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The  policy  of  waging  a  more  decisive  war  dgainst  the  In 
dians,  and  the  loyalists  associated  with  them  in  their  barbarous 
imiptions  upon  the  frontier  settlements,  has  been  adverted  to 
more  than  once  already.  G^eral  Washington  had  long  entertain- 
ed the  opinion  that  the  mere  establishment  of  a  ch^  of  n^ilitary 
posts  along  the  Western  and  North-western  frontiers  would  not 
answer  the  purpose ;  and  that  the  only  method  of  affording 
efficient  protection  to  the  inhabitants  of  those  borders,  would  be 
to  cany  the  war  into  the  heart  of  the  enemy's  country.  By  a 
lesolution  of  the  2Sth  of  February,  CongrJIs  had  directed  the 
Commander-in-chief  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  for  pro- 
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tectiug  the  inhabitants,  and  chastising  the  Indians  for  their  con- 
tinued depredations ;  and  it  was  now  his  determination  to  put 
the  resolve  in  execution,  by  carrying  the  war  directly  into  the 
most  populous  coimtry  of  flie  Six  Nations ;  to  cut  off  their  set- 
llera^its,  destroy  their  crops,  and  inflict  upon  them  every  other 
mischief  which  time  and  circumstances  would  permit* 

Those  who  have  been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  whole 
race  of  North  American  aboriginals  as  essentially  alike,  viewing 
them  all  as  the  same  roving,  restless,  houseless  race  of  hunters 
and  fishermen,  without  a  local  habitation,  and  with  scarce  a 
name,  have  widely  misunderstood  the  Indian  character,  and 
must  know  but  little  of  its  varieties.  They  have,  indeed,  many 
traits  and  characteristics  in  common ;  but  in  other  respects  the 
moody  Englishman  is  not  more  unlike  his  mercurial  neighbor 
on  the  other  side  of  the  channel,  than  is  the  Mohawk  unlike  the 
Sioux.  It  is  the  remark  of  a  popular  writer  of  the  day,t  that 
'<  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  reserved  and  haughty  bearing 
"  of  the  forest  tribes,  cannot  fail,  when  an  opportunity  of  compa- 
^  rison  is  afforded,  to  be  struck  with  the  social  air  and  excitable 
^<  disposition  which  mark  their  prairie  brethren,  and  so  decidedly 
«  distinguish  the  "  gens  du  large  "  firom  "  les  gens  desfeuilles,^ 
•*  as  the  voyageurs  term  the  different  races.  The  Pawnees,  fol- 
^  lowing  the  buffido  in  his  migrations,  and  having  always  plenty 
"  of  animal  food  to  subsist  upon,  are  a  much  better  fed  and  larger 
^  race  than  those  who  find  a  precarious  subsistence  in  the  forest 
*  chase.  While  the  woodland  tribes,  who,  though  not  so  plump 
*^  in  form,  are  of  a  more  wiry  and  perhaps  muscular  make,  have 
"*  again  a  decided  advantage  in  figure  and  gait  over  the  "  gens  du 
"  lac"  or  fishing  and  trapping  tribes  of  the  North-west,  that  pas 
«  most  of  their  time  in  canoes.  This  difference  in  character  and 
"  physical  appearance  between  the  different  Indian  races,  or  rathet 
"  between  those  tribes  who  have  such  different  methods  of  gain- 
•«ing  a  livelihood,  has  never  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
^  modern  authors,  though  it  did  not  escape  the  early  French 
'^writers  on  this  coimtry.  And  yet,  if  habit  have  any  effect  in 
•*  forming  the  temper  and  character  of  a  rude  people,  it  must  of 
<<  course  follow,  that  the  savage  who  lives  in  eternal  sunshineupcm 

*  Letter  of  Washingtdl  of  March  4^  to  Qofenor  CHatMii  and  aloo  fromtho 
to  General  Gates  of  March  By  1779. 
t  Charles  F.  Hoffman,  Esq. 
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^  flower7plainay  and  hunts  on  horseback  with  a  (roopof  tribesmen 
^  around  him,  must  be  a  different  being  from  the  solitaiy  de^- 
^  stalker,  who  wanders  through  the  dim  forest,  depending  upon  his 
<<  single  arm  for  a  subsistence  for  his  wifo  and  diildren."  Bui 
the  higher  state  of  social  organization  among  the  Six  Nations 
greatly  increased  the  difference.  They  had  many  towns  and 
villages  giving  evidence  of  permanence.  They  were  organized 
into  communities,  whose  socisd  and  political  institutions,  simple 
as  they  were,  were  still  as  distinct  and  well-defined  as  those  of 
the  American  confederacy.  They  had  now  acquired  some  of  the 
arts,  and  were  enjoying  many  of  the  comforts,  of  civilized  life. 
Not  content  with  small  patches  of  cleared  lands  for  the  raising 
of  a  &w  vegetables,  they  possessed  cultivated  fields,  and  orchards 
of  great  productiveness,  at  the  West.  Especially  was*  this  the 
feet  with  regard  to  the  Cayugas  and  Senecas.  The  Mohawks 
having  been  driven  firom  their  own  rich  lands,  the  extensive 
domains  of  the  two  westernmost  tribes  of  the  confederacy 
formed  the  granary  of  the  whole.  And  in  consequence  of  the 
superior  social  and  political  organization  just  referred  to,  and 
the  Spartan-like  character  incident  to  the  forest  life,  the  Six  Nar 
tions,  though  not  the  most  numerous,  were  beyond  a  doubt  the 
most  formidable,  of  the  tribes  then  in  arms  in  behalf  of  the 
Crown.*  It  was  justly  considered,  therefore,  that  the  only  way 
to  strike  them  effectively,  would  be  to  destroy  their  homes  and 
the  growing  products  of  their  feirms;  and  thus,  by  cutting  off 
iheir  means  of  supply,  drive  them  from  their  own  country  deeper 
into  the  interior,  and  perhaps  throw  them  altogether  upon  their 
British  allies  for  subsistence.  It  was  likewise  the  design  to  ex- 
tend the  operations  of  the  expedition  as  far  as  Niagara,  if  possi- 
l)]e — that  post,  of  all  others  in  the  occupation  of  the  enemy,  en- 
abling  his  officers  to  maintain  an  extensive  influence  over  hiB 
savage  allies.t 

*  *'  The  Six  Nations  were  a  peculiar  and  eztraoidtnaiy  people,  eontra-distingaiib* 
ed  from  the  mass  of  Indian  nations  by  great  attainmeBts  in  poTity,  in  negotiation,  in 
elbquenec,  and  in  war.**— XHscomtm  of  De  Witt  CUrniim  UJor*  ike  J^T^w^York  HM. 
Ssdtfly— 1811. 

1  Siooe  these  sbeeU  were  in  the  bands  of  the  printer,  te  author  has  ascorered  aa 
official  manuscript  aooount  of  a  grand  Indian  oonocil  held  at  Niagara,  in  September, 
177«,  by  Colott^  John  Botler,  and  Lieutenants  Matthews,  Bomit,  and  Kinnesley, 
and  Enwgn  Butler,  with  the  Hurons,  Chippewas,  OUawas,  PottawaUmies,  Mis« 
flinagas.  Soaecas,  CayiigM^  Onoadagas,  Ooeidas,  Tuseaniraa,  Mohawks,  Dfll» 
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The  plan  of  this  campaign  .was  well  devised  and  matured. 
It  was  to  be  commenced  by  a  combined  movement  of  two  di- 
visions— ^the  one  from  Pennsylvania,  ascending  the  valley  of  the 
Susquehanna  to  the  intersection  of  the  Tioga  river,  under  Ge- 
neral Sullivan,  who  was  invested  with  the  command  in  chief; 
and  the  other  from  the  Nortli,  under  General  James  Chnton, 
which  was  to  descend  the  Susquehanna  from  its  principal  source, 
and  after  forming  a  junction  with  Sullivan,  the  whole  to  pro- 
ceed, by  the  course  of  the  Chemung  river,  into  the  fertile  coun- 
try of  the  Senecas  and  Cayugas.  This  expedition  was  intended 
as  the  principal  campaign  of  that  year ;  since  the  relative  mili- 
tary strength  and  situation  of  the  two  contending  powers  ren- 
dered it  impossible  that  any  other  offensive  operations  could  be 
carried  on  by  the  Americans  at  the  same  time* 

wares,  Nantiookes,  fiquaghkies,  and  Connoys — ^in  presence  of  Lieat  Colonel  John 
Caldwell,  then  in  command  at  Niagara.  It  appears  that  only  one  Oneida  sachem 
was  present,  and  one  Tuscarora.  They  adopted  an  address,  which  was  unani- 
mously signed  by  the  chiefs  attending  the  Congress,  declaring  their  intention  to  embark 
m  the  war,  and  abide  the  result  of  the  contest  of  the  King  with  his  people.  They  also 
made  a  strong  appeal  to  the  Oncndas  and  Tuscarorai, "  to  quit  the  Bostonians,  and 
be  strong  and  determined  to  fulfil  th^r  engagements  to  the  Khig."  They  also  ex- 
horted the  Mohawks  to  be  strong,  and  assured  them  **  that  they,  and  all  their  west- 
em  brethren,  would  fly  to  their  assistance  at  the  first  call,"  &c. — Manuscripts  of 
Gen,  GantevoorL 

*  It  was  the  original  purpose  of  General  Washington  to  invest  General  Gates 
with  the  command  of  this  expedition,  and  the  appointment  was  tendered  to  that  officer 
by  letter,  on  the  6th  of  March.  Gates  declined  it,  in  a  manner  not  very  agreeable  to 
the  Commandeivin- chief.  The  latter,  in  writing  subsequently  to  the  President  of 
Congress  upon  the  subject,  ta  the  course  of  sundry  explanations,  not  unmingled  with 
strictures  upon  the  conduct  of  Gates,  wrote  as  follows ; — **  The  plan  of  operationa 
for  the  campaign  being  determined,  a  commanding  officer  was  to  be  appointed  for 
the  Indian  expedition.  This  command,  according  to  all  present  appearances,  will 
probably  be  of  the  second,  if  not  of  the  first,  importance  for  the  campaign.  The  offi- 
cer conducting  it  has  a  flattering  prospect  of  acquiring  more  credit  than  can  be  ex- 
pected by  any  other  this  year ;  and  he  has  the  best  reason  to  hope  for  success.  Ge- 
neral Lee,  from  his  situation,  was  out  of  the  question ;  General  Schuyler,  (who,  by 
the  way,  would  have  been  most  agreeable  to  me,)  was  so  uncertain  of  continuing  in 
the  army,  that  I  could  not  appoint  him ;  General  Putnam  I  need  not  mentMMi.  I 
therefore  made  the  ofl^  of  it,  for  the  appointment  could  no  longer  be  delayed,  to  G^ 
neral  Gates,  who  was  next  in  seniority,  though,  perhapts,  I  might  have  avoided  it,  if 
I  had  been  so  disposed,  from  his  being  in  a  command  by  the  special  appointment  of 
Congress.  My  letter  to  him  on  the  occasion  I  brieve  yon  will  think  was  conceived 
in  very  candid  and  polite  terms,  and  that  it  merited  a  difiersnt  answer  from  the  one 
given  to  it."— Letter  nf  WashingUn  io  the  Preeidenl  of  CongreeSf  Jipril  14,  1779. 
The  answer  of  Gates  referred  to  by  the  Commander-in-chief,  was  m  the  following 
'Hords : — **  Last  night  I  had  the  honor  of  your  ExceDen^'s  letter,    Th«  mia  stm 
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On  the  2d  of  June,  General  Clinton  received  his  instructions 
firom  Sullivan,  to  proceed  forthwith  in  the  measures  of  co-ope^ 
ration  according  to  the  plan  of  the  campaign  already  indicate^ 
viz :  the  descent  of  the  Susquehanna  by  the  northern  forces,  to 
unite  with  the  main  division  at  Tioga.  Preparations'  for  the 
enterprise,  however,  were  already  in  a  state  of  great  forwardness, 
since  General  Washington  had  been  in  free  communication  with 
Governor  Clinton  upon  the  subject ;  and  the  latter,  with  the  Ge- 
neral his  brother,  had  been  actively  engaged  in  anticipation  ot 
the  order.*  Accordingly,  batteaux  ^ad  already  been  provided 
at  Schenectady,  which,  after  ascending  the  Mohawk  to  Canajo- 
harie,  were  thence  to  be  transported  over  land  to  the  head  of  Ot- 
sego Lake  at  Springfield,  while  at  the  same  time  a  large  quan- 
tity of  provisions  had  been  thrown  into  Fort  Schuyler  in  case 
of  emergency.  After  making  all  his  arrangements,  and  order- 
ing the  different  corps  which  were  to  compose  his  command, 
to  concentrate  at  Canajoharie,  GJeneral  Clinton  arrived  at  that 
post  on  the  16th  of  June,  where  he  found  himself  at  the  head  ot 
fifteen  hundred  troops. 

The  portage  from  the  Mohawk  river  at  Canajiharie  to  the 
head  of  Otsego  Lake  is  about  twenty  miles.  On  the  17th,  G^ 
neral  Clinton  commenced  the  transportation  of  his  boats  and 
stores  across  the  country — the  region  being  hilly,  and  the  roads 
excessively  bad.  Two  hundred  boats  were  found  to  be  neces- 
sary, and  four  horses  were  required  for  the  draught  of  each  boat 
The  troops  were  disposed  by  regiments  along  the  route,  both  for 

vndrrtokM  the  Indian  service,  should  enjoy  yoath  and  strength ;  requisites  I  do  not 
possess.  It  therefore  grieres  me  that  your  Excellency  should  ofl^r  me  the  only  com- 
mand to  which  I  am  entirely  unequal.  In  obedience  to  your  command,  1  have  for- 
warded your  letter  to  Gleneral  Sullivan,**  kc — Sftarktft  Lift  amd  Correspondence  oj 
Wtukington. 

*  General  Janies  Clinton  was  at  that  time  in  oommand  of  the  Northern  depait- 
DMfnt  The  troops  assigned  for  this  eampaigp  were,  the  brigades  of  G^erals  Clin- 
ton, Maxwell,  Poor,  and  Hand,  to  which  last  brigade  were  assigned,  in  addition,  all 
tibe  detached  corps  of  Continental  troops  on  the  Susquehanna.  The  independent 
oompaiiies  of  the  State  of  PehnsyWania  were  likewise  ordered  upon  the  expedition 
together  with  Colonel  Van  Courtlandt's  regiment,  Butler's,  Alden's,  and  the  rifle 
eorps.  Colonel  Gansevoorl's  regiment  formed  a  part  of  Clinton's  brigade.  Thia 
brigade  had  already  been  ordered  by  the  Commander-in-chief  himself  to  rendoxvoos 
at  Canajoharie,  subject  to  the  orders  &f  Sullivan,  either  to  form  a  junction  with  the 
■ain  body  by  the  way  of  Otiego,  or  to  proceed  op  the  Mohawk  and  co^>perate  as 
wemnaCanoes  miglit  best  permit.-<-LeU«r  qf  inttrwUoiu  from  the  Commander  im^ 
4kUfU  Qinerd  SmMnm. 
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safety,  ond  to  assist  at  difficult  points  of  ascent.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  obstadesi  and  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise, 
General  Clint<m  was  enabled  to  announce  to  his  immediate  su- 
perior, by  letter  on  the  26th,  that  one  hundred  and  seyenty-three 
of  the  boats  had  already  reached  the  head  of  the  lake ;  that 
thirty  more  were  on  their  way ;  and  that  the  residue,  making 
up  the  complement  of  two  himdred  and  twenty,  would  be  for^ 
warded  thither  immediately  on  their  arrival  from  Schenectady. 
The  provisions  and  stores  for  a  three  months'  campaign  had 
likewise  been  already  tranlported  across  the  carrying-place ;  sc 
that  the  expedition  was  nearly  in  readiness  to  commence  its 
final  movement.*  In  a  letter  to  General  Schuyler  annoimcing 
the  same  intelligence,  the  Greneral  spoke  particularly  of  the 
alacrity  and  spirit  with  which  the*  inhabitants  of  the  country 
had  rallied  to  his  assistance.  He  likewise  bestowed  high  praise 
upon  Colonel  Willett,  acting  as  a  volunteer,  for  his  timely  and 
energetic  assistance  in  forwarding  the  arrangements.  In  perform- 
ing this  labor,  no  other  interruption  took  place  than  what  arose 
from  the  arrest  of  two  spies,  formerly  inhabitants  of  the  county, 
one  of  whom  was  named  Hare,  a  lieutenant  in  the  British  ser- 
vice, and  the  other  a  Tory  sergeant  named  Newberry, — ^tbe 
same  wretch  whose  name  has  already  occurred  as  a  brutal  ^mur- 
derer at  Cherry  Valley.  They  had  left  the  Seneca  coimtry 
with  sixty  warriors  of  that  tribe,  to  be  divided  into  three  parties, 
one  of  which  was  to  fall  upon  Cherry  Valley  again,  the  othef 
upon  Schoharie,  and  the  third  to  be  employed  in  lurking  about 
Fort  Schuyler.  They  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  convicted, 
and  <^  hanged  pursuant  to  the  sentence  of  the  court,  and  to  the 
«  entire  satisfection  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  county."! 

*  General  Washington  was  greatly  displeased  at  the  amount  of  rtores  and  bag» 
gage  by  which  Clinton  was  encumbered,  apprehending  ^  the  worst  consequences  " 
from  tlie  obetaoles  his  stores  would  interpose  to  the  rapidity  of  his  march,  and  also 
fiom  the  publicity  which  would  as  a  oooaequenee  be  given  to  his  movements.  Al« 
though  he  had  lef\  it  optional  with  Sullivan  to  direct  Clinton  to  join  him  by  the  roottt 
of  the  Susquehanna,  yet  the  Commander-inHshief  evidently  preferred  that  the  mors 
northern  route  should  be  taken.  He  wrote  to  Sullivan  upon  the  subject  with  mon 
sharpness  than  he  was  wont  to  da— [See  Lttter  of  Washingttm  la  SuittiHm,  Juhf  I, 
1779.]  The  events  however,  aided  by  the  sagsdty  of  Clinton  ia  the  adoption  of  a 
measure  presently  to  be  noted,  proved  that  he  took  the  right  direction. 

t  Letter  from  General  Clinton  to  General  6ehuyler.    In  General  Schoyler's  aii> ' 
swer  to  this  letter,  he  says,  speaking  of  the  execution  of  Hare^<*  In  executing  Hai% 
you  have  rid  the  State  of  the  greatest  villain  in  it.    I  hope  hit  abettors  in  tba  i 
fry  will  meet  with  a  similar  ezaltatioD.''— Gm.  ClinUn?9 «" 
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*  It  was  Ae  desire  of  Genial  SuUivan  that  CKntDu  should 
employ  in. hjs  division  as  large  a  number  of  the  Oneida  war- 
riors as  could  be  induced  to  engage  in  the  service.  The  latter 
officer  was  opposed  to  tfiis  arrangement ;  but  at  the  impoituni- 
ties  olf  Sullivan,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  thdr  missionary,  who 
was  now  a  chaplain  in  the  army,  had  been  summcHied  to  Albany 
for  consultation.  From  thence  Mr.  Kiridand  was  deq)8tch6d  l» 
Pennsylvania  directly  to  join  Sullivan's  division,  while  to  Mr. 
Deane,  the  intei^[>reler  connected  with  the  Indian  conmnsrio^  at 
Fort  Schuyler,  was  confided  the  chcurge  of  negotiating  with  Ifae 
Oneida  chiefe  upon  the  subject.  At  first  all  went  smoothly  with 
the  Indians.  The  Oneidas  volunteered  for  the  expedition,  al<- 
most  to  a  man ;  while  those  of  the  Onondagas  who  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Americans,  were  equally  dei^rous  of  proviufi^ 
their  fidelity  by  their  deeds.  Under  these  circumstances  Clinton 
wrote  to  Sullivan  on  the  ii6th,  that  on  the  following  Saturday, 
Mr.  Deane,  with  the  Indian  warriors^  would  join  him  at  the  head 
of  the  lake.  A  sudden  revolution,  however,  was  wrought  in 
their  determination  by  an  address  to  the  Oneidas  firom  Ctenerd 
Haldimand,  received  at  Fort  Schuyler  on  the  22d.  This  docu- 
msnt  was  transmitted  to  them  in  their  own  language ;  and  its 
tenor  was  so  alarming,  as  to  induce  them  suddenly  to  change 
their  purpose— judging,  very  correctly,  firom  tfie  threats  of  Haldi- 
mand, that  their  presence  was  necessary  at  home  for  the  defence 
of  their  own  castles.  Still,  Mr.  Deane  wrote  that  an  arrange- 
ment was  on  foot,  by  which  he  hoped  yet  to  obtain  the  co-opera- 
tion of  a  considerable  number  of  the  Oneida  warriors.  The 
basis  of  this  arrangement  was,  that  in  the  event  of  an  invasion  of 
(heir  country  by  the  Indians,  whom  flie  Canadian  commander 
had  threatened  to  let  loose  upon  them,  the  garrison  at  Fort 
Schuyler  should  not  only  assist  them,  but  receive  their  women 
and  children  into  the  fort  for  {nrotection. 

General  Haldimand's  address  was  written  in  the  Iroquds 
language,  of  which  the  following  translation  was  made  by  Mr. 
Decme,  and  enclosed  to  Oei^ral  Clinton  :— 
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^  A  translation  of  his  Excellency  Oen.  HaldimuncPs  speecn 

to  the  Oneida  Indians  ifi  the  Rebel  Interest,  a^  delivered 

to  them  in  the  Iroquois  language,* 

"  Brothers  :  Be  very  attentive  to  what  I,  A^hanegown,  the 
Great  King  of  England's  representative  in  Canada,  am  going  to 
say.  By  this  string  of  wampum  I  shake  you  by  the  hand  to 
rouse  you  that  you  may  seriously  reflect  upon  my  words. 

A  string  of  wampum. 

^  Brothers  :  It  is  now  about  four  years  ago  since  the  Bos- 
lonians  began  to  rise,  and  rebel  against  their  Father,  the  King 
of  England,  since  which  time  you  have  taken  a  different  part 
from  the  rest  of  the  Five  Nations,  your  confederates,  and  have 
likewise  deserted  the  King's  cause,  through  the  deceitfiil  machi- 
nations and  snares  of  the  rebels,  who  intimidated  you  with  their 
numerous  armies,  by  which  means  you  became  bewildered,  and 
forgot  all  of  your  engagements  with,  and  former  care,  and 
favor  from  the  Great  King  of  England,  your  Father.  You 
also  soon  forgot  the  frequent  bad  usage,  and  continual  encroach- 
ments of  the  Americans  upon  the  Indian  lands  throughout  the 
Continent  I  say,  therefore,  that  at  the  breaking  out  of  these 
troubles  you  firmly  declared  to  observe  a  strict  neutrality  in 
the  dispute,  and  made  your  declaration  known  to  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  my  predecessor,  who  much  approved  of  it,  provided 
you  were  in  earnest  I  have  hitherto  strictly  observed  and  ex- 
amined your  conduct,  and  find  that  you  did  not  adhere  to  your 
assertion,  althou^  I  could  trace  no  reason  on  the  side  of  go- 
vernment as  well  as  the  Indians,  why  you  should  act  so  treach- 
erous and  double  a  part ;  by  which  means,  we,  not  mistrusting 
your  fidelity,  have  had  many  losses  among  the  King's  subjects, 
and  the  Five  Nations  your  friends  and  connexions ;  and  find- 
ing you  besides,  proud  and  haughty  on  the  occasion,  as  if  you 
gloried  in  your  perfidy,  doubtless  in  sure  c(mfidence  as  if  your 
friends,  the  rebels,  were  getting  the  better  at  last ;  and  captivated 
with  that  pleasing  opinion  of  yours^  you  have  presumed  twice, 
during  the  course  of  last  winter,  to  send  impertinent  anddarii^ 
messages  to  the  Five  Nations,  as  if  you  meant  to  pick  a  quarrel 
.  with  them.  In  consequence  of  this  your  daring  and  insolent 
behavior,  I  must  insist  upon,  by  this  belt  of  wampum,  that  you 
declare  yourselves  immediately  on  the  receipt  of  this  my  speech 

*  Copied  bj  the  author  fiom  the  M^.  among  the  papers  cf  General  Clinton. 
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and  message,  whether  you  mean  to  persist  m  t'ii»  your  darmg 
and  insulting  course,  and  still  intend  lo  act  as  you  have  hitherto 
icme,  treacherously  imder  the  cleak  of  neutrality,  or  whether 
you  will  accept  of  this  my  last  offer  of  re-uniting,  and  reconciling 
yourselves  with  your  own  tribes,  the  Five  Nations.  Do  not 
imagine  that  the  King  has  hitherto  treated  the  rebels  and  their 
adherents  with  so  much  mildness  and  indulgence,  out  of  any 
apprehensions  of  their  strength,  or  getting  the  better  !  No,  by 
no  means.  For  you  will  find  that  in  case  you  slight  or  disre- 
gard this  my  last  offer  of  peace,  I  shall  soon  convince  you  that 
I  have  such  a  number  of  Indian  allies  to  let  loose  upon  you,  as 
will  instantly  convince  you  of  your  folly  when  too  late,  as  I 
have  hArdly  been  able  to  restrain  them  from  falling  upon  you 
for  some  time  past  I  must  therefore  once  more  repeat  to  you 
that  this  is  my  last  and  final  message  to  you ;  and  that  you 
do  not  hesitate,  or  put  off  giving  me  your  direct  and  decisive 
declaration  of  peace  or  war,  that  in  case  of  the  latter,  (knowing 
that  there  are  still  some  of  your  nation  who  are  friends  to  the 
King  and  the  Five  Nations,)  I  may  give  them  timely  warning 
to  separate  themselves  from  you. 

.  "  Brothers  :  Let  me  lastly  convince  you  of  the  deceit  and 
dissimulation  of  your  rebel  brethren.  General  Schuyler,  Parscm 
Kirkland,  and  others ;  have  they  not  told  you,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  rebellion,  that  they  wanted  not  your  assistance,  and  to 
have  your  blood  spilt ;  and  you  likewise  declared  that  you  would 
not  join  them,  but  remain  neuter  ?  Have  either  of  you  stuck  to 
your  word  ?  No !  you  basely  broke  it,  and  seemed  from  the 
beginning  to  be  of  mutual  hostile  sentiments  against  the  King 
and  his  allies,  and  soon  after  manifested  it  by  your  actions 
What  confirms  me  in  this  opinion,  and  proves  your  deceitfu. 
iod  treacherous  dispositions,  is  your  behavior  during  the  course 
of  the  Uiil  war,  when  you  likewise  acted  a  double  part  in  clan- 
destinely joining  axtd  carrying  intelligence  to  the  French  in 
this  country  ;  which  I  myself  am  a  witness  to,  and  also  was  told 
of  it  by  your  firiend,  the  late  Sir  William  Johnson,  who,  notwith- 
standing your  base  behavior,  upon  promising  that  you  would  be 
true  and  faithftil  for  the  fixture,  forgave  you,  and  received  you 
into  &vor  again,  advising  you  to  be  more  prudent  and  honest  in 
dme  to  come  ;  and  flrequently  after  tliat  loaded  you  with  the 
King's  bounty  and  favor.    But  he  was  no  sooner  dead  than  you 
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ungratefully  forgot  his  good  advice  and  b«iedictions ;  and  in  op- 
position to  his  family  and  Indian  friends,  and  every  thing  that 
is  sacred,  adopted  the  cause  of  rebels,  and  enemies  to  your 
King,  your  late  patron  Sir  William  Johnson,  and  your  own 
confederacy  and  connexions.  These  are  fiicts,  Brothers,  that 
unless  you  are  lost  to  every  sense  of  feeling,  cannot  but  recall  in 
you  a  most  hearty  repentance  and  deep  remorse  for  your  past 
file  actions.  The  belt 

"  Fred.  Haldimand.'* 

On  the  30th  of  June,  Clinton  wrote  to  Sullivan  that  his  ar- 
rangements were  complete — that  all  his  stores  and  munitions  of 
every  description  were  at  the  lake,  with  two  hundred  and  ten 
batteaux — and  every  thing  in  readiness  for  embarkation  the 
ttioment  his  orders  to  that  effect  should  be  received.  On  the 
1st  of  July  he  proceeded  to  the  lake  himself,  and  the  expediticm 
moved  from  its  head  to  the  Southern  extremity — therd  to  await  the 
orders  of  his  superior.  While  lying  at  this  place,  a  letter  was  re- 
ceived from  Gteneral  Schuyler,  announcing  the  return  from  Canada* 
of  a  spy,  who  had  been  despatched  thither  for  information.  He 
brought  word,  that  on  the  18th  of  June  four  hundred  and  fifty 
regular  troops,  one  hundred  Tories,  and  thirty  Indians,  had  been 
flent  forward  from  Montreal  to  reinforce  the  Indians  against 
whom  this  expedition  was  preparing ;  and  that  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  half  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  garrison  at  Niagara.  From  this  intelligence  it 
was  evident  that  the  Indian  country  was  not  to  be  taken  with^ 
out  a  struggle. 

On  the  5th  Mr.  Deane  arrived,  at  the  head  of  thirty-five 
Oneida  warriors.  The  object  of  their  visit  was  m  perscm  to 
apologize  for  the  absence  of  their  brethren  firom  the  expedition, 
and  to  make  those  explanations,  in  regard  to  their  own  altered 
situation,  already  communicated  by  Mr.  Deane  by  letter,  to* 
getnei  with  the  address  of  General  Haldimand,  which  had 
caused  their  alarm.  A  confcxence  took  place  with  General 
Clinton  on  the  same  day,  at  which  the  Oneidas  delivered  their 
message  in  the  following  speech : — 

^  Brother  :  We  suppose  you  imagine  we  have  come  here 
in  order  to  attend  you  upon  your  expedition,  but  we  are  sorry 
to  inform  you  that  our  situation  is  such  as  will  not  admit  of  it 
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"  Brother  :  From  intelligence  which  we  may  depend  upon, 
#e  ha^e  reason  to  believe  that  the  Six  Nations  mean  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  our  absence  in  order  to  destroy  our  castles ; 
ibeae  accounts  we  have  by  qpies  from  among  them,  and  we 
know  that  a  considerable  body  of  them  are  now  collected  at 
Cayuga  for  that  purpose,  waiting  in  expectation  of  our  warriors 
leaving  the  castle  to  join  you. 

"  Brother  :  It  was  our  intention  to  have  joined  you  upon 
your  intended  route,  and  hope  you  will  not  think  hard  of  it 
that  we  do  not ;  but  sudh  is  our  present  danger,  that  in  cose  wie 
leave  our  castle  it  must  be  cut  oflf,  as  a  large  party  of  tlie  enemy 
are  waiting  for  that  purpose. 

"  Brother  :  This  is  a  time  of  danger  with  us.  Our  brethreli, 
the  Americans,  have  always  promised  us  assistance  for  our  pro- 
tection whenever  we  stand  in  need  of  it ;  we  therefore  request 
that,  agreeable  to  these  promises,  we  may  have  some  troops  sent 
to  our  assistance  in  this  time  of  great  danger.  Should  you 
send  a  body  of  troops  to  our  assistance  and  protection,  and  the 
enemy  attack  us,  and  we  should  have  the  fortune  to  beat  them, 
we  will  with  those  troops  pursue  them,  and  join  you  down  in 
their  country ;  or  if  they  should  not  rt&ke  an  attack  upon  our 
castle  in  a  short  time,  we  will  march  through  their  caistles  until 
we  join  you."  A  belt. 

To  which  General  Clinton  made  the  following  reply : — 

"  Brethren  :  Our  present  expedition  is  intended  to  chastise 
those  nations  who  have  broken  tfieir  faith  with  us,  and  joined 
mir  enemies.  The  force  we  have  fa  quite  sufficient  ^r  that 
purpose.  Our  route  is  planned  in  the  great  council  of  thi^ 
country.  It  is  not  my  desire  that  the  whole  of  your  warrioit 
should  leave  their  castles.  I  have  given  a  general  invitation  to 
oar  Brethren  the  Oneidas,  the  Tuscarorqfs,  and  such  Onondagai 
OB  may  have  entered  into  frienddiip  with  us.  In  order  to  give 
all  our  Indian  friends  an  equal  chance  of  evidencing  their  spirit 
and  determination  to  partake  of  our  fortune,  I  am  entirely 
satisfied  that  such  only  should  join  nie  as  think  proper.  It » 
not  for  want  of  warrims  that  I  have  given  you  this  invitation,  but 
thatevery  warrior  who  is  a  friend  to  these  United  Statesmay  ha?« 
m  equal  opportunity  of  punishing  ihe  enemies  of  our  country. 

"  Aa  your  situation  is  such  as  causes  you  to  suppose  your 
castle  in  danger  of  being  destroved  by  your  enemies  in  case  of 
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yoiir  absence,  I  by  no  means  desire  that  more  of  your  warriors 
thould  leave  your  castles  than  your  council  think  proper  to 
permit. 

''  As  yet  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  ali  our  enemies  of  the  Six 
Nations  will  find  too  much  to  do  at  home,  tosufier  any  of  their 
warriors  to  go  abroad  to  do  mischief  If  you  should  be  satisfied 
after  a  little  while  that  your  castles  are  out  of  danger,  and  thij 
whole  or  any  part  of  your  warriors  think  proper  to  come  to  us, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  see  you ;  and  in  the  meantime  perhaps  you 
may  be  as  serviceable  whejre  you  are,  as  if  you  were  with  usw 

<^  I  shall  immediately  give  orders  to  the  officers  commanding 
at  Fort  Schuyler  to  send  some  troops  to  your  castle,  and  write 
to  Colonel  Van  Schaick,  who  commands  in  my  absence,  to  af- 
ford you  every  assistance  in  his  power,  as  I  am  not  authorized 
to  order  any  of  the  troops  now  with  me  on  any  other  command, 
being  directed  by  our  Great  Chief  and  Warrior  to  jM'oceed  with 
,the  whole  of  these  troops  on  the  present  route." 

In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the  sachems  informed  General 
Clinton  that  a  party  of  about  three  hundred  Indians,  witl^  a  few 
Tories,  had  marched  iSrom  Cayuga  ten  days  before,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  hanging  upon  his  outskirts  and  harassing  his  march  to 
Tioga.  Still  it  was  supposed  not  to  be  their  intention  to  do  an^ 
serious  fighting,  until  the  invading  forces  should  have  advanced 
a  considerable  distance  up  the  Tioga  or  Chemung  river.  In- 
deed, it  was  evidently  the  purpose  of  the  enemy  to  make  no 
stand,  until  the  forces  of  Sullivan  and  Clinton  should  arrive  in 
the  neighborhood  of  the  works  of  defence  which  the  Indians  and 
Tories  had  been  constructing,  even  before  the  battle  of  Wyo- 
ming, on  die  banks  of  the  Chenmng. 

In  consequence  of  the  requisition  of  the  warriors,  in  their 
speech,  General  ClintQ|i  issued  an  order  to  the  commanding  of- 
ficer at  Fort  Schuyler  to  detich  a  command  of  thirty  or  forty 
men  to  the  Oneida  fort,  to  be  recalled  as  circumstances  might 
require.  With  this  understanding,  and  the  assurances  in  the 
General's  answer  to  their  speech,  the  ten  principal  warriors,  spe- 
cially charged  with  the  explanations,  took  their  departure  the 
same  evening  for  their  own  castle — ^leaving  the  remaining 
twenty-five  to  accompany  the  expedition.*    General  Clinton  was 

*  All  but  two  or  these,  however,  and  those  of  the  meaner  aort,  deserted  the  expo- 
dkkm  be(bre  they  arrhred  at  Tioga. 
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impatient  of  delay,  as  appears  by  a  letter  addressed  to  his  brother 
OD  the  next  day,  from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : — 


General  to  Governor  Ci^nton. 

'<  Camp  on  the  smith  end  of 
«  Otsego^  Laker  July  6th,  1779 


^Dear  Brother, 

**!  have  the  pleasure  to  iQform  you  that  I  am  now  at  this 
place,  with  two  hundred  and  eight  boats,  with  all  the  stores, 
provisions,  and  baggage  of  the  army ;  and  I  am  well  convinced 
that  such  a  quantity  of  each  hath  never  before  been  transported 
over  so  bad  a  road  in  so  short  a  time  and  with  less  accidents,  sc^ 
that  I  am  now  in  the  most  readiness  to  move  down  tht^  ousque- 
hanna,  whenever  I  receive  CSeneral  Sullivan's  orders  for  that 
purpose.  I  have  thrown  a  dam  across  the  outlet,  which  I  con- 
ceive will  be  of  infinite  importance,  as  it  has  raised  the  lake  at 
least  two  feet,  by  which  the  boats  may  be  taken  down  with  less, 
danger  than  otherwise,  although,  from  the  intricate  winding  of 
the  channel,  I  expect  to  meet  some  difficulties  on  the  way.  It 
is  xmcertain  when  I  shall  leave  this  place.  ^ 

<*  I  received  a  letter  from  Greneral  Sullivan  yesterday,  dated  at 
Wyoming  July  1st,  in  which  he  informs  me  that  he  was  anx- 
iously waiting  the  arrival  of  his  stores  from  Sunbury — that  he 
expected  them  daily — ^that  it  was  determined  in  council  that  that 
army  should  proceed  almost  as  far  as  Tioga  previous  to  my 
leaving  the  lake,  as  by  that  means  he  might  make  a  diversion  in 
my  lavoT,  and  facilitate  my  movements  down  the  river.  This 
I  imagine  to  be  in  consequence  of  a  letter  which  he  probably  has 
received  from  Gteneral  Washington,  and  one  I  received  from 
him  dated  the  first  instant,  in  which  his  Excellency  expresses 
his  surprise  at  my  taking  so  much  store?  with  me,  when  it  was 
determined  that  all  the  supplies  of  the  army  should  come  up 
with  General  Sullivan,  and  that  nothing  more  should  be  brought 
with  me  than  was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  troops  until  the 
junction  was  formed  at  Tioga.  However,  as  it  was  General 
Sullivan's  orders  to  bring  what  provision  I  could,  and  as  his 
Excellency  added  in  his  letter  to  me  that  it  was  not  his  inten- 
tion to  contravene  any  orders  I  may  receive  from  General  Sul^ 
livan,  I  ordered  the  whole  to  be  forwarded  to  this  place ;  which 
1  have  happily  effected,  and  of  which  I  do  not  repent,  as  I  be* 
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ieve  I  shall  fall  short  of  many  articles,      •        #        •        ♦ 
*  *       '    The  troops  are  in  good  health  and  high  spirits^ 

and  every  thing  seems  to  promise  a  most  favorable  and  success- 
ful campaign.'*  *♦•♦♦♦•♦ 
No  attempts  were  made  by  the  enemy  to  molest  General 
Clinton  while  thus  detained  at  Otsego  Lake.  Still,  his  pro- 
ceedings were  not  left  entirely  without  observation,  and  there 
were  two  indiltdnal  affrays  happening  in  his  vicinity,  which 
deserve  special  mention.  The  name  of  David  Elerson,  one  of 
the  bold  spirits  associated  with  Murphy  in  Morgan's  rifle  corps, 
has  already  occurred  in  a  former  chapter.  The  detachment  to 
which  he  belonged  had  been  ordered  from  Schoharie  to  join 
his  expedition.  While  lying  at  the  head  of  the  lake,  Elerson 
rambled  off  to  an  old  clearing,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  more 
from  camp  to  gather  pulse  for  dinner.  Having  filled  his  knap- 
sack, while  adjusting  it  in  order  to  return  to  camp,  he  was 
l^tarlled  at  the  rustling  of  the  tall  and  coarse  herbage  around 
him,  and  in  the  same  instant  beheld  some  ten  or  a  dozen  In- 
dians, who  had  crept  upon  him  so  cautiously  as  to  be  just  on 
the  point  of  springing  to  grasp  him.  Their  object  was  clearly 
rather  to  make  him  a  prisoner  than  to  kill  him,  since  he  might 
easily  have  been  shot  down  unperceived.  Perhaps  they  wanted 
him  for  an  auto-da-fe^  perhaps  to  obtain  information.  Seizing 
his  rifle,  which  was  standing  by  his  side,  Elerson  sprang  for- 
ward to  escape.  A  shower  of  tomahawks  hurtleq  through  the 
air  after  him;  but  as  he  had  plunged  into  a  thicket  of  tall  weeds 
and  bushes,  he  was  only  struck  on  one  of  his  hands,  his  mid- 
dle finger  being  nearly  severed.  A  brisk  chase  was  immediately 
commenced.  Scaling  an  old  brush-wood  fence,  Elerson  darted 
into  the  woods,  and  the  Indians  after  him.  He  was  as  fleet  as 
a  stag,  and  perceiving  that  they  were  not  likely  soon  to  over-* 
take,  the  pursuers  discharged  their  rifles  after  him,  but  luckily 
without  effect  The  chase  was  thus  continued  from  eleven  till 
three  o'clock — Elersoa  using  every  device  and  stratagem  to 
elude  or  deceive  the  Indians,  but  they  holding  him  close.  At 
length,  having  gained  a  moment  to  breathe,  an  Indian  started 
up  in  his  front  Drawing  up  his  rifle  to  clear  the  passage  in 
*«hat  direction,  the  whizz  of  a  bullet  fleshing  his  side,  and  the 
V  rack  of  a  nfle,  from  another  point,  taught  him  that  delays  were 
v  irticularly  dangerous  at  that  spot.  ■  The  Indian  in  front,  how- 
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ever,  had  disappeared  on  his  presenllng  his  rifle,  and  Elerson 
agaia  darted  forward*  His  wounded  side  bled  a  little,  though 
pot  eooMgh  to  weakep  him*  Having  crowed  a  ridge,  he  paused 
a  moiDent  in  the  valley  beyond,  lo  alake  his  thirst — ^his  mouth 
beifig  parched,  and'  hif»self  almost  fainting.  On  rising  from 
the  brook,  the  head  of  one  of  his  pursuers  peeped  over  the  crest 
ef  the  hill  He  raised  his  rifle,  but  such  was  his  exhaustion 
that  he  could  not  hold  it  stea4y-  A  minute  more,  and  he  would 
have  beeo  in  the  power  of  the  savage.  Raising  his  rifle  agajn^ 
and  steadying  it  by  the  side  of  a  tree,  he  brought  the  savage 
tumbling  headlong  down  the  hill.  In  the  next  moment  his 
trusty  rifle  was  re-loaded  and  primed,  and  in  the  next  the  whol^ 
group  of  his  pursuers  came  rushing  over  the  ridge.  He  again 
supposed  his  minutes  were  numbered;  but  being  partly  shel- 
tered by  the  trunk  of  a  huge  hemlock,  they  saw  not  him,  but 
only  the  body  of  their  fallen  comrade  yet  quivering  in  the  ago* 
lues  of  death.  Drawing  in  a  oiroJe  about  the  body  of  their  cobq* 
panion,  they  raised  the  death  wail;  and  as  they  paused,  Eler-^ 
son  made  another  effort  to  fly.  Before  they  resumed  the  pur^ 
Hiit,  he  had  succeeded  in  burying  himself  in  a  dark  thicket  of 
hemlocks,  where  he  found  the  hollow  trunk  of  a  tree,  into  which 
he  crept  Here  he  lay  ensconced  two  full  days,  without  food 
or  dressings  for  his  wound.  On  the  third  day  he  hacked  out  of 
*nhe  loop-hole  of  his  retreat,"  but  knew  not  which  way  to  pro* 
ceed-^-HOOt  discerning  the  peints  of  the  compass*  In  the  course  <^ 
two  or  three  miles,  however,  be  came  to  a  olearmg,  and  found 
himself  at  Cobleskill-^having,  during  his  recent  chase,  run  over 
hill  and  dale,  bog,  im^ok,  and  fen,  upward  of  twenty-five  milea. 
At  about  the  san>e  time,  and  probably  by  the  sanae  party  of  In- 
dians, the  premises  of  a  Mr.  Shankland,  lying  in  their  track,  situ- 
ated in  the  outskirts  of  Cherry  Valley,  were  assaulted.  Residing 
at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles  from  the  village,  his  hou«e 
had  escaped  the  common  distructibn  the  preceedjng  Autumn. 
But  he  had  nevertheless  removed  his  family  to  the  valley  of  the 
Mohawk  for  safety,  and  bad  returned  to  his  domicil  accomp^j^ 
nied  only  by  his  son,*  They  were  awakened  just  before  dawii 
by  the  assailants,  who  were  endeavoring  to  cut  away  the  door 
with  their  hatchets.  ,Taking  down  his  two  guns,  Mr.  Shank- 
land  directed  his  son  to  load  thenv  ^hile  he  successively  fir^d 

^The  late  Thomas  ShanUand,  Bsq^  of  GoopersfeoiriL 
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to  the^bost  advantage.  But  not  being  able  to  see  the  enemy,  he 
determined  upon  a  sortie.  Having  a  spear,  or  espontoon,  in  the 
house,  he  armed  himself  therewith,  and  carefully  unbarring  the 
door,  rushed  forth  upon  the  besiegers,  who  fled  back  at  his  sud- 
den apparition.  One  of  the  Indians  whom  he  was  specially 
pursuing,  tumbled  over  a  log,  and  as  Mr.  Shankland  struck  at 
him,  his  spear  entered  the  wood,  and  parted  from  the  shaft. 
Wrenching  the  blade  from  the  log,  he  darted  back  into  the 
house,  barred  the  door,  and  again  commenced  firing  upon  the 
assailants.  They  had  been  so  much  surprised  by  his  rushing 
out  upon  them,  that  they  neither  fired  a  shot,  nor  hurled  a  toma- 
hawk, until  he  had  returned  to  his  castle,  and  barred  the  sally- 
port During  that  part  of  the  affray,  his  son,  becoming  some- 
what frightened,  escaped  from  the  house,  and  ran  for  the  woods. 
He  was  pursued,  overtaken,  and  made  captive.  The  father, 
however,  continued  the  fight — the  Indians  firing  through  the 
casements  at  random,  and  he  returning  the  shots  as  well  as  he 
could.  At  one  time  he  thought  of  sallying  forth  again,  and 
selling  his  life  to  the  best  advantage  ;  but  by  thus  doing,  he 
very  rightly  judged  that  he  should  at  once  involve  the  life  of  his ' 
son.  The  Indians,  growing  wearied  of  fighting  at  such  disad- 
vantage, at  last  attempted  to  make  sure  of  their  victim  by  apply- 
ing the  torch,  and  the  house  was  speedily  in  flames,  but  it  so 
hapened  that  between  the  rear  of  the  house  and  the  forest,  a  field 
of  hemp  interposed — ^into  which  Mr.  Shankland  contrived  to 
throw  himself  from  the  house,  unperceived  by  the  Indians. 
Concealed  from  observation  by  the  hemp,  he  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  woods,  and  making  good  his  retreat  to  the  Mohawk. 
Meantime  the  Indians  remained  by  the  house  until  it  was  con- 
sumed, together,  as  they  supposed,  with  the  garrison.  They 
then  raised  a  shout  of  victory,  and  departed* — several  of  their 
number  having  been  wounded  by  the  corageous  proprietor,  ' 
Greatly  to  his  vexation,  as  appears  from  his  letters.  Greneral 
Clinton  was  detained  at  Otsego,  by  the  tardy  movements  of  his 
commander  below,  during  the  whole  month  of  July  and  the 
first  week  in  August — ^until,  indeed,  his  troops  became  impatient 
to  a  degiee.f    But  the  General  was  not  idle  in  respect  to  every 

*  Campbell'8  Annak. 

t  Bj  a  letter  from  the  Comnuuider-iii-chief  to  Genefil  Snlliyaa,  it  appean  tliai  in 
tiie  organigation  of  theKxpedition  the  latter  had  been  compelled  tS  e^n^unter  greater 
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arrangemenf  that  might  add  to  their  security  or  contribiite  to 
their  success.  In  the  letter  to  his  brother,  last  quoted,  .he  dis 
closed  one  capital  stroke  of  generalship,  which  not  only  con- 
tributed  largely  to  his  successful  descent  of  the  river^  but  was 
of  great  service  in  other  respects.  The  damming  of  the  lake, 
and  the  accumulaticm,  by  this  means,  of  a  vast  reservbir  of 
water,  by  rendering  more  certain  aiid  expeditious  the  navigation 
of  the  river,  was  an  exceedingly  happy  thought.  And  when  at 
length  orders  were  received  for  his  embarkation  on  the  9th  of 
August,  his  flotilla  was  not  only  borne  triumphantly  along  upop 
the  pile  of  the  impatient  waters  accumulated  for  the  occasion, 
but  the  swelling  of  the  torrent  beyond  its  banks  caused  wide 
and  unexpected  destruction  to  the  growing  crops  of  the  Indians 
on  their  plantations  at  Oghkwaga  and  its  vicinity.  They  were, 
moreover,  greatly  affrighted  at  the  sudden  and  unexpected  rise 
of  the  waters  in  the  dryest  season  of  the  year,  especially  as  there 
had  been  no  rains — attributing  the  event  to  the  interposition  of 
the  "  Great  Spirit,'^  who  thus  showed  that  he  was  angry  with 
them.  The  whole  expedition  was  indeed  calculated  to  impress 
them  with  terror — as  it  might  have  done  a  more  enlightened 
and  less  superstitious  people.  The  country  was  wild  and 
totally  uninhabited,  excepting  by  scattered  familes  of  the  In- 
dians, and  here  and  there  by  some  few  of  the  more  adventurous 
white  settlers,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Unadilla.  Tlie  sudden 
swelling  of  the  river,  therefore,  bearing  upon  its  surge  a  flotilla 
of  more  than  two  hundred  vessels,  through  a  region  of  primitive 
forests,  and  upon  a  stream  that  had  never  before  waf^  upon 
its  bosom  any  craft  of  greater  burthen  than  a  bark  canoe,  was  a 

difficulties  than  had  been  anticipated.  He  wan  disappointed  in  regard  to  the  Penn- 
sylvania independent  companies — to  supply  which  deficiency,  Lieuteuant-Colonel 
Albert  Pauling  was  directed  to  ina*ch  across  from  Warwasing,  and  join  Clinton  at 
Oghkwaga.  Governor  Clinton  himself  had  intended  to  lead  this  regiment,  but  Ge- 
Dsral  Washington,  bdieving  that  the  influence  of  his  presence  was  needed  elsewhere^ 
induced  him  to  lelinqaish  that  design.  The  delays  of  Sullivan,  therefore,  may  not 
nave  arisen  from  any  fault  of  his  own.  Still,  the  inactivity  of  General  Clinton  at 
Otsego  Lake,  and  of  Sullivan  at  Wyoming,  was  no  mort  irksome  to  the  former 
tiban  to  Brant  himself.  This  active  warrior  had  probably  led  in  person  the  three 
hundred  Indians  spoken  of  by  the  Oneidas  as  having  gone  forth  to  hang  upon  the 
flanks  of  General  Clinton,  and  annoy  his  troops  by  skirmishes  during  the  march. 
Becoming  weary,  however,  of  waiting  for  a  foe  whose  movements  were  apparently 
■o  tardy,  Braat  determined  on  making  the  irruption  into  Minisink,  of  which  a  histoiy 
has  been  grren  in  the  last  preceding  diapter 
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flpeotaele  which  might  well  a}  pal  the  untutored  inhabitaiitB  of 
the  regions  thus  invaded. 

During  these  enevgetic  proceedings'  of  dintoB,  it  has  been 
«een  that  Suliiyan  was  very  dilatory  in  his  mo^ments,  and  his 
conduct  in  the' early  part  of  the  campaign  gave  particular  dis- 
aatisfcction  to  Congress.  His  requisitions  for  supplies  w&re 
enormous,  and  several  of  his  specifications  of  articles,  such  as 
egg^j  tongues,  and  other  luxuries,  were  considered  so  unsoMier- 
like  OS  to  create  di^^st.  However,  having  cofi^)leted  his  ar- 
rangements, he  left  Wyoming  on  the  31st  of  July,  and  ascended 
the  Susquehanna  to  Tioga,  with  an  expedition  fiar  more  formi- 
dable as  to  numbers,  and  not  less  imposing  in  other  respects,  than 
was  the  descending  division  under  Gteneral  Clinton — though  he 
had  not  the  advantage  of  riding  upon  so  majestic  a  l9ood. 
Sullivan  reached  Tioga  on  the  11th  of  August,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  pushed  out  a  detachment  twelve  miles  toward 
Chemung,  which  was  attacked  by  a  body  of  Indians — losing, 
during  the  brush,  seven  men  killed  and  wounded.  The  de- 
tachment returned  to  Tioga  on  the  13th,  after  having  burnt  one 
of  the  Indian  towns. 

Greneral' Clinton  with  his  division,  having  been  joined  at 
Oghkwaga  by  a  detachment  of  Colonel  Pauling's  levies  from 
Warwasing,  arrived  at  Tioga  and  formed  a  junction  with  Sul- 
livan on  the  22d  of  August.  The  entire  command  amounted 
now  to  five  thousand,  consisting  of  the  brigades  of  Generals 
Clinton,  Hand,  Maxwell,  and  Poor,  tc^ther  with  Proctor's  ar- 
tillery and  a  corps  of  riflemen,  go  long  had  ihe  expedition 
been*  in  progress,  that  it  was  well  understood  the  Indians  and 
Tories  were  not  .unprepared  to  receive  them ;  and  in  moving 
up  the  Tioga  and  the  Chemung  rivers,  the  utmost  degree  of 
caution  was  observed  to  guard  against  surprise.  A  strong  ad- 
vanced guard  of  light  infantry  preceded  the  main  body,  which 
was  well  protected  by  large  flanking  parties.  In  this  way  they 
slowly  proceed  3d  in  the  direction  of  the  works  <rf  the  enemy, 
upon  the  Chemung  at  Newtown.  On  the  28th,  an  Indian  set- 
tlement was  destroyed,  together  with  fields  of  com,  and  other 
Indian  products  yet  unharvested.* 

*  The  inBtructtona  of  the  ComtfiaDder-in-chief  were  peremptory,  that  Sullivan 
was  not  even  tolieten  to  propositions  of  p«>acc  until  afW  he  «boul4  have  *'irmj 
thoroughly  completed  the  destruction  of  their  settlementf." 
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The  Indian^  detenniued  to  riak  a  general  action  in  defence 
of  theif  country ,  had  selected  their  ground  urith  judgmenCy 
about  a  mile  in  advance  of  Newtown/  Their  Ibroe  was  esti- 
mated by  General  Sullivan  at  fifteen  hundred,  including'  five 
eoonpanies  of  British  troops  and  rangers,  estimated  at  two  hun- 
dred men.  The  enemy,  however,  ooiy  allowed  ttieir  ibroe  to 
consist  of  five  hun^hred  and  fifty  Indians,  and  two  hundred  and 
fifty  whites — ^in  all,  el^t  hundred.t  Brant  commanded  the 
Indians,  and  the  regular  troops  and  rangers  were  led  by  Colonel 
John  Butler,  associated  witfi  whom  were  Colonels  Sir  John  and 
Guy  JohnscHi,  Major  Walter  N.  Butler,  and  Captain  IVrDonald-t 
The  enemy  had  constructed  a  breast-work'of  half  a  mile  in 
Imgth,  so  covered  by  a  bend  of  the  river  as  to  expose  only  flie 
fitont  and  one  of  the  flanks  to  attack ;  and  even  that  flank  was 
rendered  difllcult  of  iq)proach  by  resting  upon  a  steep  ridge, 
^  nearly  paralld  to  the  general  course  of  the  river,  terminating 
^  somewhat  below  the  breast-work.  Farther  yet  to  the  left  was 
*  still  another  ridge,  running  in  the  same  direction,  and  leading 
^  to  the  rear  of  the  American  army.  The  ground  was  covered 
**  with  pine,  interspersed  with  low  shrub  oaks,  many  of  which, 
<*  for  the  purpose  of  concealing  their  works,  had  been  cut  and 
^  brought  from  a  distimce,  and  stuck  down  in  their  front,  ex- 
^  hibiting  the  afqpearance  of  untransplanted  shrubbery.  The 
"  road,  after  crossing  a  deep  brook  at  the  foot  of  flie  hill,  turned 
<^to  the  right,  and  ran  nearly  parallel  to  the  breast-work,  so  as 
^  to  expose  the  whdle  flank  of  the  army  to  their  fire  should  it 
**  advance  without  discovering  their  position."  §  Detachments 
of  the  enemy,  ccnnmunicating  with  each  other,  were  stationed 
on  both  hills,  for  the  purpose  of  falling  upon  Sullivan's  right 
and  rear  the  moment  the  action  should  commence. 

The  enemy's  positbn  was  discovered  by  Major  P^r,  com- 
manding the  advance  guard,  ^  about  11  o'clock  in  the  morning 
of  the  2^th  of  August  General  Hand  immediately  formed  the 
light  inlantry  in  a  wood,  at  Ae  distanci^  of  «bout  four  hundred 
yards  fix>m  the  breast-work,  and  waited  uAtil  the  main  body  of 

•  The  site  of.the  preienttowa  ofBlmim.  f  (Gordon. 

I  It  isiiot  qnile  oftitAiB  whether  both  the  Johntoni  mn  engH^  ">  <^  acdML 
Sir  John  was  there,  and  the  author  has  somewhere  seen  the  name  of  Guy  Johnson 
as  having  likewise  been  in  the  battle  of  tht  Chemnofr 

{MmrshalL 
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the  army  arrived  on  the  gitnincL  A  skirmishing  was,  however, 
kept  up  by  both  sides — ^the  Indians  sallying  out  of  their  worfcs 
by  small  parties,  firmg,  and  suddenly  retreating — ^making  the 
woods  at  the  same  time  to  resound  with  their  war-whoops, 
piercing  the  air  from  point  to  point  as  though  the  tangled  forest 
were  alive  with  their  grim-visaged  warriors.  Correctly  judgifig 
that  the  hill  upon  his  right  was  occupied  by  Ae  savages,  (jeneral 
Sullivan  ordered  Poor's  brigade  to  wheel  oflF,  and  endeavor 
to  gain  their  left  flank,  and,  if  possible,  to  surround  them,  while 
the  artillery  and  main  body  of  the  Americans  attacked  them  in 
front*  The  order  was  promptly  executed;  but  as  Poor  climbed 
the  ajscent,  the  battle  became  animated,  and  the  possession  of  the 
hill  was  bravely  contested.  In  front  the  enemy  stood  a  hot 
cannonade  for  more  than  two  hoiu«.t  Both  Tories  and  Indians 
were  entitled  to  the  credit  of  fighting  manfully.  Every  rock, 
and  tree,  and  bush,  shielded  its  man,  from  behind  which  the 
winged  messengers  of  death  were  thickly  sent,  but  with  so  little 
eflfect  as  to  excite  astonishment.  The  Indians  pelded  ground 
only  inch  by  inch ;  and  in  their  retreat  darted  from  tree  to  tree 
with  the  agility  of  the  panther,  often  coAtesting  each  new  posi- 
tion to  the  point  of  the  bayonet — a  thing  very  unusual  even 
with  militiamen,  and  still  more  rare  among  the  imdiscipUned 
warriors  of  the  woods.  Thayendanegea  was  the  animating 
spirit  of  the  savages.  Always  in  the  thickest  of  the  fight,  he 
used  every  eflFort  to  stimulate  his  warriors,  in  the  hope  of  lead 
ing  them  to  victory.  Until  the  artillery  began  to  play,  the 
whoops  and  yells  of  the  savages,  mingled  with  the  rattling  of 
musketry,  had  well-nigh  obtained  the  mastery  of  sound.  But 
their  whoops  were  measurably  drowned  by  the  thunder  of  the 
cannon.  This  cannonade  <^  was  el^ant,"  to  adopt  the  phrase* 
ology  of  Sullivan  himself^  in  writing  to  a  fiiend,  and  gave  the 
Indians  a  great  panic.  Still,  the  battle  was  contested  in  front 
for  a  length  of  time  with  undiminished  spirit  But  the  severity 
of  fighting  was  on  the  flank  just  described.  As  Poor  gallantly 
approached  the  point  which  completely  uncovered  the  enemas 
rear.  Brant,  who  had  been  the  first  to  penetrate  the  design  of  the 
American  commander,  attempted  once  more  to  rally  his  forces, 
and  with  the  assistance  of  a  battalion  of  the  rangers,  make  a 

^  Letter  from  General  Sullivan  to  a  gentleman  in  Boston, 
t  Idam.    Vide  Remembrancer,  vol.  viL 
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Stand.  But  it  was  in  vayi,  altfioiigh  he  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  for  that  purpose— flying  from  point  to  point,  seeming  to 
be  everywhere  present,  and  using  every  means  in  his  power  to 
re-animate  the  flawing  spirits,  and  re-invigorate  tlie  arms  of  his 
followers.  Having  ascended  the  steep,  and  gained  his  object 
without  fidtering,  the  enemy's  flank  was  turned  by  Poor,  and 
the  fortunes  of  the  day  decided.  Perceiving  such  to  be  the  i(act, 
and  that  there  was  danger  of  being  surroimded,  the  retreat- 
halloo  was  raised,  and  the  enemy,  savages  and  white  men,  pre- 
cipitately abandoned  their  works,  crossed  the  river,  and  fled 
with  the  utmost  precipitation — ^the  Indians  leaving  their  packs 
and  a  number  of  their  tomahawks  and  scal|ring-lmives  behind 
them.  The  battle  was  long,  and  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
Woody.*  Eleven  of  their  dead  were  found  upon  the  field — an 
unusual  circumstance  with  the  Indians,  who  invariably  exert 
themselves  to  the  utmost  to  prevent  the  bodies  of  their  slain 
from  falling  into  the  bands  of  their  foes.  But  being  pushed  at 
the  point  of  the  bayonet,  they  had  not  time  to  bear  them  away. 
They  were  pursued  two  miles,  their  trail  affording  indubitable 
proof  that  a  portion  of  their  dead  and  woimded  had  been  carried 
offl  Two  canoes  were  found  covered  with  blood,  and  the  bodies 
of  fourteen  Indian  warriors  were  discovered  partially  buried 
among  the  leaves.  Eight  scalps  were  taken  by  the  Americans 
during  the  chase.t    Considering  the  duration  of  the  battle,  and 

*  Mr.  John  Salmon,  late  of  Livingston  Comity,  (N.  Y.)  who  was  a  member  of  a 
detachnnent  of  the  rifle  corps  in  this  expedition,  in  a  letter  written  for  Marj  Jemi- 
wtm*M  Narrative,  speaks  of  a  second  stand  made  by  the  Indians  at  a  plact  above 
Newtown  called  the  Narrows — "  Where,"  he  says,  '*  they  were  attacked  by  oar  men, 
who  killed  Qiem  in  great  nambers,  so  that  the  sides  of  the  rocks  next  the  river  ap- 
peared as  thoagh  blood  had  been  poured  on  them  by  pailfals.  The  Indians  threi^ 
their  dead  into  the  river,  and  escaped  the  beet  way  they  conld."  No  other  account 
makes  mention  of  any  such  incident,  unless,  indeed,  Mr.  Salmon  refers  to  the  killhig 
of  the  eight  warriors  whose  scalps  were  taken  during  the  flight,  according  to  one  of 
8tiUivan*s  letters  to  a  gentleman  in  Boston,  which  may  be  found  in  Almon's  Re- 
membrancer, and  whid)  is  the  avthority  for  thb  statement  in  the  text.  The  MS. 
jooraal  of  Capt  Fowler,  in  the  author's  possession,  commences  only  the  day  after 
tbebattleu 

t  **  On  the  next  morning  [after  Sullivan's  arrival  at  Catharine's  town,]  an  old 
woman  of  the  Cayuga  nation  was  found  in  the  woods,  who  informed  us  that  on  the 
ai^  after  the  battle  of  Newtown,  the  enemy  having  fled  the  whole  time,  arrived 
there  in  great  confusion  early  the  next  day ;  that  she  heard  the  warriors  tell  their 
women  that  they  were  conquered,  and  must  fly ;  that  they  had  a  great  many  killed, 
and  vast  numbers  wounded.  She  likewise  heard  the  lamentations  of  many  at  the 
loM  of  their  connenons.    Id  addition,  she  assured  ut  that  some  other  warriors  bad 
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the  obstinacy  with  which  it  was  m^taiued,  tf»  loss  of  the 
Americans  was  small  almost  to  a  miracle.  Only  iive  or  six 
n^n  were  killed,  and  between  forty  and  My  wounded.  Among 
the  American  officers  wounded  were  Major  Titoomb,  Captain 
ClayiS,  and  Lieutenant  CoUis — the  latter  mortally.  All  the 
bouses  of  tlie  contiguous  Indian  town  were  burnt,  and  thecom* 
fields  destroyed.* 

The  Americans  encamped  that  n%ht  on  the  field  of  botde; 
and  on  the  following  day,  the  wounded,  together  widi  the  heavy 
artillery,  and  wagfjns,  and  all  such  portions  of  the  baggi^  as 
would  not  be  required,  and  could  not  well  be  tranq)orted  in  the 
farther  prosecution  of  the  flying  ceaapeiga  now  to  be  performed^ 
were  sent  back  to  Tic^.  Only  four  brass  three-pounders  and 
a  small  howitzer  were  retained ;  and  the  whole  army  was  e< 
once  placed  upcm  short  allowance, — thesoldiers  submittingcbeer- 
fiilly  to  the  requisition,  the  moment  the  necessity  of  the  measure 
was  explained  to  them  in  a  speech  by  their  commander.  These 
wid  other  dispositions  having  been  made,  thd  army  moved  for- 
ward on  the  31st,  in  the  direction  of  Catharine's  town,  situated 

met  Butler  at  that  place,  and  desired  him  to  return  and  fight  again.  But  to  this  m- 
quest  they  could  obtain  no  satisfactory  answer ;  for,  as  they  observed,  *  Butler's 
mouth  was  closed.'  The  warriors,  who  had  been  in  the  action,  were  equally  averse 
to  the  proposal.** — SvIHuhm^w  Officid  AecounL 

*  The  strength  of  tho  enemy's  force  at  Newtown  was  never  ascertained  with  any 
degree  of  certainty  ;  although,  as  heretofore  stated  in  the  text,  it  was  the  opinion  of 
Sullivan,  and  also  of  his  general  officers,  that  it  must  have  exceeded  fiileen  hundred. 
Still,  the  two  prisoners  taken  estimated  them  only  at  eic^  hundred.  They  adeutled, 
however,  that,  in  addition  to  the  fivecoirpanies  of  rangers  engaged  in  the  actioii,afl 
the  warriors  of  the  Senecaa,  and  six  other  nations  of  Indiana,  were  engaiged.  In  ei)> 
der  to  determine  the  amount  of  their  force  with  as  much  aecuracy  as  eduld  be  al- 
tained.  General  Sullivan  examined  then*  breast^work,  the  extent  of  which  was  mora 
th«n  half  a  mile.  The  lines  were  flanked  in  every  part  hy  bastions  in  front,  and  a 
dsreHhig-house  also,  in  front  of  the  works,  had  been  oonTerted  into  a  Uook-bottM 
and  mtnned.  The  breast-work  appeared  to  have  been  fully  manned,  though,  at 
.  Sullivan  supposed,  by  only  a  single  rank.  Some  part  of  the  works  being  low,  tfas 
enemy  were  compelled  to  dig  holes  m  the  ground  to  corer  themselves  in  part.  A 
very  thin  scattering  line,  designed,  as  was  su|^>osed,  for  communicating  signals^ 
was  continued  from  those  works  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  ascended  by  General 
Poor,  where  a  large  body  had  been  stationed,  as  heretofore  stated,  for  the  purpofeof 
falling  upon  the  flank  of  the  Americans.  The  distance  from  the  breast-work  to  thai 
point  was  at  least  one  mile  and  a  half.  From  thence  to  the  hill  on  the  Araenean 
right  was  another  scattering  line  of  about  one  mile,  and  on  the  hill  a  breast-wotk, 
inui  a  strong  party,  destined,  as  it  was  supposed,  to  faU  upon  the  American  leai^ 
But  this  design  was  frustrated  by  the  roovequnts  of  Clinton,  as  already  mentioiiedf— 
ifide  SvUi9m*t  Qffldd  Report. 
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near  the  head  of  Seneca  Lake,  and  xhA  readence  of  the  cele- 
brated, Catharine  Bfontonr.  On  then:  way  thither,  Snlliwi  d^ 
stroyed  a  small  i^ettiem^it  of  eight  houses,  and  « town  called 
Knawaholee,  of  about  twenty  houses,  situated  on  a  peninsula 
at  the  conflux  of  the  Tioga  and  Cayuga  bi^inches.  Stveral 
eom-fields  were  destroyed  at  this  place,  and  a  number  of  other% 
also  very  largfe,  about  six  miles  up  the  Tioga,  by  Colonel  Dayton 
and  the  rifle  corps,  who  were  detached  thither  upon  that  service. 

The  Indians  and  Tories  acted  unwiiely  in  retreating  so  fit? 
as  they  did  from  the  battle  of  Newtown,  since  the  march  of  Sulli- 
van thence  to  Catharine's  town  was  of  the  most  difficult  and 
fetiguing  description.  They  were  compelled  to  traverse  several 
narrow  and  dang^xms  defiles  with  steep  hills  upon  either  side, 
Ae  passage  of  which  might  have  been  rendered  exceedingly 
annoying  to  their  invrulers  by  a  vigilant  enemy.  The  route  lay 
along  the  streams  ;  and  such  was  the  sinuous  course  of  one  of 
them,  almost  swelling  to  the  size  of  a  river,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  ford  it  several  times — fhe  men  up  to  their  middles  in 
water.  Worse  than  all,  they  were  compelled  to  thread  their 
way  through  a  deep-tangled  hemlock  swamp.  The  night  came 
on  exceedingly  dark,  aaid  the  suflerings  of  the  troops  were  great 
General  Sullivan  was  advised  not  to  enter  the  swamp  until  the 
next  day,  but  he  rejected  the  counsel,  and  obstinately  pushed 
forward.  So  fiitigued,  however,  was  the  army,  that  General 
Clinton,  "^rhose  division  brought  up  the  rear,  was  obliged  to  pass 
ihd  night  in  the  swamp  without  pack  or  baggage.  Neither 
Brant  nor  the  Butla-s  displayed  their  wonted  sagacity  on  this 
Occasion,  or  the  Arliericahs  might  have  been  made  to  suffer  se- 
verely for  their  rashness  in  penetrating  such  a  thicket  at  such 
an  hour.  The  excuse  of  the  Indians,  who  were  roasting  com 
not  many  miles  distant,  was,  that  the  way  was  so  bad,  and  the 
night  so  dark,  they  did  not  dream  of  Sullivan's  advancing  under 
such  circumstances. 

Disappointed  by  the  Oneidas,  upon  whose  assistance  General 
Sullivan  had  cqimted  as  guides  and  runners  through  the 
Indian  country,  but  only  four  of  whom  had  continued  with  the 
expedilicMl,  the  General  despatched  one  of  these  from  Catha- 
rine's town  to  the  castle  of  thfit  nation,  with  ah  address,  calliqg 
upon  all  who  were  friendly  to  the  Americans,  to  prove  the  sin . 
cerity  oi  theii^  profesnonB  by  joining  his  fences  immediiftelf . 
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The  meBsen^r,  Oiiei|^  .was  ofe)  inatfoeied  to  give  his  nation 
an  axuiouirt  of  the  battle  at  NeWt<J*ra.  He  did  not,  however^  re^i* 
tb«  exj^itioQ  notil  near  its  clofin^  lEIe.tlien^  reported  that  cm 
his  arrival'at  the  Oneida  castle,  a  council  was  convwied,  aod  * 
that  kis  people  ifrere  delighted  with  the  news  of  which  he  was  . 
Ifae  bearer.  Obedient,  moreoTer,  to  the  sununons  which  he  had 
borne  thither,  seventy  of  dieir warriors  had  set  out, with  him 
to  join  the  army,  and  thirty  taore  were  to  foUotr  the  next  day. 
But  on  that  (Jay,  near  the  Onondaga  village,  they  met  their  . 
brother,  Cotiowaga,irom  the  army,  who  informed  them  thatjthe 
General  had  already  advanced  as  far  as  "Kanasadage^i,  and  had 
men  enough— only  wanting  a  few  good  guides.  In  conse 
quence  of  this  information,  die  Oneida  warriors  had  turned 
back — transmitting,  however,  by  .him,  an  address  to  the  General, 
interceding  m  behalf  of  a  clat^  of  tly^  Cayugas,  who,  they  de- 
clared, had  always  been  friendly  to  the  United  States.  As  an 
evidence  of  this  fatt,  they  inferred  fo  the  oases  ^f  several  prison- 
ers, who,  as  it  was  allied,  hid  baen  surrendered  by,  them  to 
General  Schuyler.  The  Oneidafi,  therefore,  besought  General 
Sullivan  not  to  destroy  the  fiej[ds  of  thes^  friendly  CayugaS| 
who,  if  deprived  of  their  com,  would  fell  <ipoi|  them  for  support, 
and  they  already  had  a  heavy  burden  upon  tfiefr  hands  in  tli« 
persons  of  the  destitute  Onondagas.  General  Sullivan  imme- 
diataly  sent  a  speech  in  reply,  commending  the  Oneidas  for 
tlieir  fidelity  to  the  United  States,  but  expressing  his  siirprise 
at  their  interposing  a  word  in  behalf  of  any  portion  of  Ihe 
Cayugas,  whose  whole  course  had  been  ^narked,  not  only  by 
duplicity,  but  by  positire  hostility.  •  He  Aeiefoie  distinctly 
informed  the  Oneidas  that  the  Cayugas  should  be  chastised. 
Nor  did  he  fell  to  execute  his  purpose,  as  will  in  due  time  ap- 
pear.* 

The  brigade  of  General  Clinton  rejoined  the  main  army  on 
the  2d  of  September,  and  the  whole  encamped  at  Catharine's 
town,  which  was  entteely  d&tioyed  'on  the  following  day,  to- 
gether with  the  corn-fields  and  orchards.  -The  houses,  thirty 
in  nmnber,  were  burnt.  The.  work  of  destruction,  marking  that 
extraordinary  campa^,  was  now  begun  in  earnest  It  was 
considered  necessary  by  the  Conimander-in-chie]^  or  his  orders 

''  *  See  SalRran's  a^dre•l^  mid  Ibe  message  of  the  Oneidae  io  reply,  Almoi^e  Re- 
membrancer, forlTSO,  part  I. 
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WDuM  not  have  been  so  peremptory  ilpon  fbe  subject,  nor  Ws 
latisfaction  so  great  after  its  accomplishment.*  Still,  at  this  dift* 
tance  of  time,  when  the  mind  glanpes  back  not  <miy  to  the  waaof 
lier  of  towns  destroyed,  and  fields  ^laid, waste,  but  to  the  w«r 
of  extermination  ^iraged  against  the  rery  orchaivds,  it  is  difficult 
lo  suppress  feelings  of  regrei--Hiuich  less  to  bestow  a  wofI  of 
<x)mmendation.  It  has  been  asserted  that  some  p(  the  officeq^  - 
among  whom  were  General  Hand  and  Colonel  Durfoin,  obje(^te4 
to  this  wanton  destruction  of  the  firuit-trees,  as  discreditable  t» 
American  soldiers ;  but  the  Indians  had  b«en  foag  and  ctuelly 
provoking  the  Americans  by  the  ferocity  of  their  attacks  upon 
the  bonier  settlements,  and  it  had  been  judged  expedient  to  let 
the  arm  of  vengeance  fall  heavily  upon  them.  "  The  Indians,' 
said  SuUivaOy  <'  shall  see  that  there  is  malice  enough  in  otur 
"  hearts  to  destroy  every  thing  that  contributes  to  their  support  ;"t 
and  well  did  he  fulfil  the  threat. 

The  coaq)arative  state  of  civilization  to  which  the  Six  Jhw^ 
tions  had  arrived,  has  been  glanced  at  in  the  opening  of  the  pre> 
sent  chapter.  Still  it  is  apprehended  that  but  few  of  the  present 
generation  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  advances  which  the  In^ 
dians,  in  the  wide  and  beautiful  country  of  the  Cayugas  and 
Senecas,  had  made  in  the  march  of  civilization.  They  haA 
several  towns,  and  many  large  villages,  laid  out  with  a  conside- 
rable degree  of  regularity.  They  bad  firamed  houses,  some  of 
them  well  finished,  having  chimneys,  and  painted.  They  had 
broad  and  productive  fields ;  and  in  addition  to  an  abundance  of 
api^,  were  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pear,  and  the  still  mem 
delicious  peach.  But  after  the  battle  of  Newtown,  tenor  led 
the  van  of  the  invader,  whose  approach  was  heralded  by  watck- 
.  warn  stadoned  upon  every  height,  and  desolation  followed  weq^ 
ing  in  his  train.  The  Indians  everj^where  fled  as  Sullivan  adp- 
▼aneed,  and  the  whole  coimtry  was  swept  as  with  the  besom  of 
destruction.  On  the  4th,  as  the  turmy  advanced,  they  destroml 
a  small  scattering  settlement  of  ^ht  houses ;  and  two  days  aneff- 
ward  reached  the  more  considerable  town  of  Ken&aia,  contsiii- 
ing  aboiU  twenty  houses  neatly  built,  and  well  finished.  -  Thsie 

*  See  letter  of  Wanhington  to  Colond  John  lAarens,  Sept  SS,  1779;  to  tbe 
PifmiiMki  of  Congrew,  Oct.  9 ;  and  lo  the  Marqnit  d«  LiAjells,  OcHier  S^of 
Cm  nine  jeup^Spark$f  Vd*^ 

t  Gordon. 

VOL.  U.  ^ 
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wtte  reduced  to  ashes,  and  the  army  spent  nearly  a  day  in  du* 
stroying  the  fields  of  com  and  the  fruit-trees.  Of  these  there 
were  great  abundance,  and  many  of  them  appeared  to  be  very  an- 
cient. While  thus  engaged;  the  army-was  joined  by  one  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Wyoming,  a  captive  who  had  escaped  firom  the 
Indians.  He  informed  them  that  all  had  be^  terror  among  the 
F  Indians  since  the  battle  of  Newtown,  and  that  Kendaia  had  been 
deserted  two  days  before  in  the  greatest  confusion.  He  like- 
wise stated  various  reasons  for  believing  that  the  enemy  had  suf- 
fered ^atly  in  that  battle — that  he  had  heard  some  of  the  Indian 
women  lamenting  the  loss  of  their  connexions,  and  that  Brant 
had  taken  most  of  the  wounded  up  the  Tioga  river  in  water 
crafl,  which  had  been  previously  rnade  ready  in  case  of  defeat 
It  was  fiulher  believed  that  the  King  of  Kanadaseagea  had  been 
killed  at  Newtown.  He  had  been  seen  on  his  way  thither, 
and  had  nol  returned.  From  the  description  given  of  his  dress 
and  person,  moreover,  it  was  believed  by  General  Sullivan  that 
he  had  seen  his  body  among  the  slain. 

On  the  7th  of  September,  Sullivan  crossed  the  outlet  of  the 
Seneca  Lake,  and  moved  in  three  divisions  upon  the  town  of 
Kanadaseagea — the  Seneca  capital — containing  about  sixty 
houses,  with  gardens,  and  numerous  orchards  of  apple  and  peach 
trees.  It  was  Stillivan's  object  to  surround  the  town,  and  take 
it  by  surprise.  But,  although  Butler  had  endeavored  to  induce 
the  Indians  to  make  a  stand  at  that  place,  his  importunities  were 
of  no  avail.  They  said  it  was  of  no  use  to  contend  with  such 
an  army ;  and  their  capital  was  consequently  abandoned,  as  the 
other  towns  had  been,  before  the  Americans  could  reach  it  A 
detachment  of  four  hundred  men  was  sent  down  on  the  wesi 
side  of  the  lake,  to  destroy  Gotheseunquean,*  and  the  plantations 
in  the  neighborhood ;  while  at  the  same  time  a  number  of  vo- 
hmteers,  under  Colonel  Harper,  made  a  forced  march  in  the 
direction  of  the  Cayuga  Lake,  and  destroyed  Schoyere.  Meaur 
time  the  residue  of  the  army  was  employed,  on  the  8th,  in  the 
destniction  of  the  town,  together  with  the  fruit-trees,  and  fields 
of  corn  and  beans.t  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  work  of  destruction 
was  thorough  and  complete, 

*  TlMMi  spelled  l>y  General  SalliTan,  whose  official  account  is  in  part  the  bams  «f 
Ihb  miiTative.    Captain  Theodoaius  Fowler,  in  his  diar^,  writes  it  Karhaugpash* 
I  Journal  Af  Capt.  Fowler. 
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In  leaving  theii  town,  the  Indians  had  fled  with  such  preci- 
{Htancy  that  a  young  white  male  child,  about  seven  or  eight 
years  old,  was  left  behind,  asleep.  It  was  taken  in  charge  by 
an  officer,  who,  from  ill  health,  was  not  on  duty.  In  retiring 
from  the  campaign,  for  the  same  cause,  he  took  the  child  with 
him,  and  nothing  moie  of  its  history  is  known.  This  flight 
of  the  Indians  was  universal ;  and  of  all  commanders,  Sullivan  ' 
seems  to  have  been  least  successfril  in  finding  die  enemy  of 
whom  he  was  in  search,  save  only  when  the  enemy  wished  to 
be  found.  Upon  this  feature  of  the  present  campaign  it  has 
been  remarked,  that  although  the  Iwavery  of  this  officer  was  un- 
impeachable, yet  he  was  altc^ether  imacquainted  with  the 
science  of  Indian  warfare,  and  was  sure  to  use  the  best  means 
to  keep  the  savages  at  such  a  distance,  that  they  could  not  b^ 
brought  unwillingly  to  an  engagement.  For  instance,  he  per 
sisted  in  the  practice  of  having  cannon  fired  fironf  his  camp, 
mornings  and  evenings,  forgettii^  whoi  every  bne  else  perceived, 
that  the  Indians  were  thus  notified  of  his  position  and  the  rapi- 
dity of  his  marches — thus  being  enabled  daily  to  retieat  from 
his  approach  exactly  in  time.* 

From  this  point  a  detachment  of  sixty  men,  with  the  lame 
and  sick,  was  sent  back  to  Tioga.  The  main  army  then  moved 
forward  upon  Kanandaigua,  at  which  place  it  arrived  in  two 
days.  Here  they  "found  twenty-three  very  el<^ant  houses, 
"  mostly  firamed,  and  in  general  large,''t  together  with  very  ex- 
tensive fields  of  com — all  of  which  were  destroyed.  From 
Kanandaigua  they  proceeded  to  the  small  town  of  Honeoye,  con- 
sisting of  ten  houses,  which  were  immediately  burnt  to  the 
ground.  A  post  was  established  at  Honeoye,  to  maintain  which 
a  strong  garrison  was  left,  with  the  heavy  stores  and  one  field- 
j»ece.  With  this  precautionary  measure  the  army  prepared  to 
advance  upon  the  j'et  more  considerable  town  of  Qenesee — the 
great  capital  of  the  western  tribes  of  the  confederacy — contain- 
ing their  stores,  and  their  broadest  cultivated  fields. 

Hearing  of  Sullivan^  continued  advance,  and  of  his  purpose 
to  strike  their  towns  upon  the  Genesee,  the  Indians  once  more 
began  to  think  of  giving  battle.  A  council  of  their  towns  was 
convened,  the  r-solt  of  which  was  a  determination  to  intercepl 

•  Letter  of  John  Salmon,  in  tbo  Appcndiz  oTMaiy  Jemiioa't  LUe. 
t  General  SuUivan'n  official  account. 
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tlie  inraders,  atid  strike  another  blow  in  defence  of  their  homes. 
They  felt  that  if  unopposed,  ri:  e  destruction  of  their  towns  would 
be  ineritaUe,  and  their  fate  could  be  no  worse  should  they  moot 
and  fight  the  c<Hiqueror — whatever  might  be  the  result  Their 
first  precaution  was  to  place  their  women  and  children  in  a 
place  of  security,  in  the  woods  at  a  distance  firom  their  town ;  so 
ihat,  in  the  event  of  beings  thenksehres  defeated,  the  non-conibatants 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  escape.  Having  made  tfieir  pre- 
parations, the  warriors  took  tile  field  again — selecting  for  their 
battle-ground  a  positi<m  between  Honeoy©  Creek  and  the  head 
of  CJonnissius  Lake.*  Racing  themselves  in  ambush,  they 
awaited  the  approach  of  Sullivan's  forces.  They  rose,  however, 
upon  the  advance-guard  of  the  Americans,  and  after  a  brisk 
skirmish,  the  latt»  fell  back  upon  the  main  body — of  which  the 
Indians  did  not  await  the  arrival.  The  only  firuit  of  tiiis  attack, 
on  behalf  bf  the  Indians,  was  the  capture  of  two  Indian  prison- 
ers of  the  Oneida  tribe.  Of  itself  tiiis  incident  was  insignifi- 
cant ;  but  a  transaction  grew  out  of  it  of  thrilling  interest,  and 
strongly  illustrative  of  Indian  character.  One  of  the  Indians 
thus  taken,  was  Greneral  Sullivan's  guide,  and  had,  moreover, 
been  very  active  in  die  contest,  rendering  the  Americans  fire- 
quent  and  important  services.  On  ttiat  account  he  was  a  prison- 
er of  consequence.  But  tiiere  was  another  feature  in  the  case 
not  altogether  unworthy  of  note.  This  faithful  Indian  had  an 
elder  brother  engaged  with  the  enemy,  who,  at  the  beginning  ot 
the  war,  had  exerted  all  his  power  to  persuade  the  younger  into 
the  British  service  also,  but  without  success.  At  the  close  of  tins 
skirmish  the  broti^fs  met  for  tiie  first  time  since  their  separation, 
when  they  had  respectivdy  chosen  to  travel  difiSsrent  war-paths ; 
the  younger  a  prisoner  to  the  elder.  The  latter  had  no  sooner 
recognized  his  brother  after  the  mekcy  tiian  his  eyes  kindled 
with  that  fibred  and  peculiar  lustre  which  lights  up  tiie  burning 
eyes  of  a  savage  when  nteditatiiig  v^igeance.  Ap|Mroachii^ 
him  haughtily,  he  ^ke  ^  foikrws : — 

"  Brother  !  You  have  merited  deatit  I  The  hatchet  or  the 
war-club  shall  finish  your  cai^r !  When  I  begged  of  you  to 
follow  me  in  the  fortunes  of  war,  you.  were  deaf  to  my  ories : 
you  spumed  my  aitreaties ! 

•  At  or  near  a  plaoe  now  called  Hflndaiwm's  Flatts.  Vide  Life  of  Maiy  Jttni 
•on  and  letter  of  John  Salmon* 
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"  Bkother  I  You  have  loerited  death,  and  shall  have  your 
d6$ert$  !  When  the  rebels  r{^aed  their  Hotcl^ts  to  %bt  their 
good  master,  you  sharpened  your  Joiife,  you  brightened  your 
life,  and  led  on  our  foes  to  the  fields  of  our  fathers ! 

<^  BaoTHER  t  You  haye  merited  death,  anA  shall  die  by  our 
bands !  When  those  rebels  had  driven  us  from  the  fields  of  our 
fathers  to  seek  out  new  houses,  it  was  you  who  could  dare  t^ 
itep  forth  as  their  pilot,  and  conduct  them  even  to  the  doors  of 
our  wigwams,  to  butcher  our  children  and  put  us  to  death ! 
No  crime  can  be  greater  !  But  though  you  have  merited  d^atb, 
and  shall  die  on  thisspot,  my  hands  shall  not  be  stained  with  the 
Uood  of  a  brother ! —  Who  %oUl  stri/ce  ?" 

A  pause  of  but  a  moment  ensued.  The  bright  hatchet  ot 
Little  Beard,  the  sachem  of  the  village,  flashed  in  the  air  like  the 
lightning,  and  the  young  Oneida  chief  was  dead  at  his  feet.* 
The  other  captive,  who  was  also  an  Oneida  sachem,  was  then 
informed  by  little  Beard  that  he  was  warring  only  against  the 
whites,  and  that  his  life  should  be  spared ;  adding,  farther,  that 
at  a  suitable  time  he  should  be  restored  to  liberty.  Distrusting 
the  good  &ith  of  the  chief^  however,  the  captive  watched  an  op- 
portunity for  escape,  and  very  shortly  afterward  accomplished 
bis  purpose — but  in  a  manner  whidi  produced  another  tragic 
catastrophe,  as  will  presently  appear. 

From  Honeoye,  General  Sullivan  advanced  in  two  days  upon 
a  town  containing  twenty-five  houses,  called  Kanag^isaws. 
There  were  large  corn-fields  to  be  destroyed  here  also,  and  a 
bridge  to  be  constructed  over  an  unfordable  creek  intervening 
between  Kanaghsaws  and  Little  Beardstown,  l3ring  next  in  the 
route  to  Genesee — so  called  firom  the  name  of  acelebrated  qhief 
Aea  residing  there.  While  delayed  by  these  obstacles,  Lieute 
aant  Boyd,  of  the  rifle  corps,  was  detached  with  twentynsix  me^ 
to  reconnoitre  that  chieftain's  town,  where  also  was  a  castle. 
Having  perforoied  that  duty,  and  in  doing  so  killed  and  scalped 
Iwo  Indianst  in  the  odierwise  deserted  village,  he  had  con^ 
jaaenced  his  return  to  the  main  diviskm.    It  so  happened  th^ 

*  Thifl  was  truly  a  shocking  transaction,  but  not  so  shockiag  as  that  of  the  fioni* 
Uo  fratricide  before  recorded  at  Wyoming,  nor  so  shocking  as  the  attempt  of  the 
brother  of  Colonel  Frey  at  Oriskany.  The  Indian  had  fiur  the  moat  hvmtnity,  |nd 
iir  the  highest  tense  of  honor  and  doty. 

t  Captain  Fowler's  Journal.  One  of  these  Indians  was  shot  and  scalped  1^ 
Morpby,  whomnmm  has  already  occurred  in  conneiioa  with  the  B^Mimm  yifm 
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Boyd  was  passing  at  no  great  distance  from  the  party  of  Indians 
having  the  Oneida  prtsoner  in  charge.  The  latter  was  guarded 
by  two  Indians,  between  whom  he  was  walking  arm  in  arm, 
when,  at  a  fevorable  moment,  he  suddenly  broke  from  their 
grasp,  and  fled  at  the  |op  of  his  speed  in  the  direction  of  Sulli- 
van's army.  The  Indians,  in  goodly  numbers,  turned  out  in 
pursuit,  and  while  running,  fell  in  with  the  party  of  Lieutenant 
Boyd.*  By  this  time  the  Indians  in  pursuit  after  the  ftigitive 
numbered  several  hundred,  under  the  immediate  command  of 
Jos^h  Brant,  who  seems  suddenly  to  have  made  his  appearance 
for  the  occasion.t  Indeed,  according  to  one  authority.  Brant 
was  not  concerned  with  the  pursuit,  but  had  previously  secreted 
himself  in  a  deep  ravine,  with  a  large  party  of  his  Indians  and 
Butler's  rangers,  for  the  express  purpose  of  cutting  off  Boyd's 
retreat.t  Discovering  his  situation,  and  in  fact  surrounded  by 
fearful  odds,  Boyd  saw,  of  course,  that  his  only  chance  of  escape 
was  to  strike  at  some  given  point,  and  cut  his  way  through  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  It  was  a  bold  measure ;  but  there  was  no 
alternative,  and  he  made  three  successive  attempts  to  accomplish 
his  purpose.  In  the  first,  several  of  the  enemy  fell,  without  the 
loss  of  a  single  man  on  his  own  part.  But  he  was  repulsed. 
The  Indians  stood  their  ground  nobly ;  and  in  the  second  and 
third  attempts  upon  their  line  by  Boyd,  his  whole  party  fell  ex- 
cept himself  and  eight  others.  In  the  next  moment  several  ot 
these  were  killed,  while  a  few  succeeded  in  flight — among  whom 
was  the  bold  Virginian,  Murphy.  Boyd  was  himself  taken  pri- 
soner, and  one  other  man  named  Parker.  The  Lieutenant  im- 
mediately solicited  an  interview  with  Thayendan^ea,  and 
making  himself  known  as  a  freemason,  was  assured  by  the  chief 
of  protection.}  One  of  the  party  under  Lieutenant  Boyd  was  a 
brave  Oneida  warrior,  named  Honyerry,  who  served  him  as  a 
guide.  This  faithful  Indian  had  served  long  with  the  Ameri- 
cans, and,  as  the  reader  has  already  seen,  was  particularly  dis~ 
tinguished  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  where  so  many  of  die 
Mohawk  and  Seneca  warriors  fell.  On  the  present  occasion, 
moreover,  he  acquitted  himself  with  signal  courage.    Being  aa 

9  Life  of  Mary  Jemison. 

t  Captain  Fowler  and  John  Salmon  boCh  state  the  namber  of  Indians  engaged  ai 
tins  aflfkir  at  apward  of  five  hundred, 
X  John  Salmoa't  letter.  f 
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excellent  marksman,  his  lifle  did  great  execution.  The  Indians 
knew  him,  and  as  they  closed  in  upon*  the  little  band,  poor 
Honyerry  was  literally  hacked  to  pieces/  It  was  a  dear  victory, 
however,  to  the  enemy.  The  firing  was  so  close  before  the 
brave  party  was  destrojred,  that  the  powder  of  the  enemy's 
muskets  was  driven  into  their  flesh.  The  enemy  had  no  covert, 
while  Boyd's  party  was,  for  a  portion  of  the  tim6  at  least,  pos- 
sessed of  a  very  advantageous  one.  The  enemy  were,  moreover. 
fio  long  employed  in  removing  their  dead,  that  the  approach  of 
General  Hand's  brigade  obliged  them  to  leave  one  of  the  numbei 
among  the  dead  riflemen ;  tc^ther  with  a  wagon  load  of  pacte^ 
blankets,  hats,  and  provisions,  which  they  had  thrown  of  to 
enskble  them  to  act  with  more  agility  in  the  field.t 

From  the  battle-field  Brant  conducted  Lieutenant  Boyd  ami 
bis  fellow  captive  to  Little  Beard's  town,  where  they  found  Co- 
lonel Butler  with  a  detachment  of  the  rangers.  While  under 
(he  supervision  of  Brant,  the  Lieutenant  was  well  treated  and 
safe  firom  danger.  But  the  chief  being  called  away  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  multi&rious  duties,  Boyd  was  left  with  Butleri 
who  soon  afterward  b^an  to  examine  him  by  questions  as  to 
the  situation,  numbers,  and  intentions  of  General  Sullivan  and 
his  troops.  He,  of  course,  declined  answering,  all  improper 
questions ;  whereat  Butler  threatened  that  if  he  did  not  give  him 
full  and  explicit  information,  he  would  deliver  him  up  to  the 
lender  mercies  of  the  Indians.  Relying  confidently  upon  the 
assurances  of  the  generous  Mohawk  chieftain,  Boyd  still  refused; 
and  Butler  fulfilled  his  bloody  threat — delivering  him  over  to 
Little  Beard  and  his  clan,  the  most  ferocious  of  the  Seneca 
tribe.t  The  gallant  fellow  was  immediately  put  to  death  by 
ior,ture  ;  and  in  the  execution  there  was  a  refinement  of  cruelty, 
of  which  it  is  not  known  that  a  parallel  instance  occurred 
during  the  whole  war.  Having  been  denuded,  Boyd  was  tied 
io  a  sapling,  where  the  Indians  first  practised  upon  the  steadi- 
ness of  his  nerves  by  hurling  their  tomahawks  apparently  athis 
head,  but  so  as  to  strike  the  trunk  of  the  sapling  as  near  to  his 
head  as  possible  without  hitting  it — groups  of  Indians,  in  the 
meantune,  brandishing  their  knives,  and  dancing  around  him 

•  Captain  Fowler's  JoamaL  t  Sullivan's  Official  Avcoant 

t  Letter  of  Salmon.    Th«>re  is  some  rea«tn  to  doubt  which  of  the  Butlers  was  the 
ador  in  this  instaoce— the  father,  Colonel  John,  or  the  more  severe  Captain,  his  sob. 
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with  the  most  frantic  demonstrations  of  joy.  His  nails  wove 
pulled  out,  his  nose  cut  off,  and  one  of  his  eyes  plucked  out 
His  tongue  was  also  cut  out,  and  he  was  stabbed  in  yarions 
places.*  After  amusing  themselves  suffid^itly  in  this  way,  a 
small  incision  was  made  in  his  abdomen,  and  the  end  of  <Nie  of 
his  intestines  taken  out  and  listened  to  the  tree.  The  victim 
was  then  unbound,  and  driven  round  the  tree  by  brute  force, 
until  his  intestines  had  all  been  literally  drawn  from  his  body 
and  wound  round  its  trunk.  His  sufferings  were  then  terminated 
by  striking  his  head  from  his  body.  It  was  then  raised  upon  a  pole 
in  triumph.  Parker,  the  other  captive,  was  likewise  beheaded,  but 
Bot  otherwise  tortured.  After  the  conclusion  of  this  tragedy,  the 
Indians  held  a  brief  council  to  determine  whether  to  offer  any 
fiirther  resistance  to  G^ieral  Sullivan,  or  to  yield  their  country 
to  his  ravages  without  opposition.  They  finally  came  to  the 
decision  that  they  were  not  sufficiently  powerful  to  oppose  tbe 
invaders  with  suc^^ess,  and  thereupon  decided  to  leave  their  po»> 
sessions,  for  the  preservation  of  their  lives  and  those  of  thdr 
fiomlies.  The  women  and  children  were  thereupon  sent  away 
in  the  direction  of  Niagara,  while.the  warriors  remained  in  the 
forests  about  Little  B^d's  town,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
Americans.t  • 

As  soon  as  the  main  division  -had  heard  of  the  situation  of 
Boyd,  they  moved  forward — arriving,  however,  only  in  season 
to  bury  the  bodies  of  the  slain.t  This  tragic  occurrence  took 
place  on  the  13th  of  September.  On  the  same  day  Sullivan 
moved  forward  to  a  place  called  Gathtsegwarohare,  where  the 
enemy,  both  Indians  and  rangers,  were  apparently  disposed  to 
Hiake  a  stand.  The  troops  were  immediately  brought  into  order 
of  battle,  and  General  Clinton's  brigade  commenced  a  movement* 
with  a  view  of  outflanking  and  gaining  the  enemy's  rear.    B^ 

•  Sullivan's  Official  Account 

1  Life  of  Mary  Jemison.  According  to  Colonel  Butler^  statOTiient,  afler  his  fl» 
ttnnation  Boyd  was  sent  forward  with  a  guard  to  Niagara ;  hut,  while  passiag 
through  Gencaee  Tillage,  an  old  Indian  rushed  out  and  tomahawked  him.  But 
Salmon  says  he  was  put  to  death  by  the  most  cruel  tortures,  and  so  says  the  official 
fuport  of  General  Suhivan.  Mary  Jemison,  who  was  with  the  Inamns,  gives  the 
dstails  from  which  the  preset  aoooant  is  drawn.  It  is  to  be  hoped,  botrever,  that 
Colonel  Butler  was  not  accessary  to  the  cruelty ;  and  in  justice  to  his  menioryy  it 
mast  be~  admitted  that  it  was  not  a  transaction  characteristic  of  him. 

t  They  were  buried  «t  a  pkee  now«rtled  QKwaUnd,  where  the  |;rere  wm  rvf 
vQesnOytobei 
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cKsooYering  the  morementi  the  enemy  retreated  with  precipili^ 
lion.  Sullivan  encanq»ed  on  the  ground — ^the  men  sleeping  on 
their  arms,  in  the  expectation  of  an  attack.  But  the  enemy  did 
not  disturb  their  repose ;  and  (^n  the  14th  the  army  continued 
its  advance,  and  crossed  the  Genesee  river.  Arriving  at  littlo 
Beard's  town,*  they  found  the  mutilated  bodies  <^  Boyd  and 
PSGorker,  which  were  buried  on  the  bank  of  Beard's  Greek,  under 
a  duiq;>  of  wild  plum  tree6.t 

The  valley  of  the  G^esee,  for  its  beauty  and  lertility,  was 
beheld  by  the  amay  of  BuUivan  with  astonishment  and  defl^iht. 
Though  an  Indian  country,  and  peopled  only  by  the  wild  men 
of  the  woods,  its  rich  intervales  presented  the  appearance  of 
kng  cultivation,  and  were  then  smiling  with  their  harvests  of 
iqiening  com.  Indeed,  the  Indians  themselves  professed  not 
lo  know  when  or  by  whom  the  lands  upon  that  stream  were 
first  brought  into  cultivation.  Nearly  half  a  century  before, 
Mary  Jemison  liad  observed  a  quantity  of  human  bones  wa^ed 
down  from  one  of  the  banks  of  the  river,  which  the  Indians  held 
w&re  not  the  remains  of  their  own  people,  but  of  a  different  race 
of  men  who  had  once  possessed  that  country.  The  Indisam, 
they  contended,  had  never  buried  their  dead  in  such  a  situa^ 
tion.  Be  all  this,  however,  as  it  may,  instead  of  a  howling 
wilderness,  Sullivan  and  his  troops  found  the  Genesee  flatts,  and 
many  other  districts  of  the  country,  resembling  much  more  the 
Ofehards,  and  forms,  and  gardens  of  civilized  life.  But  all  was 
now  doomed  to  speedy  devastation.  The  Genesee  castle  was 
desfroyed.  The  troops  scoured  the  whole  region  round  about, 
and  Iximt  and  destroyed  every  thi^  that  came  in  their  way. 
little  Beard  himself  had  officiated  as  master  of  ceremonies  at 
(he  torturing  of  Boyd ;  and  his  town  was  now  burnt  to  the 
ground,  and  large  quantities  of  com,  which  his  people  had  laid 
vp  in  store,  were  desti^yed  by  being  burnt  or  thrown  into  the 
river.  "  The  town  of  Genesee  contained  one  hundred  end 
« twenty-eight  houses,  mostly  large  and  very  elegant.  It  wa3 
"  beautifully  situated,  almost  encircled  with  a  clear  flatt,  ex- 
■  tending  a  number  of  miles ;  over  which  extensive  fields  of  com 
«  were  waving,  together  with  every  kind  of  vegetable  that  could 
*be  conceived."  t    But  the  entire  army  was  immediately  en- 

•  The  place  is  now  e«Ued  LeioesCar. 

«  Oo  the  road  now  ninniag  from  MoiiPir  to  Geaaieo.       I  fiuUiwi^  AcMant* 
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guged  in  destroying  it,  and  the  axe  and  the  torch  soon  Iransfonn* 
ed  the  whole  of  that  beautiful  region  from  the  character  of  a  gar^ 
den  to  a  scene  of  drear  and  sickening  desolation.  Forty  Indian 
towns,  the-  largest  containing  qpe  hundred  and  twenty-eight 
houses,  were  destroyed.*  Com,  gathered  and  ungathered,  to 
the  amount  of  one  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  bushels,  shared 
the  same  fate ;  their  fruit-trees  were  cut  dowii ;  and  the  Indians 
were  hunted  like  wild  beasts,  till  neither  house,  nor  fruit-tree,  nor 
field  of  com,  nor  inhabitant,  remained  in  the  whole  country.  The 
gardens  were  enriched  with  great  quantities  ofmsefiit  vegetables, 
of  diflferent  kinds.  The  size  of  the  com-fields,  as  well  as  the 
high  degree  of  cultivation  in  which  they  were  kept,  excited 
wonder ;  and  the  ears  of  com  were  so  r^narkably  large,  that 
many  of  them  measured  twenty-two  inches  in  length.  So  nu- 
merous were  the  fmit-trees,  that  in  one  orchard  they  cut  down 
fifteen  hundred.! 

It  is  in  connexion  with  this  campaign  that  the  name  of  the 
celebrated  Seneca  orator,  Sagat/ewatha,  or  Red  Jacket,  first 
occurs  in  history,  or  rather,  will  now  for  the  first  time  thus  oc- 
cuf,  since  it  has  never  yet  been  mentioned  at  so  early  a  date  by 
any  previous  writer.    It  is  well  known  by  all  who  are  ao- 

*  It  bos  already  been  seen  that  this  wide-spread  destruction  was  the  result  of  the 
express  instructions  of  General  Washington.  It  was  in  reference  to  this  fact,  that, 
when  addressing  President  Washington  at  an  Indian  council  held  in  Philndelphia, 
in  1792,  Cornplanter  commenced  his  speech  in  the  following  strain  : — **Fath»»: 
''The  voice  of  the  Seneca  nation  speaks  to  you,  the  Great  Counsellor,  in  whose 
**  heart  the  wise  men  of  alt  the  Thirteen  Fi^s  have  placed  their  wisdonu  It  jntLj 
**  be  very  small  in  your  ear?,  and  we  therefore  entreat  you  to  hearken  with  attention : 
**  for  we  are  about  to  speak  to  yoti  oi  things  which  to  us  are  very  great  When  your 
**  army  entered  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  we  called  yon  the  Towy  Dbstrotsk  ; 
**  and  to  tliis  day,  when  that  name  is  heard,  our  women  look  behind  them  and  turn 
**  pale,  and  our  children  ding  dose  to  the  necks  of  their  mothers.  Our counsellora 
''and  warriors  are  men,  and  cannot  be  afraid ;  but  their  hearts  are  grieved  with  the 
*<  fears  of  our  women  and  children,  and  desire  that  it  may  be  buried  eo  deep  as  to  bo 
*hwardnomore.»» 

t  Ramsay.  See,  also.  History  of  the  British  Empire,  8  volumee— anonymom. 
While  Sullivan  was  at  Genesee,  a  female  captive  from  Wyoming  was  re-taken. 
She  gave  a  deplorable  account  of  the  terror  and  confusion  of  the  Indians.  The  wo- 
men, she  said,  were  constantly  begging  the  warriors  to  sue  for  peace ;  and  one  of  tb« 
Indians,  she  stated,  had  attempted  to  shoot  Colonel  Johnson  for  the  falsehoods  by 
which  he  had  deceived  and  ruined  them.  She  overheard  Butler  tell  Johnson  that 
after  the  battle  of  Newtown  it  was  impossible  to  keep  the  Indians  together,  and 
that  he  thought  they  would  soon  be  in  a  miserable  situation,  as  all  t>  eir  crope  wovld 
be  destroyed,  and  they  ooold  not  be  sappUed  at  Niagara. 
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quainted  with  Indian  history,  that  Brant  and  Red  Jacket  wete 
irreconcileable  enmnies.  llie  origin  of  this  enmity  has  never 
yet  been  known  to  the  public,  and  it  has  by  some  been  imputed  to 
tije  jealousy  entertained  by  Brant  of  the  growing  reputation  of 
his  younger  and  more  eloquent  rival.  But  such  is  not  the  fact 
Brant  ever  acknowledged  the  great  intellectual  powers  of  Red 
Jacket,  but  always  maintained  that  he  was  not  only  destitute  of 
principle,  but  an  arrant  coward.  In  support  of  these  opinions, 
he  asserted  that  Red  Jacket  had  given  him  much  trouble  and 
embarrassment  during  this  campaign  of  General  Sullivan,  and 
was  in  fact  the  principal  cause  of  the  disgrace  and  disasters  of 
the  Indians.  In  relating  a  history  of  the  expedition  to  a  dis- 
tinguished American  gentleman,*  Brant  stated  that  after  the 
battle  of  Newtown,  Red  Jacket  was  in  the  habit  of  holding  pri- 
vate councils  wi^h  the  young  warriors,  and  some  of  the  more 
timid  sachems,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ))ersuade  them  to  sue 
for  peace,  upon  any — even  ignominious  terms ;  and  that  at  one 
time  he  had  so  fiur  succeeded  as  to  induce  them  to  send  pri- 
vately, and  without  the  knowledge  of  the  principal  war  chiefi, 
a  runner  into  General  Sullivan's  camp,  to  make  known  to  him 
the  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  and  division  that  prevailed  among 
the  Indians,  and  to  invite  him  to  send  a  flag  of  truce  with  cer- 
tain propositions  calculated  to  increase  their  divisions  and  pro- 
duce a  dishonorable  peace.  Brant,  who  ^as  privately  informed 
of  all  these  proceedings,  but  feared  the  consequences  of  disclos- 
ing and  attempting  to  suppress  them  by  forcible  means,  des- 
patched, secretly  also,  two  confidential  warriors  to  way-lay  the 
flag  when  on  its  route  firom  the  American  to  the  Indian  camp, 
and  to  put  the  bearer  of  it  to  death,  and  theti  return  secretly  with 
his  despatches.  This  was  accomplished  as  he  directed,  and  all 
attempts  at  farther  negotiations  thereby  prevented.  It  was  cer- 
tainly a  bold  measure ;  and  how  &r  Brant's  c<mduct  therein  is 
susceptible  of  justification,  or  even  palliation,  will  depend  oh  a 
variety  of  minute  circumstances  which  it  is  now  too  late  to  as- 
certain. 

Having  completed  the  objects  contemplated  by  the  expediticm 
to  the  point  at  which  he  had  arrived.  General  Sullivan  re-cross- 
ed the  Genesee  with  his  army  on  the  16th  of  September^  and 

*  The  Ute  Secretary  of  War,  General  Peter  B.  Porter. 
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48t  out  on  his  reloni.  Why  he  did  not  foUoif  up  his  succesii 
Knd  strike  at  the  enemy's  citadel  at  Niagara,  which  at  that  time 
^QS  in  no  situation  for  formidable  resistance,  is  a  question  diffi- 
cult c^  solution.  Unquestionably,  in  the  organization  of  the  ex- 
pedition, the  conquest  of  Niagara,  the  head-quarters  of  the  foe  of 
.«1I  descriptions,  and  the  seat  of  British  influence  and  ponrar 
lunong  the  Indians,  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  in  view. 
But  perhaps  the  forces  of  the  American  General  had  become  too 
much  weakened  by  fidckness  and  fiitigue,  (they  had  not  lost  a 
hundred  men  in  battle,)  to  allow  of  a  £Eurther  advance.  Gertain 
it  is,  that  the  most  importmit  feature  of  the  ^iterprise  was  not 
undertaken ;  and  it  will  be  seen  in  the  sequel,  that  but  small  ul- 
timate advantage  resulted  from  the  campaign.  Stimulated  by 
a  yet  keener  thirst  for  revenge,  clouds  of  savages  were  afterward 
again  and  again  se^i  to  sweep  through  the  valley  of  the  Mohaii^ 
with  the  scalping  kilife  and  the  torch.  The  excuse  offered  by 
Sullivan  himself  was,  the  want  of  provisions ;  but  this  defi- 
ciency might  have  been  most  abundantly  supjdied  from  the  am* 
pie  stores  of  the  Indians,  which  were  either  burnt  or  thrown 
into  the  river. 

The  return  of  the  army  was  along  the  same  track  by  which 
it  had  ^vanced.  On  the  20th,  having  re-crossed  the  outlet  of 
Seneca  Lake,  Colonel  Zebulon  Butler  was  detached -witfi  the 
rifle  corps  and  five  hundred  men,  to  pass  round  the  foot  of  Cay- 
uga Lake,  and  lay  waste  the  Indian  towns  on  its  eastern  shore ; 
while  on  the  next  day.  Lieutenant  Colonel  Dearborn,  with  two 
hundred  men,  was  detached  to  perform  the  same  service  along 
the  south-western  shore.  The  main  army  pursued  the  moat 
direct  route  to  the  Chemung  and  Tiogau  On  the  26th  Colo- 
nel Dearborn's  detachment  returned,  and  on  the  26th  they  were 
rejoined  by  Colonel  Butler,  who  had  burnt  three  towns  of  the 
Cayugas,  including  their  capital.*  Dearborn  had  burnt  six 
tpwns  in  his  route,  destroying  at  the  same  time  large  quantities 

*  The  Oneidas,  it  will  be  recollected,  had  been  interceding  in  behalf  of  the  Cayu- 
gas, or  at  least  a  portion  of  them.  Upon  this  point  (General  Sullivan  wrote  in  his 
oflSoal  report  as  follows :— ^*I  trust  the  steps  I  have  taken  in  respect  to  (he  Oaja- 
**  g^s  will  j)rove  satisfactory.  And  here  I  beg  leave  to  mention,  that  on  searobiii^ 
''the  houses  of  these  pretended  neutral  Cayugas,  a  number  of  scalps  were  foonJ, 
••which  appeared  to  have  been  lately  taken,  %ihich  Colonel  Butler  showed  to  the 
••Oneidas,  who  said  that  they  were  then  convinced  of  the  justice  of  the  steps  I  had 
•'taken." 
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Off  com.  On  fti©  same  day  Colonels  Tan  Courtlandt  and  Day^- 
tofn  vr&ce  detached  upon  a  similar  service,  for  the  destruction  df 
kuige  fields  of  com  growing  upon  th'^  banks  of  the  Tioga  and 
ks  tributaries. 

On  the  30th  of  September  the  army  reached  itd  original  point 
of  conc^itration  at  Tioga,  where,  it  will  be  recollected,  a  fort 
had  been  dirown  up,  and  left  in  charge  of  a  small  garrison. 
This  work  was  destro3red  on  the  3d  of  October.  The  army 
then  resumed  its  return  march,  and  passing  flirough  Wyoming, 
arriyed  at  Easton  on  the  15th.  The  distance  thence  to  the  Ge- 
desee  castle  was  two  hunck^  and  eighty  nriles.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  action  at  Newtown,  the  achievements  of  the  ariirf 
in  battle  were  not  great.  But  it  had  scoured  a  broad  extent  of 
country,  and  laid  ihore  towns  in  ashes  than  had  ever  been  de 
stroyed  on  the  continent  before.  The  red  men  were  driven 
fi^om  their  beautiful  country — ^their  habitations  left  in  mins,  their 
fields  laid  waste,  their  orchards  uprooted^  and  their  idtars  and 
the  tombs  of  their  fathers  overthrown. 

There  was^  however,  an  q)isode  to  this  campaign,  if  such  a 
phrase  may  be  allowed  in  military  history,  which,  unexplained 
as  it  has  been,  appears  like  a  very  strai^  movement  on  the 
part  of  Greneral  Sullivan.    It  has  been  seen  in  the  earlier  por* 
tion  of  the  present  work,  that  when  the  great  body  of  the  Mo- 
hawks retired  to  Canada  with  the  Johnsons,  preparatory  to  tak- 
ing up  the  hatchet  against  the  Americans,  the  clan  at  the  lower 
castle  declined  accompanying  them.    Thus  far,  moreover,  dnr 
ii^  the  whole  progi^ess  of  the  war,  they  had  preserved  a  strict 
neutrality.    They  had  neither  molested  their  white  neighbors, 
nor  been  molested  themselves ;  but  were  living  quietly,  cultivat* 
mg  their  grounds  in  die  midst  of  the  best  settled  portion  of 
Tryon  County,  or  following  the  chase  at  their  pleasure-'-and 
on  t«mis  of  p^ect  amity  and  good- will  wiUi  tbeir  white  neigh- 
hors.    By  some  means  or  other,  however,  Gr^ieral  Sullivan  had 
iiiri)ibed  a  dis&u^of  these  people,  and  on  the  20th  of  September) 
while  at  the  foot  of  Seneca  Lake,  he  detached  Colonel  Ganse^ 
voort,  with  a  corjps  of  otte  hundred  men,  to  Fort  Sdniyler 
From  thence  his  orders  were  peremptory  that  he  should  pro 
oeed  forthwith  down  the  Mohawk  to  the  said  lower  Indian  cap 
de^  make  all  the  Indians  captives  if  posable,  destroy  their  cas 
tie,  and  then  proceed  immediately  widi  ibe  said  prisoneto  t» 
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head-quarters — ^the  order  explicitly  forbidding-  that  any  of  the 
prisoners  so  taken  should  be  left  at  Albany ;  and  the  Colcmel 
was  at  the  same  time  enjoined,  amidst  all  these  measures  of  hos- 
tility, to  show  the  Indians,  so  to  be  dispossessed  and  carried 
away  by  violence,  "  such  necessary  marks  of  civility  and  atten- 
<<  tion  as  might  engage  a  continuance  of  their  friendship,  and 
"  give  evidence  of  our  pacific  disposition  toward  them  I**  This 
was  truly  a  surprising  order,  and,  as  the  event  proved,  as  un- 
called for  and  unjust  as  it  was  incomprehensible.  As  Colonel 
Gansevoort's  official  report  of  his  proceedings  imder  this  ord^ 
will  present  the  best  view  of  the  whole  transaction,  it  is  inserted 
entire: — 

Colonel  Oansevoort  to  General  Sullivan. 

"  Albany,  October  8, 1779. 

«SlR, 

"  Agreeably  to  my  orders,  I  proceeded  by  the  shortest  route 
to  the  lower  Mohawk  castle,  passing  through  the  Tuscnrora 
and  Oneida  castles  (towns),  where  every  mark  of  hospitality  and 
friendship  was  shown  the  party.  I  had  the  pleasure  to  find  that 
not  the  least  damage  nor  insult  was  ofiered  cmy  of  the  inhabit- 
ants. On  the  25th  I  arrived  at  Fort  Schuyler,  where,  refresh- 
ing my  party,  I  proceeded  down  the  river,  and  on  tlie  29th  ef- 
fectually surprise!  thp  lower  Mohawk  castle,  making  prisoners 
of  every  Indian  inhabitant.  They  then  occupied  but  four 
houses.  I  was  preparing,  agreeable  to  my  ordeqs,  to  destroy 
them,  but  was  interrupted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  frontiers, 
who  have  been  lately  driven  from  their  settlements  by  the  sa- 
vages, praying  that  they  might  have  liberty  to  enter  into  the 
Mohawks'  houses,  until  they  could  procure  other  habitations ; 
and  well  knowing  those  persons  to  have  lately  lost  their  all, 
humanity  tempted  me  in  this  particular  to  act  in  some  degree 
contrary  to  orders,  although  I  could  not  but  be  confident  of  your 
approbation ;  especially  when  you  are  informed  that  this  castle 
is  in  the  heart  of  our  settlements,  and  abounding  with  every 
necessary ;  so  that  it  is  remarked  that  these  Indians  live  much 
better  tllan  most  of  the  Mohawk  river  farmers.  Their  houses 
were  very  well  furnished  with  all  necessary  household  utensils, 
inreat  plenty  of  grain,  several  horses,  cows,  and  wagons ;  of  M 
wnich  I  have,  an  inventory,  leaving  them  in  the  care  of  Major 
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Mewkirk,  of  that  place,  who  distributed  the  refugees  in  the  se* 
veral  houses.  Such*  being  the  situation,  I  (Jid  not  allow  the 
party  to  plunder  at  all. 

* "  The  prisoners  arrived  at  Albany  on  the  2d  instant,  and  were 
closely  secured  in  the  fort  Yesterday,  the  7th,  I  received  a 
letter  from  General  Schuyler,  (of  which  I  enclose  a  copy,)  re- 
specting the  prisoners,  desiring  that  the  sending  the  prisoners 
down  might  be  postponed  until  an  express  shall  arrive  from 
General  Washington.  Agreeably  to  this  request,  a  sergeant  and 
twelve  men  are  detained  to  keep  charge  of  the  prisoners  until 
his  pleasure  is  known. 

"  It  is  with  the  greatest  regret  I  mention  my  indisposition  be- 
mg  so  great  as  to  hinder  my  taking  charge  of  the  party  to  head- 
quarters. I  have  been  several  days  confined,  and  my  surgeon 
informs  me  that  my  complaint  is  bilious  fever.  Captain  Sytez 
takes  command  of  the  detachment,  and  will  proceed  with  all  ex- 
pedition to  head-quarters  with  the  baggage  of  the  several  re- 
giments, where  I  hope  shortly  to  join  the  army.  I  remain, 
&c.  <fcc." 

It  seems  that  Creneral  Schuyler,  then  at  the  head  of  the 
Northern  Commission  of  the  Indian  Department,  having  heard 
of  the  harsh  measure  adopted  in  regard  to  the  lower  castle  Mo- 
hawks, had  interposed  in  their  behalf.  The  following  is  the 
letter  Referred  to  by  Colonel  Gansevoort,  a  copy  of  which  was 
enclosed  to  General  Sullivan : — 

General  Schuyler  to  Colonel  Gansevoort. 

"  Albany  October  7,  1779. 
**  Dear  Sir, 
"  Having  perused  Gen.  Sullivan's  orders  to  you  respecting 
the  Indians  of  the  lower  Mohawk  castle  and  their  property,  I 
conceive  they  are  founded  on  misinformation  given  to  that  gen- 
flemen ;  these  Indians  have  peaceably  remained  there  under  the 
sanction  of  the  public  faith  repeatedly  given  them  by  the  com- 
missioners of  Indian  affairs,  on  condition  of  peaceable  demean- 
or ;  this  cx>ntract  they  have  mot  violated  to  our  knowledge.    It 
is  therefore  incumbent  on  us,  as  servants  of  the  public,  t^  keep 
tlie  public  faith  inviolate ;  and  we  therefore  entreat  you  to  post 
pone  the  sending  the  Indians  from  hence  until  the  pleasure  of 
his  Excellency,  Gen.  Washington,  can'be  obtained,  and  a  letter 
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18  ahreody  despatched  to  him  on  the  oocaeioAy  aad  in  which  iMi 
hAve  mentioi^  |his  application  to  yoa.  I  am,  dear  Sir,  yoor 
most  obedient,  humble  servant, 

"Ph.  Schtdyler, 
"  President  of  the  Board  of  Convmissioners 
"  of  Indian  affairs^  N.  Department^ 

Copies  of  these  letters  were  at  the  same  time  enclosed  to  the 
Commander-in-chief  by  Colonel  Gansevoort,  and  the  result  was 
a  speedy  release  of  the  poor  Indians,  with  directions  from  Ge- 
neral Washington  that  the  Commissioners  should  "  lay  them 
"  under  such  obligations  for  their  future  good  behavior  as  they 
"  should  think  necessary."* 

Thus  ended  the  memorable  campaign  of  Greneral  Sullivan 
against  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations  ;  and,  however  harshly 
that  officer  may  have  been  spoken  of  by  others,  it  is  certain,  from 
the  letters  of  the  Commander-in-chief,  that  his  conduct  was 
viewed  in  that  quarter  with  the  most  decided  approbation.  The 
officers  of  the  several  corps  engaged  in  the  expedition  held 
separate  meetings,  and  testified  the  warmest  regard  in  his  behalf 
and  their  approbation  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  conducted 
the  campaign.  On  the  14th  of  October  Congress  passed  a  re- 
solution of  thanks  to  General  Washington  for  directing  this  ex- 
pedition, and  to  "  General  Sullivan  and  the  brave  officers  and 
^'  soldiers  under  his  command  for  its  eflFectual  execution."  But 
at  the  very  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  resolution,  it  was  evident 
that  it  was  carried  by  a*  reluctant  vole.  Sullivan  had  made 
such  high  demands  for  military  stores,  and  had  so  freely  com- 
plained of  the  government  for  inattention  to  those  demands,  aa 
to  give  much  offence  to  some  members  of  Congress  and  to  the 
Board  of  War.t  He,  in  consequence,  resigned  his  commission  mi 

^  MS.  letter  of  Waflhington  to  Colonel  Gansevoort.  In  justice  to^Gkneral  SoUl^ 
vui  respecting  this  crusade  against  the  little  neighborhood  of  friendly  Mobawkn,  it 
ibonld  be  stated 'that  he  acted  under  misinformation.  In  his  official  report  written 
itook  Tioga,  September  30,  he  said : — *<  I  directed  Colonel  Ginsevoort  to  destroy  iIm 
<*  lower  Mohawk  oastlem  hts  roate,  and  dapinrs  the  inhabitants,  ooDsisting  of  only 
''six  oc^even  families,  who  were  constantly  employed  m  giving  intellig^ce  to  thn 
^  enemy,  and  in  supporting  their  scouting  parties  when  making  incursions  on  onr 
^fitmtiers.  When  the  Mohawks  joined  the  enemy,  those  few  families  weilB  nn- 
^  doiiibledly  left  to  answet  those  purposes,  and  keef)  poosenslon  of  their  lands.*^ 

t  Alloa's  Biogiraphieal  Diotidhaiy. 
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the  9lb  of  November,  under  the  ccmvenient  pretext  of  ill  health. 
The  resignation  was  accepted  by  Congress  on  the  30th  of  that 
month — accompanied,  however,  by  a  vote  of  thanks  for  past 
services. 

But  there  was  yet  another  expedition  against  the  Indians,  de- 
vised imd  executed  in  conjunction,  or  rather  simultaneously, 
with  that  of  General  Sullivan.  This  movement  took  place 
mider  the  direction  of  Colonel  Daniel  Brodhead,  then  com 
manding  at  Fort  Pitt,  and  was  originally  designed  by  the  Com 
mander-in-chie^  after  accomplishing  the  destruction  of  the 
Mingo,  Munsey,  and  a  portion  of  the  Seneca  Indians  settled  on 
the  All^hany  river,  for  co-operation  with  that  of  Sullivan,  by 
a  junction  at  Niagara — a  point,  as  it  happened,  unattained  by 
ei&er.  Preparatory  to  this  campaign,  Washington  had  written 
to  Colcmel  Brodhead,  cm  the  22d  of  March,  directing  him  to 
throw  forward  detachments  of  troops,  the  first  to  take  post  at 
Kittaning,  and  the  second  at  Yenango,  and  to  build  stockade 
forts  at  both  places— observing  the  greatest  possible  secresy  in 
r^;ard  to  ulterior  operations.*  From  vanous  imforeseen  difi- 
cidties,  the  project  of  a  direct  co-operation  with  Sullivan  was 
abandoned  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  Colonel  Brodhead  was 
directed  to  make  the  necessary  reconnoissances  for  a  movement 
against  Detroit,  should  such  an  expedition  be  deemed  advisable.! 
The  result,  however,  was  an  independent  campaign  against  the 
tribes  or  clans  of  Indians  last  above  mentioned,  inhabiting  the 
head  waters  of  the  AU^hany  river,  French  Creek,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  Colonel  Brodhead  left  Pittsburgh  on 
the  11th  of  August,  at  the  head  of  six  hundred  rank  and  file, 
including  volunteers  and  militia,  with  provisions  for  one  month. 
The  first  Indian  town  designed  to  be  attacked  was  Cannowago. 
On  their  way  thither,  four  days  after  their  departure  firom  Fort 
Pitt,  Colonel  Brodhead's  advanced  guard  met  a  party  of  be- 
tween thirty  and  forty  Indian  warriors  descending  the  All^hany 
in  canoes.  The  Indians  landed  to  give  battle ;  but  were  de- 
feated after  a  sharp  brush,  and  put  to  jOUght,  leaving  five  warriors 
dead,  and  evident  marks  that  others  had  been  carried  off 
wounded.    On  arriving  at  Cannowago,  the  troops  were  mortified 

•  Letter  from  Washington  to  Colonel  Brodhead,  March  3S,  1779~^ide  Sparks'! 
Life  and  Correspondence,  vol.  vi. 
t  Letter  from  the  same  to  th<  same^  April  81, 1779^ 
YOL*  IL  ^ 
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to  find  that  the  town  had  been  deserted  £>r  dghteen  months. 
Proceeding  onward,  however,  they  successively  entered  seTenu 
towns,  which  were  abandoned  by  the  Indians  on  their'approach. 
They  were  all  destroyed,  together  with  the  adjacent  com-ficldi. 
At  the  upper  S^ieca  town,  called  Yoghroonwago,  they  found  a 
painted  image,  or  war-post,  clothed  in  dog-skin.  There  were 
several  towns  in  the  vicinity  of  this  place,  containing,  in  all,  one 
hundred  and  thirty  houses,  some  of  which  were  large  enough  to 
accommodate  three  or  four  families  each.  These  were  all  de- 
stroyed, together  with  their  fields  of  corn,  so  extensive  that  the 
troops  were  occupied  three  days  in  accomplishing  the  object  The 
old  towns  of  Buckloons  and  Maghinquechahocking,  consisting 
of  thirty-five  large  houses,  were  likewise  burnt  The  Indians 
had  fied  so  precipitately  as  to  leave  some  packages  of  skins  and 
other  booty,  to  the  value  of  three  thousand  dollars — all  of 
which  was  taken.  Fields  of  com  were  destroyed  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  five  hundred  acres.  From  the  number  of  new  houses 
building,  and  the  jxtent  of  lands  preparing  for  cultivation,  it  * 
was  conjectured  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  whole  Seneca 
and  Munsey  nation  to  plant  themselves  down  in  those  settle- 
ments.* The  distance  traversed  by  Colonel  Brodhead,  goiiig 
and  returning,  was  four  himdred  miles,  and  not  a  man  was  lost 
during  the  expedition. 

The  thanks  of  Congress  were  likewise  voted  to  General 
Washington  for  devising,  and  to  Colonel  Brodhead  for  exe- 
cuting, this  expedition.  It  has  already  been  remarked,  that  as 
but  few  of  the  enemy  were  slain  in  these  expeditions,  the.  only 
immediate  effect,  beyond  the  destruction  of  provisions  and 
property,  was  to  exasperate  the  Indians.  A  more  remote  effect 
was  to  tlirow  the  whole  body  of  the  hostiles  of  the  Six  Nations 
back  upon  their  British  employers,  for  their  entire  support  the 
following  winter.  Another  consequence  was,  that  firom  the 
want  and  distress  of  the  Indians  during  that  winter,  a  mortal 
disease  was  superinduced  among  them,  which  swept  great 
numbers  into  eternity. 

*  Ofilcial  account  of  Colonel  Brodhead.  Upon  this  expedition,  in  connexion 
with  that  of  Sullivan,  the  historian,  Ramsay,  remarks — "  In  this  manner  the  savage 
*•  part  of  the  war  was  carried  on.  Waste,  and  somefimes  cruelty,  were  inflated  and 
"  retorted,  with  infinite  tariety  of  scenes  of  horiror  and  disgust.  The  tdfish  passions 
«  of  human  nature,  anreftrained  by  lodal  ties,  broke  over  all  bounds  of  deoeney  or 
'hamanity.'* 
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StitI  another  effect  of  these  sweeping  inyaaons  of  the  Indian 
country,  was,  at  least  for  the  time  being,  to  terrify  some  of  tbe 
tribes  yet  more  remote.  On  Colonel  Brodhead's  return  to  Port 
Pitt,  September  14th,  he  found  the  chiefs  of  the  Pelawares, 
.  the  princip£^I  chiefs  of  the  Wyandots  or  Hurons,  and  the 
King  of  the  Maquichee  branch  of  the  Shawanese,  awaiting  his 
arrival.  Three  days  afterward  the  Ck)lonel  held  a  council  with 
these  forest  dignitaries,  on  which  occasion  Doonyantatf  the 
Wj^ndot  chief,  delivered  the  following  speech  : — 

"  B&OTHER  Maohinoive  Keeshuch,*  listen  to  me  ! 

"  Brother  :  It  grieves  me  to  see  you  with  the  tears  in  your 
eyes.     I  know  it  is  the  fault  of  the  English. 

«  Brother  :  I  wipe  away  all  those  tears,  and  smooth  down 
your  hair,  which  the  English,  and  the  folly  of  my  yoimg  men, 
have  ruffled. 

"  Now,  my  Brother,  I  have  wiped  away  all  the  stains  from 
your  clothes,  and  smoothed  them  where  my  young  men  had 
ruffled  them,  so  that  you  may  now  put  on  your  hat,  and  sit  with 
that  ease  and  composure  which  you  would  desire. 

Four  strings  of  while  tvampum. 

'<  Brother  :  Listen  to  the  Huron  chiefe. 

^^  Brother  :  I  see  you  all  bloody  by  the  English  and  my 
young  men.  I  now  wipe  away  all  those  stains,  and  make  you 
clean. 

<<  Brother  :  I  see  your  heart  twisted,  and  neck  and  throjat 
turned  to  the  one  side,  with  the  grief  and  vexation  which  my 
young  men  have  caused ;  all  which  disagreeable  sensations  I 
now  remove,  and  restore  you  to  your  former  tranquility,  so  Ihat 
now  you  may  breathe  with  ease,  and  enjoy  the  benefit  of  your 
food  and  nourishment. 

''  Brother  :  Your  ears  appear  to  be  stopped,  so  that  you 
cannot  listen  to  your  Brothers  when  they  talk  of  friendship. 
That  deafness  I  now  remove,  and.  all  stoppage  from  your  ^jrs, 
that  you  may  listen  to  the  friendly  speeches  of  your  Brothers, 
and  that  ^y  may  sink  deep  into  your  heart 

Seven  strings  of  white  wampum. 

<<  Brother  :  listen  to  me.  When  I  look  around  me,  I  sea 
the  bones  of  our  nephews  lie  scattered  and  unburied. 

*  The  lodkn  qame.coafvred  japon  CqIoimI  ftodlMtd.  * 
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**  Brother  :  I  gather  up  the  bones  of  all  our  young  men  on 
both  sides,  who  have  fallen  in  this  dispute,  without  any  distinc- 
tion of  party. 

**  Brother  :  I  have  now  gathered  up  the  bones  of  our  rela- 
tions on  both  sides,  and  will  bury  them  in  a  large  deep  grave, 
and  smooth  it  over  so  that  there  shall  not  be  the  least  si^  of 
bones,  or  any  thing  to  raise  any  grief  or  anger  in  any  of  our 
minds  hereafter. 

"  Brother  :  I  have  now  buried  the  bones  of  all  our  relations 
very  deep.    You  very  well  know  that  there  are  some  of  your  , 
flesh  and  blood  in  our  hands  prisoners :  I  assure  you  that  you 
shall  see  them  all  safe  and  well. 

Eight  strings  of  white  wampum, 

"  Brother  :  I  now  look  up  to  where  our  Maker  is,  and  think 
there  is  some  darkness  still  over  our  heads,  so  that  God  can 
hardly  see  us,  on  account  of  the  evil  doings  of  the  King  over 
the  great  waters.  All  these  thick  clouds,  which  have  arisen 
on  account  of  that  bad  King,  I  now  entirely  remove,  that  God 
may  look  and  see  us  in  our  treaty  of  friendship,  and  be  a  wit- 
ness to  the  truth  and  sincerity  of  our  intentions. 

Four  strings  of  white  wampum. 

^  Brother  :  As  God  puts  all  our  hearts  right,  I  now  give 
thanks  to  God  Almighty,  to  the  chief  men  of  the  Americans,  to 
my  old  father  the  King  of  France,  and  to  you.  Brother,  that  we 
can  now  talk  together  on  friendly  terms,  and  speak  our  senti- 
ments without  interruption. 

Four  strings  of  black  and  white  wampum. 

"  Brother  :  You  knew  me  before  you  saw  me,  and  that  1 
had  not  drawn  away  my  hand  from  yours,  as  I  sent  you  word 
last  year  by  Captain  White  Eyes. 
, "  Brother  :  I  look  up  to  Heaven,  and  call  God  Almighty  to 
witness  to  the  truth  of  what  I  say,  and  that  it  really  comes  from 
my  heart 

"  Brother  :  I  now  tell  you  that  I  have  for  ever  thrown  off 
my  father  the  English,  and  will  never  give  him  any  assistance ; 
and  there  are  some  amongst  all  the  nations  that  think  the  same 
things  that  I  do,  and  I  wish  that  they  would  all  think  so.   . 

<<  Brother  :  I  cannot  answer  for  all  the  nations,  as  I  dont 
know  all  their  thoughts,  and  will  speak  only  what  I  am  sure  of. 

<<  Brother  :  Listen  to  me.    I  love  all  the  nations,  and  hate 
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none,  and  when  I  return  home  diey  shall  all  hear  what  you  say 
and  what  is  done  between  us, 

"  Brother  :  I  have  just  now  told  you  that  I  loved  all  the 
nations,  and  I  see  you  raising  up  the  hatchet  against  my 
younger  Brother,  the  Shawanese.*  I  beg  of  you  to  stop  a  little 
while,  as  he  has  never  yet  heard  me ;  and  when  he  has  heard 
me,  if  he  does  not  choose  to  think  as  we  do,  I  will  tell  you  of  it 
immediately. 

"Brother:  I  intend  to  speak  roughly  to  my  younger 
brother,  and  tell  him  not  to  listen  to  the  English,  but  throw 
them  off,  and  listen  to  me,  and  then  he  may  live  as  I  do. 

"  Brother  :  I  thank  you  for  leaving  the  fortress  at  Tusca- 
rawas, and  am  convinced  by  that  that  you  have  taken  pity  on  us, 
and  want  to  make  us  your  firiends. 

"  Brother  :  I  now  take  a  firmer  hold  of  your  hand  than 
before,  and  beg  that  you  will  take  pity  upon  die  other  nations 
who  are  my  friends ;  and  if  any  of  them  should  incline  to  take 
hold  of  your  hand,  I  request  that  you  would  comply,  and  re- 
ceive them  into  friendship.  A  black  belt  of  eleven  rows, 

"  Brother  :  Listen.  I  tell  you  to  be  cautious,  as  1  think 
you  intend  |o  strike  the  man  near  to  where  I  sit,  not  to  go  the 
nighest  way  to  where  he  is,  lest  you  frighten  the  owners  of  the 
lands  who  are  living  through  the  country  between  thiis  ftnd 
that  place.t 

"  Brother  :  You  now  listen  to  me,  and  one  favor  I  b^  of 
you  is,  that  when  you  drive  away  your  enemies,  you  will  allow 
me  to  continue  in  possession  of  my  property,  which,  if  you  grant, 
will  rejoice  me. 

"  Brother  :  I  would  advise  you,  when  you  strike  the  man 
near  where  I  sit,  to  go  by  water,  as  it  will  be  the  easiest  and 
hest  way. 

"  Brother  :  If  you  intend  to  strike,  one  way  is  to  go  up  the 
Alleghany,  and  by  Presq'  Isle ;  another  way  is  to  go  down  this 
river  and  up  the  Wabash. 

"  Brother  :  The  reason  why  I  mentioned  the  road  up  the 

*  Colonel  Clarke,  the  captor  of  Hamilton,  was  at  that  time  prefwring  to  invade 
tiie  principal  Shawaneee  towns — a  purpose  which  he  executed  some  time  allerward. 
— JltUkor. 

i  Referring  to  the  projected  movement  of  Colonel  Brodheed  against.  Detroit—* 
porpoee  never  executed* 
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river  is,  that  there  i^rill  be  no  danger  of  your  being  (Bscoverefl 
until  you  are  close  upon  them,  tut  dn  the  road  down  the  river 
you  will  be  spied. 

«  Brother  :  Now  I  have  told  you  the  way  by  Prcsq'  We, 
and  that  it  is  the  boundary  between  us  and  your  enemies ;  if 
you  go  by  the  Wabash,  your  friends  will  not  be  surprised. 

"  Brother  :  You  must  not  think  that  what  I  have  said  is  only 
my  own  thoughts,  but  the  opinion  of  all  the  Huron  chiefs,  and 
I  speak  in  behalf  of  them  all.  If  you  grant  what  favors  I  have 
asked  of  you,  all  our  friends  and  relations  will  be  thankful  and 
glad  as  far  as  they  can  hear  all  round. 

"  Brother  :  The  reason  why  I  have  pointed  out  these  two 
roads  is,  that  when  we  hear  you  are  in  one  of  them,  we  w'll 
know  your  intentions  without  farther  notice ;  and  the  Huroiw 
dliefe  desired  me  particularly  to  mention  it,  that  they  may  meet 
you  in  your  walk,  and  tell  you  what  they  have  done,  who  aii 
your  enemies,  and  who  are  your  friends,  and  I,  in  their  name, 
request  a  pair  of  colors  to  show  that  we  have  joined  in  friendship. 
Fourteen  strings  of  black  wampum. 

"  Brother  :  The  chiefe  desired  me  to  tell  you  that  they  sent 
Montour  before  to  tell  you  their  intention,  and  th§y  leave  him 
to  go  with  you,  that  when  you  meet  your  Brothers,  you  may 
^x>i&ult  t(igeflier,  and  understand  one  another  by  his  means.'' 

On  the  19th  Colonel  Brodhead  addressed  the  Huron  chief 
tti  reply,  after  the  Indian  form.  He  told  him,  distinctly,  that 
firir  words  were  no  longer  to  be  taken,  unless  their  sincerity  was 
attested  by  their  deeds.  In  regard  to  the  roads  to  Detroit,  he 
said  he  should  select  whichever  he  pleased.  As  for  the  Shawa- 
nese,  the  Colonel  told  the  chief  that  he  had  sent  them  a  fair 
gpeech,  which  they  had  thrown  into  the  fire,  and  he  should  not 
now  recall  Colonel  Clarke.  And  in  regard  to  the  people  of  the 
chief  himself,  the  Colonel  demanded,  as  the  basis  of  pe^ce,  that 
fliey  should  stipulate  to  restore  all  American  prisoners  in  their 
hands;,  to  kill,  scalp,  and  take,  as  many  of  the  English  and 
their  allies  as  they  Had  killed  tod  taken  of  the  Americans  ;  and 
on  every  occasion  to  join  the  Americans  against  their  enemies. 
The  Wyandots  assented  to  tke  terms,  and  hostages  were  required 
^r  the  faithful  performance  of  their  agreement. 

The  Delawares  were  at  thmt  time  at  peace  with  tfie  United 
States,  and  m  small  body  of  their  warriors  had  accompanied  Co- 
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Ipnel  &Qdhead  on  tbe  expedition  from  which  he  had  just  r»- 
fumed.  The  business  having  been  closed  with  the  Huron  chi^ 
the  Dclawares  interposed  in  behalf  of  the  Maquichee  clan 
of  the  Shawanese.  These  Indians  were  now  apparently  very 
humble ;  but,  apprehensive  that  they  might  not  perhaps  managa 
their  own  case  very  well,  the  Delawaxes  had  kept  them  back 
bora  the  council,  and  undertaken  their  cause  themselves.  Kel 
leleman,  a  Delaware  chief,  informed  Colonel  Brodhead  that  <m 
Hif  iving  there,  theif  grand-children*  had  addressed  them  thus : — 

"  Grandfathers  :  We  are  humble,  and  are  now  come^unto 
ysou.  Now  I  am  coms  to  you,  I  take  my  hands  and  wipe  your 
ayes,  that  you  may  clearly  see  the  light,  and  that  these  are  your 
grand-children  who  now  appear  before  you,  and  likewise  remove 
every  obstruction  from  your  eyes,  that  you  may  hear  and  un- 
derstand me.  I  also  compose  your  heart,  that  you  may  be  dis- 
posed to  pity  your  poor  grand-children,  as  your  ancient  chiefii 
wed  to  pity  their  grand-children,  the  Maquichees,  when  they 
were  poor  or  humble  before  them.  Now,  my  grandfathers,  I  telt 
you  to  pity  your  grand-children,  the  Maquichees,  and  whatever 
you  direct  them  to  do,  will  be  done.  Now  you  have  heard 
your  grand-children  speak,  and  you  will  judge  what  to  say  to 
]pDur  brother,  Moghingive  Keeshuch. 

Two  strings  of  white  wampum. 

'<  Now,  grandfathers,  here  is  a  little  tobacco  to  fill  your  pipes, 
diat  you.  may  consider  and  fiiy  your  grand-children  tlie  Maqui- 
dieee.'' 

Eelleleman  forther  reported  to  Ck>lonel  Brodhead,  that  after 
the  foregoing  speech,  Keeshmattsee,  a  Maquichee  chief|  rose  and 
said  to  tbe  Delawares : — 

''Grandfathers:  I  now  take  my  chief  and  counsellor, 
Nbnwha,  and  set  him  down  on  the  ground  before  you,  that  he 
may  assist  you  in  considering  the  distressed  situation  of  your 
gsfand-diildren." 

Another  Delaware  chief,  named  KiUbuskj  then  addressed 
Colonel  Brodhead  dius : — 

*^  Brother  Maghinoive  Keeshuch  :  Listen  to  me.  Yon 
ntways  told  me  that  when  any  nations  came  to  treat  of  peace,  I 

*  In  Indian  parlance  the  Delawares  were  styled  Uie  "  Grandfathers"  of  tb« 
Shawanese ;  and  hence  the  use,  in  these  proceedingii,  of  the  terms  redprocallj  of 
^•Gimiid-cfaildrMi''  and  "Qrandfathers.* 
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should  first  speak  to.  them,  and  tell  you  my  sentiments  of  them ; 
which  I  am  now  come  to  do  in  r^ard  to  my  grand-childreii| 
the  Maquichees. 

^'  I  told  them  I  was  much  obliged  to  them  for  clearing  my 
eyes,  my  ears,  and  composing  my  heart,  and  that  it  was  tune, 
for  many  bad  things  enter  into  my  ears." 

Then  turning  to  the  Maquichees, .  Killbush  continued  his 
speech: — 

"  I  remember  you  told  me  to  pity  you,  and  it  is  true  I  have 
pitied, you,  my  grand-children,  the  Shawanese. 

"  Now  I  tell  you,  my  grand-children,  it  is  very  well  you  put 
me  in  mind  of  my  wise  ancestors,  who,  out  of  pity,  took  you  up 
•  and  placed  you  before  them. 

"  My  grand-children  :  The  Maquichees,  it  is  true,  yaa 
have  done  no  harm,  but  I  see  some  stains  of  blood  upon  you. 
which  the  miscHicf  and  folly  of  some  of  your  young  men  have 
.  occasioned.  Now,  my  grand-children,  I  will  advise  you  how 
to  be  cleansed  from  your  bloody  stains ;  deliver  to  our  brother 
Maghingive  Keeshuch  all  his  flesh  and  blood  which  are  prison* 
ers  in  your  hands,  and  the  horses  you  have  stolen  from  the 
Americans.  My  grand-children,  when  you  have  done  this,  you 
will  then  be  clean  ;  your  flesh  and  heart  will  be  the  same  as 
mine,  and  I  can  again  take  you  up  and  set  you  down  before  me. 
as  our  wise  cliiefe  formerly  did. 

"  Now,  my  grand-children,  I  tell  you  that  for  several  years  past 
you  have  been  fraught  with  lies,  which  I  am  tired  of  heanngi 
and  in  ftiture  you  must  tell  me  nothing  but  the  truth. 

"  Now  listen  to  me,  my  grand-children  ;  you  sec  how  dreadr 
fill  the  day  looks,  and  how  thick  the  clouds  appear ;  don't  ima- 
gine this  day  to  be  like  that  on  which  you  first  came  to  your 
grandfathers.  I  tell  you  that  I  have  finished  the  chain  of  friend- 
ship. The  thirteen  United  States  and  I  are  one.  I  have  al- 
ready assisted  my  brother  in  taking  the  flesh  of  the  English  and 
the  Mingoes.  You  told  me  just  now,  that  whatever  I  told  you, 
you  would  do ;  now  I  ofier  you  the  flesh  of  the  English  and 
Mingoes  to  eat,  and  that  is  the  only  method  I  know  of  by  which 
your  lives  may  be  preserved,  and  you  allowed  to  live  in  peace," 
(delivering  them  a  string  of  wampum  and  two  scaips.)  They 
received  the  string  and  scalps,  and  said  they  were  glad  to  know 
this ;  and,  as  they  had  before  said,  whatever  their  grandfathers 
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told  them,  they  would  do,  so  they  told  them  again  on'receiving 
the  scalps.  They  said,  "  now,  grandfathers,  I  am  very  glad  to 
hear  what  you  have  said ;  I  have  got  in  my  hand  what  you  say 
will  save  my  life,"  and  immediately  sang  his  war-song.  *ThB 
speaker,  having  danced,  delivered  the  scalps  to  the  kin^,  who 
likewise  rose  and  sang  the  war-song,  and  said;  "  Now,  my  grand- 
fiuhers,  although  you  have  often  sent  good  speeches  to  the  other 
tribes  of  the  Shawanese  nation,  yet  they  would  not  receive  them, 
but  still  took  up  the  tomahawk  to  strike  your  brothers.  I  will 
now  go  and  deliver  them  what  I  now  have  in  my  hands,  which 
I  suppose  they  will  receive." 

These  proceedings  were  closed  by  the  following  speech  from 
one  of  the  Delawares  to  Colonel  Brodhead : — 

"  Brother  :  We  now  let  you  know  the  result  of  our  oouncU 
respecting  the  Maquichees. 

"  Brother  :  Listen.  This  is  the  way  I  have  considered  the 
matter,  and  if  I  am  mistaken  I  am  very  sorry  for  it  Brother, 
let  us  both  consider  of  it.  I  thought  when  I  looked  in  his  eyes 
that  he  was  sincere. 

<<  Brother  :  I  think  the  Maquichees  are  honest  In  former 
times  they  were  the  best  of  the  Shawanese  nation.  1  think 
we  may  take  them  by  the  hand ;  and  you  know  you  told  m^ 
that  any  nation  I  took  by  the  hand,  you  would  also  receive." 

The  conference  appears  to  have  been  satisfactory  to  Colonel 
Brodhead.  But  if  the  Maquichee  clan  of  the  Shawanese  pre- 
served their  fidelity,  the  main  body  of  the  nation  became  none 
the  less  unfriendly  by  their  means.  And  although  Colonel 
Brodhead  had  admonished  them  that  he  would  not  countermand 
the  orders  to  Colonel  Clarke  to  strike  them,  it  so  happened  that 
the  first  and  severest  blow  was  struck  by  the  Shawanese  them- 
selves. It  was  but  a  short  time  after  the  closing  of  the  council 
at  Fort  Pitt,  that  a  detachment  of  seventy  men  from  the  Ken  ' 
tucky  district  of  Virginia,  under  the  command  of  Major  Rodgers, 
was  surprised  while  ascending  the  Ohio,  and  nearly  extermi- 
nated. The  Kentuckians  were  drawn  ashore  by  a  stratagem. 
At  first  a  few  Indians  only  appeared,  standing  upon  a  sand-bar 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Licking  river,  while  a  canoe,  with  three 
other  Indians,  was  paddling  toward  them  as  though  to  receive 
tfiem  on  board.  Rpdgers  immediately  put  in  to  the  Kentucky 
shore,  and  having  made  fiist  his  boats,  went  in  pursuit    Only 
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five  or  sil' Indians  had  been  seen,  and  Rodgers,  presuming  thai 
the  whole  party  would  not  probably  exceed  fifteen  or  twenty 
at  faxtheaty'  felt  perfectly  sure  of  an  easy  victory — shaving:  seventy 
metj  well  armed  and  provided.  Proceeding  cautiously  toward 
the  point  where  he  supposed  he  should  surround  the  eneraf^ 
and  having  adjusted  his  movements  with  that  design,  at  thu 
▼ery  moment  when  he  was  preparing  to  rush  forward  and  ae^ 
cure  them,  he  found  himself  widi  his  whole  force  in  the  midrt 
of  an  ambuscade  !  The  Indians  rose  in  a  cloud  of  hundreds  on 
all  sides  of  him,  and  pouring  in  a  close  and  deadly  fire  upon 
the  Americans,  rushed  upon  the  survivors  tomahawk  in  hand* 
Major  Rodgers,  and  forty-five  of  his  men  were  killed  almost 
instantly.  The  residue  ran  for  the  boats,  but  the  guard  of  only 
five  men  who  had  been  left  in  charge,  had  sought  security  by 
putting  off  in  one  of  them,  while  the  Indians  had  already  anticip 
pated  the  ftigitives.  by  taking  possession  of  the  others.  The  pos- 
sibility of  retreat  being  thus  cut  off,  the  brave  fellows  now  turned 
fiiriously  upon  the  enemy ;  and  as  night  was  approaching,  after  a 
sharp  fight  for  some  time,  a  small  number,  aided  by  the  daclt* 
ness,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  escape  to  Harrodsburgh* 

Among  the  woimded  in  ibis  sharp  and  bloody  ^icount^,  who 
escaped  both  death  and  captivity,  were  Captain  Robert  Benhani) 
and  another  man,  whose  cases,  together,  form  a  novol  and 
romantic  adventure.  Benham  was  shot  through  both  hips,  and 
the  bones  being  shattered,  he  instantly  fell.  Still,  aided  by  the 
darkness,  he  succeeded  in  crawling  among  the  thick  branches 
of  a  fellen  tree,  where  he  lay  without  molestation  through  the 
night  and  during  the  following  day,  while  the  Indians,  who 
had  returned  for  that  purpose,  were  stripping  the  slaiiL  Ha 
ootttinued  to  lie  close  in  the  place  of  his  retreat  until  the  second 
day,  when,  becoming  hungry,  and  observing  a  raccoon  descend- 
'  ing  a  tree,  he  managed  to  sh£K>t  it — hoping  to  be  able  to  strike  a 
file,  and  cook  the  animal.  The  crack  of  the  rifle  was  followed 
by  a  human  cry,  which  at  first  startled  the  Captain ;  but  tha 
cry  being  repeedted,  several  times,  the  voice  of  a  Kentuckian 
was  at  length  recognized ;  the  call  was  returned ;  and  the  par- 
ties were  soon  together.  The  man  proved  to  be  one  of  hjt 
comrades,  who  had  lost  both  of  his  arms  in  the  baitle.  New 
before  did  misery  find  more  welcome  cooqpany.  One  of  tfa^ 
parties  could  use'  his  feet,  and  the  other  his  hands.    Benham^  bf 
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tBoiing  up  his  own  and  his  companion's  shirts,  dressed  the 
wounds  of  both.  He  could 'load  his  rifle  and  fire  with  readi- 
ness, and  was  thus  enabled  to  kill  such  game  as  approached^ 
while  his  companion  could  roll  the  game  along  upon  the  groimd 
with  his  feet,  pnd  in  the  same  manner  collect  wood  enough 
together  to  cook  their  meals.  YHien  tldNty,  Benham  could 
place  his  hat  in  the  teeth  of  his  companion,  who  went  to  the 
Licking,  and  wading  in  until  he  could  stoop  down  and  fill  it,  rer 
turned  with  a  hat-^uU  of  water.  When  the  stock  of  squirrels, 
and  other  small  game  in  their  immediate  neighborhood,  was  ex 
hausted,  the  man  on  his  legs  would  roam  away,  and  drive  up  a 
flock  of  wild  turkies,  then  abundant  in  those  parts,  until  they 
came  within  the  range  of  Benham's  rifle.  Thus  they  lived,  helpa^ 
meet  for  each  other,  during  th3  period  of  six  weeks,  when  they 
discovered  a  boat  upon  the  Ohio,  which  took  them  ofll  Both 
Recovered  thoroughly  firom  their  wounds.* 

No  othsr  events  of  moment  occurred  in  the  region  professedly 
embraced  in  tlie  present  history,  during  the  residue  of  the  year 
1779 ;  and  the  progress  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  Union 
had  been  marked  with  but  few  signal  actions.  The  active 
operations  of  this  year  between  the  British  forces  proper  and! 
(be  Americans,  had  commenced  in  the  south,  to  the  command 
of  which  section  of  the  country  General  Lincoln  had  been 
assigned  at  the  close  of  1778.  The  first  occurrence  was  the 
surprise  and  defeat,  on  the  3d  of  March,  of  General  Ash,  com- 
mjmding  a  body  of  fifteen  hundred  North  Carolina  militia, 
stationed  at  the  confluence  of  Briar  Creek,  on  the  Savannah 
river,  by  the  British  General  Provost.  There  were  about  sixty 
regular  troops  under  General  Ash,  who  fought  well.  But  the 
militia,  as  usual,  threw  away  tlieir  arms  and  fled,  with  fid 
Exception  of  about  three  hundred,  who  were  either  killed  or 
token.  In  May,  General  Provost  invested  Charleston,  but  raised 
the  siege  on  the  approach  of  Lincoln  upon  his  rear.  He  at  first 
retired  to  the  island,  but  soon  withdrew  to  Savjannah,  where  he 
was  in  turn  besieged  by  Lincoln  in  October,  on  the  land  side, 
and  by  the  French  fleet  under  the  Count  D'Estaing  by  water. 

•  Captain  Benham  afterward  serred  with  brarery  in  the  Indian  wan  ot 
1789-94,  sharing  the  disaster  of  St  Clair  and  the  fictory  of  Wajne.  At  th« 
dose  of  the  Revolution,  he  purchased  the  land  whereon  be  was  wounded  at  t^ 
time  of  Rodgers's  defeat,  built  a  honae  there^  and  there  liTed  and  died.    . 
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Repulsed  in  an  injudicious  ass^t,  after  much  brave  fighting  hy 
both  Americans  and  French,  the  fleet  of  the  latter  left  the  con- 
tinent, and  the  si^  was  raised — the  militia  flying  to  their 
homes,  and  General  Lincoln  retiring  to  Charleston.  In  this 
assault,  among  other  proud  spirits,  fell  the  brave  Polish  Count 
Pulaski — who  had  fignalized  himself  in  his  own  country  by 
carrying  off  King  Stanislaus  from  his  capijtal,  assisted  by  only 
a  party  of  associate  Catholic,  conspirators.  The  only  relief  to 
this  disastrous  afl&dr,  was  the  capture,  by  Colonel  John  White  of 
Georgia,  and  Captain  Elholm,  with  four  other  men,  of  a  British 
detachment  of  one  hundred  men,  forty  saUors,  and  five  aimed 
vessels,  at  Ogechee,  by  a  very  ingenious  and  efficacious  stratar 
gem.  Kindling  a  large  number  of  fires,  after  the  maimer  of  an 
encampment,  they  summoned  the  British  commander.  Captain 
French,  to  surrender,  or  they  would  cut  his  flotilla  to  pieces. 
'Supposing,  by  the  lines  of  fires,  that  there  was  a  greatly  superior 
£>rce  against  them,  the  enemy  surrendered  at  discretion. 

In  the  middle  and  northern  sections  of  the  Union,  the  contest 
during  the  Summer  had  assumed  the  charaster  rather  of  a  preda- 
tory warfare  than  of  regular  campaigns.  Sir  George  Collier  and 
General  Matthews  made  a  plimdering  expedition  on  the  coast 
of  Virginia,  and  after  sacking  Norfolk  and  parts  adjacent,  return- 
ed to  New-York  with  their  booty.  In  July  a  combined  expedi- 
tion by  land  and  water  was  directed,  under  Sir  George  and 
Gov^nor  Tryon,  against  Connecticut.  New-Haveii  was  taken 
and  sacked.  Several  houses  in  East  Haven  were  burnt  Fair- 
field, Green's  Farms,  and  Norwalk,  were  likewise  taken,  plun- 
dered, and  laid  in  ashes.  The  Americans,  consisting  chiefly  of 
militie^  under  General  Lovell,  made  an  attempt  upon  a  British 
popt  at  Penobscot,  which  was  commenced  gallantly.  But  the 
arrival  of  Sir  George  Collier's  fleet,  with  reinforcements,  obliged 
the  General  to  abandon  the  enterprise.  These  imtoward  ev<aitSy 
however,  were  relieved  by  Major  Lee's  surprise  and  capture  of 
the  British  fort  at  Paulus  Hook,  and  by  the  still  more  brilliant 
aflair  of  the  capture  of  Stony  Point  by  General  Wayne. 
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Pfuyeia  of  the  wmr  in  the  Soatb— Fall  of  Charieston— Brilliant  achierement*— 
Rigproufl  winter  of  1780~De8trucUon  of  the  Oneida  Castle  and  Tillages— Third 
Diarrtase  of  Brant — Irruption  into  Harperafield — Captivitjr  of  Captain  Harper, 
Freegin  Patchin,  and  others— Conduct  of  Brant — Consultation  whether  to  put  the 
prisoners  to  death — Sagacity  and  firmness  of  Harper — Marched  off* for  Niagara — 
Remarkable  adventures  by  the  way— Murder  of  an  old  man— Cure  of  the  fever 
and  ague — A  thrilling  scene — Suflfcirings  for  food — ^Justice  and  impartiality  of 

'  Brant— Approach  to  Niagara— The  ordeal — Humane  device  of  Brant  to  save  hit 
prisoners  from  the  trial— Arrival  at  Niasara — Farther  irruptions  of  the  Indians — 
Shawangunk — Sau^rties — Captivity  of  Captain  Snyder  and  his  son— Arrival  at 
ITia^ra — Examination— Ouy  Johnson,  Butler  and  Brant-^Prisoners  sent  to  Mon- 
treal—The .Mohawk  Valleyr-Bravery  of  Solomon  WoodnifF— Irruption  tnLittIo 
Falls — Biiminv  of  Ellis's  Mills — Incidents  on  the  Ohio — ^Bold  exploit  of  M*Con- 
nel — Attack  <x  Colond  Bird,  with  his  Indians,  upon  the  Licking  Settlement- 
Colonel  Clarke  takes  vengeance  upon  the  Shawanese. 

The  succeeding  year  opened  inauspicidusly  to  the  American 
arms.  No  sooner  bad  Sir  Henry  Clinton  heard  of  the  departure 
of  Count  lyEstaing  firom  the  Southern  coast  with  the  French 
fleet,  than  he  prepared  for  a  formidable  descent  upon  South 
Carolina.  Charleston  was  the  first  and  most  prominent  object 
of  attack.  The  expedition  destined  upon  this  service  left  New- 
York  about  the  close  of  January,  and  in  due  season  the  troops 
effected  their  landing  about  thirty  miles  from  Charleston.  The 
object  of  the  enemy  could  not  be  mistaken,  and  General  Lincoln 
made  eirery  exertion  for  the  defence  of  the  important  post  en- 
trusted to  his  command,  by  increasing  his  forces  and  strength- 
ening his  works.  Before  the  middle  of  April  the  town  was 
inyested  by  sea  and  land,  and  Lincoln  was  summoned  to  sur- 
render— ^which  summons  with  modest  firmness  he  declined-to 
obey.  Clinton  having  succeeded  in  all  his  preliminary  operations 
— ^Tarleton  having  cut  up  Colonel  White's  cavalry  on  the  San- 
tee,  and  Fort  Moultrie  having  surrendered  to  the  Royal  Navy — 
the  garrison,  finding  itself  without  reasonable  hope  of  relief,  pro- 
posed terms  of  capitulation,  which  were  rejected  by  the  British 
conmiander.  Hostilities  were  meantime  prosecuted  with  great 
energy,  and  after  a  tremendous  cannonade  and  bombardment, 
lasting  firom  the  6th  to  the  11th  of  May,  General  Lincoln  was 
forced  into  a  capitulation.  His  garrison  consisted,  all  told,  of 
about  live  thousand  men — of  whom  no  more  than  two  thousand 
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were  continental  troops.  The  loss  was  heavy — including  up- 
ward of  four  hundred  pieces  of  cannon. 

Having  accomplished  this  object,  Sir  Henry  divided  his  forces 
into  three  columns,  dispatching  them  in  as  many  directions, 
with  a  view  of  ovemuiing  the  whole  Southern  states.  Clinton, 
himself,  retjLimed  to  New- York;  and  then  commenced  that 
remarkable  course  of  partizan  warfe-^  in  the  South,  which  called 
forth  so  much  of  high  and  chivalroiw  daring  in  Marion,  Siimp- 
ter,  and  their  associates  in  arms,  and  which  was  attended  with 
80  many  brilliant  exploits.  There  are  no  more  vivid  and  thril- 
ling pages  in  American  history  than  the  records  of  those  partizan 
operations,  the  incidents  of  which  amounted  to  little  in  them- 
flelves,  separately  considered;  but  in  the  general  results  they 
were  of  infinite  importance  to  the  cause  of  the  republic — since 
the  invaders  were,  in  fact,  weakened  by  every  victory,  while 
defeat  did  not  discourage  the  Americans,  who  were  gaining  both 
mural  and  f^ysical  strength  by  the  protraction  of  the  struggle. 
But  the^  distant  glance  are  incidental — Che  North  being  tfae 
main*field  of  research. 

llie  devastation  of  their  country  by  General  Sullivan — die 
destruction  of*  their  houses,  as  wdl  as  their  means  of  subsis- 
tence— had  driven  the  Indians  back  upon  Magara  for  the  win- 
ter of  1779-80 — the  usual  winter-quarters  of  Brant,  Guy  John- 
con,  and  the  Buyers — father  and  son.  As  had  been  anticipated 
by  the  American  Commander-in-chief^  the  Indians  suffered  great- 
ly by  destitution  and  consequent  sickness  during  that  winta^ 
wl^ch  was  one  of  unexampled  rigor  in  North  America.*  Btft 
neither  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  nor  the  wants  <rf  ibe 
Indians  at  Niagara,  prevented  them  from  fulfilling  the  threat  «f 
Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  against  the  Oneidas.  Thdr  villagieB 
and  castle  were  invaded  by  the  hostile  Indians,  aided  by  a 
detachment,  of  British  troops,  or  more  probably  by  a  corps  ^ 
Butler's  rangers,  and  entirely  destroyed — their  castle,  their, 
church,  and  their  dwellings  being  alike  laid  in  ashes ;  while  tb6 
Oneidas  themselves  were  driven  down  upon  the  white  settle- 
ments for  protection  and  support  They  were  subsequently 
l^anted  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady,  where  they  were 

♦  The  harbor  of  New- York  was  not  merely  choked  with  ice  for  a  lime  during 
#%lo  Winter  of  1779-80,  bat  ao  thoroughly  fn»en  that  cannon  were  wheded  oyer  So 
tfMicUir  on  the  iea  &om  Btataa  laUod 
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Mjpportdd  bjr  the  government  of  the  United  States  nntil  the  close 
of  the  war.* 

Aside  torn  the  destructicm  of  the  Oneida  country,  it  is  be- 
lieved that  no  important  object  was  undertaken  by  Thayoida- 
iL^ea  until  the  op^iing  of  Spring.  It  may  be  noted,  however, 
mcidentally^  as  an  illustration  of  the  character  of  the  Moltawk 
chief,  that  during  this  winter  he  was  married  to  his  tliird  wii^ 
at  the  fort  of  Niagara,  under  circumstances  somewhat  peculiar. 
Among  the  prisoners  taken  to  that  post  from  CJherry  Valley,  was 
a  Miss  Moore,  who,  being  detained  in  captivity  with  Mrs.  Caasf' 
bell  and  others,  was  courted  and  married  by  an  officer  of  the 
garrison.  Thajrendanegea  was  pres^it  at  the  wedding;  and 
although  he  had  for  9ome  time  previous  been  living  with  hisi 
wife,  bound  oaly  by  the  ties  of  an  Indian  marriage,  he  never- 
theless  embraced  the  opportunity  of  havmg  thfe  Englidi  mar- 
riage ceremony  performed,  which  was  accordingly  done  by  Co- 
lonel Butler,  acting  as  one  of  the  King's  commission  of  the  peaoe 
for  Tryon  County. 

But  the  chief  was  seldom  inactive.  The  mcmth  of  April 
found  Iiim  on'  the  war-path,- at  the  head  of  a  small  party  of  In- 
dians and  Tories,  whom  he  led  against  the  settlement  of  Har- 
persfield,  which  was  taken  by  surprise  and  destroyed.  In  con* 
sequence  of  theit  exposed  situation,  most  of  tlie  inhabitants  had 
left  the  settlement,  so  that  there  were  but  few  persons  killed, 
and  only  nineteen  taken  prisoners.  Proceeding  from  Harpers- 
field,  it  was  Brant's  design  to  make  an  attack  upon  ttie  u{qper 
fort  of  Schoharie,  should  he  deem  it  prudent  to  encounter  the 
risk,  ailer  duly  reconnoitering  the  situation  of  the  £)rt  and  as- 
certaining its  means  of  defence.  The  execution  of  this  part  of 
his  project  was  prevented  by  an  unexpected  occurrence.  Har- 
perfjfield  was  probably  destroyed  on  the  5th  or  6th  of  April.    It 

•  There  is  difficulty  in  Mcertoining  the  exact  time  of  Brant's  invasion  oflhe 
Oneida  towns.  Although  an  important  event  in  the  border  wars,  the  author  has  not 
been  able  to  obtain  dates  or  particulars.  The  fact  is  well  known  ;  and  President 
Kirkland,  (son  of  the  Oneida  Missionary,)  has  spoken  of  the  incident  several  timet 
in  his  communications  4o  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society^-publi^hed  in  their 
TBloable  collections.  In  one  of  those  coromuaications,  Dr.  Kirkland  ramarkv  that 
this  dispersion  of  thd  Oneidas,  and  the  devastation  of  their  country,  were  greatly  de- 
trimental to  their  nation.  When  the  war  came  on,  they  had  attained  to  some  degree 
of  regularity,  industry,  and  prosperity.  But,  driven  iVom  their  homes,  reduced  to 
want,  dependence,  and  abject  poverty,  their  habits  became  nM>re  iDlemperate«nd  idle 
than  ever,  and  they  never  recovered  from  theit  dtpradsitiii. 
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happened  that  nearly  at  the  same  time,  Colonel  Yrooman,  who 
was  yet  in  comipand  of  Old  Schoharie,  had  sent  out  a  scout  of 
iburteen  militia-minute-men,  with  directions  to  pass  over  to  the 
head  waters  of  the  Charlotte  river,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
movements  of  certain  suspected  persons  living  in  the  valley  of 
that  stream.  It  being  the  proper  season  for  making  maple  su- 
gar, the  minute-men  were  likewise  directed  to  remain  in  the 
woods  and  manufacture  a  quantity  of  that  article,  of  which  the 
garrison  were  greatly  in  want.  On  the  2d  of  April,  this  party, 
the  commander  of  which  was  Captain  Alexander  Harper,  com- 
menced their  labors  in  the  f^  sugar-bush,"  at  the  distance  of 
about  thirty  miles  from  Schoharie.  They  were  occupied  in  the 
» discharge  of  this  part  of  their  duty,  very  cheerfully  and  with 
good  success,  for  several  days,  entirely  unapprehensive  of  dan- 
ger;  more  especially  as  a  new  fall  of  snow,to  the  depth  of  three 
feet,  would  prevent,  they  supposed,  the  moving  of  any  conside- 
rable body  of  the  enemy,  while  in  fact  they  were  not  aware  of 
the  existence  of  an  armed  foe  short  of  Niagara.  But  their  ope- 
rations were  most  unexpectedly  interrupted.  It  seems  that 
Brant,  in  wending  his  way  from  Harpersfield  toward  Schoharie, 
fell  suddenly  upon  Harper  and  his  party  on  the  7th  of  April,  at 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  and  immediately  surrounded 
them — his  force  consisting  of  forty-three  Indian  warriors  and 
seven  Tories.  So  silent  and  cautious  had  been  the  approach  of 
the  enemy,  that  the  first  admonition  Harper  received  of  ttieir 
presence,  was  the  death  of  three  of  his  little  band,*  who  were 
struck  down  while  engaged  in  their  work.  The  leader  was 
instantly  discovered  in  the  person  of  the  Mohawk  chie^  who 
rushed  up  to  Captam  Harper,  tomahawk  in  hand,  and  observed — 
"  Harper,  I  am  sorry  to  find  you  here  !"  "  Why  are  you  sorry, 
Captain  Brant?"  replied  the  other.  "Because,"  rejoined  the 
chie^  "  I  must  kill  yOu,  although  we  were  school-mates  in  our 
youth," — at  the  same  time  raising  his  hatchet,  and  suiting  the 
action  to  ttie  word.  Suddenly  his  arm  fell,  and  with  a  piercing 
scrutiny,  looking  Harper  full  in  the  face,  he  inquired — "  Are 
there  any  regular  troops  at  the  forts  in  Schoharie  V    Harper 

♦  The  late  Oeneral  Froegifl  Patchin,  of  Schoharie,  was  one  of  Harper's  party,  as 
also  were  his  brother,  Isieiac  Patchin,  Ezra  Thorp,  Lt  Honry  Thorp,  and  Major 
Henrj.  It  is  from  Priest's  Narrative  of  the  captivitj  of  Qeneral  Patchio,  that  the 
anthor  obtained  the  Acts  of  this  transaction. 
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eaught  the  idea  m  an  instant  To  answer  truly,  and  admit  that 
there. were  none,  as  was  the  fact,  would  but  hasten  Brant  and 
his  warriors  forward  to  fall  upon  the  settlements  at  once,  and 
their  destruction  would  have  been  swift  and  sure.  He  therefore 
informed  him  that  a  reinforcement  of  three  hyjidred  Continen- 
tal troops  had  arrived  to  garrison  the  forts  only  two  or  three 
days  before.  This  information  aj^ared  very  much  to  disconc^ 
the  chieftain.  He  prevented  the  farther  shedding  of  blood,  and 
held  a  consultation  with  his  subordinate  diiefs.  Night  coming 
on,  Harper  and  his  ten  surviving  companions  were  shut  up  in 
a  pen  of  logs,  and  guarded  by  the  Tories,  under  the  charge  of 
their  leader,  a  cruel  fellow  named  Becraft,  and  of  bloody  noto- 
riety in  that  war.  Controversy  ran  high  among  the  Indians 
during  the  night — the  question  being,  whether  the  prisoners 
should  be  put  to  death  or  carried  to  Niagara.  They  were 
bound  hand  and  foot,  but  were  so  near  the  Indian  council  as  to 
hear  much  of  what  was  said,  and  Harper  knew  encAgh  of  the 
Indian  tongue  to  comprehend  the  general  import  of  their  de- 
bates. The  Indians  were  for  putting  them  to  death  ;  and  Be- 
craft frequently  tantali2sed  the  prisoners,  by  telling  them,  with 
abusive  tones  and  epithets,  that  "  they  would  be  in  hell  before 
morning."  Brant's  authority,  however,  was  exerted  eiffectually 
to  prevent  the  massacre. 

On  the  following  morning  Harper  was  brought  before  th« 
Indians  for  examination.  The  Chief  commenced  by  saying; 
that  they  were  suspicious  he  had  not  told  them  the  truth.  Har- 
per, however,  had  great  coolness  and  presence  of  mind ;  and 
altfiough  Brant  was  eyeing  him  like  a  basilisk,  he  repeatesl  his 
former  statements  without  the  improper  movement  of  a  muscle, 
or  betraying  the  least  distrustful  sign  or  symptom.  Being  satis- 
fied, therefore,  of  the  truth  of  his  story,  Brant  determined  to  re- 
trace his  steps  to  Niagara.  This  he  did  with  great  reluctance- 
admitting  to  Captain  Harper  that  the  real  object  of  his  expe- 
dition was  to  fell  upon  Schoharie,  which  place,  as  they  had  been 
informed,  was  almost  entirely  undefended.  He  had  promised 
to  lead  his  warriors  to  spoils  and  victory,  and  they  were  angry 
at  being  thus  cut  short  of  their  expectations.  Under  these  cir 
cumstances  of  chagrin  and  disappointment,  it  had  only  been 
with  great  difficulty  that  he  could  restrain  his  followers  from  put- 
ting tfiem  to  death.    Brant  then  said  to  Captain  Harper,  that  he 
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and  his  companions  should  be  spared,  on  condition  of  aconnpa- 
nying  him  as  prisoners  of  war  to  Niagara. 

Their  march  was  forthwith  commenced,  and  was  full  of  pain, 
peril,  and  adventure.  The  prisoners  were  heavily  laden  with 
the  booty  taken  from  Harpersfield,  and  well  guarded.  Their 
direction  was  first  down  the  Delaware,  where  they  stopped  at  a 
toill  to  obtain  provisions.  The  milled  was  a  Tory,  and  both 
himself  and  daughters  counselled  Brant  to  put  his  prisoners  to 
death.  On  the  following  day  they'  met  another  loyalist,  who 
'was  well  acquainted  with  Brant,  and  with  Captain  Harper  and 
his  party.  He  assured  the  former  that  Harper  had  deceived  him, 
and  tiiat  there  were  no  troops  at  Schoharie.  The  Captain  was, 
therefore,  brought  to  another  scrutiny ;  but  he  succeeded  so  well 
in  maintaining  the  appearance  of  sincerity  and  truth,  as  again 
to  avert  the  upraised  and  glittering  tomahawk.  On  the  same 
day  an  a^ed  man,  named  Brown,  was  accidentally  fallen  in 
with  and  taken  prisoner,  with  two  youthful  grandsons ;  the  day 
following,  being  unable  to  travel  with  sufficient  speed,  and  sink* 
ing  under  the  weight  of  the  burden  imposed  upon  him,  the  old 
man  was  put  out  of  the  way  with  the  hatchet  The  victim  was 
dragging  behind,  and  when  he  saw  preparations  making  for  his 
doom,  he  took  an  affectionate  farewell  of  his  little  grandsons,  and 
the  Indians  moved  on,  leaving  one  of  their  number,  with  his  face 
painted  black — the  mark  of  an  executioner — ^behind  with  hinL 
In  a  few  moments  afterward,  the  Indian  came  up,  with  the  old 
man's  scalp  dangling  from  between  the  ramrod  and  muzzle  of 
his  gun. 

Having  descended  the  Delaware  a  sufficient  distance,  they 
crossed  over  to  Oghkwaga,  where  they  constructed  floats,  and 
sailed  down  the  Susquehanna  to  the  confluence  of  the  Che- 
mung, at  which  place  their  land-travelling  again  commenced. 
Being  heavily  encumbered  with  luggage,  and  withal  tightly  pin- 
ioned, the  prisoners  must  have  sunk  by  the  way,  at  the  rate  the 
Indians  travelled,  and  would  probably  have  been  tomahawked  but 
for  the  indisposition  of  Brant,  who,  providentially  for  the  prison- 
ers, was  attacked  with  fever  and  ague— so  that  every  alternate 
day  he  was  unable  to  travel.  These  interruptions  gave  them  time 
to  rest  and  recruit.  Brant  wrought  his  own  cure  by  a  truly 
Indian  remedy.  Watching  upon  the  southern  side  of  a  hill, 
idiere  serpents  usually  crawl  forth  in  flie  Spring  to  bask  in  the 
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sonbeams,  he  caught  a  rattlesnake,  which  was  iimnediatdy 
made  into  soup,  of  which  he  ate.  A  speedy  cure  was  the  con- 
sequence. 

But  a  new  trial  awaited  the  prisoners  soon  after  they  reached 
the  Chemung.  During  his  march  from  Niagara  on  this  expe- 
dition, Brant  had  detached  eleven  of  his  warriors  to  fall  once 
more  upon  the  Mimsink  settlement  for  prisoners.  This  detach- 
ment, as  it  subsequently  appeared,  had  succeeded  in  taking 
captive  five  athletic  men,  whom  they  secured  and  brought 
with  them  as  far  as  Tioga  Point.  The  Indians  sleep  v^ry 
soundly,  and  the  five  prisoners  had  resolved  at  the  first  opportu- 
nity to  make  their  escape.  While  encamped  at  this  place  dur- 
ing the  night,  one  of  the  Minisink  men  succeeded  in  extricating 
his  hands  fi-om  the  binding  cords,  and  with  the  utmost  caution 
unloosed  his  four  companions.  The  Indians  were  locked  in 
the  arms  of  deep  sleep  around  them.  Silently,  without  causing 
a  leaf  to  rustle,  they  each  snatched  a  tomahawk  firpm  the  girdled 
of  their  unconscious  enemies,  and  in  a  moment  nine  of  them  were 
quivering  in  the  agonies  of  death.  The  two  others  were  awak- 
ened, and  springing  upon  their  feet,  attempted  to  escape.  One 
of  them  was  struck  with  a  hatchet  between  the  shoulders,  but 
the  other  fled.  The  prisoners  immediately  made  good  their  own 
retreat,  and  the  only  Indian  who  escaped  unhurt,  returned  to  take 
care  of  his  wounded  companion.  As  Brant  and  his  warriors 
approached  this  point  of  their  journey,  some  of  his  Indians  hav- 
ing raised  a  whoop,  it  was  instantly  returned  by  a  single  voice 
with  the  death  yell !  Startled  at  this  unexpected  signal,  Brant's 
warriors  rushed  forward  to  ascertain  the  cause,  ^t  they  were 
not  long  in  doubt.  The  lone  warrior  met  them,  and  soon  related 
to  his  brethren  the  melancholy  fate  "of  his  companions.  The 
effect  upon  the  warriors,  who  gathered  in  a  group  to  hear  the 
recital,  was  inexpressibly  fearfiil.  Ri^)  and  a  desire  of  revenge, 
seemed  to  kindle  every  bosom,  and  light  every  eye  bs  with  burn- 
ing coals.  They  gathered  round  the  prisoners  in  a  circle,  and 
began  to  make  xmequivocal  preparations  for  hacking  them  to 
pieces.  Harper  and  his  men  of  course  gave  themsdves  up  for 
lost,  not  doubting  that  their  doom  was  fixed  and  irreversible. 
But  at  this  moment  deliverance  came  firom  an  unexpected  quar- 
ter. While  their  knives  were  unsheathing,  und  their  hatchets 
glittering,  as  they  were  flourished  in  the  sunbeams^  the  ^V 
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survivor  of  the  murdered  party  rushed  into  the  circle  and  in- 
terposed in  their  favor.  With  a  wave  of  the  hand  as  of  a  war- 
rior entitled  to  be  heard — for  he  was  himself  a  chief— silence 
was  restored,  and  the  prisoners  were  surprised  hj  the  utterance  of 
an  earnest  appeal  in  their  behalf.  It  has  already  been  observed 
that  Captain  Harper  knew  enough  of  the  Indian  language  to  un- 
derstand its  purport,  though  unfortunately  not  enough  to  preserve 
its  eloquence;  In  substance,  however,  the  Chief  appealed  to  his 
brother  warriors  in  favor  of  the  prisoners,  upon  the  ground  that 
it  was  not  they  who  had  murdered  their  brothers ;  and  to  take 
the  lives  of  ttie  innocent  would  not  be  right  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Great  Spirit  His  appeal  was  eiffective.  The  passions  cf  the 
incensed  warriors  were  hushed,  their  eyes  no  longer  shot  forth 
the  burning  glances  of  revenge,  and  their  gesticulations  ceased 
to  menace  immediate  and  bloody  vengeance. 

True,  it  so  happened  that  the  Chief  who  had  thus  thrown 
himself  spontaneously  between  them  and  death,  knew  all  the 
prisoners — ^he  having  resided  in  the  Schoharie  canton  of  the 
Mohawks  before  the  war.  He  doubtless  felt  a  deeper  interest  in 
their  behalf  on  that  account  Still,  it  was  a  noble  action,  wor- 
thy of  the  proudest  era  of  chivalry,  and.  in  the  palmy  days  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  would  have  ensured  him  almost  <'  an  apothe- 
osis and  rites  divine."  The  interposition  of  Pocahontas,  in  fe- 
ver of  Captain  Smith,  before  the  rude  court  of  Powhattan, 
was  perhaps  more  romantic;  but  when  the  motive  which 
prompted  the  generous  action  of  the  princess  is  considered,  the 
transaction  now  under  review  exhibits  the  most  of  genuine 
benevolence:  Pocahontas  was  moved  by  the  tender  passion — 
the  Mohawk  sachem  by  the  feelings  of  magnanimity,  and  the 
eternal  principles  of  justice.  It  is  matter  of  r^et  that  the  name 
of  this  high-souled  warrior  is  lost,  as,  alas !  have  been  too  many 
diat  might  have  served  to  relieve  the  dark  and  vengeful  portrai- 
tures of  Indian  character,  which  it  has  so  well  pleased  the  white 
man  to  draw!  The  prisoners  themselves  were  so  impressed 
with  the  manner  of  their  signal  deliverance,  that  they  justly  at- 
tributed it  to  a  direct  interposition  of  the  providence  of  God. 

The  march  was  now  resumed  toward  Niagara,  along  the 
route  travelled  by  Sullivan's  expedition  the  preceding  year. 
Their  sufferings  were  great  for  want  of  provisions — neither 
warriOTS  nor  prisoners  Having  any  thing  more  than  a  handful 
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of  com  each  for  dinner.  A  luxury,  however,  awaited  them,  in 
the  remains  of  a  horse  which  had  been  left  by  Sullivan's  expe- 
dition to  peri^  from  the  severity  of  the  winter.  The  wolves 
had  eaten  all  the  flesh  from  the  poor  animal's  bones,  excepting 
upon  the  under  side.  When  the  carcass  was  turned  over,  a 
quantity  of  the  flesh  yet  remained,  which  was  equally  distributed 
among  the  whole  party,  and  devoured.  On  reaching  the  Ge- 
nessee  river,  they  met  a  party  of  Indians  preparing  to  plant  com. 
These  laborers  had  a  fine  horse,  which  Brant  directed  to  be  in- 
stantly  killed,  dressed,  and  divided  among  his  famishing  company. 
They  had  neither  bread  nor  salt ;  but  Brant  instructed  the  pri- 
soners to  use  the  white  ashes  of  the  wood  they  were  burning  as 
a  substitute  for  the  latter  ingredient,  and '  it  was  found  to  answer 
an  excellent  purpose.  The  meal  was  partaken  of,  and  relived 
as  the  rarest  delicacy  they  had  ever  eaten.  In  regard  to  pro 
visions,  it  must  be  mentioned  to  the  credit  of  Captain  Brant, 
that  he  was  careftd  to  enforce  an  equal  distribution  of  all  they 
had  among  his  own  warriors  and  the  prisoners.  All  fared  ex- 
actly alike. 

On  his  arrival  at  the  Gtenessee  river,  and  in  anticipation  of 
his  own  departure  with  his  prisoners  for  Niagara,  Brant  sent 
forward  a  messenger  to  that  post,  bearing  information  of  his  ap- 
proach, with  the  measure  of  his  success  and  the  number  ql  Ids 
prisoners.  But  it  was  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  conveying 
this  intelligence  that  he  dispatched  his  avant  courier.  He 
had  another  object  in  view,  as  will  appear  in  the  sequel,  the 
conception  and  execution  of  which  add  a  link  Ufihe  chain  of 
testimony  establishing  the  humanity  and  beneiolence  of  his 
disposition.  Four  days  more  of  travel  brought  the  party  to 
within  a  few  miles  of  the  fort ;  and  the  Tories  now  took  special 
delight  in  impressing  xipon  the  prisoners  the  perils  and  the  suf 
ferings  they  must  endure,  in  the  fearful  ordeal  they  would  have 
to  pass,  on  approaching  the  two  Indian  encampments  in  front  of 
the  fort  This  ordeal  was  nothing  less  than  running  the  gaunt 
let,  as  it  is  called  in  Indian  warfare — a  doom  supposed  to  be 
inevitable  to  every  prisoner ;  and  one  which,  by  direct  means,  even 
Thayendanegea  himself  had  not  sufficient  power  to  prevent 

The  running  of  the  gauntlet,  or  rather  compelling  their  pri- 
soners to  run  it,  on  the  return  of  a  war-party  to  their  camp  or 
village,  is  a  general  custom  among  the  American  aboriginals — 
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a  preUminaiy  that  most  precede  their  ultimale  &te,  eithet  oi 
death  or  mercy.  It  iS  not  always  severe,  however,  nor  even 
gwierally  so,  unless  in  respect  to  prisoners  who  have  excited  the 
particular  animosity  of  the  Indians ;  and  it  is  often  rather  a  soene 
of  amusement  than  punishment.  Much  depends  on  the  courage 
and  presence  of  mind  of  the  prisoner  undergoing  the  cndeal. 
On  entering  the  villf^  or  camp,  he  is  shown  a  painted  post  al 
the  distance  of  some  thirty  or  forty  yards,  and  directed  to  run 
to,  and  catch  hold  of  it  as  quickly  as  possible.  His  path  to  the 
post  lies  between  two  parallel  lines  of  people — ^men,  womeii, 
and  children, — armed*  with  hatchets,  knives,  sticks,  and  other 
offensive  weapons ;  and  as  he  passes  along,  each  is  at  liberty  to 
strike  him  as  severely  Und  as  frequently  as  he  can.  Should  he 
be  so  unfortunate  as  to  stumble,  or  fall  in  the  way,  he  may 
stand  a  chance  to  lose  his  life — especially  if  any  one  in  the 
ranks  happens  to  have  a  perscmal  wrong  to  avenge.  But  the 
moment  he  reaches  the  goal  he  is  safe,  until  final  judgment  has 
been  pronounced  upon  his  case.  When  a  prisoner  displays 
great  firmness  and  courage,  starting  upon  the  race  with  force 
and  agility,  he  will  probably  escape  without  much  injury ;  and 
sometimes,  when  his  bearing  excites  the  admiration  of  the 
savages,  entirely  unharmed.  But  woe  to  the  coward  whose 
cheeltt  blanch,  and  whose  nerves  are  untrue !  The  slightest 
manifestation  of  fear  will  deprive  him  of  mercy,  and  prdbably 
of  his  life.* 

•  Hecke welder.  "  In  the  month  oT  April,  1789,  when  I  was  mjseir  apriaoner,  mi 
Lower  Sandusky,  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  proceed  to  Detroit,  I  witnessed  a 
scene  of  this  description  which  fully  exemplified  what  I  hare  aboTe  stated.  Three 
American  prisoners  were  one  day  hrtra^t  in  by  fourteen  warriors  from  the  garrison 
of  Fort  Mclntnsh.  As  soon  as  tJhmy  had  crossed  the  Sandusky  river,  to  wbicfa  tha 
village  lay  adjacent,  thoy  were  told  by  the  Captain  of  the  party  to  ran  as  hard  as  they 
conld  to  a  painted  post  which  was  shown  to  them.  The  youngest  of  them,  without  a 
moment's  hesitation,  immediately  started  for  it,  and  reached  it  fortunately  without 
raeeiring  a  single  blow ;  the  second  hesitated  for  a  moment,  but  recollecting  him- 
Mlf,  be  also  ran  as  fast  as  he  ooold,  and  Iflcewise  reached  the  poet  unhurt  But  tli» 
third,  frightened  at  seeing  so  many  men,  women,  and  children,  with  weapons  in  their 
hands  ready  to  strike  him,  kept  begging  the  Captain  to  spare  his  life,  sa3ring  he  was 
it  mason,  and  would  build  him  a  large  stone  house,  or  do  any  woHc  for  him  that  he 
should  please.  '  Run  for  yoor  life,'  cried  the  Chief  to  Mm,  <  and  dont  talk  now  of 
boildmg  houses !'  But  the  poor  fellow  still  insisted,  begging  and  praying  to  the 
Captain ;  who,  at  last,  finding  his  exhortations  vain,  and  fearing  the  consequences, 
turned  his  back  upon  him,  and  would  not  hear  him  any  longer.  Our  mason  now 
bigan  to  ran,  but  received  many  a  hatd  blow,  one  of  which  neariy  brought  him  lo 
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Such  was  the  scene  which  Harper  and  his  fellow-prison^^ 
now  had  in  near  prospect.  They  of  c©ur5e  well  Imew  the 
iisages  of  Indian  warfare,  and  must  expect  to  submit.  Nor  was 
the  chance  of  escape  from  iiyury  very  cheering,  enfeebled  and 
worn  down  as  they  were  by  their  journey  and  its  privations. 
Miserable  comforters,  therefore,  were  their  Tory  guards,  who 
were  tantalising  them  in  anticipation,  by  describing  this  ap- 
proaching preliminary  cruelty.  But  on  emerging  from  tfie  woods, 
and  approaching  the  first  Indian  encampment,  what  was  the  sur- 
prise of  the  prisoners,  and  the  chagrin  of  their  conductors,  at 
finding  the  Indian  warriors  absent  from  the  encampment,  and 
their  place  supplied  by  a  regiment  of  British  soldiers !  There 
were  only  a  few  Indian  boys  and  some  old  women  in  the  camp ; 
and  these  offered  no  violence  to  the  prisoners,  excepting  one 
of  the  squaws,  who  struck  young  Patchin  over  the  head  with 
an  instrument  which  caused  the  blood  to  flow  freely.  But  the 
second  encampment,  lying  nearest  the  fort,  and  usually  occupied 
by  the  fiercest  and  most  savage  of  the  Indian  warriors,  was  yet 
to  be  passed.  On  arriving  at  this,  also,  the  Indians  wer/s  gone,  and 
another  r^ment  of  troops  were  on  parade,  formed  in  two  paral- 
lel lines,  to  protect  the  prisoners.  Thus  the  Mohawk  chief  led 
his  prisoners  directly  through  the  dreaded  encampments,  and 
brought  them  safely  into  the  fort  Patchin,  however,  received 
another  severe  blow  in  this  camp,  and  a  young  Indian  menaced 
him  with  his  tomahawk.  But  as  he'  raised  his  arm,  a  soldier 
snatched  the  weapon  from  his  hand,  and  threw  it  into  the  river^ 

The  solution  of  this  unexpected  deliverance  from  the  gaunt- 
let-race was  this : — Miss  Jane  Moore,  the  Cherry  Valley  prison- 
er whose  marriage  to  an  oflicer  of  the  Niagara  garrison  ha3 
already  been  mentioned,  was  the  niece  of  Captain  Harper — a 
feet  well  known  to  Brant  Harper,  however,  knew  nothing  of 
her  marriage,  or  in  fact  of  her  being  at  Niagara,  and  the  chief 
had  kept  the  secret  to  himself  On  his  arrival  at  the  Genessee 
river,  his  anxious  desire  was  to  save  his  prisoners  from  the  cruel 
ordeal-trial,  and  he  despatched  the  runner,  as  before  mentioned, 
with  a  message  to  Jane  Moore's  husband,  whose  name  was 

the  ground,  which,  if  he  had  fallen,  would  at  once  have  decided  his  fate.  He,  how 
ever,  reached  the  goal,  not  without  being  hadlj  bruised,  and  he  was,  besides,  bitterly 
reproached  aod  scofied  at  all  round  as  a  vile  coward ;  while  the  others  were  hailed 
ts  facmve  men,  and  received  tokens  of  universal  appTobation.''-^/(lMi 
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Powell,  advising  him  of  the  feet,  and  proposing  an  artifice,  by 
which  to  save  his  wife's  uncle,  and  his  associates,  firom  the  ac- 
customed ceremony.  For  this  purpose,  by  concert  with  Brant, 
Powell  had  managed  to  have  the  Indian  warriors  enticed  away 
to  the  Nine  Mile  Landing,  for  a  frolic,  the  means  of  holding 
which 'Were  supplied  jBrom  the  public  stores.  Meantime,  for  the 
protection  of  the  approaching  prisoners  from  the  violence  of  the 
straggling  Indians  who  remained  behind,  Powell  caused  the  two 
encampments  to  be  occupied  In  the  manner  just  described.  It 
was  a  generous  act  on  the  part  of  Brant,  well  conceived  and 
handsomely  carried  through.  The  prisoners  all  had  cause  of 
gratitude  ;  and  in  the  meeting  with  his  niece  in  the  garrison, 
Captain  Harper  foimd  a  source  of  pleasure  altogether  unex- 
pected. 

The  prisoners,  nevertheless,  were  doomed  to  a  long  captivity. 
Prom  Niagara  they  were  transferred  to  Montreal,  thence  to  a 
.prison  in  Chamblee,  and  thence  to  Quebec.  They  were  after- 
ward sent  down  to  Halifax,  and  only  restored  to  their  country 
and  homes  after  the  peace  of  1783.  Their  sufferings,  during 
the  three  intervening  years,  were  exceedingly  severe,  particu- 
larly in  the  prison  at  Chamblee,  which  is  represented  as  having 
been  foul  and  loathsome  to  a  degree.* 


*  In  the  early  port  of  this  narratiTe  of  Harpef*!  and  Patchings  captivity,  the  name 
of  Becraft,  a  Tory,  occurs  as  one  of  their  captors.  His  conduct  toward  the  prison- 
ers was  particularly  brutal  throughout  On  one  occasion,  when  he  and  his  Tory 
associated  were  enumeiating  thdr  exploits,  Becrafl  boasted  of  having  assisted  in 
massacring  the  family  of  a  Mr.  Vrooman,  in  Schoharie.  The  family,  he  said,  were 
•11  soon  despatched,  except  a  boy  of  fourteen  years  old,  who  ran  from  the  house. 
Becraft  pursued  and  overtook  him  at  a  fence  which  he  was  attempting  to  dimb. 
He  there  ddiberately  cut  his  throat,  took  his  scalp,  and  hunt^  his  body  across  the 
fence!  After  the  peace,  he  had  the  hardihood  to  return  to  Schoharie.  Butnosoooer 
Vas  it  known,  than  a  party  of  several  indignant  citizens,  among  whom  were  the 
prisoners  who  heard  him  make  the  confession  here  given,  assembled  and  seized 
him.  They  stripped  bun  naked,  bound  him  to  a  tree,  and  ten  of  them,  with  hickory 
whips,  gave  him  a  tremendous  castigation.  They  plied  the  whips  with  full  vigor, 
and  at  intervals  paused,  and  informed  him  for  what  particular  misdeeds  they  were  to 
inflict  the  next  ten  scorpion  lashes,  and  so  on.  Having  punished  him  thus,  they  dia-, 
missed  him  with  a  charge  never  to  show  himself  in  that  county  again.    He  never  did. 

Another  of  these  Tories,  who  were  guarding  Harper  and  his  party  during  the 
tame  night  of  their  journey,  made  a  yet  more  horrible  confession  than  that  of  Be- 
craft. His  name  was  Barney  Cane.  He  boasted  of  having  killed,  upon  Diamond 
Island,  (Lake  George,)  one  Major  Hopkins.  A  party  of  pleasure,  as  be  stated,  had 
been  visiting  the  island  on  a  little  sailing  excorsion,  and  having  lingered  longer  upon 
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The  Indians  were  likefwise  early  busy  in  other  directions. 
Some  scattering  settlements^  situated  between  Wyoming  and  the 
(dder  establishments,  were  fidlen  upon  by  them,  and  a  number 
of  persons  killed,  several  houses  burned,  and,  eight  prisoners 
carried  away. 

But  the  Dutch  border  settlements  along  Ae  base  of  the  Eaats- 
bergs,  or  Catskill  mountains,  from  Albany  down  to  Orange 
county,  were  again  severe  sufferers  during  this  period  of  the  re- 
volutionary war.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  were  friendly  to  the 
royal  cause,  and  numbers  of  them  had  joined  the  royal  standard. 
Some  of  these  served  as  leaders  and  guides  to  the  Indians,  in 
parties  for  prisoners,  scalps,  and  plunder.  This  petty  mode  of 
war&re  was  reduced  to  such,a  S3rstem,  that  those  engaged  in  it 
were  supplied  with  small  magazines  of  provisions,  concealed  in 
the  earth  and  among  cleAs  of  rocks  at  suitable  distances  from 
the  western  sides  of  the  Kaatsbergs,  over  to  the  Delaware,  and 
thence  down  to  the  point  vrheaice  they  were  wcmt  to  cross  with 
their  prisoners  and  booty  to  the  Susquehanna,  and  thence  again 
by  the  usual  track,  along  the  Chemung  and  Genesee  rivers  to 
Niagara.  The  sacking  of  Minisink,  and  the  incursions  into 
Warwasing,  in  the  preceding  year,  have  already  been  chroni 
ded.  But  there  were  several  irruptions  into  the  Dutch  settle- 
ments farther  north,  along  the  western  borders  of  Ulster  County, 
in  the  Spring  of  1780,  some  of  which  were  marked  by  peculiar 
features  of  atrocity,  or  of  wild  adventure.  Among  these  was  an 
attack,  by  a  small  party  of  Indians  and  Tories,  upon  the  fami- 
lies of  Thomas  and  Johannes  Jansen,  wealthy  freeholders  in  a 

• 

that  beautiiul  spot  than  they  were  conscioafl  of,  as, night  drew  on,  concladed  to  en- 
camp for  the  night — it  being  akeady  too  late  to  return  to  the  fort.  "  From  the  shore 
^  where  we  lay  hidj"  said  Cane,  **  it  was  easy  to  watch  their  motions ;  anJ  perceiv- 
''ing  their  defenceless  situation,  as  soon  as  it  was  dark  we  set  off  for  the  island^ 
**  where  we  found  them  asleep  by  their  fire,  and  discharged  our  guns  among  them. 
"  Several  were  killed,  among  whom  was  one  woman,  who  had  a  sucknig  cliild, 
"  which  was  not  hurt  This  we  put  to  the  breast  of  its  dead  mother,  tmd  so  we  left 
**  it  But  Major  Hopkins  was  only  wounded,  his  thigh  bone  being  broken  ;  he 
•*  started  from  his  sleep  to  a  rising  posture,  when  I  struck  him,"  said  Barney  Cane, 
**  with  the  butt  of  my  gun,  on  the  side  of  his  head ;  he  fell  orer,  but  caught  on  one 
**  hand ;  I  then  knocked  him  the  other  way,  when  he  caught  with  the  other  haad ; 
**  a  third  blow,  and  I  laid  him  dead.  These  were  all  scalped  except  the  infant  In 
**tiie  morning,  a  party  from  the  fort  went  and  brought  away  the  dead,  together  with 
**  one  they  found  alire,  although  be  was  scalped,  and  the  babe,  which  was  hanging 
"  and  sobbmg  at  the  bosom  of  its  lifeless  mother." — Gen.  Patching  ^arruHve 
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bewtiM  but  secluded  portion  of  the  town'of  ShaimBgunk. 
One  of  these  gentleiaen  was  a  colonel  of  militieu  Both  had 
eareoted  ^bstantial  stoae«houses,  and  we»e  living  in  affluence. 
Their  manaions^were  plundered  by  Indiancrand  Tories^  wb» 
were  known  to  them ;  several  of  their  neighbors  and  their  n©^ 
groes  wer^  made  prisoniers ;  and  anx)ng  those  who  were  slain, 
under  circumstancesK>f  painful  interest,  were  a  Miss  Mack  and 
her  father,  residing  somewhat  remote  ia  one  of  the  mountaix^ 
gorges ;  and  also  a  young  lady  on  a  visit  at  Shawangunk,  fion 
the  city  of  New-Y<^k*  From  consideratiiMas  of.  acquaintance^ 
ship  with  the  Jans^aa,  however^  the  females  o{  their  fiuniliea 
were  not  ii^jured,  although  their  houses  weie, plundered  and 
their  bams  laid  in  ashes/ 

The  same  savage  party,  or  rather  a  paity  c<Mnposed  in  pari 
of  the^same  band  of  Tories  and  Indians  who  had  committed  the 
outrages  just  related,  fell  upon  a  setUement  in  the  town  of  Sauger- 
ties,  in  May  of  the  same  year^— making  prisoners  of  Captain  Je^ 
remiah  Snyder  and  Isaac  Snyder  his  son*  After  plundering 
his  house  of  provisions  and  money,  they  marched  the  Captain 
and  his  son  over  the  mountains  to  the  Delaware,  and  thence 
to  Niagara,  by  the  same  route  traversed  by  Thayendanegea  and 
his  warriors  in  conducting  Harper  and  his  fellow  captives  to 
that  post.  The  adventures,  of  these  prisoners  during  their  rougb 
and  wearisome  journey  ware  but  the  counterpart  of  those  en- 
dured a  month  before  by  Captain  Harper  and  bis  company,  ex* 
citing  that  their  cc^rs,  being  acquaintances,  rendered,  their 
sufferings  less  severe.  Their  supplies  of  food,  though  coarse^ 
.  were  sufficient.  They  were  pinioned  at  night,  and  the  Indians 
lay  upon  the  cords  by  which  they  were  fastened  to  saplings,  or 
other  fixtures  of-aecurity.  They  met  several  parties  of  Indians 
and  Tories  after  crossing  the  Susquehanna,  and*  on  one  occa-. 
sion  fell  in  with  a  beautiful  white  woman,  married  to  an  Indian. 
By  all  these  they  were  treated  kindly.  While  teaversing  the' 
valley  of  the  Oenessee,  their  principal  Indian  conductor,  named 
Runnip,  pointed  them  to  a  couple  of  mounds  by  the  way-side. 
^  There  lie  your  brothers,"  said  he  to  Captain  Snyder,  in  Dutch* 
^  These  mounds  are  the  graves  of  a  scout  of  thirty-six  men, 

»  iUi  eUbonded  namtive  oftfait  tngio  VMiUilioBWMpablifbad  fifteen  or  twenty 
jmn  ftge  bv  Cluilei  Q.  De  Wtl^  Em^. 
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**  belxMiging  to  Sullivan's  arnqr^  wbidi  had  betn  interoepCad  and 
"lalled  by  the  Indians.'^ 

Ob  their  arriTal  at  Niaf;Ma,  tl»  piiison^ro  weie  less  f<M?^^ 
dMBi  Hatper  and  his  companions  had  been^  since  theyirere  ooB^ 
Iplied  to  run  the  gaondiet  beCwe^i  long  lines  of  the  savages — a 
ofiremeny  which  they  looked  upon  widx  great  dread,'  particularly 
on  account  of  their  debiUtated  condition  and  the  soreness  of 
tb^  feet.    But  in  this  opeoration  they  were  ikvored  by  their 
captmrs,  who  interposed  to  pvevent  injury.    In  his  narrative^ 
Gi^tfidn  Snyder  described  fort  Niagaraat  thact  time  as  a  strue 
ture  of  considersdtde  ma^itude  and  great  strength,  enclosing  an 
area  of  from  six  to  eight  acres.    Within  the  enclosure  was  a 
handsome  dwelling-house,  for  the  residmce  of  the  Superintend 
emi  of  the  Indians.    It  was  then  occupied  by  Colonel  Guy  John 
son,  before  whom  the  Captain  and  his  son  were  brought  for  er 
ttmination.    Colonel  Butler,  with  his  rangers,  lay  upon  the  op 
posite,  or  northern  side  of  the  river.    At  a  given  signal,  the  C<h 
lonel,  with  two  of  his  subalterns^  crossed  over  to  attend  the  exami^ 
nation.    Indeed,  the  principal  object  fi>r  the  oq^re  c^  Captain 
Snyder  seems  to  have  been  to  obtain  informatiom    Their  ex» 
amination  was  stern  and  searching,  but  the  examiners  were  un^ 
able  to  eUcit  enough  of  news  to  compensate  for  the  trouble  of 
their  taking. 

Captain  Snyder  described  Guy  Johnson  as  being  a  short,  pursy 
man,  about  forty  years  of  age,  of  stem  countenance  and  haughty 
demeanor — dressed  in  si  British  uniform,  powdered  looks,  and  a 
cocked  hat.  .  I£s  voice  was  harsh,  and  his  tongue  bore  evidenoo 
of  his  Irish  extraction.  While  in^the  guiard-house,  the  prisozt- 
ers  were  visited  by  Brant,  of  whom  Captain  Snyder  says — "  H© 
'<  was  a  likely  fellow,  ofa-fieorce  aspect — tall  and  rather  spare- — 
«♦  well  spokeuj  and  apparently  about  thirty  (forty)  yeaacs  of  age; 
'<  He  wore  moccasins,  el^[antly  trimmed  with  beads — ^leggings 
"  and  brecch-doth  of  supeifine  blue — short  gre^i*coat,  with  twa 
<<  silver  epaulets — and  a.  small,^  laced;  round  hat.  By  his^  side, 
^hung  an  elegant  silvernooounted  cutiass^  and  his  blanket  of 
^  blue  cloth,  purposely  dro{q)edin  tiie  chair  on  which  he  sat,  to 
^  disjday  his  epaulets,  was  gorgeously  dscOTaited  with  a  border 
^  of  red.?^    He  asked  many  questions,  and  aaamg  others,  fimn 

*  The  Indian  referred  to  the  oompeny  of  lievL  Boyd. 
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whence  they  came.  On.being  answered  iBsopus,  he  rejdied — 
'<  That  is  my  fighting  gromxcL"  In  the  course  of  the  conv^rsa- 
tion.  Brant  said  to  the  younger  Snyder — '<  You  are  young,  and 
you  I  pity ;  but  for  that  old  villain  there,"  pointing  at  the  father, 
"  I  have  no  pity.**  Captain  Snyder  was  of  course  not  very  fi^ 
vorably  impre(»ed  toward  the  Mohawk  chie^  and  has  recorded 
his  dislike. 

The  Snyders  found  many  acquaintances  at  the  head-quarten 
of  the  Indians  and  loyalists,  some  of  whom- were  prisoners  Uke 
themselves,  and  others  in  the  ranks  of  the  enemy.  From  Niaga- 
ra, the  two  prisoners  were  transported  by  water,  first  to  Carleton 
Jslai^  in  ihe  St  Lawrence,  and  thence,  at  a  subsequent  period, 
to  Montreal.  At  the  latter  place  they  were  emjdoyed  at  labor, 
and  regularly  paid  their  wages,  which  enabled  them  to  purchase 
various  little  comforts  to  meliorate  their  condition.  Indeed,  they 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  humane  people  at 
every  stage  of  their  captivity,  and  their  lot  was  far  less  severe 
than  that  of  most  of  their  countrymien  in  the  like  situation.  At 
the  end  of  two  years,  having  been  transferred  from  Montreal  to  an 
island  some  distance  higher  up  the  St  Lawrence,  both  father  and 
son,  with  several  other  prisoners,  succeeded  in  ejBTecting  their 
escape.* 

The  Mohawk  Valley  proper,  during  the  Winter  of  1780,  had 
enjoyed  a  period  of  comparative  repose — interrupted  only  by  the 
common  alarms  incident  to  an  unprotected  border,  at  all  times  lia- 
ble to  invasion,  and  the  people,  as  a  consequence,  feeling  continu- 
ally more  or  less  insecure.  Still,  there  was  not  a  single  demon- 
stration of  the  enemy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  country,  during 
ihe  cold  season,  worthy  of  note.  Among  the  prisoners  taken  by 
the  Tories  who  two  years  before  had  returned  from'Canada  after 
their  fiunilies,  and  who  had  most  unaccountably  been  suffered 
to  depart  unmolested,  was  a  very  brave  fellow  by  the  name  of 
Solomon  Woodworth.  He  was  entrusted  to  a  party  of  Indians, 
acting  in<  concert  with  the  Tories  on  their  arrival  at  the  Sacon- 
daga,  from  whom  he  eflected  his  escape  on  the  following  day. 
These  Indians,  it  appears,  mortified  at  his  successful  flight,  hid 
resolved  either  upon  his  recapture  or  his  destruction.  Wood- 
worth,  in  the  Winter  or  Spring  of  1780,  was  occupying,  alone, 

*  Captain  Snyder  lired  until  the  year  1837,  and  his  narrative^  taken  from  hia  own 
fipa,  waa  wriUen  by  Charles  H.  De  Witt,  Ea4» 
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a  block-honse  situated  about  eight  miles  north  of  Johnstown 
While  thus  solitary,  his  castle  was  attacked  in  the  dead  of  night, 
by  a  small  party  of  Indians,  who  set  fire  to  it  Regardless  of 
danger,  however,  he  ran  out  amidst  a  shower  of  bullets,  extin- 
guished the  fire,  and  retreated  within  the  walls  again,  before  the 
Indians,  who  had  withdrawn  some  distance  fi'om  the  block* 
house,  could  re-approach  sufficiently  near  to  seize  him.  As  the 
night  was  not  very  dark,  Woodworth  saw  a  group  of  the  sava- 
ges through  the  port-holes,  upon  whom  he  fired,  not  without 
effect — one  of  their  number,  as  it  subsequently  appeared,  being 
severely  wounded.  This  disaster  ^caused  the  Indians  to  retire. 
But  Woodworth  was  not  satisfied.  Collecting  half  a  dozei^  kin- 
dred spirits,  the  next  morning  he  gave  chase  to  the  intruders, 
and  after  following  their  trail  three  days,  overtook  them — ^they 
having  halted  to  dress  the  wound  of  their  companion.  The 
pursuers  came  so  suddenly  upon  them,  as  to  succeed  in  despatch- 
ing the  whole  number  without  allowing  them  time  to  offer 
resistance.  The  little  band  returned  to  Johnstown  in  triumph ; 
and  their  leader  was  immediately  commissioned  a  lieutenant  in  a 
r^ponent  of  nine  months  men — in  which  service  he  had  again 
an  opportunity  of  showing  his  prowess,  as  will  be  seen  hereafter/ 
It  was  at  about  the  same  time  that  a  party  of  Tories  and  In  • 
dians  made  a  descent  upon  the  small  settlement  at  the  Little 
Palls  of  the  Mohawk,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  mills 
erected  at  that  place  by  Alexander  Ellis.  This  gentleman  was 
a  Scotch  merchant,  who,  under  the  favor  of  Sir  William  John- 
son, had  obtained  a  patent  of  the  wild  mountain  gorge  through 
which  the  Mohawk  leaps  firom  the  upper  into  the  lower  section 
of  the  valley.  He  had  himself  returned  to  his  own  country ; 
but  his  mills  were  particularly  important  to  the  inhabitants,  and 
also  to  the  garrisons  of  Forts  Dayton  and  Herkimer, — ^more 
especially  since  the  burning  of  the  mills  at  flie  German  Flatts 
by  Thayendanegea  two  years  before.  Hence  the  present  expedi- 
tion  for  iheir  destruction,  which  was  easily  accomplished — tho 
enemy  having  stolen  upon  the  settlement  unawares,  and  the 
flouring  mill  being  garrisoned  by  not  more  than  a  dozen  men. 
Only  a  few  shots  were  exchanged,  and  but  one  man  was  killed 
— ^Daniel  Petrie.    As  the  Indians  entered  the  mill,  the  occu- 

*  Informatioii  from  the  Rev.  John  I.  Shew,  of  Northampton,  N.  Y^  residing  near 
the  plaoa  whero  the  block-boiiae  ftood. 
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pants  endeavor^  to  escape  as  &st  as  they  couId-MeomeieaiHiig 
from  the  windovrs,  and  others  endeavonng  to  conceal  theoaselves 
below.  It  was  night,  and  two  of  the  number,  Cox  and  Skinaer, 
succeeded  in  ^isconcing  themsdiyes  in  the  iace*way,  b^oieatti 
the  water- wheel-r-4Skinner  having  preyioosly  mode  £ght  haod 
lo  hand,  and  been  wounded  by  a  cut  from  a  teanabawk.  Two 
of  their  companions,  Christian  Edickand  Frederick GelmKi, 
lei4)ed  into  the  race-way  above  the  mUl,  and  endeavored  i|o 
conceal  themselves  by  keying  as  much  under  water  as  possiUe. 
But  the  ai^ication  of  the  torch  to  the  mills  soon-  revealed  tlie 
aquatic  retreat,  and  they  we?e  taken.  Not  so  with  Coz<and  JSkin- 
ner,iwho  survived  the  stomuof  battle,  and  the  mingled  elemei^ 
of  fire  and  water ;  the  showers  of  coals  and  burning  brands 
being  at  once  extinguished  as  they  fell  around  them,  while  tbe 
water-wheel  served  as  an  effectual  prelection  against  the  fistlli^g 
timbers.  The  enemy  retired  after  accomplishing  their  object, 
carrying  away  five  or  six  prisoners.* 

A  few  incidents  of  the  more  distant  border  (^rations  of  *be 
op^iing  season  will  close  the  present  chcq;)ter.  The  Shawanese 
and  their  immediate  allies  continued  to  be  exceedmgly  trouble- 
some along  the  Ohio.  Among  the  mikgle  captives  taken  by  tb^ip, 
by  stratagemi  early  in  the  Spring,  was  a  man  named  Alexander 
McConnel,  of  the  Kentucky  settlers.  He  found  his  aq^UsES, 
five  in  number,  to  be  pleasant  tempered  and  social,  and  he  suc- 
ceeded in  winning  their  confidence^  by  degrees,  until  they  es- 
sentially relaxed  the  rigors  of  his  confinement  at  night.  ,  His 
determination  was  of  course  to  escape.  At  length  his  ftstanings 
were  so  slight,  that  while  they  were  asleep  he  succeeded  intbe 
entire  extrication  of  his  limbs.  Still  he  dared  not  to  fly, 
lest  escq)e  firom  so  many  pursuers  should  be  impracticably^ 
and  his  life,  should  he  be  re-taken,  would  surely  be  re- 
quired in  paym^at  for  the  rash  attempt.  To  strike  them 
successively  with  <me  of  their  own  tomahawks  would  be 
impossible.  His  next  plan  was  cautiously  to  remove  three 
of  their  loaded  rifies  to  a  place  of  concealment,  which  should, 
nevertbdess,  be  convenient  for  his  own  purpose.  Then  placing 
die  dther  two  at  rest  upon  a  log,  the  muzzle  ol  one  aimed  at 
the  head  of  one  Indian,  and  the  (Abet  at  the  heart  of  a  second, 
with  both  hands  he  discharged  the  rifles  together,  by  which 

«  ConversatiooB  c»f  the  author  with  Johil  Prtnk,  Btq;,  of  Gtonan  Flttti 
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process  two  of  his  enemies  were  killed  outright.  As  the  three 
others  sprang  up  in  amazement,  McConnel  ran  to  the  rifles  which 
he  had  concealed.  The  work  was  all  but  of  a  moment.  Seiz- 
ing another  rifle,  and  bringing  it  in  range  of  two  of  the  three 
remaining  savages,  both  fell  with  the  discharge,  one  dead  and 
'  the  other  wounded.  The  fifth  took  to  his  heels,  .with  a  yell  of 
horror  which  made  the  forest  ring.  Selecting  the  rifle  which 
he  liked  best,  the  subtle  hunter  pursued  his  way  back  at  his 
pleasure. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  Colonel  Bird,  at  the  head  of  five  hun- 
dred Indians  and  Canadians,  or  American  refiigees,  with  six 
pieces  of  li^t  artillery,  fell  upon  the  Kentucky  settlement  at 
the  forks  of  the  Licking  river.  Taken  by  surprise,  the  inha- 
bitants seem  to  have  made  little,  if  any,  resistance.  Only  one 
man  was  killed  outright,  and  two  women.  All  the  others  we/e 
taken  prisoners,  the  settlement  plundered,  and  the  inhabitants 
marched  ofl*,  bending  beneath  the  weight  of  their  own  property 
for  the  benefit  of  the  spoiler.  Those  who  sank  under  their 
burdens  by  the  way,  were  tomahawked.  This  outrage  was 
promptly  and  severely  avenged  by  Colonel  Clarke,  commanding 
at  the  fedls  of  the  Ohio,  who  immediately  led  his  regiment  into 
the  heart  of  the  Shawanese  country — ^laying  their  priuicipal 
town  on  the  Great  Miami  in  ashes,  and  taking  seventy  scalps, 
with  the  loss  of  only  seventeen  of  his  own  men.' 

•  Adventures  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boon.  The  British  acoonnt  of  Colonel  Bird's 
expedition,  as  published  in  New- York,  stated  that  he  destroyed  several  small 
fbrtsiy  and  made  a  nnmber  of  prisoners.  **  Most  of  the  inhabitants  oT  these  new 
Mttlements,"  it  was  added,  **  from  the  extraordinary  mild  treatment  of  the  Coloneli 
•eooBpanied  him,  preferring  to  settle  in  the  oonntrlei  under  the  King  to  those  of  the 
Coagresa.  Several  of  them  have  gone  to  Detroit,  NjigiiBi  Ice*'— Ftds  Jkmmufi 
r,Pmin.l7B0,pagtS47. 
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Ni|^t  inTMioik  of  Jobnttown,  by  Sir  Joho  JohaMo,  with  aa  trmy  of  IndiaM 
and  loyalistfl— The  Visschera— The  loate  of  Sir  John — Arrest  of  the  Sam 
mofM  family-^Dettmction  of  their  property — March  along  the  mer— Baming 
ol*  boildin^  and  murders  of  a^ea  people — Destruction  of  Caughnawaga — 
Return  toJohnson  Hall — ^Proceedings  there — ^Thomas  Sanunons  escapes-^-Sir 
John  moves  off— Sampson  Sammons  applies  for  his  liberty—His  speech — The 
object  of  the  expedition — ^Recovery  of  tne  Baronet's  plate — A  faitnful  sla?e— 
Character  of  the  expedition — Sir  John  returns  to  Montreal — ^Jscob  and  Frederick 
Sammons  carried  into  captif  ity — ^Imprisoned  at  ChamUee — Conspiracy  to  escape 
— ^Prisoners  refuse  to  join  them— The  brothers  escape  alone — ^The  pursuit — Sepa^ 
ration— Journey,  adventures  and  sufferings  of  Jacob  Sammons — ^Arrives  at  Sca^* 
nectady — ^The  narratite  r^ums  to  Frederick — ^Perils  of  his  escape — Prosperous 
commencement  of  his  journey — Dreadful  sickness — ^His  recapture — Cohfin<sd  in 
irons  at  Cbamblee — ^Remored  to  an  Island — ^Projdcts  an  escape — Plot  discovered 
•  — Ironed  ag^n — Second  plan  of  escape — ^Perilous  leap  into  the  St  Lawrence — 
Swimming  the  Rapids^— Other  surprising  adventures,  oy  flood  and  field— Cross- 
ing the  vfoods  to  Schenectady — Remarkable  fulfilment  of  a  dream — ^Direct  history 
of  the  Mohawk  country  resumed— Destruction  of  Canajoharie  by  the  Indians-* 
Conduct  of  Brant — Case  of  doubtful  courage. 

Although  the  struggle  had  now  been  maintained  more  than 
five  years,  still  the  people  of  the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk 
Yalley,  severely  as  they  had  experienced  the  calamities  of  the 
war,  had  not  yet  by  any  means  received  the  full  measure  of  their 
suffering.  Harassed  by  perpetual  alarms,  and  oppressively 
firequent  calls  to  the  field — their  numbers  reduced  by  death  and 
desertion,  and  by  removals  from  a  country  so  fiiU  of  troubles — 
their  situation  was  far  from  being  enviable.  Though  uncon- 
scious of  immediate  danger  from  a  formidable  invasion,  they 
were  nevertheless  in  more  peril  than  at  any  former  period,  from 
their  diminished  ability  of  self-protection.  Hitherto,  widi  the 
exception  of  small  forays  upon  the  outskirts,  the  lower  valley, 
containing  by  far  the  largest  amount  of  population,  had  not 
been  traversed  by  an  invading  enemy.  But  it  was  their  lot,  in 
the  course  of  the  present  season,  repeatedly  to  experience  the 
tender  mercies  of  an  exasperated  enemy,  armed  with  knife,  and 
tomahawk  and  brand,  and  to  see  their  fairest  villages  laid  waste, 
their  fields  desolated,  and  their  dwellings  reduced  to  ashes. 

The  first  blow  was  as  sudden  as  it  was  unexpected — especial- 
ly from  the  quarter  whence  it  came.  On  Sunday  the  twenty-first 
of  May,  at  dead  of  night.  Sir  John  Johnson  entered  the  north 
part  of  Johnstown^  the  head  of  five  hundred  men,  composed 
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of  some  British  troops,  a  detachment  of  his  own  regiment  of 
Royal  Greens,  and  about  two  hundred  Indians  and  Tories. 
Sir  John  had  penetrated  the  country  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain 
to  Crown  Pbint,  and  thence  through  the  woods  to  the  Saconda-  • 
ga  river;  and  so  entirely  unawares  had  he  stolen  upon  the 
sleeping  inhabitants,  that  he  arrived  in  the  heart  of  the  country 
undiscovered,  except  by  the  resident  loyalists,  who  were  proba- 
bly in  the  secret.  Before  he  reached  the  old  Baronial  Hall  at 
Johnstown — the  home  of  his  youth,  and  for  the  recovery  of 
which  he  made  every  exertion  that  courage  and  enterprise  could 
put  forth — Sir  John  divided  his  forces  into  two  detachments, 
leading  one  in  person,  in  the  first  instance,  directly  to  the  HaU, 
and  thence  through  the  vilk^  of  Johnstown  ;  while  the  other 
was  sent  through  a  more  eastern  settlement,  to  strike  the  Mo- 
hawk river  at  or  below  Tripe's  Hill,  from  whence  it  was  direof • 
ed  to  sweep  up  the  river  through  the  ancient  IXitoh  village  of 
Caug^awaga,*  to  the  Cayadutta  Creek — at  which,  place  a 
junction  was  to  be  formed  with  Sir  John  himselfl  This  disposi 
tion  of  his  forces  was  made  at  the  still  hour  of  midnight — at  a 
time  when  the  inhabitants  were  not  only  buried  in  slumber,  but 
wholly  unsuspicious  of  approaching  danger.  What  officer  was 
in  command  of  the  eastern  division  is  not  known,  but  it  was  one 
of  the  most  stealthy  and  murderous  expeditions — ^murderous  in 
its  character,  though  but  few  were  killed — and  the  most  disgrace- 
ful, too,  that  marked  the  progress  of  the  war  in  that  region.  Dur- 
ing the  night-march  of  this  division,  and  before  reaching  the 
river,  they  attacked  the  dwelling-house  of  Mr.  Lodowick  Put- 
nam, who,  together  with  his  son,  was  killed  and  scalped. 
The  next  house  assailed  was  that  of  a  Mr.  Stov^is,  which  was 
burnt,  and  its  owner  killed.  Arriving  at  Tripe's  Hill,  they  mur 
dered  three  men,  by  the  names  of  Hansen,  Platts,  and  Aldridge. 
Hansen,  who  was  a  captain  of  militia,  was  killed  by  an  Indian 
to  whom  he  had  formerly  shown  great  kindness,  and  who  had 
in  return  expressed  much  gratitude.  The  houses  of  all,  it  is 
believed,  were  plundered  before  the  application  of  the  torch. 
Proceeding  toward  Caughnawaga,  about  day-light  they  arrived 
at  the  house  of  Colonel  Visscher — occupied  at  the  time  by  him- 

^  More  anciently  still,  the  residence  of  the  Caughnawaga  dan  of  the  Mohawk 
Indians,  who  at  an  eariy  day  moved  into  Canada,  and  estabhshed  themselves  on  thfl 
fi^  Lawrence  above  theLachine  rapkbn 
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aeltf  his  oiother^  «iid  his  two  Imthers.  tt  was  immediataly 
assaulted.  Alarmed  at  the  sounds  without,,  the  ColcNiel  install 
ly  surmised  the  cause,  and  being  armed,  determined,  with 
his  brothers,  to  defend  the  house  to  the  last.  They  fou^ 
bravely  for  a  time,  but  the  odds  were  so  fearfiilly  against  thenii 
Uxat  the  house  was  soon  carried  by  storm.  The  three  brotheis 
were  instantly  stricken  down  and  scalped,  and  the  torch  aj^Ued 
lo  the  house.  Having  thus  completed  their  work,  the  enemy 
proceeded  on  their  way  up  the  riv^.  Fortunately,  however,  the 
Colonel  himself  was  only  wounded.  On  recovering  from  tUe 
diock  of  the  hatchet,  he  saw  the  house  enveloped  in  flames  above 
and  around  him,  and  his  two  brothers  dead  by  his  side.  But, 
grievously  wounded  as  he  was,  be  succeeded  m  removing  their 
mangled  bodies  from  the  house  beforeNhe  burning  timbers  fell 
fsL  His  own  wounds  were  dressed,  and  he  lived  many  yean 
afterward.  Mrs.  Tisscher,  the  venerable  mother  of  the  Colonel, 
was  likewise  severely  wounded  by  being  knocked  on  the  head 
by  an  Indian ;  but  ^le  also  survived.  The  slaughter  along  the 
Mohawk,  to  the  village  of  Caughnawaga,  would  have  been  great- 
er, but  for  the  alertness  of  Major  Tan  Yrank,  who  contrived  to 
ehide  the  enemy,  and  by  running  ahead,  gave  the  alarm,  and 
enabled  many  people  to  fly  as  it  were  in  puris  naturalibus  across 
the  river.* 


*  The  Yisschert  were  importaot  ineo  amoDg  the  Whigs  of  Trjoa  oountj.— 
There  were  four  brothers  of  them  at  the  commeaoement  of  the  war,  viz.  Fradeiidty 
(the  Colonel,)  John,  William  Brower,  and  Harmanus.  William  B.  died  of  scarlet 
fever  in  the  Winter  of  1776.  A  very  bitter  hostility  existed  against  this  family 
unong  the  loyalists,  having  its  origin  in  an  unpleasant  altercation  between  Colonel 
Viascber  and  Sir  John  Johnson,  in  the  Autumn  of  1775.  The  circumstanoes  of  tbia 
affair,  as  recently  comraunieated  to  the  author  by  the  venerable  Judge  De  QnS^  of 
Schenectady,  a  near  connection  of  the  family,  were  substantially  these : — ^In  the 
year  1775,  the  Colonial  Congress,  having  full  confidence  both  in  his  principles  and 
discretion,  appointed  Frederick  Yisscher  a  Colonel  in  the  militia,  furnishing  hiai  at 
the  same  time  commiosions  in  blank  to  complete  the  organization  of  his  ra|^ 
ment  One  of  the  commissions  of  captain  thus  confided  to  his  disposal,  he  conierssd 
on  his  brother  John.  In  the  Autumn  of  that  year  the  Colonel  directed  his  regiment 
to  parade  for  review  on  an  Novated  plain  near  the  ancient  inn  of  Peggy  Wymples, 
m  Caughnawaga.  It  happened  that  while  the  regiment  was  on  parade.  Sir  John 
Johnson,  with  his  lady,  drove  along  the  river  road.  On  descrymg  the  regiment  undar 
arms,  he  ordered  his  coachman  to  drive  up  the  hill  to  the  parade  ground.  He  then 
demanded  of  the  first  person  to  whom  he  had  an  opportunity  to  speak,  who  had 
called  the  assemblage  together,  and  for  what  purpose  7  The  reply  waa,  that  Colo- 
BalTiascher  had  ordered  his  reg^nent  to  parada  for  reiiaw.    TheBaiWMttheraafMi 
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Meantiiiie  Sir  John  proceeded  with  his  div^on  Arough  &# 
^lage  o^  Johnstown,  stopping  before  it  was  yet  light  at  whut 
was  once  his  own  hall,  where  he  made  two  prisoners.  Th^P9 
was  a  small  stockade,  or  picket  fort,  in  the  village,  which,  under 
&Yor  of  darkness  and  sleeping  sentinels,  was  passed  silently  and 
unobserved.  Directing  his  course  for  the  confluence  of  Om 
Cayadutta  with  the  Mohawk,  Sir  John  arrived  at  the  residenos 
of  Sampson  Sammons,  whose  name,  with  those  of  two  of  his 
scHis,  has  appeared  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  present  wock. 
There  was  a  third  son,  Thomas,  a  youth  of  eighteen.  They  all 
inherited  the  stanch  Whig  principles  of  their  &tJber,  and  tba 
w{K>le  family  had  rendered  the  State  efficient  service  in  the 
course  of  the  war.* 

The  particulars  of  the  attack  upon  the  &mily  of  Mr.  Sam- 
mons  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  warrant  the  giving  th^tn  some 
what  in  detail.  Mr.  Sammons,  the  elder,  was  well  known  to 
Sir  John,  between  whom  and  himself  very  firiendly  rciatioail 
had  existed ;  and  in  the  early  stage  of  the  war,  the  former  had 
ej:erled  himself  with  some  degree  of  success  to  protect  the  Bavo- 
oet  from  the  viol^xce  of  the  people.    Soon  after  passing  Joluis- 

iCepped  ttp  to  the  Colonel,  and  rtpealed  the  queatkn.  The  Colonel  of  eoorte  gaift 
a  similar  reply.  Sir  John  then  ordered  the  regiment  to  disperse,  bat  the  Colonel  di 
rected  them  to  keep  their  ranks — whereupon  the  Baronet,  who  was  armed  with  a 
•word-cane,  raised  his  weapon  to  inflict  a  blow  upon  Yis^cher,  bat  the  latter  graspc4 
the  cane,  and  in  the  souffle  the  sword  was  drawn — Visscher  retaining  the  scabbard. 
Sir  John  threatened  to  run  him  through  the  body,  and  the  Cobnd  told  him  if  hechof* 
to  make  the  attempt  he  might  act  his  pleasure.  Sir  John  then  asked  for  the  scabbaid 
of  his  blade,  which  was  restored  to  him.  Stepping  up  to  his  carriage,  he  directed  Ladj 
Johnson  to  rise  that  he  might  take  his  pistols  from  the  box.  Her  ladyship  renoa* 
etrated  with  him,  but  to  no  purpose,  and  having  obtamed  hia  piitols,  the  Baronet  agfia 
demanded  that  the  regiment  should  be  dismissed,  for  they  wiore  rebds.  If  npt,  hp 
dedared  in  a  tempest  of  passion  that  he  would  blow  the  Colonel  through.  **  Use  your 
pleasure,'*  was  again  the  reply  of  Visscher.  At  this  moment,  a  young  Irishman,  ia 
the  domestic  service  of  the  Colonel,  who  was  hi  the  ranks,  exdaimed — **  By  J  ■■» 
If  ye  offer  to  lift  hand  or  finger  against  ny  mastor,  I  will  blow  you  tbrou^"  nt 
Baronet  now  saw  that  an  unpleasant  spirit  was  kindling  against  himself,  whereupon 
he  refumed  to  his  carriage,  and  drove  away  in  great  wrath. 

*  Samp«on  Sammons  was  of  Germatt  extraction,  a  native  of  Ulster  County, 
whence  he  had  emigrated  to  Tryon  County  k  few  years  before  the  war.  In  tbe 
first  atagos  of  the  war  he  was  a  member  of  the  Committee  of  Safety.  In  1777,  % 
corps  of  Exempts  was  organised  under  Colonel  Jelles  Fonda ;  Fonda  himself  actiiig 
as  Captain.  Of  this  company,  Sampson  Sammons  was  the  Lieutenant.  In  1779 
the  corps  was  re-organised  and  enlarged.  On  the  musteF-roO  of  this  year,  { 
H^  tDtered  as  an  Eoiiffi. 
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town,  Sir  John  detached' those  of  the  Indiana  yet  remaining  with 
him  in  other  directions,  being  desirous  of  making  captives  of 
Sammons  and  his  sons,  but  wishing,  at  the  same  time,  to  do  them 
no  personal  injury.  On  arriving  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
house.  Sir  John  halted  his  division,  and  directed  a  small  detach- 
ment to  move  with  the  utmost  stillness  and  caution,  and  fall 
upon  the  house  by  surprise — observing  that  Sammons  had  some 
stout  sons,. well  armed,  and  unless  they  were  very  carefiil,  there 
would  be  trouble.  The  eldest  of  Mr.  Sammons's  sons  was  then 
the  lessee  of  the  Johnson  farm  at  the  hall,  which  had  been  sold 
ty  the  Committee  of  Sequestrations,  and  which  he  was  then  cul- 
tivating ;  and  Thomas,  the  youngest,  had  risen  at  an  un- 
wonted hour,  in  order  to  feed  his  hoi^,  and  go  over  to  the 
hall  to  work  with  his  brother.  On  coming  down  stairs,  how- 
ever, and  stepping  out  of  doors  half-dressed,  to  take  an  observa- 
tion of  the  weather — it  being  yet  dark,  though  day  was  just 
breaking — the  thought  occurred  to  him,  that  should  any  strag- 
gling Indians  be  prowling  about,  he  would  stand  but  a  poor 
chance  if  &llen  upon  alone.  While  standing  thus  in  doubt 
whether  to  proceed  or  wait  for  more  light,  he  was  startled  by 
a  noise  of  heavy  steps  behind,  and,  as  he  turned,  by  the  glitter 
'  of  steel  passing  before  his  eyes.  At  the  same  instant  a  hand 
was  laid  upon  his  shoulder,  with  the  words — "  You  are  my 
prisoner !"  In  such  perfect  stillness  had  the  enemy  approached, 
that  not  the  sound  of  a  footstep  was  heard,  until  the  moment 
when  the  younger  Sammons  was  thus  arrested,  and  the  house 
immediately  surrounded.  One  of  the  officers,  with  several  sol- 
diers, instantly  entered  the  house,  and  ordered  the  family  to  get 
up,  and  surrender  themselves  as  prisoners.  Jacob  and  Frederick, 
who  were  in  bed  in  the  second  story,  sprang  upon  their  feet 
immediately,  and  seized  their  arms.  The  officer,  who  was  a 
Tory  named  Sutherland,  and  acquainted  with  the  fistmily,  hecur- 
ing  the  clatter  of  arms,  called  to  them  by  name,  and  promised 
quarter  on  condition  of  their  surrender.  Jacob  inquired  whqther 
there  were  Indians  with  them ;  adding,  that  if  there  were,  he 
and  his  brother  would  not  be  taken  alive.  On  being  assured  to 
the  contrary,  the  brothers  descended  the  stairs  and  surrendered. 
The  old  gentleman  was  also  taken.  While  the  soldiers  were 
busied  in  plundering  the  premises,  the  morning  advanced,  and 
Sir  John  Johnson  came  up  with  the  remainder  of  the  division. 
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The  females  were  not  taken  as  prisoners,  but  the  father  and 
sons  were  directed  to  make  ready  to  march  immediately. 
Thomas  here  remarked  to  the  soldier  who  yet  stood  sentinel 
over  him,  that  he  could  not  travel  to  Canada  without  his  clothes, 
and  especially  wiAout  his  shoes,  which  he  had  not  yet  put  on — 
requesting  Uberty  to  repair  to  his  chamber  for  his  Numenf. 
The  sentinel  sulkily  refused  permission ;  but  Thomas  persisted 
that  he  must  obtaul  his  shoes  at  least,  and  was  stepping  toward 
the  door,  when  the  barbarian  made  a  plunge  at  his  back  with 
his  bayonet,  which  had  proved  fatid  but  for  the  quick  eyes 
and  the  heroism  of  a  sister  standing  by,  who,  as  she  saw  the 
duiist  at  her  brother,  sprang  forward,  and  seizing  the  weapon, 
threw  herself  across  its  barfel,  and  by  felling,  brought  it  to  the 
ground.  The  soldier  struggled  to  disengage  his  arms,  and  ac- 
complish his  purpose.  At  the  same  instant  an  officer  stepped 
forward,  and  demanded  what  was  the  matter.  The  girl  ior 
formed  him  of  the  attempt  upon  her  brother,  whereupon  he  re- 
buked the  soldier  by  the  exclamation — "  You  d d  rascal, 

would  you  murder  the  boy  T*  Immediate  permission  was  then 
given  him  to  procure  whatever  articles  he  wanted.  The  work 
of  plunder  having  been  completed.  Sir  John,  with  his  troops 
and  prisoners,  proceeded  onward  in  the  direction  of  the  river— 
about  three  miles  distant 

For  die  purpose  of  punishing  the  old  gendeman  for  his  whig 
gish  activity,  some  of  the  officers  caused  him  to  be  tied  to  a 
negro,  whb  was  likewise  a  prisoner  ;  but  the  moment  Sir  John 
discovered  the  indignity,  he  countermanded  the  order.  The 
hands  of  the  young  m^i  were  all  closely  pinioned,  and  they, 
with  their  father,  were  compelled  to  march  between  files  of 
soldiers,  and  behold  the  cruel  desolation  of  their  neighborhood. 
Their  course  thence  was  direct  to  the  river,  at  Caughnawaga, 
at  which  place  they  met  the  other  division  of  Indians  and  ran- 
gers, who,  among  others,  had  murdered  and  scalped  Mr.  Douw 
Fonda,  a  citizen  of  great  age  and  respectability.  The  whole 
army  now  set  their  faces  westward,  traversing  the  Mohawk 
Valley  several  miles,  burning  every  building  not  owned  by  a 
loyalist,  killing  sheep  and  black  cattle,  and  taking  all  the  horses 
that  could  be  found  for  their  own  use.  Returning  again  to 
Caughnawaga,  the  torch  was  applied  to  every  building  except* 
ing  the  diurch ;  a  niunber  of  prisoners  were  made,  and  several 
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fi^ons  killd[.  Nine  aged  men  W6r6  slain  in  the  course  of  this 
march,  of  whom  four  were  upward  of  eighty.  From  Caugh- 
nawag^i,  Sir  John  retraced  his  steps  to  Johristown,  passing  the 
premises  of  Mr.  Sammons,  where  the  work  of  destruction  was 
conq)leted  by  applying  the  brand  to  all  the  buildings,  leaving 
ttie  females  of  the  fiimily  houseless,  and  taking  away  the  seven 
horses  which  Were  in  the  stables. 

On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  back  to  the  homestead  in  ttie  af 
-ternoon,  he  halted  upon  the  adjacent  grouncb  fbr  several  hours 
— establishing  his  own  quarters  in  the  hall  of  his  fether.  The 
prisoners  were  collected  into  an  open  field,  Wrongly  guarded, 
but  not  in  a  confined  space  ;  and  while  reposing  thus,  the  Tory 
fiimilies  of  the  town  came  in  large  numbers  to  see  their  firiends 
aoid  relatives,  who  for  the  most  part  constituted  the  white  troops 
of  the  invading  army.  Thomas  Sammons,  during  the  whole 
morning,  had  affected  to  be  exceedingly  lame  of  one  foot ;  and 
while  loitering  about  the  Hall  he  attracted  the  attention  of  the 
Widowed  lady  of  Captain  Hare,  one  of  the  British  officers  who 
had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany.  Mrs.  Hare,  since  the  death 
of  her  husband,  had  occupied  aft  apartment  of  fhfe  Hall ;  and 
she  now  exerted  herself  successfiilly  with  Sir  John  fiw  the 
release  of  several  of  her  personal  firiends  among  the  captives ; 
and  on  going  into  the  field  to  select  Ihem,  she  adroitly 
smuggled  young  Sammons  fnto  the  group,  and  led  him  away 
m  safety. 

It  has  already  bem  mentioned  that  there  was  a  small  guard 
occupying  the  little  fott  in  the  village,  which  had  been  avoided 
by  Sir  John  in  his  morning  march.  Toward  night  the  militia 
<rf  the  surrounding  country  were  observed  to  be  clustering  in 
Ae  village,  and  Sir  John  thought  it  advisable  to  resume  his 
march.  He  had  collected  a  number  of  prfeoners,  and  much 
booty,  besides  recruiting  his  ranks  by  a  considerable  number  of 
loyalists,  and  crfbtaining  possession  of  some  eighteen  or  twenty  <rf 
his  h^o  slaves,  lefi;  behind  at  the  time  of  his  flight  in  the  Spring 
of  1776.  While  they  were  haltmg,  on  the  next  day,  the  elder 
gammons  applied  to  Sir  John  for  an  interview,  which  was 
granted  in  presence  of  his  prmcipal  ofllcers.  On  inquiring 
trhat  he  wanted,  Mr.  Sammons  replied  that  he  wished  to  ba 
released.  The  Baronet  hesitated ;  but  the  old  matt  pressed  his 
iifit^  and  reminded  Sir  John  of  former  scenes,  and  of  tfie  effoM 
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of  fri^nbh^  which  he  himBelf  had  made  in  his  b^alf.  <<  9^ 
*  whal  you  have  done,  Sir  John,"  said  the  veteran  Whig :  "  You 
^  have  Udcen  myself  and  my  sons  prisoners,  burnt  my  dwellinfg 
"  lo  ashes,  and  left  the  helpless  members  of  my  family  with  no 
^'  covering  but  the  heavens  above,  and  no  prospect  but  desolation 
''  around  them.  Did  we  treat  you  in  this  manner  when  you 
*•  were  in  the  power  of  the  Tryon  County  Committee?  .Do  you 
^'remember  when  we  were  consulted  by  General  Schuyler,  and 
"you  agreed  to  surrender  your  arms?  Do  you  not  remember 
^<  that  you  th^i  agreed  to  remain  neutral,  and  that  upon  that  oon- 
"ditkm  General  Schuyler  left  you  at  liberty  on  your  parole? 
"  Those  conditions  you  violated.  You  went  oflf  to  Canada ; 
"  enrolled  yourself  in  the  service  of  the  King ;  raised  a  regi- 
^<  ment  of  the  dbaffected,  who  abandoned  their  country  with 
^you ;  and  you  have  now  returned  to  wage  acruel  war  agamftt 
"  us,  by  burning  our  dwellings  and  robbing  us  of  our  property. 
"  I  was  your  friend  in  the  Committee  of  Safety,  and  exerted 
"  myself  to  save  your  person  from  injury.  And  how  am  I  rd- 
"quited?  Your  Indians  have  murdered  uid  scalped  old  Mr.' 
'^  Fonda  at  the  age  of  d^ty  years  :  a  man  who^  I  have  heard 
'<  your&ther  say,  was  like  afather  to  him  when  he  settled  in  Jotmfh 
^towB  and  IQngsborough.  You  cannot  succeed.  Sir  Johii, 
"  in  such  a  war&re,  and  you  will  never  enjoy  your  prc^rty 
«*more!" 

The  Baronet  made  no  reply ;  but  the  appeal  was  effectual, 
and  the  old  gentleman  was  set  at  liberty.  He  then  requested 
the  restoration  of  a  pair  of  horses.  Sir  John  rq)lied  that  thift 
diouid  also  be  done,  if  the  horses  were  not  in  the  possession  e€ 
the  Indians,  from  whom  he  could  not  safely  take  them.  On 
Baking  the  inquiry,  a  span  of  his  horses  were  found  and  restored 
to  him.  A  Tory  officer,  named  Doxstadter,  was  seen  by  Mr. 
Sammons  to  be  in  possession  of  one  of  his  horses,  but  he  would 
not  relinquish  it,  pretending  that  he  was  merely  entrusted  witii 
the  animal  by  an  Indian.*  The  two  sons,  Jacob  and  Frederick, 
were  carried  into  captivity,  and  suffered  a  protracted  and  sever6 
imprisonment,  interesting  accounts  of  which  will  presently  be 
given«    Several  of  the  aged  prisoners,  besides  Mr.  Sanmiona^ 

•  After  th«  w»r  WM  orer,  DoisUdter  r«taitMd  from  Ctnadft  upon  soffiM  bnriMil^ 
was  arrested  in  aa  action  it  Icir  bt  Mf  .  Sammonii  ud  made  to  t>ay  tke  valtM  Of 
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were  pennitted  to  return,  one  of  whom,  Certain  Abraham 
Teeder,  was  exchanged  for  Lieutenant  Singleton,  who  had  been 
taken  at  Fort  Schuyler  by  Colonel  Willett,  and  was  th«i  in 
Canada  on  his  parole.* 

The  immediate  object  of  this  irruption  by  Sir  John  Johnson, 
was  to  procure  his  plate,  which  had  been  buried  at  the  time  of 
his  flight  in  1776,  and  not  recovered  with  the  iron  chest  This 
treasure  was  not  indeed  buried  with  the  chest,  but  in  the  cellar, 
and  the  place  of  deposite  was  confided  to  a  foithfiil  slave.  While 
Sir  John  was  in  the  hall,  in  the  afternoon,  the  slave,  assisted  by 
four  soldiers,  disinterred  the  silver,  which  filled  two  barrels, 
lNX>ught  it  to  the  Baronet,  and  laid  it  down  at  his  feett  It  was 
then  distributed  among  about  forty  soldiers,  who  placed  it  in 
their  knapsacks — a  quarter-master  taking  an  accoimt  of  the 
names  of  the  soldiers,  and  the  articles  confided  to  each — by  whom 
•*t  was  to  be  carried  to  Montreal.  The  irruption,  however,  was 
one  of  the  most  indefensible  aggressions  upon  an  unarmed  and 
slumbering  people,  which  stain  the  annals  of  the  British  arms. 
As  the  commanding  officer.  Sir  John  is  himself  to  be  held  re* 
sponsible  in  a  general  sense.  How  far  he  was  directly  and 
specially  responsible  for  the  midnight  murders  committed  by 
lis  barbarians,  is  a  question  which  may,  perhaps,  bear  a  soniewhat 
difierent  shade.  Still,  firom  the  success  which  attended  the  ex- 
pedition, and  the  unaccountable  inaction  of  the  people  against 
him,  it  is  sufficiently  obvious  that  he  might  have  recovered  his 
plate  without  lighting  up  his  path  by  the  conflagration  of  his 
neighbors'  houses,  or  without  staining  his  skirts  with  innocent 
bIood.t    But  the  most  remarkable  circumstances  attending  this 

•  The  present  narrative  of  this  irruption  has  been  prepared  almost  entirely  from 
the  manuscripts  of  and  conversations  with  Major  Thomas  Sammons,  the  lad  who  was 
taken  prisoner — afler  a  diligent  comparison  of  his  statement  with  other  authorities. 
The  author  has  also  the  written  narratives  of  Jacob  anl  Frederick  S&mmons  before 
him,  together  with  an  account  written  by  the  Rev.  John  I.  Shew.  Major  Thooiaf 
Sammons  is  yet,  (Feboiary,  1838,)  well  and  hearty.  He  has  formeriy,  for  sevenl 
years,  represented  Montgomery  (late  Tryon  county)  in  Congress. 

t  This  faithful  domestic  had  lived  long  with  Sir  William  Johnson,  who  was  so 
much  attached  to  him,  that  he  caused  him  to  be  baptized  by  his  own  name,  William. 
When  the  estate  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sammons  by  the  Conmiittee,  William 
was  sold,  and  Sammons  was  the  purchaser.  He  lived  with  him  until  retaken  by 
Sir  John,  but  never  gave  the  least  hint  either  as  to  the  burial  of  the  iron  chest,  or  the 
plate,  althcSigli  both  had  been  hidden  in  the  earth  by  him. 

t  It  is  quite  probable  that  Sir  John's  private  papery  or  oorrespoodence,  if  tb^ 
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flaq)editk>n  are,  thai  the  inhabitants  were  so  conq>Ieteiy  taken 
by  surprise,  and  that  Sir  John  was  so  entirely  unexposed  in 
his  advance  on  the  morning  of  the  22d,  and  altc^jether  un- 
molested on  his  retreat  The  inhabitants,  who  had  so  often 
I»roved  themselves  brave,  appear  to  have  been  not  only  sur- 
prised, but  panic-stricken.  True,  as  has  already  been  inci- 
dentally stated,  before  Sir  John  commenced  his  return  march, 
the  militia  had  begun  to  gather  at  the  village,  a  mile  distant 
from  the  hall.  They  were  led  by  Colonel  John  Harper,  who 
was  beycmd  doubt  a  very  brave  man.  With  him  was  also  Co- 
lonel Yolkert  Yeeder.  But  they  were  not  strong  enough  to  en- 
gage the  enemy ;  and  when  Thomas  Sammons  arrived  among 
them  after  his  release,  this  opinion  was  confirmed  by  his  report 
that  the  forces  of  Sir  John  e:fcceeded  seven  hundred  mien.  Co- 
l<mels  Harper  and  Yeeder  thereupon  marched  back  to  the  river, 
and  the  invaders  retired  unmolested,'  save  by  Captain  Putnam 
and  four  men,  who  hung  upon  their  rear,  and  observed  their 
course  to  the  distance  of  twenty-five  miles. 

Governor  Clinton  was  at  Kingston  at  the  time  of  the  inva- 
sion. Hastening  to  Albany  on  the  first  rumor  of  the  intelligence, 
he  collected  such  militia  and  other  forces  as  he  could  obtain, 
and  moved  to  Lake  Creorge  with  a  view  to  intercept  Sir  John. 
It  was  supposed  that  the  course  of  the  enemy  mi^t  possibly  lie 
in  the  direction  of  Oswegatchie,  and  for  the  purpose  of  striking 
him  upon  such  a  march.  Colonel  Yan  Schaick,  with  eight  hun- 
dred men,  followed  him  by  the  way  of  Johnstown.  Descend- 
ing Lake  Greorge  to  Ticonderoga,  the  Governor  was  joined  by 
a  body  of  militia  fi*om  the  New  Hampshire  grants.  But  all 
was  of  no  use ;  the  invaders  escaped — ^taking  to  their  batteaux, 
probably,  at  Crown  Point,  whence  they  proceeded  down  the 
lake  to  St.  John's.  The  captives  were  thence  transferred  to  the 
fortress  of  Chamblee. 

The  prisoners  at  this  fortress  numbered  about  forty.  On  the 
day  after  their  arrival  Jacob  Sammons,  having  taken  an  accu* 
rate  survey  of  the  garrison  and  the  facilities  of  escape,  con- 

bave  been  preserved,  might  place  this  and  other  dark  transactions  in  a  more  favor- 
able Kght    The  author  hat  exerted  himself  in  Tain  to  discover  any  such  papers. 
They  are  believed  to  have  been  scattered,  on  the  Baronefs  decease  at  Montreal,  aonit 
halfa  doien  years  sboe. 
*  MB  of  Major  Thomas  Sammona. 
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ceitt^Hhe  pro^t  of  indacing  his  fellow-prisoiAers  to  riB^ufMi 
6ie  guards  and  obtaan  their  freedom.  The  garrison  vras  wetk 
ia.  number,  and  the  sentinels  less  yigfilant  timn  is  osiial  amoni} 
good  soldiers.  l%e  prison  doors  were  opened  otice  adiy,  wh«a 
the  prisoners  were  visited  by  the  proper  officer,  with  four  or  frm 
soldiers.  Sammcms  h^  observed  where  A^  arHis  of  the  guaids 
were  stacked  in  the  yard,  and  his  plan  was,  fh^  some  of  the 
prisoners  should  arrest  and  disarm  the  visiting  guard  on  thi^ 
openmg  of  their  door,  while  the  readue  were  to  rush  foiA^ 
seize  the  arms,  and  fight  their  way  out  The  propositioii 
was  acceded  to  by  his  brother  Frederick,  and  one  odieJ*  maii 
named  Van  Sluyck,  but  was  considered  too  darii^  by  the  gtea* 
body  of  the  prisoners  to  be  undertaken.  It  was  therefore  aban^ 
doned,  and  the  brothers  sought  afterward  only  for  a  chance  of 
escaping  by  themselves.  Wilhin  three  days  (li^  desired  op- 
portunity occurred,  vii.  on  the  13th  of  June.  The  prisoner*^ 
were  supplied  wfth  an  allowance  of  sprftce  beer,  for  Which  tw# 
of  their  number  were  detached  daily,  to  bring  the  cask  from 
the  brew-house,  under  a  guard  of  five  men,  with  fixed  bayonets. 
Having  reason  to  suppose  that  the  arms  of  the  guards,  though 
charged,  were  not  primed,  the  brothers  so  contrived  matters  as 
to  be  taken  together  to  the  brewery  on  the  day  mentioned,  with 
an  understanding  that  at  a  given  point  they  were  to  dart  from 
ttie  guard  and  run  for  their  lives — ^believing  that  the  confosiott 
of  the  moment,  and  the  consequent  delay  of  priming  di«ir  mus- 
kets by  the  guards,  would  enable  them  to  escape  beyond  the 
ordinary  range  of  musket  shot.  The  project  was  boldly  execut- 
ed. At  the  concerted  moment,  the  brothers  sprang  firom  their 
conductors,  and  stretched  across  the  plaiti  with  great  fleetness. 
The  alarm  was  given,  and  the  whole  garrison  was  soon  afte^ 
them  in  hot  pursuit.  Unfortunately  for  Jacob,  he  fell  into  a 
ditch  and  sprained  his  ancle.  Perceiving  the  accident,  Frede- 
rick turned  to  his  assistance ;  but  the  other  generously  admonish- 
ed hitn  to  secure  his  own  flight  if  possible,  and  leave  him  to  the 
chances  of  war.  Recovering  from  his  fall,  and  r^ardless  of 
the  accident,  Jacob  sprang  forward  again  with  as  niuch  expe- 
dition as  possible,  but  finding  that  his  lameness  impeded  his 
progress,  he  plunged  into  a  tWok  clump  of  shrubs  and  tre^  and 
WB,%  fortunate  enough  to  hide  himself  between  two  logs  before  ih§ 
pursuers  came  up.    Twenty  or  thirty  shots  had  previously  been 
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feefl  trjxm  fliem,  but  tdftiont  effect.  la  consequencfe  6?  the 
lUoke  of  thdr  fire,  probably,  ttie  giiards  hod  not  obsert^  iacdb 
%hen  he  threw  hJttiself  into  the  thicket,  and  supposing  thai, 
fte  his  brother,  he  had  pekssed  round  it,  they  followed  on,  until 
flWy  xi^ere  fiurly  distanced  by  Frederick,  of  whom  they  lost  s^h^ 
tod  trace.  They  returned  in  about  half  an  hour,  halting  by 
tto^  bushes  in  which  the  other  fdgitire  waS  sheltered,  and  i* 
tear  that  he  could  distinctly  hear  their  conversation.  Th6  0II6- 
06r  iti  command  was  Captain  Steele.  On  calling  his  me!ii 
togeflier,  somfe  were  swearing,  and  others  laughing  at  the  race, 
ixii  flie  speed  of  the  "  long-legged  Dutchmen,"  as  they  called 
ttie  flying  prisoners.  The  pursuit  being  abandoned,  the  guards 
itetorned  to  flie  fort 

The  brothers  had  agreed,  in  case  of  separation,  to  meet  at  t 
certain  spot  at  10  o'clock  that  night.  Of  course  Jacob  lay  en- 
sconced in  the  bushes  until  night  had  dropped  her  sable  curtains, 
and  until  he  supposed  the  hour  had  arrived,  when  he  saffied 
ftrth,  according  to  the  antecedent  understanding.  But  time  did 
not  move  eia  rapidly  on  that  evening  as  he  supposed.  He  waited 
upon  the  spot  designated,  and  called  aloud  for  Frederick,  until 
he  (fespaired  of  meeting  him,  and  prudence  forbad  his  remain- 
ing any  longer.  It  subsequently  appeared  that  he  was  too  early 
on  the  ground,  and  that  Frederick  made  good  his  appomtment 

Following  iht  bank  of  the  Sorel,  Jacob  passed  Fort  St 
John's  soon  after  day-break  on  the  morning  of  the  14th.  His 
purpose  was  to  swim  the  river  at  that  place,  and  pursue  hisi 
course  homeward  through  the  Xvildemess  on  the  easterh  diore 
of  Lake  Champlain ;  but  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter 
the  water,  he  descried  a  boat  approaching  from  below,  fill- 
ed with  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  enemy.  They  were 
already  within  twenty  rods.  Concealing  himself  s^aih  in  tfie 
woods,  he  resumed  his  journey  after  flieir  departure,  but  had 
not  proceeded  more  than  two  or  three  mil^  before  he  caxbt 
upon  a  party  of  several  hundred  men  engaged  in  getting  out 
fimber  for  the  public  works  at  tfie  fort.  To  avoid  these  he  wW 
obliged  to  describe  a  wide  circuit,  in  the  courite  of  which,  at 
ibont  12  6V:lock,  he  came  to  a  small  clearing.  Wittiin  the 
enclosure  was  a  hodse,  tUid  in  ftke  field  were  a  man  and  boy 
engaged  in  hoeing  potatoes.  They  were  at  that  moment  called 
l6  dinner,  and  supposing  fliejn  to  be  French,  who  he  had 
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heaid  were  rathet  friendly  to  the  American  cause  than  odier* 
wise — Incited,  also,  by  hunger  and  fatigue — ^he  made  bold  to 
present  himself  trusting  that  he  mighf  be  invited  to  partake  of 
their  hospitality.  But,  instead  of  a  friend,  he  found  an  enemy. 
On  making  known  his  character,  he  was  roughly  received. 
<<  It  is  by  such  villains  as  you  are,"  replied  the  forester,  "that  1  was 
obliged  to  fly  from  Lake  Champlain."  The  rebels,  he  added, 
had  robbed  him  of  all  he  possessed,  and  he  would  now  dolivet 
his  self-invited  guest  to  the  guard,  which,  he  said,  was  not  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant.  Sammons  promptly  answered 
him  that  "  that  was  more  than  he  could  do."  The  refrigee  then 
said  he  would  go  for  the  guard  himself;  to  which  Sammons 
replied  that  he  might  act  as  he  pleased,  but  that  all  the  men  in 
Canada  should  not  make  him  again  a  prisoner. 

The  man  thereupon  returned  with  his  son  to  the  potatoe  field, 
and  resumed  his  work ;  while  his  more  compassionate  wife  gave 
him  a  bowl  of  bread  and  milk,  which  he  ate  sitting  on  the 
threshold  of  the  door,  to  guard  against  surprise.  While  in  the 
house,  he  saw  a  musket,  powder-horn  and  bullet-pouch  hang^ 
ing  against  the  wall,  of  which  he  determined,  if  possible,  to 
possess  himself,  that  he  might  be  able  to  procure  food  during  the 
long  and  solitary  march  before  him.  On  retiring,  therefore,  he 
travelled  only  fer  enough  into  the  woods  for  concealment — re- 
turning to  the  woodman's  house  in  the  evening,  for  the  purpose 
ofobtaining  the  musket  and  ammunition.  But  he  was  again  besec 
by  imminent  peril.  Yery  soon  after  he  entered  the  house,  the 
sound  of  approaching  voices  was  heard,  and  he  took  to  the  rude 
chamber  for  security,  where  he  lay  flat  upon  the  irr^ular  floor, 
and  looking  through  the  interstices,  saw  eleven  soldiers  enter, 
who,  it  soon  appeared,  came  for  milk.  His  situation  was  now 
exceedingly  critical.  The  churlish  proprietor  might  inform 
against  him,  or  a  single  movement  betray  him.  But  neither 
circumstance  occurred.  The  unwelcome  visiters  departed  in 
due  time,  and  the  family  all  retired  to  bed,  excepting  the  wile, 
who,  as  Jacob  descended  from  the  chamber,  refreshed  him 
with  another  bowl  of  bread  and  milk.  The  good  woman  now 
earnestly  entreated  her  guest  to  surrender  himself,  and  join  the 
ranks  of  the  King,  assuring  him  that  his  Majesty  must  certainly 
conquer  in  the  end,  in  which  case  the  rebels  would  lose  all  their 
property,  and  many  of  them  be  hanged  into  the  bargain.    But 
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to  such  a  proposition  he  of  course  would  not  listen.  FinillQg 
all  her  efforts  to  convert  a  Whig  into  a  Tory  fruitless,  ske  then 
told  him,  that  if  he  would  secrete  himself  two  days  longer  in  the 
woods,  she  would  furnish  him  with  some  provisions,  for  a  sup- 
ply of  which  her  husband  was  going  to  the  fort  the  next  day,  and 
die  would  likewise  endeavor  to  provide  him  with  a  pair  of  shoes. 
Disinclined  to  linger  so  long  in  the  country  of  the  enemyi 
and  in  the  neighborhood  of  a  British  post,  however,  he  took  his 
departure  forthwith.  But  such  had  been  the  kindness  of  the 
good  woman,  that  he  had  it  not  in  his  heart  to  seize  upon  her 
husband's  arms,  and  he  left  this  wild  scene  of  rustic  hospitahty 
without  supplies,  or  \he  means  of  procuring  them.  Arriving 
once  more  at  the  water's  edge  at  the  lower  end  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain,  he  came  upon  a  hut,  within  which,  on  cautiously  ap 
proaching  it  for  reconnoisance,  he  discovered  a  party  of  soldiers 
all  soundly  asleep.  Their  canoe  was  moored  by  the  shore^ 
into  which  he*  sprang,  and  paddled  himself  up  the  lake  under 
Abb  most  encouraging  prospect  of  a  speedy  and  comparatively 
easy  voyage  to  its  head,  whence  his  return  home  would  be  un- 
attended with  either  difficulty  or  danger.  But  his  pteasing  an 
ticipations  were  extinguished  on  the  night  following,  as  he  ap 
proached  the  Isle  au  Noix,  where  he  descried  a  fortification, 
and  the  glitter  of  bayonets  bristling  in  the  air  as  the  moon-' 
beams  played  upon  the  burnished  arms  of  the  sentinels,  who 
wrare  pacing  their  tedious  rounds.  The  lake  being  very  nar- 
row at  this  point,  apd  perceiving  that  both  sides  were  fortified, 
he  thoo^t  the  attempt  to  shoot  his  canoe  through  between  them 
rather  too  hazardous  an  experiment  His  only  course,  therefore, 
was  to  run  ashore,  and  resume  his  travels  on  foot  Nor,  on 
landing,  was  his  case  in  any  respect  enviable.  Without  shoes, 
without  food,  and  without  the  means  of  obtaining  either — a  long 
journey  before  him  through  a  deep  and  trackless  wilderness — it 
may  well  be  imagined  that  his  mind  was  not  cheered  by  the 
most  agreeable  anticipations.  But  without  pausing  to  indulge 
unnecessarily  his  "thick-coming  fancies,"  he  commenced  his 
solitary  journey,  directing  his  course  along  the  eastern  lake  shore 
toward  Albany.  During  the  first  four  days  of  his  progress  he 
sub^ted  entirely  upon  the  bark  of  the  birch — chewing  the  twigs 
as  he  went  On  the  fourth  day,  while  resting  by  a  brook,  he 
heard  a  rippling  of  the  water  caused  by  the  fish  as  they  were 
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fltaaming  its  ourrent  He  succeeded  in  catching  a  i^w  of  tbaa^ 
but  hafing  no  means  of  striking  a  fire,  afier  devouring  ooe  oi 
them  raw,  the  others  were  thrown  away. 
'  His  feet  were  by  this  time  cruelly  cut,  turuised,.  and  torn  hj 
thorns,  briars,  and  stones ;  and  while  he  could  scarcely  {ffocoad 
by  reason  of  their  soreness,  himger  and  &tigue  united  to  X0^9ixd 
his  cheerless  march.  On  the  fifth  day  his  miaeries  were  aug- 
mented by  the  hungry  swarms  of  musquetoes,  which  settiled 
upon  him  in  clouds  while  traversing  a  swaipp.  0^  the  8MQ^ 
day  he  fell  upon  the  nest  of  a  black  duck— 4be  duck  siting 
quietly  upon  her  eggs  until  he  came  up  and  caiight  her.  The 
bird  was  no  sooner  de|>rived  of  her  life  and  her  feathers^  <hm 
he  devoured  the  whole,  including  the  head  and  ieet.  The  eggt 
were  nine  in  number,  which  Sammons  took  with  him ;  but 
on  opening  one,  he  found  a  little  half-made  dud^ijag,  already 
alive.  Against  such  food  his  stomach  revolted,  wd  he  wip 
obliged  to  throw  the  eggs  away. 

On  the  tenth  day  he  came  to  a  small  Idfs/^  Hi6  foet  weire 
now  in  such  a  horrible  state,  that  he  could  scarcely  crawl  alo^* 
Finding  a  mitigation  of  pain  by  bathing  them  in  water,  Im 
plunged  his  feet  into  the  lake,  and  lay  down  upon  it^  margin. 
For  a  time  it  seemed  as  though  he  could  never  rise  upon  hi0 
feet  again.  Worn  down  by  hunger  and  fatigue — bruised  in  body 
and  woimded  in  spirit — in  a  lone  wilderness,  with  no  eye  topityi 
and  no  human  arm  to  protect — ^he  felt  as  diough  he  must  t^ 
main  in  that  spot  until  it  should  please  God  in  his  goodness  to 
quench  the  dim  spark  of  life  that  reniained.  Still,  he  was  com* 
forted  in  some  measure  by  the  thought  that  he  was  in^tbe  haxNt» 
of  a  Being  without  whose  knowle<^  not  a  sparrow  laUa  to  iIm 
gpaund. 

Refreshed,  at  length,  though  to  a  trifling  isgn^Sj  he  resumoii 
his  weary  way,  when,  on  raising  his  right  l^  over  the  trunk  of 
a  fallen  tree,  he  was  bitt^i  in  the  calf  by  a  rattlesnake !  ttuidc 
as  a  flash,  with  his  pooket-^knife,  he  made  an  incision  in  his  leg, 
removing  the  wounded  flesh  to  a  greater  d^th  than  the  fangs 
of  the  serp^it  had  penetrated.  His  next  business  was  to  hili 
the  venomous  reptile,  and  dress  it  for  eating ;  thus  appropriating 
a^  ^emy  that  had  sought  to  take  his  life,  to  its  prolongation. 
His  first  meal  was  made  from  the  heart  and  fat  of  the  serpent 
Peeling  somewhat  strengthened  by  Ibe  repast^  and  findings 
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floorepvej)  0iftl  bet^oiild  not  tirayel  &rther  in  hi»  pveMnt  wmdi- 
tion,  he  delonmned  to  semain  where  he  was  for  a  few  Atys,  and 
by  repose,  and  feeding  ppon  the  body  of  the  snake,  recruit  his 
strength.  Disoovering,  also,  a  dry  fungus  upon  the  trunk  of  a 
maple  tcee,  he  succeeded  in  striking  a  fiie,  by  which  his  com- 
jCorts  were  essentially  increased.  Still  he  was  obliged  to  creep 
upon  his  hand^  md  knees  to  gather  fuel,  and  on  the  third  day 
he  was  ye^in  such  a  state  of  exhaustiop  as  to  be  utterly  unable 
to  proceed.  Supposing  that  death  was  inevitable  and  very  near, 
he  crawled  to  the  foot  of  a  tree,  upon  the  bark  of  which  he  com- 
menced inscribing  his  name — ^in  the  expectaticm  that  he  should 
leave  his.  bones  there,  and  in  the  hope,  that,  in  some  way,  by 
the  aid  of  the  inscription,  bis  family  might  ultimately  be  apprised 
of  his  fate*  While  engaged  in  this  sad  woi'k,  a  cloud  of  painful 
thoughts  crowded  upon  his  mind ;  the  tears  involuntarily  stole 
down  his  cheeks,  and  before  he  had  completed  the  melancholy 
task,  he  fell  asleep. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  his  residence  at  this  place,  he  began  to 
gain  strength,  and  as  a  part  of  the  serpent  yet  remained,  he  d& 
termined  upon  another  effort  to  resume  his  journey.  But  he 
could  not  do  so  without  devising  some  substitute  for  dioes. 
For  this  purpose  he  cut  up  his  hat  and  waistcoat,  binding  them 
upon  his  feet — and  thus  he  hobbled  along.  On  the  following 
night,  while  lying  in  the  woods,  he  became  strongly  impressed 
with  a  belief  that  he  was  not  far  distant  from  a  human  habitar 
tion.  He  had  seen  no  indications  o(  proximity  to  the  abode  <d 
^la^ ;  but  he  was,  nevertheless,  so  confident  of  the  fact,  that  he 
wept  for  joy.  Buoyed  up  and  strengthened  by  this  impression^ 
he  resumed  his  journey  on  the  following  morning ;  and  in  the 
afternoon,  it  being  the  28th  of  June,  he  reached  a  bouse  in  the 
town  of  Pittsford,  in  the  New  Hampshire  Gira^ts — now  :forming 
the  State  of  Vermont.  He  remained  there  for  several  days,  both 
to  recruit  his  health,  and,  if  possible,  to  gain  intelligence  of  Im 
brother.  But  no  tidings  came ;  and  as  be  Ip^w  Frederick  te 
be  a  capital  woodsman,  he  of  course  concluded  that  sickness 
death,  or  re-capture,  must  have  interrupted  his  journey.  Pro* 
curing  a  conveyance  at  Pittsford,  Jacob  tiavelled  to  Albany, 
and  thence  to  Schenectady,  where  he  had  the  happiness  of  find- 
ing his  wife  and  &mily.* 

«,MS.i^Rp^eoCj4^K)bSiuBiiMii«»    Qt  died  «k«atrtln  y^ar  }6i«> 
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Not  less  interesting,  nor  marked  by  fewer  vicissitudes,  were  the 
adventiires  of  Frederick  Sammons.  The  flight  from  the  Ibit 
at  Chamblee  was  made  just  before  simset,  which  accoimts  fin 
the  chase  having  been  abandoned  so  soon.  On  entering  the 
edge  of  the  woods,  Frederick  encountered  a  party  of  Indians 
returning  to  the  fort  from  fatigue  duty.  Perceiving  that  he  was 
a  fugitive,  they  fired,  and  called  out—"  We  have  got  him !"  In 
this  opinion,  however,  they  were  mistaken ;  for,  although  he  had 
run  close  upon  before  perceiving  them,  yet,  being  like  Asahd 
of  old  swift  of  foot,  by  turning  a  short  comer  and  increasing 
his  speed,  in  ten  minutes  he  was  entirely  clear  of  the  party. 
He  then  sat  down  to  rest,  thie  blood  gushing  from  his  nose  in 
consequence  of  the  extent  to  which  his  physical  powers  had  been 
taxed.  At  the  time'  appointed  he  also  had  repaired  to  the  point 
which,  at  his  separation  from  Jacob,  had  been  agreed  upon  as 
the  place  of  meeting.  The  mocm  shone  brightly,  and  he 
called  loud  and  often  for  his  brother — so  loud,  indeed,  that  the 
guard  was  turned  out  in  consequence.  His  anxiety  was  very 
great  for  his  brother's  safety ;  but,  in  ignorance  of  his  situation, 
he  was  obliged  to  attend  to  his  own.  He  determined,  however, 
to  approach  the  fort — as  near  to  it,  at  least,  as  he  could  venture 
— and  in  the  event  of  meeting  any 'one,  di^^uise  his  own  cha- 
racter by  inquiring  whether  the  rebels  had  been  taken.  But  a 
flash  from  the  sentinel's  musket,  the  report,  and  the  noise  of  a 
second  pursuit,  compelled  him  to  change  the  direction  of  his 
march,  and  proceed  again  with  all  possible  speed.  It  had  been 
determined  by  the  brothers  to  cross  the  Sorel,  and  return  on 
the  east  side  of  the  river  and  lake ;  but  there  was  a  misunder- 
standing between  them  as  to  the  point  of  crossing  the  river — 
whether  above  or  below  the  fort.  Hence  their  failure  of  meet- 
ing. Frederick  repaired  to  what  he  supposed  to  be  the  desig- 
nated place  of  crossing,  below  the  fort,  where  he  lingered  for 
his  brother  until  near  morning.  At  length,  having  found  a 
boat,  he  crossed  over  to  the  eastern  shore,  and  landed  just  at  the 
cock-crowing.  He  proceeded  directly  to  the  bam  where  he 
supposed  chanticleer  had  raised  his  voice,  but  found  not  a  fowl 
on  the  premises.  The  sheep  looked  too  poor  by  Hie  dim  twi- 
light to  serve  his  purpose  of  food,  but  a  bullock  presenting  a 
more  favorable  appearance,  Frederick  succeeded  in  cutting  the 
unsuspecting  animal's  throat,  and  severing  <me  of  the  hind- 
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^ft^tofs  trm&  the  caardase,  he  shouldered  and  marched  off  witib 
il  dtteotty  into  the  forest  Having  proceeded  to  a  safe  and  co«^ 
tauent  distance,  he  stopped  to  dress  his  beef,  cutting  off  wh«| 
he  rappoeed  would  be  sufficient  for  the  journey,  and  forming  • 
knafisack  &om  the  dun,  by  the  aid  of  bark  peeled  from  tb^ 
iDoc0e»'WOOcU 

Bmmomg  hi*  journey,  he  arrived  at  the  h(»]se  of  a  Freaeti 
fianily  within  the  dialanoe  of  five  or  aix  miles.  Here  he  madf 
beU  lo  enter,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  bread  and  salt,  and  m^ 
the  hqpc  al»  of  obtaining  a  gun  and  ammunition.  Buthecoulil 
neither  obtain  piovision^  nor  make  the  people  understand  a  wont 
he  ottored.  Hie  -  found  means^  however,  to  pr^xare  seme  tindev^ 
mth  which  he  re-entered  the  woods,  and  hastened  forward  m  • 
eoutbero  directicm,  until  he  ascertained,  by  the  firing  of  the  ev9^ 
mngguBs,  that  he  had  passed  St.  John's.  Halting  for  the  night; 
he  struck  a  li§^ ;  and  having  kindled  a  fire,  occui»ed  hiioself 
wsM.  morning  in  drying  and  smoking  his  bee^  cutting  it  inte 
slices  for  that  purpose.  Hb  knapsack  of  raw  hide  wascuredb^ 
the  sune  process.  Thus  prepared,  he  proceeded  onward  witb- 
eut  interruption  or  adventure  until  the  third  day,  when  hekiUei 
a  finra  aed  seemed  the  venison*,  He  crossed  the  Winooski,  «v 
Onion  m«r,  on  tlw  next  day;  and  having  discovered  a  msafi 
!ittme  carved  upon  a  tree,  t<^her  with  the  disteoice  firom  the 
ijafce,  (Cbanq)lain)  eight  miles,  he  bent  his  course  for  its  shomi 
idiere  he  found  a  canoe  with  paddies.  There  was  now  a  fnm 
pect  of  lessening  the  fatigue  of  his  journey;  but  his  canoe  had 
staice  begun  to  damot  upon  the  waters  ere  it  parted  asunde^ 
and  he  was  oompelled  to  hasten  ashore  and  continue  his  maieh 
hy  land. 

At  die  dose  of  thesev^itb  day,  and  when,  as  he  supposed,  he 
was  within  tvm  dayt^  travel  of  a  setdement^  he  kindled  his  fin^ 
and  lay  down  to  rest  in  fine  health  and  spirits.  But  ere  te 
dawn  of  day,  he  awoke  with  racking  pains,  \x^ch  paroved  to^fae 
on  aittaek  of  pleurisy.  A  diendiing  rain  came  on,  ecmthnnog 
dme  days ;  during  which  time  he  .lay  helpless,  mdreadfiil  a^gm 
By,  without  five,  or  shelter,  ov  sustenance  o£  any  kind.  On  the 
ftlarth  day,  his  pain  havingabated, he  attempted  to eai  ai  aoonsri) 
but  his  provisions  hoid  beeome  too  (^Bncsive  to*  be  avallowedS 
His  tUfst  being  intense,  he  ftrtonatety  (h80ov>eoed  a  ftmA  of 
^near  by,  to  whleh  he  enwied.    It  was  a  atagnuit  pool^ 
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swarming  with  frogs — another  providential  circumstance,  inas- 
much as  the  latter  served  him  for  food.  Too  weak,  however, 
to  strike  a  light,  he  was  compelled  to  devour  them  raw,  and 
without  dressing  of  any  kind.  Unable  to  proceed,  he  lay  in  th^ 
wretched  condition  fourteen  days.  Supposing  that  he  should 
die  there,  he  succeeded  in  hanging  his  hat  upon  a  pole,  with  a 
few  papers,  in  order  that,  if  discovered,  his  fate  might  be  known. 
He  was  lying  upon  a  high  bluff,  in  fall  view  of  the  lake,  and 
at  no  great  distance  therefrom.  The  hat,  thus  elevated,  served 
as  a  signal,  which  saved  his  life.  A  vessel  sailing  past,  descried 
the  hat,  and  sent  a  boat  ashore  to  ascertain  the  cause.  The 
boatmen  discovered  the  body  of  a^  man,  yet  living,  but  senseless 
and  speechless,  and  transferred  him  to  the  vessel.  By  the  sdd 
of  medical  attendance  he  was  slowly  restored  to  his  reason,  and 
having  informed  the  Captain  who  he  was,  had  the  rather  un- 
comfortable satisfaction  of  learning  that  he  was  on  board  of  an 
enemy's  ship,  and  at  that  moment  lying  at  Crown  Point  Here 
he  remained  sixteen  days,  in  the  course  of  which  time  he  had  the 
gratification  to  hear,  from  a  party  of  Tories  coming  from  the 
settlements,  that  his  brother  Jacob  had  amved  safe  at  Schenec* 
tady  and  joined  his  family.  He  was  also  apprised  of  Jacob's  suffer- 
ings, and  of  the  bite  of  die  serpent,  which  took  place  near  Otter 
Creek,  close 'by  the  place  where  he  had  himself  been  so  long 
dck.  The  brothers  were  therefore  neat^gether  at  the  time  of 
the  greatest  peril  and  endurance  of  both. 

Frederick's  recovery  was  very  slow.  Before  he  was  able  to 
walk,  he  was  taken  to  St.  John's,  and  thence,  partly  on  a  wfae^- 
barrow  and  partly  in  a  calash,  carried  back  to  his  old  quarters 
at  Chamblee — experiencing  much  rough  usage  by  the  way. 
On  arriving  at  the  fortress,  the  guards  saluted  him  by  the  title 
of  "  Captain  Lightfoot,"  and  there  was  great  joy  at  his  re-cap> 
tore.  It  was  now  about  the  1st  of  August.  As  soon  as  his 
health  was  ^sufficiently  recovered  to  bear  it,  he  was  heavily 
ironed,  and  kept  in  close  confinement  at  that  place,  until  Octo- 
ber, 1781 — fourteen  months^  without  once  beholding  the  light 
of  the  sun.  Between  St  John's  and  Chamblee  he  had  been  met 
by  a  British  officer  with  whom  he  was  acqtiainted,  and  by  whom 
he  was  informed  that  severe  treatment  would  be  his  portion. 
Compassionating  his  situation,  however,  the  offiicer  slipped  a 
guinea  and  a  couple  of  dollars  into  his  hands,  and  they  moved  on 
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No  Other  prisoners  were  in  irons  at  Chamblee,  and  all  but 
Sammons  were  taken  upon  the  parade  ground  twice  a  week  for 
the  benefit  of  fre^h  air.  TThe  irons  were  so  heavy  and  so  tight; 
as  to  wear  into  the  flesh  of  his  legs ;  and  so  incensed  was  Cap- 
tain Steele,  the  officer  of  the  32d  regiment,  yet  commanding  the 
garrison  at  Chamblee,  at  the  escape  of  his  prisoner,  that  he  would 
not  allow  the  surgeon  to  remove  the  irons  to  dress  the  wounds^ 
of  which  they  were  the  cause,  until  a  peremptory  order  was 
procured  for  that  purpose  fi-om  General  St.  Leger,  who  was  then 
at  St.  John's.  The  humanity  of  the  surgeon  prompted  this  scp^ 
plication  of  his  own  accord.  Even  then,  however,  Steele  would 
only  allow  the  leg-bolts  to  be  knocked  off— still  keeping  on  the 
hand-cuflfe.  The  dressing  of  his  legs  was  a  severe  operation. 
The  iron  had  eaten  to  the  bone,  and  the  gangrened  flesh  was  of 
course  to  be  removed.  One  of  the  legs  ultimately  healed  up, 
but  the  other  has  never  been  entirely  well  to  this  day.* 

In  the  month  of  November,  1781,  the  prisoners  were  trans 
ferred  fi*om  Chamblee  to  an  island  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  called 
at  that  time  Prison  Island — ^situated  in  the  rapiJs  some  distance 
above  Montreal.  Sammons  was  compelled  to  travel  in  his 
hand-cufis,  but  the  other  prisoners  were  not  thus  encumbered. 
TThere  were  about  two  hundred  prisoners  on  the  island,  all  of 
whom  were  very  closely  guarded.  In  the  Spring  of  1782, 
Sammons  organised  a  conspiracy  with  nine  of  his  fellow  prison* 
era,  to  make  their  escape,  by  seizing  a  provison  boat,  and  had  well- 
nigh  effected  their  object.  Being  discovered,  however,  their 
purpose  was  defeated,  and  Sammons,  as  the  ringleader,  once 
more  placed  in  irons.  But  at  the  end  of  five  weeks  the  irons 
were  removed,  and  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his  hut. 

Impatient  of  such  protracted  captivity,  Frederick  was  still 
bent  on  escaping,  for  which  purpose  he  induced  a  fellow-prison- 
er, by  the  name  of  M'MuUen,  to  join  him  in  the  daring  exploit 
of  seeking  an  opportunity  to  plunge  into  the  river,  and  taking 
their  chance  of  swimming  to  the  shore.  A  favorable  moment  for 
attempting  the  bold  adventure  was  afforded  on  the  17th  of  Au- 
gust. The  prisoners  having,  to  the  number  of  fifty,  been  allowed 
to  walk  to  the  foot  of  the  island,  but  around  the  whole  of  which 

*  Apnl,  1837— fif^  six  years  ago  I  Frederick  SaniiiioDS  is  jet  Uvingi  and  oCheiw 
wise  well ;  and  was  chosen  one  of  the  electors  of  President  and  Vks^-President  of 
die  United  States  in  Norember  1836. 
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a  pl^^in  of  sen^els  yr^  extenc^^d^  Sjimpiojqs,  opoL  IWifljlIyUeiii 
without  having  conferred  with  any  qq^  else,  watchipg  an  oj^ 
pqrtunity  when  th/e  nearest  sentinel  turned  hifi  bac]c  upon  theo^ 
quietly  ^lyied  down  bpneath  a  shelving  rock,  and  plunged  into 
^  stream — each  holding  up  and  waving  a  hojoA  in  token  o|  fare^ 
well  to  their  fellow-priso^iers,  as  tlie  s^rge  swept  them  rapidl}' 
down  the  stream.  The  sentinel  was  distant  about,  six  rod^ 
when  they  threw  themselves  into  the  river,  and  did  not  di^[x>vf^ 
their  escape  imtil  they  were  beyond  the  reach  of  any  molest;^ 
tion  hf  could  offer  them.  Three-quarters  of  a  mile  below  the 
island;  the  rapids  were  such  as  tp  heave  the  river  into  swells 
too  large  for  boats  to  encounter.  This  was  a  frightfiil  part  of 
their  voyagje.  Both,  however,  were  expert  swirhmers,  and  by 
diving  as  they  approached  each  successive  surge,  both  succeediod 
in  making  the  perilous  passage — the  distance  of  this  rapid  being 
about  one  hundred  and  fifty  rods.  As  they  plunged  success 
sively  into  these  rapids,  they  had  little  expectation  of  mating 
each  other  again  in  this  world.  But  a  protecting  Providence 
ordered  it  othervrise,  and  they  emerged  from  the  frightful  bil- 
lows quite  near  together.  "  I  am  glad  to  see  you,"  said  8am- 
mons  to  his  friend ;  "  I  feared  we  should  not  meet  again."  ^  We 
have  had  a  merry  ride  of  it,"  replied  the  other ;  "but  we  could 
not  have  stood*  it  much  longer." 

The  adventurous  fellows  attempted  to  land  about  two  mileai 
bplow  the  island,  but  the  current  was  so  violent  as  to  baffle  their 
purpose,  and  they  were  driven  tMfo  miles  farther,  where  they 
happily  succeeded  in  reaching  the  land,  af  a  place  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  called  by  the  Canadians  "  The  Devil's, 
Point."  A  cluster  of  houses  stood  near  the  river,  into  some  of 
\ifhich  it  was  necessary  the  fiigitives  should  go  to  procure 
provisions.  They  had  preserved  each  a  knife  and  tinder-, 
box  in  their  waistpoat  pockets,  amd  one  of  the  first  objects,  after 
arming  themselves  with  substantial  clubs,  was  to  procure  a  sup- 
ply of  tinder.  This  was  effected  by  boldly  entering  a  hou;se  and. 
rummaging  an  old  lady's  work-basket.  The  good  woman, 
ftightened  at  the  appearance  of  the  visiters,  ran  out  and  c^anped 
tiie  yilloge— the  inhabitants  of  which  were  French.  In  the, 
meantime  they  searched  the  house  for  provisions,  fire-arms,  and 
ainmunition,  but  found  none  of  the  latter,  and  only  a  single  loaf 
6f  bread,    ^ey  also  plundered  the  house  of  a  blaoiketi^  blanket^ 
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idtdj  ^mI  a  few  oftier  article  of  clothnig;  By  this  time  thfe 
fekyple  hbge^  to  collect  in  such  ntimb^js,  thiit  k  precipitate  retitiat 
^as  deemed  adtisable.  M'Mullen,  being  seized  by  two  Cana- 
dians, Was  only  released  from  their  grasp  by  flie  well-directed 
W6WS  of  Pl^eridc^  club.  They  both  then  commenced  run- 
tting  ftjr  8ie  woods,  when  Sammons,  encumbered  with  his  lug- 
gage, utilnckiiy  fell,  and  the  loaf  tolled  away  from  him.  The 
t^easant^  noW  nislted  upon  them,  and  their  only  course  was  to 
^ve  battle,  which  they  prepared  to  do  in  earnest ;  whereupbn, 
teeing  their  resolution,  the  pursuers  retreated  almof^  ks  ra- 
flidly  ais  they  had  advanced.  This  demonstration  gave  the 
fti^tives  tkne  to  collect  and  arrange  their  plunder,  and  coiti- 

Dfii^ce  their  travels  anew.  Taking  to  the  woods,  they  found  t 
rei^ting-place,  where  they  halted  until  night-fall.  They  then  sal- 
lied forth  once  more  in  search  of  provisions,  with  which  it  was 
heces^iry  to  provide  themselves  before  crossing  to  die  south  side 

^6f  the  river,  where,  at  that  day,  there  were  no  settlements.  TH* 
tettle  Sed  at  their  approach ;  but  they  at  length  came  upon  a  calf 
tofefifltn-yafd,  v^hich  they  captured,  and  appropriating  to  theit 
Wra  uStt  tod  behodf  t  canoe  moored  in  the  river,  they  embariced 
With  th^ir  pri^,  to  cross  over  to  the  southern  shore.  But  alas ! 
Irfiett  in  the  inlfldle  of  the  stream  their  paddle  broke,  and  they 

■  urere  in  ameasure  left  to  theniercy  6f  flie  flood,  which  was  hur- 
rying tfiem  onwarf,  as  they  very  well  knew,  toward  tlie  rapids  of 
fells  of  the  Cedars.  Hiere  was  an  island  above  the  rapids,  from 
fhe  Iftink  of  wMch  a  tree  had  fellen  into  the  river.  Fortunately, 
Ae  caiitoe  T(raB  swept  by  the  ctrrrent  into  the  branches  of  this  tree- 
top,  attiong  which  it  becAme  entangled.  While  irtrtiggling  Jti 
(his  ptedicament,  the  canoe  wais  upset.  Being  near  shore,  ho^* 
*ver,  tfWr  nav^tors  got  to  land  witfiout  loosing  the  calf.  Striking 
tt  fbt^j  they  now  dressed  their  vcW,*atad  att  the  follo^wring  morning, 
hf  towii^theif  caHoe  ^ong  shote  found  lo  the  *)uth  edge  of 
the  istond^  succeeded  in  crossing  i6  thieir  own  side  of  the  river. ' 
They  th^  plunged  directly  into  the  unWbken  forest,  extencteg 
ftom  the  St.  Lawttoce  i6  the  Sacondaga,  and  after  a  jOurhey  of 
iwdve  days  of  excessive  hardsliip,  emerged  from  the  v^ckuA 
within  six  miles  of  the  p6ittt  fol*  Vhteh,  ^rlftbttt  6Haft  of  cott^ 
pass,  Sammons  had  laid  his  course.  Their  provisions  lasted  but 
ft  few  days,  and  their  only  sttbseqneiM  food  (insisted  of  roott 
iKkd  he^bd.    The  whole  journey  vtks  made  almost  it  a  stale  ^ 
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nudity — both  being  destitute  of  pantaloons.  Having  wont 
out  their  hats  upon  their  feet,  the  last  three  dap  they  were 
compelled  to  travel  bare-footed.  Long  before  their  journey  was 
ended,  therefore,  their  feet  wore  dreadfully  lacerated  and  swol- 
len. On  arriving  at  Schenectady  the  inhabitants  were  alarmed  at 
their  wild  and  savage  appearance — half  naked,  with  lengthened 
beards  and  matted  hair.  The  people  at  length  gathered  round 
them  with  strange  curiosity ;  but  when  they  made  themselves 
known,  a  lady  named  Ellis  rushed  through  the  crowd  to  gra^ 
the  hand  of  Frederick,  and  was  so  much  affected  at  his  altered 
appearance  that  she  fainted  and  fell.  The  welcome  fiigitives 
were  forthwith  supplied  with  whatever  of  food  and  raiment  was 
necessary ;  and  young  Sammons  learned  that  his  father  and  &r 
mily  had  removed  back  to  Marbletown,  in  the  county  of  Ulster, 
whence  he  had  previously  emigrated  to  Johnstown. 

A  singular  but  well-|ittested  occurrence  closes  this  interesting 
personal  narrative.  The  &mily  of  the  elder  Sammons  had  long^ 
given  up  Frederick  as  lost  On  the  momiug  after  his  arrival  at 
Schenectady,  he  despatched  a  letter  to  his  fisher,  by  the  hand  of 
an  officer  on  his  way  to  Philadelphia,  who  left  it  at  the  house 
of  a  Mr.  licvi  De  Witt,  five  miles  distant  from  the  residence  of 
the  old  gentleman.  The  same  night  on  which  the  letter 
was  thus  left,  Jacob  dreamed  that  his  brother  Frederick  was 
living,  and  that  there  was  a  letter  from  him  at  De  Witt's  an- 
nouncing the  joyfril  tidings.  The  dream  was  repeated  twice, 
and  the  contents  of  the  letter  were  so  strongly  impressed  upon  his 
mind,  that  he  repeated  what  he  believed  was  the  very  language, 
on  the  ensuing  morning — ^insisting  that  such  a  letter  was  at  the 
place  mentioned.  The  frunily,  his  father  in  particular,  laughed 
at  him  for  his  credulity.  Strong,  however,  in  the  belief  that 
there  was  such  a  communication,  he  repaired  to  the  place  desig- 
nated, and  asked  for  the  letter.  Mr.  De^Witt  looked  for  it,  but 
replied  there  was  none.  Jacob  requested  a  more  thorough  search, 
and  behold  the  letter  was  found  behmd  a  barrel,  where  it  had 
fallen.  Jacob  then  requested  Mr.  De  Witt  to  open  the  letter, 
and  examine  while  he  recited  its  contents.  He  did  so,  and 
the  dreamer  repeated  it  word  for  word  !* 

•  The  facts  contained  in  this  aoooant  of  the  captirity  of  Fradefick  SammoiM^ 
iMiYe  been  drawn  from  the  narratiTe  wiitten  bj  himself  immediately  aflv  hie 
feturn.    Inregpudtothedream,  which  I  ^rethought  of  sufficient  interett  to  recosd 
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Reluiiujig  itota  theee  digressions^  the  chain  of  historical 
events  to  be  recorded  will  be  resumed  in  their  order.  Sir 
John  Johnson  having  made  good  his  retreat,  as  heretofore  de- 
scribed, no  other  transaction,  of  consequence  occurred  in  the 
Mohawk  Valley  until  the  2d  of  August,  when  the  dreaded 
Thayendanegea  was  again  among  the  settlements  on  the  river. 
XDolonel  Gansevoort  had  been  directed  by  General  Clinton,  tm 
the  6th  of  June,  to  repair  to  Fort  Plank,  with  his  r^ment,  to 
take  charge  of  a  quantity  of  stores  destined  to  Port  Schuyler. 
In  his  instructions  to  that  officer,  General  Clinton  referred  to 
the  alarming  situation  of  the  Mohawk  country,  and  enjoined  thet, 
most  vigilant  watchfolness  against  surprise.  The  stores  were 
of  course  to  be  transported  in  batteaux,  carefully  guarded  the 
whole  distance.  Aware  of  the  movement  of  these  stores.  Brant 
had  caused  the  valley  to  be  filled  with  rumors  of  his  intention 
to  capture  them,  and  even  to  take  Fort  Schuyler  itself  In  order 
to  prevent  either  occurrence,  the  militia  of  the  coimty  were 
sent  forward  to  strengthen  the  convoy,  and  repair  to  the  defence 
of  the  Fort.  Having  thus  diverted  the  public  attention,  and 
caused  the  miUtia  to  be  drawn  from  the  lower  section  of  the 
valley,  the  wily  Mohawk  passed  round  in  their  rear,  and  cm  Ae 
day  above  mentioned,  made  a  sudden  descent  upon  Canaj<dia- 
rie  and  its  adjacent  settlements.*  Th^re  were  several  small 
stockades  among  the  different  neighborhoods  invaded,  but  the 
principal  work  .of  defence,  then  called  Fort  Plank,  and  subse- 
quently Fort  Plain,  was  situated  upon  an  elevated  plain  over- 
looking the  valley,  near  the  site  of  ttie  village  yet  retaining  the 
latter  name  of  the  fortress.!  A  small  garrison  had  been  left  in 
this  fort,  but  not  of  sufficient  strength  to  warrant  a  field  engage- 
ment with  the  forces  of  Brant,  while  the  latter,  being  unprovided 
with  artillery,  had  no  design  of  assaulting  the  fort. 

On  the  first  approach  of  Brant  in  Canajoharie,  a  few  miles 

in  the  text.  Major  Thomas  SammonB,  who  was  at  home  at  the  time,  has  repeatedly  aa- 
sured  me  of  the  fact,  in  conversations ;  and  Mr.  De  Witt,  when  living,  always  on- 
firmed  the  circumstances  related  as  occurring  at  his  house.  Jacob  Sammons  himself 
mjM  at  the  conclusion—"  I  write  this  to  satisfy  that  class  of  people  who  say  there 
is  nothing  revealed  by  dreams." — Author, 

•  Annals  of  Tryon  County. 

t  For  a  drawing  of  Fort  Plank,  or  Fort  Plain,  and  a  more  particular  defcriptioB, 
•ee  Appendix,  No.  I.  To  a  modem  engineer,  its  form  must  present  a  singnlar 
ipectacle  as  a  military  structure*  The  drawing  has  been  preserved,  as  a  spedmoi 
of  the  forts  and  block-houses  of  th^  frontier  daring  the  war  of  the  Revolntioo. 
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aistwiirdly  of  the  fort,  the  alarm  was  gtrmi  bjr  a  irooian,  who 
fired  a  cannon  for  that  purpose.  But  as  the  able-bodied  med 
VMe  absenty  as  already  stitfed,  the  chief  met  with  no  immediate 
cypositionf  and  before  the  militia  could  be  rallied  from  Schenec- 
tady and  Albany,  he  had  ample  time  to  effect  the  object  of  the 
tnterprise.  The  setdements  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  for 
aaveral  miloe,  were  entirdy  laid  waste.  All  the  moreable  pro- 
perty that  could  be  taken  off  was  secured  as  plunder ;  but  no 
outrages  were  committed  upon  the  defenceless  women  and  chil- 
.liitti,  other  than  carrying  ttiem  into  captivity — a  circumstance 
^  Ikat  hm  been  attributed  to  the  absence  of  the  Tories  in  this  ex- 
paditioQ,  and  also  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  divided  com- 
mand— ^Brant  being  himself  the  sole  leader.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
)lbe  Mohawk  chief  is  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  instance  of 
humanity,  in  forming  a  final  judgtnent  of  his  character. 

But  the  strength  of  the  main  fort  did  not  deter  the  chief  ttam 
ka<Ung  his  warriors  directly  into  its  vicinity,  where  the  church, 
dUatant  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  and  the  parsonage,  together 
with  several  oiber  buildings,  were  burnt  Sixteen  of  die  in- 
habitants were  killed,  betwe^i  fifty  and  sixty  persons,  mostly 
women  and  children,  were  taken  prisoners,  fifty-three  dwelling- . 
bouses,  and  as  many  bams  were  burnt,  together  with  a  grist- 
mill, two  small  forts,  and  a  handsome  church.  Upward  of  three 
knndred  black  cattle  and  horses  were  killed  or  driven  away, 
Ike  arms  of  die  people,  Aieir  working-tools  and  implements  of 
husbandry  destroyed,  and  the  growing  crops  swept  from  the 
irids.*  Indeed,  the  foirest  district  of  the  valley  was  in  a  single 
day  rendered  a  scene  of  wailing  and  desolation;  and  the 
iwrsges  enacted  in  the  Indian  country  by  Oeneral  Sullivan  the 
peeceding  year,  were  in  part  most  unexpectedly  re-enacted  by 
the  Indian  chieftain  himself  in  the  heart  of  the  country  of  his 
i&vaden.t 

The  first  admonition  of  the  invasicm  in  flie  neighborhood  of 
lohnstown,  fifteen  miles  from  Canajoharie,  was  by  the  ascending 
columns  of  smoke  from  the  burning  buildings.    The  pec^da  ^ 
were  employed  harvesting  in  the  fields,  but  they  turned  out  im- 

*  MS.  letter  of  Colonel  Clyde  to  GoTemor  George  Clinton. 

f  A  detachment  from  this  expedition  was  sent  by  Brant,  at  the  same  time,  against 
Ae  settlement  on  the  Norman's  KBl,  in  the  very  neighborhood  of  Albany,  when 
^Mf  raooeeifed  in  bombf  twen^  booaes.— JVoeaiileif. 
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mediately,  and  joining  Colonel  Wemple,  who  advanced  from 
below  with  the  Schenectady  and  Albany  militia,  proceeded  to 
the  scene  of  conflagration.  Bot  their  movements  were  not 
sufficiently  expeditious  to  arrest  the  destroyer  or  to  intercept  his 
retreat.  Indeed,  it  is  intimated,  by  good  authority,  that  although 
the  Colonel's  (mo&a  were  superior  to  thoe»  of  Brant,  the  former 
was,  nevertheless,  by  no  means  anxious  to  arrive  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  Indians  too  soon.*  The  Colonel  lodged  his 
men  that  ni^tin  the  fi^l.  The  next  morning,  while  the  troops, 
regular  and  irregukr^  were  on  parade,  some  buildings  were  dis- 
covered on  fire  at  a  distance,  which  had  escaped  the  flames  the  , 
day  before.  The  attention  of  Colonel  Wemple  being  directed 
to  the  fact,  he  remarked,  &at  if  any  volunte^s  were  disposed 
to  go  in  pursuit,  they  might.  Major  Bantlin,  with  a  few  of  the 
Tryon  County  militia,  who  had  arrived  that  morning,  imme- 
diately turned  out  <'  We  hastened  to  the  place  as  soon  as  we 
^  could.  TRie  enemy  discovered  us  and  ran  off.  It  was  a  small 
"  party  sent  out  by  Brant  We  pursued  them,  but  they  reached 
^thdrmainbody  befioie  wecameup.  We  ucoeeded,  however, 
^in  rescuing  a  little  girl,  whom  they  had  taken  aod  pamled."t 

T%e  finis  destroyed  by  Brant  at  Canagoharie,  werebiultby  the 
people  themselves,  but  had  not  yet  been  garrisoned.  The  iilluh  * 
bitaiats  had  complained  bitterly  that  they  were  thus  compelled  10 
leave  their  own  firesides  unprotected,  to  assist  the  Oovemment  ia 
ie^{)ening  ^  eomnmnication  with  Fort  Schuyler.  But  being 
ttSBured  that  their  town  could  be  in  no  danger^  they  submitted 
to  ihe  order,  and  tteir  militia  mardied  to  the  upper  section  of 
(he  valley.  The  reenlt  was  deplorable  enough ;  while  ihe  suo- 
CCBS  of  his  strati^em^ded  another  phime  to  the  creiEt  of  ^  tlto 
Great  Captain  of  the  Six  Naitions.''t 

•  iMajorThomaB  dammons,  wbo  was  in  the  wheat-field  wlien  the  onoke  was  seeo, 
•^  wiio  immediately  repaired  to  (he  scene  of  adSott. 

t  M8a  of  Mtipr  Sasummi. 

}  Aoeording  to  the  Britkh  account  of  this  irrnptioD,  as  published  in  Few-Tork 
on  the  6th  of  September,  Sir  John  Johnson  was  in  the  expedition  with  Captaio  * 
fcant  But  this  could  haidly  hare  been  the  fact,  and  all  other  autborfties  be  sBelkt 
«pdiitfadsu(4e<St  ThetameaiM^aAt  claniiedthat  in  flMCMajohirteseBlMMM 
iVImsasand^ftbarnswmbimit;  ITpenMNiskiHea^nidfiltsk^prfsoMffk  At 
fl»  same  time,  it  was  sUted  that  in  one  of  the  Schoharie  settlements  87  houses 
Were  burnt; 7  persons  killed;  and  21  taken  prisoners.  At  Norman^s  ICitt,  dO 
kmsM  burnt.    Total,  140  booses  and  bams  burnt ;  U  peoplo  killed ;  and  n  MftdA 
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CHAPTER  ly. 


Qoiertl  progreu  of  the  War— Design  against  New-Toik— Glance  at  the  Southern 
Campaigns— TreaMOD  of  ^roold — Execution  of  Andr6— Indian  depotatioa  to 
Count  de  Rochambeau,  in  Rhode  Island— InTasion  of  the  Schoharie-kiU  and  the 
Mohawk  Vallies,  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  Brant,  and  the  Com-Plantei^— Snrpriao 
of  the  upper  fort— The  middle  fort  invested— Conduct  of  Murphy  in  firing  upon 
a  flag — Singular  prosecution  of  the  sie/e — Murphy's  contumacy — The  flags  fired 
upon  thrice— Sir  John  proceeds  to  the  lower  fort — Afler  a  brief  halt,  adran* 
ces  a^n  to  'the  Mohawk,  destroying  every  thmg  in  his  way — Murder  of  tiie 
inhsbitants— The  Vroomans-  -Heroism  of  a  woman — Sir  John  arrives  at  Fort 
Hunter— Ravages  the  Mohawk  Valley- Battle  of  Stone  Arabia  and  death  of 
Colonel  Brown— His  character — Remarkable  anecdote  of  General  Arnold*- 
Sir  John  proceeds  to  Klock's  Field— Is  pursued  by  Van  Rensselaer,  though 
with  unaocounUble  delay— Battle  of  Klock's  Field— Flight  of  the  Indians — 
Strange  retreat  of  Van  Rensselaer — Aflairs  of  the  night — Secret  flight  of  the 
Greens  and  Rangers — The  pursuit — General  Van  Rensselaer  prematurely  re> 
linquishes  it — Capture  of  Captain  Vrooman  and  his  company,  b^  Brant,  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Oneida— Touching  incident  at  Fort  Hunter— Singular  story  re- 
specting the  Corn-Planter — Major  Carleton's  expedition  agiinst  Forts  Anne  and 
Georjge— Correspondence  on  the  subject  of  prisoners — Affairs  at  Niagara — Sal- 
ting m  of  Winter. 

The  active  operations  of  the  war,  during  the  open  months  of 
the  present  year,  with  the  exception  of  the  successive  invasions 
of  the  Mdiawk  Valley  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Captain  Brant 
at  the  head  of  the  loyalists  and  Indians,  were  chiefly  confined 
to  the  Southern  states.  True,  indeed,  in  anticipation  of  the 
arrival  of  another  French  fleet,  with  an  army  imder  the  Coimt  de 
Bochambeau,  for  the  land  service,  an  attack  had  been  meditated 
by  the  Commander-in-chief  upon  New-York,  and  various  pre- 
liminary measures  were  adopted  for  that  object.  But,  in  order 
to  cover  the  real  design,  an  attempt  was  made,  after  the  return 
of  the  Marquis  de  Lafiiyette  from  Prance,  in  the  Spring,  to  di- 
vert the  attention  of  the  British  Commander  by  inducing  a  be- 
lief that  Canada  was  again  to  be  invaded  by  a  combined  move- 
ment of  the  Americans  and  their  allies.  For  this  purpose,  pro- 
clamations, addressed  to  the  Canadian  people,  were  prq)ared| 
one  of  Vhich  was  written  in  French,  and  signed  by  Lafayette. 
These  proclamations  were  printed  with  great  secrecy,  but  at  the 
same  time  lor  the  express  purpose  of  allowing  copies  of  them  to 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  to  mislead  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
The  printing  was  confided  by  Washington  to  General  Arnold ; 
and  as  the  stratagem  was  unsuccessfiil,  subsequent  events  induced 
a  belief  that  the  treasonable  practices  of  that  ofiicer  had  then 
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already  commenced.  The  letter  from  Washington  to  Amold| 
respecting  the  printing  of  those  proclamations,  was  dated  Jime 
4th.  It  was  afterward  satisfactorily  ascertained,  that  <<  for  several 
<'  months  previously  Arnold  had  endeavored  to  recommend  him- 
"  self  to  the  enemy,  by  sending  intelligence  concerning  the 
"  movements  and  plans  of  the  American  army.*'*  Various  un- 
toward circumstances  concurred  in  frustrating  the  design  of  the 
intended  combined  movement  upon  New- York.  In  the  first 
place,  although  Congre^  had  made  large  promises  to  FrancOi 
of  efficient  co-operation,  in  the  event  of  assistance  from  that 
quarter,  yet  the  backwardness  of  many  of  the  States  in  furnish* 
ing  their  respective  quotas  of  men,  and  the  continued  deficiency 
of  supplies,  were  serious  discouragements  to  the  Commander- 
in-chief,  &nd  he  almost  began  to  despair  of  the  undertaking  be- 
£)re  the  arrival  of  his  allies.  In  the  second  place,  the  fleet  of 
the  Chevalier  Temay,  with  the  army  of  the  Coimt  de  Rocham- 
beau,  did  not  arrive  so  early  by  several  weeks  as  was  intended. 
In  the  tliird  place.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  having  returned  to  New- 
York  from  the  south,  instead  of  entering  the  harbor  of  New- 
York  direct,  the  Fr^ich  admiral  was  constrained  to  put  into 
the  harbor  of  Rhode  Island,  where  the  army  was  landed ;  and 
before  dispositions  could  be  made  t>r  a  combined  movement 
thence  upon  New- York,  the  British  Admiral  Graves  arrived  oflf 
Rhode  Island  with  a  superior  force,  so  that  the  Chevalier  Ternay 
was  blockaded..  The  result  of  all  these  occurrences  was  a  re- 
linquishment, for  the  time,  of  the  enterprise  against  New- York ; 
and  the  French  and  American  armies  were  doomed  to  compara- 
tive inactivity  at  the  north  the  whole  season. 

Not  so,  however,  at  the  south.  After  the  fiJl  of  Charleston, 
in  the  Spring,  the  British  troofps,  under  those  able  and  active 
officers,  Comwallis,  Tarleton,  Lord  Rawdon,  and  others,  almost 
entirely  over-ran  the  Southern  States.  Tarleton's  first  achieve- 
ment was  the  cutting  up  of  Colonel  Buford,  with  about  four 
hundred  men,  at  the  Waxhaws.  In  South  Carolina  all  ideas  of 
farther  resistance  seemed  to  I)e  abandoned,  until  Sumpter  re- 
turned, and  revived  their  spirits  by  proving  at  Williamson's 
plantation  that  the  invaders  were  not  invincible.  But  in  July, 
after  General  Gates  had  assumed  the  command  in  the  Southern 

*  sparks*!  Life  and  Corratpondence  of  Washington,  toI.  til   Vide  aereral  letten 
from  WaahingUm  to  Lafajette,  Arnold,  and  oUitfi,  doting  the  month  of  May,  17801 
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lOepEkHfneht,  to  which  fhJb  bi^v^  Baron  t)e  ^aib  had  opened  the 
way,  the  severe  (fisaster  tx  Cainden,  Where  the  militia  ran  away,  ad 
timial,  at  file  beginning  of  the  battle,  rendered  all  again  gloomy 
Us  before*  The  Saron  De Kalb  fell  in  this  action, covered  withl 
wounds.  Close  upon  ttie  beds  of  this  defeat,  followed  the  surprise  j 
toid  an  but  annihilation  of  Sumptefs  forces,  by  Tarleton,  at  the 
Wateree.  But.  tte  splendid  a^dr  at  King's  Mountain,  on  the 
ttti  of  October,  in  which  Ferguson,  with  a  body  of  twelve  or 
fifteen  hundred  loyalists,  and  about  one  hundred  British  regu« 
lar^,  was  defeated  aiid  taken  by  Campbell,  Shelby,  and  Cleave- 
land,  at  the  head  of  tfie  hardy  mountaineers  of  Virginia  and  North 
Molina,  with  &e  re-appearance  of  Sumpter  in  the  field  at  die 
head  of  a  body  of  volunteers — defeating  Major  Wemys  at  Broad 
fiver,  on  the  12th  of  November,  and  repulsing  Tarleton  himself 
itBlack-«tocks  near  the  Tiger  river, on  the  20th, — contributednot 
a  Utile  to  revive  the  spirits  of  the  Americans  in  that  quarter.  At 
the  north,  .the  only  considerable  movement  by  the  enemy  was  the 
expedition  of  die  Hessian  General  Knyphausen  into  New  Jersey, 
duiing  which  he  burnt  thirteen  houses  and  the  church  at  Con- 
necticut Farms,  and  fifty  houses  at  Springfield.  Fighting  a 
battle  at  that  place  without  achieving  a  victory,  he  returned  to 
"filizabethtown,  and  thence  back  to  New-Tort 

Bat  the  great  event  of  the  Summer  at  the  north,  was  the  cap- 
ture of  the.  British  Adjutant  General,  Major  Andr^,  in  the 
diaracter  of  a  spy,  and  the  consequent  detection  of  the  treason 
of  General  Arnold.  The  annals  of  war  furnish  not  a  more 
flagrfflit  instance  of  treachery  than  that.  Arnold  was  a  brave 
man,  who  had  shared  largely  in  the  confidence  of  Washington 
ddring  the  earlier  years  of  the  war ;  and  although  events  had 
snbBequenily  occurred  which  must  seriously  have  shaken  the 
fidth  of  the  Commander-in-chief  in  his  private  virtue  and  in- 
tegrity, dtill  he  could  not  have  entertained  the  sUghtest  suspicion 
of  his  patriotism,  or  his  integrity  to  the  coimtry;  ignorant, 
{tfobably,  of  the  fact  which  will  appear  a  few  pages  ahead,  Hiat 
even  that  hcul  been  que^oned,  during  the  Canadian  campaign  of 
1776.    But,  aside  ftota  Arnold's  thirst  for  military  &m^  which 

»  FWii  the  tittle  ofl^iwrnig  the  o6miMuid  It  Provident  Itt 6^ 
preceding  winter,  (General  Gbtee  had  been  residing  at  hit  own  home  in  Virginia. 
lie  was  ananimoasljr  appointed  by  Coikg|r«sa,  oo  the  ISthof  Jme^  to  tidco  eottMoand 
ftt.- 
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certainly  caimot  he  denied  ta  hina,  hia  ruURg  pwWQL  vta  imi- 
rice.  Paring  his  residence  in  Philaddlplviay  with  the  coimi«^ 
of  which  he  was  invested  after  its  evacuation  by  the  BEi(iab 
troops  in  1778,  he  had  lived  in  a  ^tyle  of  ^lendor  alto^it^tfier 
beyond  his  means,  Embarking  largely  in  private^wg  ani 
other  speculi^tions,  he  had  suffered  heavy  losses ;  axid  to  supply 
an  expheqqer  which  had  IteenexhAus^Qd  by  an  ahaoMOPt  bounds 
prodiga^ty^  he  had  ireisfurted  to  apt^  of  appitession  and  ba96  dm 
honor,  ^^other  dqyice  tp  obtw  the  m^apQ  of  indulging  his 
extravi^^Aicei  wc^  the  ep^hibition  of  aceounts  againat  the  puUi^ 
so  eiy)nnpu3  as  to  4einmd  W  investigation  by  a  Board  (d  Coq^ 
inissioners.  Many  of  tiws^  ^cwnts  being  di^Uowed  by  the 
C(Hnnus$ioners^  Arnold  appealed  to  Oai^^resfL  A  committee^  aif 
re-examination  was  appointed ;  the^  report  of  which  was,  thai 
theBoardof  Coinmissioners  bad  alpeady  allowed  too  iQucb*  Ki 
was  shortly  afterward  brought  to  answer  for  hi»  paculalioMii 
and  other  malj^actices,  before  a  Greneral  Canrt-martial ;  and  ha 
only  escaped  being  cashiieredi  by  the  dealh  of  one  witness  and 
the  unaccountable  absence  of  another. .  StUl,  hia  conduct  waa 
piojiQunced  highly  repHreheajnhleby  the  Court,  Ibt  which  he  was 
mil^ected  to  a  rq^rimand  from  the  Conuoander-ii^cloefl  Tha 
impr^ion^  however,  was  strongs  and  very  general,  thai  ba 
ought  to  have  hieen  dismissed  &o^  the  anny^  Stung  to  tfa» 
^uick  at  these  censures  of  H^  Ck^ogre^^  the  Comtj  and  of  hit 
commander — hating  that  commander  now,  if  he  had  not  done  so 
teforc^fiff  the  hjgh-somed  honor  of  his  sentiments,  and  the  exall* 
ed  vartna  and  uKHral  purity  of  his  life — ^hating  him  the  more  bit- 
terly because  of  his  own  fall — and  stimulated  to  the  foul  purposeit 
like  the  Thane  of  Cawdor,  by  his  wi^,  who  was  a  traitiea% 
hdf^c%  faiai*--Ainald  had  almoal  coostunBialed  his  loag-mecK'^ 

*  It  19.  well  known  thmt,  on  the  detection  of  Amold^Q  trcAMii.  and  hu  flp^  A&|%. 
Arnold  wa«  ap^arentlj  deeply  a^ected— teiring  b,er  biilr,  aMseeniMigalniort  ft»%t 
tie.  So  great  was  h^r  agony,  that  the  feelinga  of  Waahiogloni  Haaiiltm»  and  othm* 
oiHcen,  were  greatly  excited  in  her  behaUl  The  authprhas  long  been  awa^e^  throiigl|. 
die  oonfidiMitii^l  friends  of  the  late  Colonel  B«rr,  tiiat  Mrs.  Arnold  was  only  a^^n§^^J 
fart  when  she  exhibited  her  distress.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Chief  JuffticeShippan^ 
of  PennsyW^nia,  and  had  been  married  to  Arnold  at  Phi)adillply||  in  1778*  She 
hftd  corresponded  with  MigcA-  Andi^,  daring  the  Suiameri,  nn^era  ^ffit^  of  ahtaiaft- 
ing  supplies  of  millinery,  &c  Her  habits  were  extravagant,  9nA  bad  donl^U^MCon.. 
ti^boted  to  involve  hec  bosband  more  deeply  in  pecqniaiy  diQpullies.  Having 
obtamed  from  Cknend  Washington  a  pa^i^r^an^  ^em^fifm  tojom  hec  bvaba^^.. 
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tated  treachery,*  when  the  arrest  of  the  unfortunate  Andr6  saved 
not  only  the  citadel  of  the  army,  but  probably  the  cause  of  the 
country  itself. 

With  a  seeming  desire  of  active  service,  Arnold  had  urged 
forward  his  trial,  that,  as  he  protested,  he  might  be  enabled  the 
earlier^  to  take  the  field.  But  in  pursuance,  no  doubt,  of  his 
understanding  with  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  great  anxiety  was  to 
ol^ain  the  command  of  West  Point  With  this  view  he  wrote 
to  Greneral  Schuyler,  who  was  then  in  camp,  as  one  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  Congress ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  he  likewise  corre- 
tEfponded  with  Robert  R.  Livingston  upon  the  subject.  At  all 
events,  Mr.  Livingston  applied  to  General  Washington  for  that 
station  in  behalf  of  Arnold.  The  application  was  successful, 
though  not  immediately.  On  the  first  of  August  Arnold  was 
assigned  to  the  command  of  the  left  w4ng  of  Uie  army.  Com- 
plaining, however,  that  his  wounds  were  yet  too  painful  to  allow 
him  to  act  with  efficiency  in  'the  field,  on  the  3d  of  the  same 
month  he  was  directed  to  repair  to  West  Point,  and  take  the 
command  of  the  post.t  • 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  main  design  of  the  present  work, 
to  recapitulate  the  history  of  this  memorable  instance  of  the 
blackest  treachery.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that,  after  his  arrest,  the 
conduct  of  Andr6  was  characterised  by  candor,  manliness,  and 
honor.    He  was  tried  by  a  board  of  officers,  and  convicted  on 

in  New-Torfc,  Bfre.  Arnold  stopped  on  the  way  at  the  hoase  of  Mra.  Protoet,  at 
Paramos,  the  lady  of  a  British  officer,  and  afterward  the  wife  of  Colonel  Burr,  where 
she  stayed  one  night  flere  the  frantic  scenes  of  West  Point  were  re-enacted  while 
there  were  strangers  present ;  but  as  soon  as  they  were  alone,  she  became  tran- 
^nilised,  and  assured  Mrs.  Provost  that  she  was  heartily  sick  of  the  theatrics  she 
was  playing.  She  stated  that  she  had  corresponded  with  the  British  commander— 
that  she  was  disgusted  with  the  American  caus^  and  those  who  had  the  manage 
ment  of  it ;  and  that,  through  great  precaution  and  unceasing  perseveranoev  she  had 
ultimately  brought  the  General  into  the  arrangement  to  surrender  West  Point  to 
the  British,  Ac.  &c  For  farther  particulars  upon  the  subject,  see  Davis's  Lif<^of 
Boir,  ^p.  S'l9, 320.  In  his  letter  in  her  behalf  to  General  Washington,  Arnold 
of  course  entirely  exculpated  his  wife.  The  public  vengeance^  he  said,  «oug^ 
ahme  to  fall  on  me.  She  is  as  good  and  as  innocent  as  an  angel,  and  is  incapable 
of  doing  wrong.** 

*  Eighteen  months  before  the  consummation  of  his  treason.  General  Arnold  com- 
menced writing  to  Sir  Henry  Clinton  anonymously,  and  from  time  to  time  comma- 
Bleated  to  him  important  intelligence. — Spmrkt, 

f  Letter  of  Washington  to  General  Arnold,  August  3^  1780.  See,  also^  note  of 
Sparks  to  the  same,  aiM  other  antecedent  letters. 
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bis  own  frank  confessions,  without  the  testimony  of  a  single  wi^ 
ness.  His  main  object,  after  he  saw  his  destiny  was  inevitable, 
was  to  relieve  himself  from  the  reproach  of  having  been  guilty 
rf  any  act  of  pereonal  dishonor ;  and  to  show  that  in  fact  he  had 
been  compelled  to  assume  the  disguise  in  which  he  was  taken, 
by  Arnold  himself  And  when  he  had  expiated  his  error  by  his 
life,  the  feeling  was  almost  universal,  that  the  iron  hand  of  the 
law-martial  had  fallen  upon  the  wrong  individual.  For, 
although,  in  regard  to  Andr6  himself,  it  was  doubtless  right,  un- 
der the  circmnstances  of  the 'case,  that  justice  should  be  inexo 
rable ;  yet  humanity  cannot  but  weep  over  the  hard  fate  of  the 
victim,  while  it  marvels  that  an  inscrutable  Providence  did  not 
80  order  events  as  to  bring  Arnold  to  the  gibbet  on  which  the 
youthful  stranger  so  nobly  died.  "  Never,  perhaps,  did  a  man  suf- 
**fer  death  with  more  justice,  or  deserve  it  less,'*  was  the  remark 
of  a  gallant  soldier  who  was  in  attendance  upon  him  during 
his  imprisonment ;  and  the  account  of  his  character,  written  by 
that  officer,  and  his  demeanor  diuring  the  trying  scenc;^  inter 
vening  between  his  arrest  and  execution,  cannot  be  read  with- 
out exciting  emotions  of  high  admiration  and  profound  regret.* 
Happy,  however,  was  his  fate,  compared  with  that  of  the  arch- 
traitor,  whose  moral  leprosy,  like  the  plague-spot,  caused  him  to 
be  shunned  through  life  by  all  honorable  men — an  object  of 
loathing  and  scorn,  to  fill — imregretted  by  any  one — a  dishonor- 
aUegrave! 

Resuming,  again,  the  Indian  relations  of  the  North,  the  first 
occurrence  to  be  noted  is  a  visit  made  by  several  of  the  Oneidai 
Tcscarora,  and  Oaughnawaga  Indians  to  the  French  army  in 
Rhode  Island.  The  Caughnawaga  Indians,  residing  at  the 
Lachine  rapids  near  Montreal,  had  been  altogether  in^the 
int^est  of  France  down  to  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Canada 
by  the  British  and  Provincial  arms ;  and  it  was  supposed  that 
the  ancient  attachment  of  other  branches  of  the  Six  Nations  to 
tbe  French  had  not  been  entirely  lost  It  was  also  recollected, 
that  ^  when  M.  de  Vaudreuil  surrendered  Canada  to  the  En- 

•  Thedocament  referred  to  is  a  letter  published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette  o 
October  95ih,  1780,  written,  as  was  supposed,  by  Alexander  Hamilton,  at  that  time 
•a  Aid-de-camp  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  There  is,  either  in  the  library  or  the 
picture  gallery  of  Tale  College,  New-HaTcn,  a  likeness  of  Major  AndrA,  sketched 
Wfon  paper,  by  himaelf,  during  his  confinoment,  ana  but  a  short  time  before  his . 
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<<g^sb,  bQ  g%TO  to  the  lodisvos,  m  tokew  of  EeQoetH2aiiQ%  n 
<<  gddea  qrucifix  wd  a  wOcb ;  ai^d  it  w^  supposed  Ibat  a  va^ 
<<newal  of  the  in^essions,  which  had  been  iu  some  deg^reepi^r 
^  sanrad  ampng  them  by  li^ese  emblems  of  friendships  migfai 
<<  have  thiQ  effect  to  detach  them  from  the  influence  of  the  En^ 
« glisihi,  wd  strengthen  their  union  with  the  JUnerioaaa  and 
"  French,"*  That  the  British  officers  wece  apprehensiTC  that  as 
influence  adverse  to  the  cause  of  the  King  mi^t  be  awakened 
among  the  Indians  by  the  alliance  of  tlw  French  with  the  Ajok^ 
ricans,  was  rendered  highly  prob^le,  from  the  pains  taken  \xf 
iim  former « to  impress  them  Wh  a  I^elief  that  no  such  allianoa 
bad  been  formed.!  Hence  it  wa^  judged  expedient  Ynf  General 
Schuyler,  who  was  then  a)  Albany,  that  a  delegation  of  the  In^ 
dians  should  be  sent  to  Rhode  Island,  where  conviction  of  tha 
&ct  might  be  wrought  upon  their  senses  by  the  substantial  evi«* 
dence  of  the  fleet  and  army.t  Thirteen  Oneidas  and  Tuscaro*^ 
ras,  and  five  Caughnawagas;  were  accordingly  despatched  la 
Rhode  Island,  under  the  conduct  of  ])i$r.  Deane  the  Interpreteiv 
They  arrived  at  Newport  on  the  89th  of  August,  and  were  re^ 
eeiv^  with  distinguished  marks  of  attention  by  the  French 
commandeirs.  «  Entertainments  and  military  shows  were  pre« 
<^  pared  for  them,  and  they  eiq^ressed  much  satisfaction  at  whal 
"  they  saw  and  heard.  Suitable  presents  were  distributed  among 
"  them  %  and  to  the  chiefe  were  given  medals  representing  tb« 
"coronation  of  the  French  King.  When  they  went  away,  ai 
^  written  address  was  delivered  to  them,  ot  rather  a  kind  of  pro- 
^  elanWion,  signed  by  Coimt  Rochambeau,  cq)ies  of  which> 
"were  to  be  distributed  among  die  friendly  Indians."  It  waf 
in  th^  following  words : — 

"  The  King  of  Franoe,  your  father,  has  not  forgotten  bia 
children.  As  a  token  of  remembrance,  I  have  iNreeeoted  gi^ 
to  your  deputies  in  his  name.  He  learned  with  conoem^  Ibafi 
many  nations,  deoeived  by  the  English,  who.  were  hia  enenue% 
had  attacked  and  lifted  up  the  hatehat  against  Ms  good  asA 
faithful  allies,  th^  United  States..  Hehaa  dewed  me  totteUyoi^ 
that  he  is  a  firm  and  fidthfiil  friend  to  all  the  fiiends  of  America, 
and  a  decided  enemy  to  all  its  foes.     He  hopes  that  all  hia 

1  Letter  from  Washington  to  Count  de  Roditmbeuu  %  Idtsmh 
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children,  whom  he  loves  sincerely,  will  take  part  with  their 
father  in  this  war  against  the  English." 

The  Caughnawagas  being  more  conversant  with  the  French 
than  with  the  English  language,  the  address  was  written  in 
both  languages,  and  signed  and  sealed  in  due  form/  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  whether  either  good  or  ill  came  from  the 
movement  The  Oneidas  and  Tuscaroras  were  already  suffi- 
ciently true  in  their  alliance  with  the  Americans.  The  Caugh- 
nawagas had  made  friendly  advances  to  the  Americans  before, 
which  resulted  i;i  nothing.  And  as  for  the  other  and  greater 
divisions  of  the  Six  Nations,  their  hostility,  it  will  soon  be  per 
ceived,  was  not  abated. 

But  even  yet  the  desire  of  vengeance,  on  the  part  of  the 
savages,  had  not  been  satisfied.  Smarting  from  the  devastations 
of  Sullivan's  expedition,  neither  the  irruption  of  Sir  John  John- 
son  to  Johnstown  and  Caughnawaga,  nor  the  invasion  and  de 
stniction  of  Canajoharie  by  Thayendanegea,  was  deemed  by  them 
a  sufficient  retaliatory  visitation.  Another  and  yet  more  exten- 
sive expedition,  both  as  to  the  numbers  to  be  engaged,  and  the  ob- 
ject to  be  accomplished,  was  therefore  planned  and  carried  into 
execution,  under  the  auspices  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  Joseph  Brant, 
and  the  famous  Seneca  warrior,  the  Corn-Planter.^  This 
latter  chief  was  a  half-breed,  his  father  being'a  white  man,  liv 
ing  in  the  Mohawk  country,  named  John  O'Bail.t 

The  Indian  portion  of  this  expedition  was  chiefly  collected  at 
Tioga  Point,  whence  they  ascended  the  Susquehanna  to  Unsr 
dilla,  where  a  junction  was  formed  with  Sir  John  Johnson, 
whose  forces  consisted,  besides  Mohawks,  of  three  companies  ot 
his  own  regiment  of  Greens ;  one  company  of  German  Yagers ; 
a  detachment  of  two  hundred  men  from  Butler's  rangers  \\  and 
one  company  of  British  regulars,  imder  the  immediate  command 

•  Note  in  the  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Washington  by  Sparks,  and  also  a  let- 
ter from  the  Connt  de  Rochambeau,  cited  by  him. 

t  This  is  the  first  time  that  the  name  of  this  chieT,  afterward  celebrated  in  oar 
Indian  annals,  occars  in  the  history  of  the  revolation,  although  he  was  in  the  field 
with  his  tribe  against  General  Sullivan.  There  is  some  doubt  as  to  the  orthography 
of  hit  parental  name.  It  has  been  written  Abcel,  (VBeal,  and  OBail.  The  latter  m 
the  name  according  to  Mary  Jemison.  He  was,  for  a  considerable  period,  the  ihral 
of  Uie  eloquent  Keeper- A  wake.  Red  Jacket,  by  whom  his  influence  was  ultunetelf 
destroyed  and  himself  supplanted. 

I  Mary  Jemison.  f  lASS.  of  Bilajor  Thomae  Stmnoos^ 

VOL.  II.  8  ' 
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of  Captain  Richard  Duncan,  the  son  of  an  opulent  gentleman 
residing,  previous  to  the  war,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenec- 
hady.*  The  troops  of  Sir  John  were  collected  at  Lachine,  near 
Montreal,  whence  they  ascended  the  St.  Lawrence  to  Lake  On- 
tario and  Oswego.  Prom  this  point  they  crdssfed  the  country  to 
the  Susquehanna,  where  they  were  joined  by  the  Indians  and 
*Tories  from  Tioga.  Sir  John  had  with  him  two  small  mortars, 
'and  a  brass  three-pounder,  called  a  grasshopper,  from  the  cir- 
tmmstance  of  its  being  ftiounted  upon  iron  legs  instead  of  wheels. 
These  pieces  of  ordnance  were  transported  through  the  woods 
upon  pack-horses.  Every  soldier,  and  every  Indian,  was  pro- 
vided with  eighty  rouitds  of  cartridges.t 

The  Indians  never  breathed  more  fiercely  for  vengeance  than 
)at  this  time,  and  they  went  forth  upon  the  war-path  with  a  de- 
*termination  that  nothing  should  impede  thdr  march  or  prevent 
their  depredations.!  Their  numbers  have  been  variously  esri- 
Wted  at  from  eight  hundred  to  fifteen  hundred  and  fifty — all  de- 
scriptions of  troops  included.  The  latter  estimate  is  probably  the 
^tiearest  to  the  truth,  judging  from  the  results  of  the  campaign. 

Their  course  was  by  their  old  route,  along  the  Charlotte 
river,  (sometimes  called  the  opstem  branch  of  the  Susquehanna,) 
to  its  source,  and  thence  across  to  the  head  of  the  Scho- 
harie-kill,  for  the  purpose"  of  making  thorough  work  in  the  de- 
struction of  the  continuous  chain  of  settlements  through  that 
1)eautiful  valley  to  its  junction  with  the  Mohawk.  The  enemy 
Tiad  designed  to  keep  the  movement  a  profound  secret,  until  pro- 
claimed by  his  actual  presence.  Two  of  the  Oneidas,  in  their  ser- 
vice, having  deserted,  frustrated  that  design  by  giving  information 
of  their  approach  to  the  settlements.§  Whether  from  weariness  of 
continual  alarms,  or  from  ignorance  or  doubt  as  to  the  quarter 
where  the  blow  was  to  be  struck,  or  from  criminal  negligence, 
cannot  be  told ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  surprise  was  as  com- 
plete as  the  success  of  the  campaign  was  discreditable  to  those* 
"«irho  did  not  prevent  it. 

The  plan  of  Sir  John  and  Captain  Brant  was  to  enter  the 
vvalley  by  night,  pass,  if  possible,  the  upper  fort  unobserved,  and 
ttfieii)  by  silently  destroying  the  intervening  settlements,  attack 

•  GilM  P.  Yates,  Esq.  f  Mijor  Sammont. 

{ 'Maiy  Jeniison,.wHo  soeim  to  have  been  present  at  the  satherin^ 
\  Letter  oTQeneral  Haldimand  to  Lonl  Geoife  Qenotiiie. 
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'&e  middle  fort,  at  Middlebvigh,  early  in  the  motning.  ThiB 
•Ibit  was  garrisoned  by  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  state  troops, 
4:alled  three  months  men,  exclusive  of  some  fifty  militia-men-**- 
die  whole  under  die  command  of  Msgor  Woolsey,*  who,  firom 
4dl  accounts,  a{^)ears  to  have  hem  an  inefficient  officer,  and  by 
^aome  writers  has  been  rqpiresented  as  the  most  mis^raUe  of  pol- 
lroons.t  The  design  of  passing  the  upper  fort  unperceiyed,  was 
an  part  succes^il ;  nor  wasthe  enemy^  approach  to  the  middle 
fcrtress  discovered  until  just  at  break  of  day,  on  the  morning  of 
ithe  16th  of  October,  wbai  a  sendnel,^named  Philip  Graft,  stand- 
11^  upon  the  ponqpet  of  a  mud  wall,  discovered  a  fire  kindling 
m  some  buildings  not  more  thfloi  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant 
Calling  to  the  sei^eantof  the  guard,  he  communicated  the  dis- 
covery, through  him  to  the  commanding  officer.  The  dnnens 
.  at  once  beat  to  arms,  and  Major  Woolsey  requested  forty  volun- 
teers to  sally  forth  and  discover  the  cause  of  the  alarm.  Every 
man  on  duty  prompdy  responded  to  the  invitadcm,  and  the  ccon- 
fdement  was  thereupon  counted  off  from  the  r^t,  and  sent  out 
in  diaige  of  Lieutenant  Spencer.  The  little  band  proceed^ 
widi  alacrity  in  the  direcdon  of  the  buming  buildings,  until 
'they  suddenly  encountered  the  enemy^s, advance.  Three  shots 
WOTe  exchanged,  when  Spencer  retreated,  and  brought  his  de- 
tachment back  into  the  fort  without  the  loss  of  a  man.t  At  this 
moment  the  concerted  signal  of  diree  guns  firom  the  upfet  fort 
(Came  rdling  down  the  gorge  of  die  mountains,  from  which  it  was 
Bvident  thatrthe  enemy  had  passed  that  fortress  without  molesting 
;it  A  propcar  degree  ofvigilaiice,haw&irer.yOughtcertainly  to  have 
enabled  die  sentinels  of  that  gorriscm  to  obs^nre  the  advance  of  &»d 
invading  army,  instead  of  mei^ely  catobinga  glimpse  of  its  reMT. 
The  moment  the  enemy  had  dms  been  discovered,  fir<mt  and  rear, 
ooncealment  of  his  approach  being  no  longer  possible,  the  torc^i 
was  indiscriminately  applied  to  such  bouses  and  bams  as  came 
iahisway.    Theseason.had  been  boundfiil,  the  rich  alkmid 

•  MS.  statement  of  Philip  Graft,  in  the  author's  possession. 

t  **  Woolscy's  presence  of  mind  forsook  him  in  the  hour  of  danger.  He  con- 
» sealed  himself  at  first  with  the  women  nnd  children  in  the  house,  and  when  drireQ 
i  out  bj  the  ridicule  of  his  new  associates,  he  crawled  round  the  intrefiehments  on- Ma 
(hands  and  knees,  amid  the  jeers  and  hravot  of  the  mihtia,  who  felt  their  courage  ve- 
Tive  as  their  laughter  was  excited  bjr  the  cowardice  of  .their  major."— Cajvu»6e(^« 

)t  tHifl.Hatiwf  flCFhilip Gaft. 
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bottoms  of  the  Schdiarie-kill  producing  an  unusually  abondattt 
harvest  that  year.  The  barns  were  therefore  well  storod  with 
the  earlier  grains,  while  the  fields  were  yet  heavily  burdened 
with  the  autumnal  crops.  But  the  husbandmen  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, or  those  lodging  for  greater  security  in  the  little  i^wlogy 
for  a  fortress,  looked  abroad  at  sunrise  to  bel^old  the  produce 
of  their  iodustry^  in  flames. 

Soon  after  sunrise  the  main  forces  of  the  enemy  bad  arrived, 
and  the  fort  was  completely  invested.  A  column  of  troops,  witb 
the  pieces  of  light  artillery  heretofore  mentioned,  passed  round  the 
north-east  side  of  the  fort,  and  planted  their  guns  upon  an  end- 
nence  commanding  the  American  works.  An  officer  with  a  flag 
was  now  despatched  toward  the  garrison,  and  firom  the  momimt 
he  was  seen,  an  order  was  given  to  cease  firing.  All  was  silent 
until  he  had  approached  to  within  the  distance  of  fair  rifle  shot, 
when  the  reader's  old  acquaintance.  Murphy,  recently  of  Mor- 
gan's rifle  corps,  but  now  making  war  on  his  own  responsibility! 
expressed  a  delermination  to  shoot  dowh  the  officer  by  whom  the 
flag  was  borne.  He  was  instantly  ordered  by  the  officers  of  the 
r^^lar  troops  to  forbear.  But  the  militia  irregulars  encouraged 
him  to  persist  in  his  mutinous  determination.  He  did  so ;  but 
for  once  his  rifle  was  untrue,  and  the  flag-officer  immediately 
faced  about  and  retired  to  his  own  ranks. 

Sir  John  thereupon  opened  his  artillery  upon  the  fort,  while 
the  Indians  and  rangers  kept  up  a  brisk  fire  of  musketry — bodi 
without  much  effect  The  enemy's  field-pieces  were  probably 
of  too  small  calibre  for  the  distance,  and  the  shells  were  thrown 
with  so  little  skill,  for  the  most  part,  as  either  to  fall  short,  or  fly 
over  the  works,  or  to  explode  in  the  air.  Two  shells,  however, 
fell  upon  the  roof  of  the  house  within  the  fort,  one  of  which  was 
precipitated  down  into  a  room  occupied  by  two  sick  women. 
It  sank  into  a  feather  bed,  and  exploded — but  without  infficting 
fiurther  injury.  Fire  was  communicated  to  the  roof  of  the 
building  by  the  other  shell,  and  was  extinguished  with  a 
single  pail  of  water  carried  up  and  applied  by  Philip  Graft. 
Unfortunately  the  garrison  was  unable  to  return  the  fire  wiAx 
spirit,  for  the  want  of  powder.  The  regular  troops  had  only  a 
few  rounds  each,  and  the  militia  were  but  little  better  provided 
in  that  respect.  Messengers  had  been  despatched  to  Albany  on 
the  preceding  day  for  ammunitioni  and  alao  for  veinforceiiieqts; 
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but  neither  had  yet  been  received,  so  that  the  fort  was  but  ill 
prepared  for  protracted  or  efficient  resistance.  But  of  this  de^ 
titution  the  enemy  was  of  course  ignorant ;  and  the  shooting  at 
his  flag-officer  may  have  been,  and  probably  was,  construed  by 
Sir  John  as  evidence  of  a  determination  to  make  no  terms.  Ex- 
pecting a  desperate  resistance,  therefore,  the  Baronet  m&y,  from 
that  circumstance,  have  proceeded  with  the  greater  caution. 

It  was  indeed  a  singular  siege.  The  enemy,  spreading  over 
the  whole  of  the  little  plain,  were  now  occupied  in  feeble  attacks 
upon  the  fort,  and  now  dispersing  in  small  detachments,  to  plun- 
der another  farm-house  and  bum  another  corn-stack.  There 
was  one  large  bam,  situated  near  the  fort,  and  around  which 
stood  a  circle  of  stacks  of  wheat.  These  the  enemy  attempted 
several  times  to  fire,  but  Lieut  Spencer  sallied  forth  with  his 
little  band  of  forty,  and  so  gallantly  protected  the  property,  that 
the  enemy  reluctantly  abandoned  his  design  upon  that  point 
Spencer  was  fired  upon  briskly  in  this  sortie,  but  lost  only  one 
of  his  men.         • 

In  the  course  of  the  forer^on,  another  flag  was  despatched 
toward  the  fort  by  Sir  John,  which  Murjrfiy  again  determined  to 
shoot  down  the  moment  the  officer  came  within  range  of  his  trusty 
lifla  Major  Woolsey  and  the  officers  interposed,  but  the  mili- 
tia again  rallied  round  Murphy ;  and  although  one  of  the  officers 
drew  his  sword,  and  threatened  to  run  the  offender  tlirough  if 
he  persisted,  yet  the  rifleman  coolly  replied  that  he  had  no  confi* 
dence  in  the  commanding  officer,  who  he  believed,  intended  to 
surrender  the  fort ;  that,  if  taken,  he  knew  well  what  his  own 
&te  would  be,  and  he  would  not  be  taken  alive.  As  the  flag 
approached,  therefore,  he  fired  again,  but  happily  without  effect ; 
and  the  flag  officer  once  more  returned  to  the  head-quarters  of  Sir 
John.*  When  the  officers  of  the  regular  troopa  remonstrated 
against  such  a  barbarous  violation  of  the  usages  of  honoraUe 
war,  the  militia  soldiers  replied  that  they  were  dealing  with  a  foe 
who  paid  no  regard  to  such  usages ;  and,  however  strictly  they 
might  observe  the  rules  of  war  and  of  etiquette  themselves,  the  be- 
sixers  would  be  the  last  men  to  exhibit  a  correfq)onding  course  of 
conduct  in  the  event  of  their  success.  The  wailings  of  plundered 
aed  murdered  families  without  the  fgrt,  and  the  columns  of 

•  StstmMntoT  PhilipCMt 
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#mok&  aiMl  flame  dlen  ascending  to  the  Wims^aflbnied  wBOfia 
testimony  of  the  truth  of  their  position*  <<  The  savageS)  and  their 
^  companions,  the  Tories,,  still  more  savage  than  theyv  had 
^^ shown  no  respect  to  age,  sex,  or  condition;  and  it  was  nol 
«  without 'force  that  the  question  was  repeated,  are  we  boapd  to 
"exercise  a  forbearance  totally  unreciprocated  by  the  enemy ?^ 
•<  Besides,"  it  was  added,  "  let  us  show  that  we  will  Milfaer  tako 
"  nor  give  quarters ;  and  the  enemy,  discovering  ouif  dsspenatiDn, 
"  will  most  likely  withdraw."* 

The  desultory  battle  was  again  repewed — small  paitiest>f  tfao 
garrison  occasionally  watching  opportunities  to  sally  forth  and 
do  what  mischief  they  could  to  the  enemy,  retieating  within 
the  gates  again  when  likely  to  be  borne  down  by  superior  mtm^ 
bers.  Sir  John,  pei«cei  ving  at  length*  that  neither  shot  nor  shdls 
made  any  inq)ression  upon  the  garrison,  formed  his  dasdplinecl 
troops  und^  shelter  of  a  smidl  building  more  immediately  m 
the  neighborhood  of  the  fort,  and  prepared  for  an  attempt  to 
carry  it  by  assault.  A  flag  again  approached,  and  Murphy* 
brought  up  his  rifle  to  Are  upon  it  the  third  tone.  He  waid  ad- 
monished, 9S  before,  to  desist,  and  an  efibrt  was  made  to  arre^ 
him.  But  he  was  a  universal  fovorite,  and  the  soldiera  woold* 
not  allow  the  procedure.  A  white  flag  was  then  ordered  toi 
be  raised  from  tbe  fort,  but  Murphy  threatened  instant  death  to 
any  one  who  obeyed  the  direction ;  and  as  the*  enemjr^  fla|^ 
continued  to  approach,  he  was  again  preparing*  his  piece,  when* 
an  officer  once  more  interposed.  Ca]:>tain  Reghtmeyer,  of  the^ 
militia,  standing  by  the  sicb  of  Murphy,  gave  him  the  (»rdef  to 
fire.  The  continentel  officer  made  a  demonstration  toward  Reghl- 
meyer,  by  s^tempting  to  draiw  im  sword ;  but  immediat^y  da* 
sisted  as  the  latter  clubbed  his  fusee,  and  gave  an  impressive 
motion  with  its  breech,  of  an  import  not  to  be  misimderstood; 
whereupon  the  Major  stepped  back,  and  there  the  mutter  ended.t 
The  oflicer  bearing  the  flag,  having  been  thus  a  third  time  le*- 
polsed,  Sur  John  convmed  a  eouncil  of  war,  and  after  a  brief 
Qcmsultaticm,  abandoned  the  siege,  and  proceeded  on  his^  Taudal 
tasach  down  the  vaitey.  The  reason  of  this  hasty  idiange  d# 
purpose  has  nervBr  been  known.  Some  have  asserted  itM  «r 
pretended  loyalist  gave  ibe  BtarOMt  an  ezaggjaiaflsdaMOtml^if 

^ThsSengeoa^  t  Ibid. 
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the  strength  of  the  garrison  and  its  means  of  resistanoev*. 
Others  have  said  that  rumors  of  appro|iching  reinforcement^ 
induced  him  to  hasten  forward,  lest  his  projected  march  of  de- 
solation should  be  interrupted.  But  it  is  likely  that  the  repeate^^ 
violations  of  the  flag  had  created  an  impression  that  such  axi^ 
indomitable  garrison  might  not  prudently  be  engaged  steel  tcj 
steel  and  hand  to  hand,  by  assailants'not  to  be  relied  upon  with^. 
much  confidence  in  such  emergencies. 

The  march  of  the  invaders  was  rapid  in  the  direction  of  Fortj 
Hunter,  at  the  confluence  of  the  Schoharie-kill  with  the  MohawX 
river,  in  the  course  of  which  they  destroyed  the  buildings  and 
produce  of  every  agricultural  description.t  On  arriving  in  th^ 
vicinity  of  the  Lower  Fort  at  Old  Schoharie,  Sir  John  divided  hi% 
forces — ^the  regulars  continuing  down  on  the  bank  of  the  creek 
to  the  left  of  the  fort,  while  the  Indians  skirted  the  meadowy 
half  a  mile  distant  on  the  right.  Having  thus  gained  the  north 
side  of  the  fort,  they  made  a  stand  for  a  brief  space  of  time,^ 
and  a  few  shots  were  interchanged.  Some  sharp-shopters  hav- 
ing been  stationed  in  the  tower  of  the  cjiurch,  the  enem]f 
Drought  one  of  their  field-pieces  to  bear  upon  it.  A  single  shot 
only  struck,  whidh  lodged  in  the  cornice,  and  a  discharge  o 
grape  firom  the  fort  drove  the  invaders  back,t  whereupon  their 
march  was  resumed  and  continued  to  Fort  Hunter ;  at  which 
place  they  arrived  in  the  night  without  interruption.  In  theLc 
course  the  whole  valley  was  laid  in  ruins.  The  houses  and 
bams  were  burnt,  the  horses  and  cattle  killed  or  taken ;  and 
those  of  the  inhabitants  who  Were  not  safely  within  the  walls  of 
their  little  fortifications,  were  either  killed  or  carried  into  cap- 
tivity. Not  k  building,  known  by  the  Indians  and  Tories  to 
belong  to  a  Whig,  was  saved.  Sir  John  had  ordered  his  forces 
to  spare  the  church  at  the  upper  Fort,  but  his  mandate  was  dis- 
obeyed, and  the  structure  was  laid  in  ashes.  The  houses  of 
the  loyalists  were  passed  immolested  i  but,  exasperated  by  the  d% 
struction  of  their  own  habitations,  the  Whigs  soon  caused  thepp 

•  Campbell. 

t  The  destruction  of  grain  was  so  great  as  to  threaten  the  most  Arming  cf% 
sequences,  in  respect  to  the  fbnning  of  magazines  for  the  public  service  at  theNortl^ 
But  for  that  event,  the  settlement  of  Schoharie,  alone,  wcukl  have  delivered  eig^.  . 
thousand  bushels  of  grain.— Xe<lcr  qf  IToiAuigto  (o  4A<  Prta^dent  ^  ConfTfn^ 
^00.  7, 1780. 

{  CampbelPs  Annali. 
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to  be  numbered  in  the  common  lot^    Thus  was  the  whole 
▼alley  of  the  Schohari^-kill  made  desolate. 

The  loss  of  the  Americans  at  the  forts  was  very  trifling. 
Only  two  were  killed,  and  one  wounded,  at  the  middle  Fort,  and 
none  at  the  lower.  But  of  the  unprotected  inhabitants,  num- 
bers— according  to  some  accounts,  one  hundred — ^were  killed. 
There  were  some  individual  occurrences  during  the  day,  more- 
over, which  are  worthy  of  being  specially  noted.  It  happened 
early  in  the  morning,  that  John  Trooman  and  two  of  his  neighbors 
were  upon  a  scout  in  the  woods,  about  eight  miles  from  the  fort, 
when  they  discovered  an  Indian.  Vrooman  fired,  and  the  Indian 
fell.  At  the  same  instant  another  Indian  was  discovered  through 
the  bushes,  who  was  also  brought  down  by  one  of  Trooman's 
companions.  A  third  savage  was  now  seen  ;  but  as  Yrooman's 
third  companion  hesitated  about  firing,  Vrooman  himself  snatch- 
ed his  rifle  from  him,  and  brought  that  warrior  also  to  the 
iproimd.  At  the  same  instant — for  it  was  all  the  work  of  a 
moment — ^up  rose  from  the  ground  a  group  of  Indians  and  Tories, 
who  set  upon  them* with  a  terrible  yell.  Vrooman  and  his  com- 
panions fled  in  different  directions  at  the  top  of  their  speed,  and 
succeeded,  by  reason  of  their  wind  and  bottom,  and  their  zigzag 
flights,  in  making  their  escape.  It  was  noon  when  the  former 
reached  his  own  home, — only  to  behold  his  house  in  flames. 
His  wife  and  her  mother  were  made  captives  by  an  Indian 
named  Seth  Hendrick,  who  had  formerly  resided  in  Schoharie ; 
but  they  were  released  and  sent  back  on  the  following  day,  by 
Captain  Brant,  together  with  a  letter,  written  upon  birch  bark, 
explaining  his  reasons  for  allowing  their  return. f   v 

One  of  the  farmers,  on  that  day,  while  engaged  with  his  boys 
in  unloading  a  wagon  of  grain  at  the  bam,  hearing  a  shrieks:, 
looked  about,  and  saw  a  party  of  Indians  and  Tories  between 

*  The  Indians  spared  one  house,  from  the  consideration  that  it  had  fonnerfj 
Msq  occupied  at  one  of  their  treaties.    • 

t  The  Se^rigenarv.  The  Vroomans  were  an  extensive  family  in  the  Schoharie 
Mtriements,  and  were  severe  suflbrers.  In  the  last  preceding  chapter  but  one^  the 
boastings  of  BecrafI,  who  had  murdered  one  entire  family  of  that  name,  hare  beeo 
Boted.  During  the  present  expedition,  the  following  persons,  among  others,  were 
murdered,  m :— Tunis  Vrooman,  his  wife  and  son  ;  while  at  the  same  time  Ephraim 
▼rooman  and  hb  two  sons,  Bartholomew  and  Josiaf>,  John  Vrooman,  Martin  Vroo- 
man, BaithxAorfiew  Vrooman,  Jun.,  Simon  Vrooman,  his  wife  and  his  son  JaooU 
W9n  taken  prisooerii  and  canied  to  Canada.«-<7ifcf  F,  Yain. 
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himself  and  the  house.  **  The  enemy,  my  boys  P  said  the 
filther,  and  sprang  from  the  wagon,  but  in  attempting  to  leap  the 
fence,  a  rifle  ball  brought  him  dead  upon  the  spot.  The  shriek 
had  proceeded  from  his  wife,  who,  in  coming  from  the  garden, 
had  discovered  the  savages,  and  screamed  to  give  the  alarm. 
She  was  struck  down  by  a  tomahawk.  Her  little  son,  five  years 
old,  who  had  been  playing  about  the  wagon,  ran  up  to  his  mo* 
ther,  in  an  agony  of  grief,  as  she  lay  weltering  in  blood,  and 
was  knocked  on  the  head,  and  left  dead  by  the  side  of  his  parent. 
The  two  other  boys  were  carried  away  into  Canada,  and  did 
not  return  until  after  the  war.* 

The  fiunily  of  Ephraim  Vrooman  was  also  particularly  un 
fortimate.  He  was  at  work  in  the-field  when  he  first  discovered 
a  straggling  party  of  the  enemy  approaching.  He  started  at  full 
speed  for  his  house,  in  order  to  obtain  his  arms,  and  sell  his 
life  as  dearly  as  possible.  But  in  climbing  a  fence  he  was  seized, 
and  taken  prisoner.  His  wife,  in  endeavoring  to  escape  by 
flight,  was  shot  dead  before  his  eyes.  As  she  fell,  her  little 
daughter,  aged  eleven  years,  ran  up,  and  cast  herself  down  by 
the  side  of  her  dying  parent,  as  clinging  to  her  for  protection, 
when  an  Indian  came  up,  and  added  to  the  agony  of  the  father 
and  the  crimes  of  the  day,  by  crushing  her  head  with  a  stonfe.t 

There  was  an  aged  man  in  the  middle  Fort,  who  performed 
a  bold  exploit.  He  was  the  owner  of  a  mill  about  two  miles 
distant,  at  which  his  son  had  passed  the  night.  Knowing  that 
some  one  or  more  of  the  enemy's  plundering  parties  would  as- 
suredly visit  the  mill,  at  the  instant  Lieutenant  Spencer's  party 
encountered  Sir  John's  advance  guard  in  the  morning,  the  old 

•  The  Sexagenary.  **  Ephraim  Vrooman  himself  was  carried  away  by  Seth 
Hendrick,  who  treated  him  with  much  kindness  by  the  way.  The ro  were  two  or 
three  other  Indians  in  the  immediate  party  with  Seth.  These,  before  they  arrived 
at  their  plaoe  of  destination,  grew  tired  of  their  prisoner,  and  proposed  to  despatch 
him.  Mr.  Vrooman  overheard  theconversatioAy  which  was  conducted  in  a  whimper, 
and  repeated  it  to  Hendrick.  Hendrick  assured  him,  in  the  most  positive  manner^ 
that  *  not  a  hair  of  his  head  should  be  touched/  and  gave  his  companions  a  severe 
reprimand  for  their  ungenerous  conspiracy^  Aiier  the  termination  of  the  revolo- 
tionary  contest,  Hendrick  paid  Mr.  Vrooman  a  visit,  and  apologised  for  his  cotidiict 
during  the  war,  in  the  strong  metaphorical  language  of  his  nation.  The  tomahawk^ 
said  Ik*,  is  used  only  in  war ;  in  time  of  peace  H  is  buried— it  cuts  down  the  sturdy 
oak  as  well  as  the  tender  vine ;  but  I. (laying  his  hand  on  Mr.  V's  shoulder,)  I  saved 
the  oak.»— 6</«f  F.  YaUs. 

t  The  Sexagenary. 
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Biaa  sallied  out  and  hastened  to  the  rescue  o£  hia  son.  Mount* 
mg  «ach  a  hocse  to  return  to  the  fort,  they  found  it  already  ia^ 
tested  by  the  enemy  on  their  arrival.  Nothing  dauntedi.  howeveri 
they  pa:^od  within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  enemy  at  full  speedi 
dashed  up  to  the  rear  of  the  Fort,  and  were  reeeived  iu  safety.* 

There'  was  another  incident  transpiring  at  the  fort,  whioh 
stands  in  happy  contrast  with  the  conduct  of  the.  commanding 
iAQjpF.  The  females  within  the  fortress  aie  said  to  hove  di9« 
j^yed  a  degree  of  hecoism  worthy  of  commendation  and  of 
all  praise.  Baing  well  provided  with  arms,  they  were  detet- 
mined  to  use  them  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  carry  the  wocks  hjf 
sUurm.  One  of  themi,  an  interesting  young  woman,  whase  name 
yet  lives  in  story  among  her  own  mountains,  perceiving,  as  sha 
thought,  symptoms  of  fear  in  a  soldier  who  had  been  ordered  to 
a  well  without  the  works,  and  within  range  of  the  enemy's  &i^ 
for  water,  snatclied  the  bucket  from  his  hands,  and  ran  forth  for 
it  herselfl  Without  changing  color,  or  giving  the  slightest 
evidence  of  fear,  she  drew  and  brought  bucket  after  bucket  to 
the  thirsty  soldiers,  and  providentially  escaped  without  iur 
jury.t 

Sir  John  remained  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Hunter  0a 
the  17th,  continuing  the  work  of  destruction  in  every  possible 
direction*  On  the  evening  of  that  day  Captain  Duncan  crossed 
the  river  with  three  companies  of  the  Greens  and  some  Indians. 
On  the  morning  of  the  18th,  all  that  had  been  left,  standing  of 
Caughnawaga  at  the  time  of  the  irmption  of  Sir  John  in  tba 
preceding  Spring,  and  all  that  had  been  rebuilt,  was  ruthlessly 
destroyed  by  fixe.  A  simultaneous  and  most  desolating  mturch  up 
the  river  was  then  commenced  by  Sir  John  and  the  main  body 
of  his  forces  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  and  by  Captain 
Duncan's  division  on  the  north.  .45  at  Schoharie,  the  march  of 
both  was  one  of  entire  devastation.  Rapine  and  plunder  wera 
the  order  of  the  day,  and  both  shores  of  the  Mohawk  wero 
lighted  up  by  the  conflagration  of  every  thing  combustible ;  while 
the  panic-stricken  inhabitants  only  escaped  slaughter  or,  captivity 
Iqr  flight — they  knew  not  whither.t  Conapiettoua  among  the 
sufferers  was  Major  Jelles  Fonda,  a  ftdthflil  and  confidwitial 
oflicer  imder  the  father  of  Sir  John ;  but  who,  having  mmed  his 

•  TlMSexifleiiaiy.  ^  Uem.*        i  MSS.  of  Miyor  TktfMi  Smhmmi 
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(wok.  upon  Ui»  Eoyal  cauae^was  sii^led out-  as  ar  speckdMd 
signal  mark  of  iPengeance.  His  mansion  at  <<  The  Nose^''  in 
liiOiteKm  of  Palatine,,  was-  destroyed,,  together  with  property  to 
thai  uaooat  of  sixty  thousand  dollars.  The  Mcyor  waa  himseU 
His  wife  escaped  under  the  curtain  of  a  thick  log,  and 
hher  way  on  foot,  twenty-six  miles,  to  Sehefiectady4  Sir 
Joho/ehcamped  with  bis  fiurces  o&  the  night  of  the  I8th  ueaibf 
opposite,  or  rather  above  the  Nose.  On  the  following  w>nitniT^g 
WeiDSsed  the  river  to  the  north  side,,  at  Keder's  Rifts.  The 
gnaler  part  of  the  motley  army  continued  its  progresadirectlj 
up  the  stver,  laying  waste  the  ccMmtry  aa  before.  A  detachment 
af  one huadi^  and  fi%r  men.  was,  however,  diq;>atched  firom 
Ketbr's  RiiW  against  the  small  stockade  called  Fort  Paris,  in 
Stone  Arabia,  some  two  or  three  miles  back  frcnn  the  river,  iiorth 
ifPtlatiiie.  But,  after  marching  about  two  miles,  the  main  bodf 
alto  wheeled  off  lo  the  right,  to  assist  in  attacking  the  fort.  !%• 
work  of  devastation  was  ccHitifiued  also  in  tfais^  direction^  as  at 
other  places;  • 

Thfi  small  fort  just  meationed  was  at  diis  time  in  command 
af  Cok>nel  Brown,  with  a  garrison  of  one  buttdred  and  tlwty 
maa.  An  vnfottanate  occurreuice  induced  kim  to  leave  his 
r  and  sesttited  in  hia  discomfiture  and  fall.  The  circus^ 
were  these: — the  moment  tidings  that  Sir  John  h«l 
kffoken  into  the  setllementa  of  Ae  Schoharie  reached  Albany^ 
Oeneral  Robert  Van  Bansselaer,  of  Claverack,  at  the  head  of  tbe 
Oaverack,  Albany,  and  Schenectady  militia,  pushed  cm  bf 
fcscjpd  marches  to  encouaier  him,  accompanied  by  Gioveniar 
Gliotien.  Having  arrived  at  Canghnawaga  on  the  18tb,  and  hav«> 
iBgliiDswise  ascertained  that  Fort  Paris  was  to  be  assaulted  on  the 
msroing  of  the  I9th,  Van  Bensselaer  dispatched  ord^^  to  Ccixh 
nel  Brown  to  march  oat  and  cheek  the  advance  of  the  enemy, 
wUle  at  the  same  tkab  he  wMld  be  ready  to  &il  upcm  his  iter. 
UKPmty  foithftil  to  the  hour  designaled,  sallied  fovth,  and  gava 
8if  John  battle  near  the  site  of  a  fecmer  work,  ealled  FortKejh 
Ktr.  But  G^ieral  Tan  Rensselaer's  advance  had  been  impeded^ 
so  tiiat  no  cfiversionrwas  created  in  Bvown's  fovor ;  and  bia 
forces  were  too  feeUe  to  withstand  tile  enemy,  or  ewa  to  chock 
taiaprogiesa    Colonel  Browu  ibU  gallandy  al  the  head  of  his 

*  In  the  Sute  Senate,  the  Iegii1>mire  being  then  in  Seipion  at  FoughkeeptiaL 
f  AoliqMarian  Rtaa^wiiai,  hy^^ilmW*  TAm. 
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Utfle  division,  of  which  fipom  forty  to  fortjr^five  were  also  daiB. 
The  remainder  of  his  troops  sought  safety  in  flight. 

Colonel  Brown,  who  fell  on  this  occasion,  was  a  soldier  of 
great  courage  and  high  moral  worth.  He  was  early  in  the  ser- 
vice, and  was  engaged  in  the  memorable  and  ultimately  disas- 
trous  campaign  in  Canada.  While  the  American  army  was  al 
Sorel,  he  detected,  or  believed  he  detected,  a  design  on  Ae  part 
of  General  Arnold  then  to  plc^y  the  traitor.  Arnold  was  about 
making  a  mysterious  night  movement  of  the  flotilla  of  light  ves- 
sels belonging  to  the  Americans,  then  with  the  army  m  the  St 
Lawrence,  which  Colonel  Easton,  suspecting  all  was  not  right, 
prevented — ^but  not  until  he  had  ordered  two  or  three  pieces  of 
ordnance  to  bear  upon  the  vessels,  threatening  to  fire  upon  tbsm 
if  they  proceeded.  The  conviction  upon  the  minds  of  Easton 
and  Brown  was,  that  it  was  the  purpose  of  Arnold  to  run  ctt 
with  the  flotilla,  and  sell  out  to  Sir  Guy  Carleton.  * 

After  the  close  of  the  Canadian  campaign,  during  the  winter 
of  1776-77,  while  Arnold  and  many  of  the  officers  were  quar- 
tered in  Albany,  some  difficulty  occurred  between  Brown  and 
the  former,  which  resulted  in  ill-feeling  between  them.  Arnold 
was  at  the  head  of  a  mess  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  officers,  anxmg 
whom  was  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis.  Colonel  Br6wn,  having 
weak  eyes,  and  being  obliged  to  live  abstemiously,  occupied 
quarters  affording  greatef  retirement.  In  consequence  of  the 
misunderstanding  referred  to.  Colonel  Brown  publi^ed  a  hand- 
bill, attacking  Arnold  with  great  severity ;  rehearsing  the  sosja- 
cious  circumstances  that  had  occurred  at  Sorel ;  and  upbraiding 
him  for  sacking  the  city  of  Montreal  while  he  was  in  the  occu- 
pancy of  that  place.  The  handbill  concluded  with  these  re- 
markable words : — "  Money  is  this  man's  God,  and  to  obt 

ENOUGH  OF  IT,  HE  WOULD  SACRIFICE  HIS  COUNTRY." 

Such  a  publication  could  not  but  produce  a  great  sensation 
among  the  officers.  It  was  received  at  Arnold's  quarters  while 
the  mess  were  at  dinner,  and  read  aloud  at  the  table — the  ac- 
cused himself  sitting  at  the  head.  Arnold,  of  course,  was  greatly 
excited,  and  applied  a  variety  of  epithets,  coarse  and  harsh,  to  Co- 
lonel Brown,  pronouncing  him  a  scoundrel,  and  declaring  that  he 
would  kick  him  wheresoever  and  whensoever  heshould  meet  him. 
One  of  the  officers  present  remarked  to  the  General,  that  Colo- 
TVdl  Brown  was  his  friend ;  and  diat,  as  the  remarks  just  a{yplied 
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Co  him  had  been  so  publicly  made,  he  presmued  there  could  be 
no  objection  to  his  repeating  them  to  that  officer.  Arnold  re- 
plied, certainly  not ;  adding,  that  he  should  feel  himself  obliged 
to  any  officer  who  would  inform  Colonel  Brown  of  what  had 
been  said.  The-officer  replied  that  he  should  do  so  before  he 
slept 

Under  these  circumstances  no  time  was  lost  in  making  the 
communication  to  Colonel  Brown.  Colonel  Lewis  himself 
called  upon  Brown  in  the  course  of  the  evening,  and  the  matter 
was  the  principal  topic  of  conversation.  The  Colonel  was  a 
mild  and  amiable  man,  and  he  made  no  remark  of  particular 
harshness  or  bitterness,  in  respect  to  Arnold ;  but,  toward  the 
close  of  the  interview,  he  observed — ^  Well,  Lewis,  I  wish  you 
would  invite  me  to  dine  with  your  mess  to-morrow."  *^<  With 
all  my  heart,"  was  the  reply ;  <<  will  you  come  ?"  Brown  said 
he  would,  and  they  parted.  The  next  day,  near  the  time  of 
serving  dinner.  Colonel  Brown  arrived,  and  was  ushered  in. 
The  table  was  spread  in  a  long  room,  at  one  end  of  which  the 
door  opened  directly  opposite  to  the  fireplace  at  the  other.  Ar 
nold  was  at  the  moment  standing  with  his  back  to  the  fire,  so  that, 
as  Brown  opened  the  door,  they  at  once  encountered  each  other 
&ce  to  &ce.  It  was  a  moment  of  breathless  interest  for  the  re- 
sult Brown  walked  calmly  in,  and  turning  to  avoid  the  table, 
passed  round  with  a  deliberate  step,  and  advancing  up  close  to 
Arnold,  stopped,  and  looked  him  direcUy  in  the  eye.  Afler  the 
pause  of  a  moment,  he  observed :  <<  I  understand.  Sir,  that 

"  YOU  HAVE  SAID  YOU  WOULD  KICK  ME  :  I  NOW  PRESENT  MY- 
"  SELF  TO  GIVE  YOU  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO  PUT  YOUR  THREAT 

^  INTO  EXECUTION  !"  Another  brief  pause  ensued.  Arnold 
opened  not  his  lips.  Brown  then  said  U>  him — <<  Sir,  you 
^  ARE  A  DIRTY  SCOUNDREL."  Amold  was  Still  silcut  as  the 
iphinx.  Whereupon  Brown  turned  upon  his  heel  with  dignity, 
apologised  to  the  gentlemen  present  finr  his  intrusion,  and  im- 
mediately left  the  room. 

'This  was  certainly  an  extraordinary  scene,  and  more  extra- 
ordinary still  is  the  &ct,  that  the  particulars  have  never  been 
communicated  in  any  way  to  the  public.  Arnold  certainly  did 
not  lack  personal  bravery ;  and  the  unbroken  silence  preserved 
by  him  on  the  occasion,  can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
supposition  that  he  feared  to  provoke  inquiry  upon  the  subject|« 
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While  at  the  same  time  he  conld  throw  hhaos^lf  upon  his  'w^- 
-attested  courage  and  his  rank,  as  excuses  for  not  stoopmg  to  «t 
icontroversy  with  a  subordinate  officer.  But  it  must  still  be  con- 
sidered as  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  personal  interviews  to 
be  found  among  the  memorabilia  of  military  meni* 

In  the  year  following,  during  the  campaign  of  Bxu'goyiie, 
•owing  to  ihe  intfigues  of  Arnold,  Brown  was  left  without  any 
command.  But  he  was  too  much  of  a  patriot  to  remain  idle  m 
such  a  moment  of  his  country^  p^ril.  lie  raised  acotps  trf 
volunteers  on  his  own  account,  and  performed  one  of  the  most 
daring  exploits  of  the  whole  war.  While  Burgoyne  was  yet  in 
1be  full  career  of  victory,  Brown  dashed  into  his  rear,  and  pro- 
ceding  down  to  the  north  end  of  Lake  <Seorge,  fell  upon  a 
•msdl  post,  which  he  carried  without  opposition,  llie  surprise 
was  complete.  He  also  took  possession  of  Mount  Defiance, 
(Mount  Hope,  the  landing-place,  and  about  two  'hundred  bttt- 
•eaux.'  With  ihe  loss  of  only  three  killed  and  five  wounded, 
Colonel  Brown  liberated  one  hundred  American  prisoners,  and 
captured  two  hundred  and  ninety-three  of  the  enemy.  He  made 
an  attempt  on  Mount  Independence  and  Tibonderoga;  but,  too 
weak  for  the  investment  of  tfiose  works,  he  returned  through 
Lake  George  to  Diamond  Island,  containing  tfie  enemy's  depot 
of  provisions.  He  attacked  the  works  upon  this  ii$land,'bnt  being 
Tepulsed,  burnt  the  vessels  he  had  captured,  and  returned  to  his 
former  station.  This  brilliant  offsdrby  Colonel  Brown  todk 
place  at  the  time  when  Arnold  had  the  ear  t>f  GreneraKJates; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  in  giving  tm  account  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Gates  carefully  avoided  even  naming  the  gallant  dtBr 
cer  who  had  planned  and  achieved  it.  It  was  an  instance  of 
neglect  for  which  •  that  dfficer  ought  for  ever  to  have  been  asham- 
ed. Colonel  Brown  was  a  gentleman  of  education,  bred  toibe 
bor,  and  greatly  yespected  by  those  who  enjoyed  the  pleasure 
of  his  acquaintance.    But  to  return. 

After  the  fall  of  Colonel  Brown,  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops, 
Sir  John  dispersed 'his  forces  in  siHall  bands,  to  the  distance  of 
five  or  six  ndles  in  all  directions,  to  pillage  and  destroy.  IJate 
in  the  afternoon  he  reunited  his  troops,  and  leaving  Stone  Ara- 

•  The  porticulara  of  this  intereathij^  ttory  were  derind  by  the  author  tnm  the 
.ljpi,«rOeMad  r 
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bia  a  tledert,  inarched  back  to  the  river  road,  ea^  of  Caroga 
Creek.  The  detachment  of  Captain  Duncan  having  come  up, 
Sir  John  again  moved  toward  the  west.  There  was  a  small 
idefence  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  creek,  called  Fox's  Fort 
Avoiding  this  work  by  diverging  from  the  road  to  the  margin  of 
the  river  on  the  left,  Sir  John  continued  his  course  three  miles 
farther,  to  a  place  called  Klock's  Field,  where,  from  the  fatigue 
of*his  troops,  and  the  over-burthens  of  provisons  and  plunder 
with  which  they  were  laden,  it  became  necessary  to  halt. 

Cteneral  Van  Rensselaer  was  now  close  in  pursuit  of  Sir 
John,  with  a  strong  force.  Indeed,  he  ouglit  to  have  overtaken 
him  in  the  early  part  of  the  day,  since  he  had  encamped  the 
night  before  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  at  Van  Eps's,  nearly 
opposite  Caughnawaga,  while  Sir  John  himself  was  encamped 
(^posite  the  Nose,  only  two  or  three  miles  farther  up  the  river. 
Sir  John's  troops,  moreover,  were  exhausted  by  forced  marches,  ac- 
tive service,  and  heavy  knapsacks,  while  those  of  Van  Rensselaer 
were  fresh  in  the  field.  On  the  morning  of  the  same  day,  while 
continuing  his  march  on  the  south  side  of  the  river.  Van  Rens- 
selaer was,  joined  by  Captain  M'Kean,  witli  some  eighty  volun- 
teers, together  with  a  strong  body  of  Oneida  warriors,  led  by 
their  principal  chief,  Louis  Atayataronghta,  who,  as  stated  in  a 
former  chapter,  had  been  commissioned  a  lieutenant 'colonel 
by  Congress.  With  these  additions,  the  command  of*  General 
Tan  Rensselaer  numbered  about  fifteen  hundred — a  force  in 
every  way  superior  to  that  of  the  enemy. 

Sir  John  had  stationed  a  guard  df  forty  men  at  the  ford,  to 
dispute  its  passage.  On  approaching  this  point,  General  Van 
'Rensselaer  halted,  and  did  not  again  advance  until  the  guard  of 
Che  enemy  had  been  withdrawn.  Continuing  his  march  still 
upon  the  South  side  of  the  river^  while  the  enemy  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  work  of  death  and  destruction  on  the  North, 
Van  Rensselaer  arrived  opposite  the  battle-ground  where  Brown 
had  fallen,  before  the  firing  had  ceased,  and  w}iile  the  savage 
^irfr^whoop  was  yet  resoundmg.  This  was  at  11  o'clock  in  the 
tnoming,  and  &e  Americans  came  to  a  halt,  about  three  miles 
below  Caroga  Creek,  still  on  the  south  side.  While  there,  some 
of  the  ftigitives  fit>m  'Colonel  Brown's  regiment  came  running 
*4lown,  and  jumping  into  the  river,  forded  It  without  diffiallty. 
4Mitb&f  eameito  ili^  south  bank,  tiie  Geneml  inquired  wh^ce 
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they  came.  One  of  them,  a  militia  officer  named  Yan  Allen, 
replied  that  they  had  escaped  from  Brown's  battle.  "  Howr  has 
it  gone?**  "  Colonel  Brown  is  killed,  with  many  of  his  men. 
Are  you  not  going  there.?"  "lam  not  acquainted  with  the 
fording  place,"  said  the  General.  He  was  answered  that  there 
was  no  difficulty  in  the  case.  The  General  then  inquired  of 
Van  Allen  if  he  would  return  as  a  pilot,  and  the  reply  was 
promptly  in  the  affirmative.  Hereupon  Captain  M'Kean  and 
the  Oneida  chief  led  their  respective  commands  through  the 
iriver  to  the  north  side,  expecting  the  main  army  immediately 
to  follow.  At  this  moment  Colonel  Dubois,  of  the  State  levies, 
rode  up  to  the  General,  who  immediately  mounted  his  horse, 
and  instead  of  crossing  the  river,  accompanied  the  Colonel  to 
Fort  Plain,  some  distance  above,  to  dinner  as  it  was  understood. 
Meantime  the  baggage  wagons  were 'driven  into  the  river,  to 
serve  in  part  as  a  bridge  for  the  main  body  of  Van  Rensselaer^s 
forces,  and  they  commenced  crossing  the  stream  in  single  files. 
The  passage  in  this  way  was  not  effected  until  four  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  at  which  time  the  General  returned  and  joined 
the^n,  just  as  the  last  man  had  crossed  over.  Governor  Clinton 
remained  at  the  fort.  As  the  General  arrived  at  the  water's 
edge.  Colonel  Louis,  as  the  Oneida  chieftain  was  called,  shook 
his  sword  at  him,  and  denounced  him  as  a  Tory,  ^rived  on 
the  north  side.  Colonel  William  Harper  took  the  liberty  of  remon- 
strating with  the  General  at  what  he  conceived  to  be  a  great  and 
unnecessary  delay,  attended  with  a  needless  loss  of  life  and  pro- 
perty, on  the  part  of  the  inhabitants  who  had  been  suffered  Uius 
long  to  remain  unprotected.  From  that  moment  Van  Rensselaer 
moved  with  due  expedition.  The  troops  were  set  in  motion, 
and  marched  in  regular  order,  in  three  divisions,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  Oneida  warriors  and  the  volunteers  under  M'Kean, 
who  regulated  their  own  movements  as  they  pleased — showing 
no  disposition,  however,  to  lag  behind.  The  advance  was  led 
by  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis. 

Anticipating  that  he  should  be  conq)elled  to  receive  an  attack| 
Sir  John  had  made  his  dispositions  accordingly.  His  regular 
troops,  Butler's  rangers,  and  the  Tories  less  regularly  organized, 
were  posted  on  a  small  alluvial  plain,  portly  encompassed  by  a 
sweeping  bend  of  the  river.  A  slight  breast-work  had  been 
hastily  thrown  across  the  neck  of  the  little  p^iinsula  thus 
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ibrmed,  for  the  protection  of  his  troops,  and  the  Lidians,  under 
Thayendanegea,  were  secreted  among  the  thick  shrub  oaks 
covering  the  table-land  of  a  few  feet  elevation,  yet  farther  north. 
A  detachment  of  German  Yagers  supported  the  Indians.* 

It  was  neu"  the  close  of  the  day  when  Yan  Rensselaer  arrived, 
and  the  battle  was  immediately  commenced  in  the  open  fi^ld. 
Two  of  the  advancing  divisions  of  State  troops,  forming  the 
left,  were  directed  against  the  regular  forces  of  Sir  John  on  the 
fiatts,  commencing  their  firing  from  a  great  distance  with  small 
arms  only — the  field-pieees  not  having  been  taken  across  the 
river.  Colonel  Dubois  commanded  the  extreme  right,  Whidi 
was  so  far  extended  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  encounter.  NezI 
to  him  were  ICKean's  volunteers  and  the  Oneida  Indians^ 
whose  duty  it  was  to  attack  Thayendan^ea's  Indians  and  the 
Yagers.  These  were  supported  by  a  small  corps  of  infantry, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Morgan  Lewis.  The  American  left  was 
commanded  by  Colonel  Cuyler  of  Albany.  Sir  John's  right  was 
formed  of  a  company  of  regular  troops.  His  own  regiment  of 
Greens  composed  the  centre,  its  left  resting  upon  the  ambus- 
caded Indians.  The  latter  first  sounded  the  war-whoop,  which 
was  promptly  answered  by  the  Oneidas.  Both  parties  eagerly 
rushed  forward,  and  the  attack,  for  the  instant,  was  mutually 
impetuous.  Dubois,  though  too  far  extended,  brought  his  regi- 
ment speedily  to  the  support  of  M^Kean's  volunteers,  who  were* 
following  up  the  attack  of  the  Oneidas.  The  hostile  Indians 
manifested  a  disposition  to  stand  for  a  few  moments ;  but  Dubois 
had  no  sc-oner  charged  closely  upon  them,  than  they  fled  with 
precipitation  to  the  fording  place  near  the  upper  Indian  Castloi 
about  two  miles  above — crossing  the  road  in  their  flight,  and 
throwing  themselves  in  the  rear  of  the  Greens  as  a  cover.  The 
Mohawk  chief  was  wounded  in  the  heel,  but  not  so  badly  as  to 
prevent  his  escape. 

The  enemy^  rqerular  troops  and  rangers,  however,  fought 
with  spirit,  although  Sir  John  himself  was  reported  by  some  lo 
have  fled  with  the  Indians.t    On  the  flightof  the  Indians^  Ifiyor 


^  These  Yagerw  were  a  lort  of  rifle  oorpe — using  »hort  rifles. 

t  Major  Thomas  Sammons,  from  whose  manuscripts  the  anther  has 
drawn  the  facta  of  this  porti  m  of  the  narrative— i.  c.  after  the  arrival  of  Gen.  V«« 
Reosscber  at  Van  Eps's— if  posttive  in  his  declarations,  that  the  British  Command* 
VOL.  II. 
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Tan  Benschoten,  of  Dubois's  regiment,  hastened  to  the  Ooienil 
for  permission  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy,  it  was  jiist  twilight ; 
and  the  indications  were  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  best  por« 
tion  of  the  enemy's  forces  were  in  confusion,  and  on  the  p(HBt  of 
being  conquered.  The  disappointment  was  therefore  great, 
when,  instead  of  allowing  a  pursuit  of  the  Indians,  or  charging 
upon  the  feeble  breast- work' on  the  flatts,  and  thus  finishing  the 
battle.  General  Van  Rensselaer  ordered  his  forces  to  retire  for  the 
night  His  object  was  to  obtain  a  better  position  for  a  bivooaci 
and  to  renew  and  complete  the  battle  in  the  morning — ^for  which 
purpose  he  fell  back  nearly  three  miles,  to  Fox's  Fort  His 
troops  were  not  only  disappointed,  but  highly  incensed  at  this 
order,  believing  that  the  contest  might  have  been  victoriously 
ended  in  a  very  few  minutes.  Indeed,  the  brave  'Colonel  Louia^ 
of  the  Oneidas,  tc^ether  with  Colonel  Clyde  and  Captain 
UPKean,  refused  to  retreat,  but  rfieltered  themselves  in  the  ad* 
jac^t  buildings — hanging  upon  the  enemy's  lines  several  hourS| 
and  making  some  prisoners.  In  the  course  of  the  evening 
CSyde,  with  a  handful  of  Schoharie  militia,  succeeded  in  captup- 
mgone  of  the  enemy's  field-pieces.  The  Americans  were  still 
taope  chagrined  on  learning  from  one  of  the  priscwiers  that  the 
troops  of  Sir  John  were  on  the  point  of  capitulating  at  the  very 
moment  of  Van  Rensselaer's  order  to  retreat.  And  from  th^ 
*&ct  that  the  river  was  alike  too  rapid  and  too  deep,  where  it 
curved  round  the  battle-field,  to  admit  of  an  escape  in  that  direc- 
tion, no  doubt  can  be  entertained  dial  the  enemy  had  been  eor 
tfreJy  within  their  power.  But  it  was  now  too  late.  The  goldeft 
opportunity  had  been  lost.  On  the  morrow's  dawn  there  was 
no  enemy  in  the  field  to  encounter.  Under  cover  of  darknew 
tfie  Roytil  Greens  and  Butler's  Ranges  had  followed  the  exam- 
ple of  the  Indians,  and  made  good  their  escape* 

Louis  with  his  warriors,  and  M'Kean  with  his  volunteers^ 
crossed  the  river  early  in  tl»  morning,  in  pursuit.  General  Van 
Rensselaer  also  arrived  on  the  battle-ground  between  8  and  9 
oV^lock,  for  the  purpose  of .  completing  the  work  of  the  preceding 
day.  While  he  was  crossing  the  river  and  preparing  to  follow 
on,  some  oflVFKean's  volunteers,  who  were  waiting  for  the  main 
•nny,  in  stroUing  about,  came  upon  a  little  block-house,  in  which 

ar  was  among  the  first  to  flee.    Qther  accoants  apeaX  dtfierently.    Major  Sam- 
I  KNis  m  the  battle,  among  tlie  Vohmteen  of  M*Keui. 
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ftey  fooitd  nine  of  the  enemy  who  had  been  niMie  prisonexs 
dnnng  die  night  One  of  the  party  making  the  diseorery  was 
Thomas  8dmmim%  and  amon^  the  prismiers  was  a  Tory  who 
had  been  his  near  neighbor  ia  Johnstown.  On  being  asked  how 
they  came  there^  this  man,  whose  name  was  Peter  Cass,  reglied 
— ^  Why,  I  am  ashamed  to  tell.  Last  night,  after  the  battle,  we 
^crossed  the  river.  It  was  dark.  We  heard  the  word,  <  lay 
^  down  your  arms.'  Some  of  us  did  so.  Wc  were  taken,  nine  of 
^  US,  and  marched  into  tfiis  little  fort  by  seven  militia-inen.  We 
^^  formed  the  rear  of  three  himdred  of  Johnson's  Greens,  who 
^were  running  promiscaously  tfnrough  and  over  one  another. 
**  I  thought  Gteneral  Van  Rensselaer's  whole  army  was  upon  os^  ^ 
^  Why  did  you  not  take  us  prisoners  yesterday,  after  Sir  Joha 
^ran  off  with  the  Indians  and  left  us?  We  wanted  to  sur 
**r«ider.'' 

When  Sir  John  fled  from  the  fiekl  with  die  Indians  and  Tak 
jfsn,  he  doubtless  supposed  all  was  lost  He  laid  his  course 
direct  for  the  Onondaga  lake,  where  his  boats  had  be^i  conceal* 
ed,  pursuing  die  main  road,  and  making  ootly  a  sli^t  deviation 
to  the  south  of  the  German  Flatts,  to  avoid  die  forts  atthat  {dacet 
HisOreens  and  Rangers  followed  closely  upon  his  heels,  and 
overtook  him  at  Oneida.  Van  Rensselaer  pressed  forward  in 
pursuit,  widi  all  his  forces,  as  far  as  Fort  Herkimer,  wheore  he 
was  overtaken  by  Grov^mor  Clhiton)  who  did  not,  howevw, 
interfere  with  die  conunamL  Louis  and  lifKeanweve  now 
pushed  forward  in  advance,  with  orders  to  overtake  the  fugitive 
anny  if  possible,  and  engage  diem — Yan  Rensselaer  pronHsing  to 
continue  his  march  with  all  possible  rapidity,  and  be  at  hand 
to  support  them  in  the  event  of  an  engagement  On  the  next 
nvoming  the  advance  struck  the  trail  of  Sir  John,  and  took  one- 
of  his  Indians  prisoner.  Halttng  for  a  short  time.  Colonel  Dur 
bois  came  up,  'and  urged  them  forward,  repeating  the  assurances 
of  the  OeneraPs  near  approach  and  sure  support  The  march 
<st  the  advance  was  then  resumed,  but  diey  had  not  proceeded 
for  before  they  came  upon  the  enemy's  deserted  encampment — 
the  fires  yet  burning.  The  Oneida  chief  now  shook  his  head, 
and  refused  to  proceed  another  step  until  Gteneral  Van  Rensse- 
laer should  make  his  appearance.  There  was  accordingly  a  halt 
fiNT  some  time,  diuing  which  a.  Doctor  Allen  arrived  from  tbo 
main  army,  informing  the  officers  that  the  purstiit  had  already 
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been  abandoned  by  die  General,  who  was  fi>ur  miles  distant  on 
his  return-march ! 

The  expedition  was  o(  coarse  at  an  end.  But  fortune  had 
yet  another  favor  in  store  for  Sir  John  Johnson — to  be  won  with- 
out the  bloodshed  that  had  attended  his  desolating  course  through 
the  Mohawk  Yalley.  Having  ascertained  where  Sir  John^ 
boats  were  concealed,  General  Van  Rensselaer  had  despatched 
an  express  to  Fort  Schuyler,  ordering  Captain  Yrooman,  with  a 
strong  detachment,  to  hasten  forward  in  advance  of  the  enemy, 
and  destroy  them.  Yrooman  lost  no  time  in  attempting  the  ex- 
ecution of  his  orders ;  but  one  of  his  men  falling  sick,  or  feign- 
ing himself  to  be  so,^at  Oneida,  was  lefl  behind.  Sir  John  soon 
afterward  came  up ;  and  being  informed  by  the  treacherous  in- 
valid of  Yrooman's  movement.  Brant  and  his  Indians,  with  a 
detachment  of  Butler's  rangers,  were  hastened  forward  in  pursuit 
They  came  suddenly  upon  Yrooman  and  his  troops  while  they 
were  engaged  at  dinner,  and  every  man  was  captured  without 
firing  a  gun.*  • 

The  last  obstacle  to  his  escape  having  thus  been  removed.  Sir 
John  reached  Oswego  without  farther  molestation.  By  this  third 
and  most  formidable  irruption  into  the  Mohawk  country  during 
the  season,  Sir  John  had  completed  its  entire  destruction  above 
Schenectady — ^the  prmcipal  settlement  above  the  Little  Falls 
having  been  sacked  and  burnt  two  years  before.  General  Yaa 
Rensselaer  has  always  been  censured  for  his  conduct  in  this  ex- 
pedition. Indeed  his  behavior  was  most  extraordinary  through- 
out On  the  night  before  the  battle  of  Elock's  Field,  Sir  John  was 
not  more  than  six  miles  in  advance — having  lefl  Yan  Eps's  just 
before  dark,  where  Yan  Rensselaer  arrived  and  ^icamped  early 
in  the  evening ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  all  that  no  extraordinary 
share  of  energy  was  required  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment, even  before  the  encounter  with  Colonel  Brown.  Major 
Sammons,  at  the  close  of  his  account  of  the  expedition,  remarks 
widienq>hasis~'<When  my  other's  buildings  were  bumt^  and 

•  Major  SamnMiis ;  also  tUtement  of  John  More,  jei  Imng,  who  waa  one  of  Sir 
John*8  soMien.  -  Aocording  to  the  official  returns  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  this  affair  of 
the  capture  of  Csptain  Vroonian  and  his  detachment  took  place  on  the  83d  of  O^ 
tober,  at  a  plaee  called  Canagbstorai^a.  Two  captains  and  one  lieatenant  were 
taken,  together  with  eight  non-oommiseiooed  oflSoera  and  fortjr-fi?e  priratei.  Tfares 
pchratM  and  OM  Uaotfloaiit  1 
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•'my  brodiers  taken  prisonere,  the  pain  I  felt  was  not  as  great  as 
*<  at  the  conduct  of  General  Robert  Yan  Rensselaer.'^ 

But  Sir  John's  6scape,  after  all,  was  rather  a  flight  than  a  re- 
treat ;  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  capture  of  Vrooman's  detach- 
ment — a  most  unexpected  conquest — the  visible  trophies  of  his 
expedition  would  have  been  few  and  dearly  purchased.  Indu- 
bitable evidences  were  discovered  by  the  pursuers,  that  he  was 
reduced  to  rf  most  uncomfortable  situation  ;  and  from  the  Ba- 
ronet's own  letter  to  General  Haldimand,  it  appears  that  there 
were  many  missing,  who  it  was  hoped  would  find  their  way 
to  Oswego  or  Niagara.  General  Haldimand  wrote  to  his  go- 
vernment that  Su:  John  "  had  destroyed  the  settlements  of  Scho- 
^  harie  and  Stone  Arabia,  and  laid  waste  a  great  extent  of  conn 
« try,"  which  was  most  true.  It  was  added :— "He  had  several 
"  engagements  with  the  enemy,  in  which  he  came  off  victorious. 
"  In  one  of  them,  near  Stone  Arabia,  he  killed  a  Colonel  Brown, 
"  a  notorious  and  active  rebel,  with  about  one  hundred  officers 
**  and  men."  "  I  cannot  finish  without  expressing  to  your  Lord- 
**  ship  the  perfect  satisfaction  which  I  have,  from  the  zeal,  spirit, 
"and  activity  with  which  Sir  John  Johnson  has  conducted 
^  this  arduous  enterprise."! 

While  General  Van  Rensselaer  was  pushing  forward  in  pur- 
suit of  Sir  John  Johnson,  an  incident  occurred  at  Fort  Hunter, 
which  speaks  volumes  in  favor  of  the  character  of  Joseph  Brant 
The  plundered  and  distressed  inhabitants  of  the  Schoharie  set- 
tlements, the  day  after  the  enemy  had  departed  from  Fort  Hun- 
ter, crowded  about  the  fort,  each  his  tale  of  loss  or  grief  to  re- 
late.   Am<Mig  them  was  a  woman,  whose  husband  and  several 

•  «  With  regard  to  the  btttle  on  Klock'e  Faim,  and  the  fiicCs  stated  in  these  p». 
pen,  I  wonid  say  that  I  joined  with  Captain  M'Kean  as  a  volunteer,  fnd  met  Geo. 
Van  Rensselaer  on  the  south  side  of  the  river,  opposite  Caughnawaga,  early  in  the 
morning ;  and  of  mj  own  knowledge  I  know  most  of  the  (bets  to  be  as  thej  ai« 
•toted.  1  staid  with  the  volontsers  after  the  battle^  and  held  the  conversation  with 
the  prisoners  found  in  the  little  hlock-house  the  next  morning,  as  stated.  I  was 
iritbCapt  Kean  when  he  had  orders  to  advance  and  overtake  Sir  John,  and  a 
abort  time  after  saw  Dr.  Allen,  who  came  to  inform  as  that  Van  Rensselaer  was  r^ 
taming.  With  regard  to  tho  route  of  Sir  John,  I  received  my  account  from  thoae 
of  his  own  party  who  are  now  living  and  men  of  undouhted  veradty."— JVUe  t/ 
Jtfaf^  Sammotif— 1836. 

t  Letter  of  Sir  Fnimkk  Hahfiamid  to  Lord  Qeeifs  QenBaise^  New  ABooal 
1781. 
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other  members  of  the  fiimily  were  miasiiig.  She  was  in  cm  agonf 
of  grief,  rendered  more  poigoant  by  Iho  loss  of  hdr  infaDty  whioh 
had  been  snatched  from  the  cradle.  Early  the  next  roomings 
while  the  officers  at  Yan  Rensselaer's  head-quarteiB  were  at  brealir 
^t,  a  young  Indian  warrior  came  bounding  into  the  room  lib 
a  st^,  bearing  an  infant  in  his  arms,  aad  also  a  letter  firom 
Brant,  addressed  ''  to  the  commanding  officer  of  the  rebel  army.' 
General  Van  Rensselaer  not  being  present  at  the  moment^  th# 
letter  was  opened  by  one  of  his  suite,  and  read  substantially  as 
follows  :— 

<<  Sir :  I  send  you  by  one  of  my  lunners,  the  child  which  ht 
"  will  deliver,  that  you  may  know  that  whatever  others  may  do^ 
<<  /do  not  make  war  upon  women  and  children.  I  am  sorry  te 
^<  say  that  I  have  those  engaged  with  me  in  the  senrice,  wha 
<<  are  more  savage  than  the  savages  themselves." 

Among  those  thus  referred  to,  he  proceeded  to  name  several 
of  the  leadinj^  Tories,  including  the  two. Butlers,  and  othen 
whose  names  are  not  recollected.*  It  was  very  speedily  ascei^ 
tained  that  the  infant  was  none  other  than  that  of  the  disoon^ 
solate  mother  of  whom  mention  has  just  beea  made.  Her  sen* 
sations  on  again  clasping  her  infant  to  her  bosom  need  not  Im 
described ;  nor  could  they  be.t 

There  was  yet  another  adventure  connected  with  th»  expedi- 
tion, which  was  alike  interesting  and  amusing.  The  Seneca% 
it  has  already  been  stated,  were  led  by  the  Com-Plaiiteri  whoaa 

♦  The  bitter  h'^stHity  of  the  Toriei  of  the  Mohawk  country  toward  their  formet 
Bfighbors,  Wis  it  timei  exhibited  in  iete  of  luch  fietld-ttke  fbricity  ■■  to  Mj  m* 
t)lMiA(ioa  tnd  etagfer  Mktf.  In  a  ibrnMir  chapter  the  caae  of  in  infant  murdefid 
in  its  cradle  bjr  a  Tory,  afW  the  refusal  of  an  Indian  to  kill  it,  has  been  itated. 
There  was  another  like  instance  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Little  Falls,  marked, 
if  poiiiblek  by  ^tiH  greater  bnrtality.  An  Indian  hafing  refbsed  to  kill  an  itAni 
MM  it  lay  BHHKng  m  the  cradle,  the  mere  eatagd  loyalist,  rebuking  the  compassioa  4 
tfat  red  man,  throM  it  throngh  with  his  bayonet  as  a  lishemian  wonld  speara 
salmon,  and  held  it  writhing  hi  its  agnniss  in  trivmph  abovs  bis  bead.  A  gantf»* 
man  of  the  Bar,  late  nf  Little  Falls,  has  assored  the  suthMv  that  to  Ms  knowledfi 
the  wretch  who  eomsMtted  that  diahdioal  aot  had  the  stfhMteiy  a  ftw  y««i«  shMe  to 
pnsent  himself  as  a  <mndi4ate  for  a  penskm,  nnder  one  of  the  acts  of  Congieas  fit 
rswaiding  the  sarviring  soldiers  of  the  revohitien.  The  faet  jnst  rfilaled  was  fin^ 
tanately  elioitsd  belbc«  his  papers  ware  completed,  mnd  the  resolt  need  notto 


t  The  author  has  receired  the  account  of  this  interesHn^  occun^noe 

Owflfd  MergM  lAwis,  wU  iM  pr*eM  at  llto  littSk  a  tpsitalttr  of  att  the  pMti€«^ 
laiB. 
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* 

fiOher,  as  it  has  also  been  stated,  was  a  white  man  named  OlkQ. 
According  to  Mary  Jemison,  the  residence  of  the  Corn-Planter^ 
fiither  was  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Plank,  and,  of  course,  not  fiut 
from  the  battle-ground  of  Klock's  Field.  He  had  formerly  been 
in  the  habit  of  travelling  back  and  forth  from  Albany  through 
the  Seneca  country,  to  Niagara,  as  a  trader.  Becoming  ^19- 
xnored  of  a  pretty  sqnaw  among  the  Senecas,  in  process  of 
time  the  Corn-Planter  became  one  of  the  living  evidences  of  hia 
affection.  Whether  the  father  was  aware  that  a  chief  of  ao 
much  eminence  was  his  own  son,  history  does  not  tell ;  but 
the  son  was  ignorant  neither  of  his  parentage,  nor  of  the  resi- 
dence of  his  sire ;  and  being  now  in  his  close  vicinity,  he  took 
a  novel  method  of  bringing  about  an  acquaintance  with  hiuk 
Repairing  withti  detachment  of  his  warriors  to  his  father's  house^ 
he  made  the  old  man  a  prisoner,  and  marched  him  off.  Having 
proceeded  ten  or  twelve  miles,  the  chief  stepped  up  before  hki 
sire,  and  addressed  him  in  the  following  terms  : —  • 

"  My  name  is  John  O'Bail,  commonly  called  Corn-Planter.  I 
am  your  son  !  You  are  my  father !  You  are  now  my  prison- 
er, and  subject  to  the  customs  of  Indian  warfare.  But  you  shall 
not  be  harmed.  You  need  not  fear.  I  am  a  warrior !  Many 
are  the  scalps  which  I  have  taken  !  Many  prisoners  I  have 
tortured  to  death  !  I  am  your  son !  I  am  a  warrior  !  I  waa 
anxious  to  see  3rou,  and  to  greet  you  in  friendship.  I  went  to 
your  cabin,  and  took  you  by  force  :  but  your  life  shall  be  spared. 
Indians  love  their  fi-iends  and  their  kindred,  and  treat  them 
with  khidness.  If  now  you  choose  to  follow  the  fortunes  of 
your  yellow  son,  and  to  live  with  our  people,  I  will  cherish 
your  old  age  with  plenty  of  venison,  and  you  shall  live  easy. 
But  if  it  is  your  choice  to  return  to  your  fields,  and  live  with 
your  white  children,  I  will  send  a  party  of  my  trusty  young 
men  to  conduct  you  back  in  safety.  I  respect  you,  my  father. 
You  have  been  fdendly  to  Indians :  they  are  your  friends.'** 

♦  Life  of  Mary  Jemison.  In  a  letter  written  by  Corn-Planter  to  the  Governor  of 
PenntyWania,  in  1SS2,  ooraplaining  of  an  attempt  mada  by  the  officers  of  that  State 
to  impoee  taies  upon  him  and  the  Senecas  residing  on  the  Alleghany,  be  began  as 
follows :— •*  When  I  was  a  child,  I  played  with  the  butterfly,  the  grasshopper,  and 
the  fro^  As  I  grew  up,  I  began  to  pay  some  attention,  and  play  with  the  Indian 
boys  in  the  neighborhood,  and  they  took  notice  of  my  skin  being  a  different  cdor 
from  theirs,  and  spoke  a|)Oiit  it.  1  inquired  of  my  mother  the  cause,  and  she  XM 
me  that  my  fiuher  was  a  resident  of  Albany.   1  ate  still  my  victuals  out  of  a  baik 
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'  The  old  gentleman,  however,  had  sown  his  wild  oi^.  His 
days  of  romance  were  over.  Preferring,  therefore,  the  produce 
oi  his  own  fields,  the  company  of  his  white  children,  and  the 
comforts  of  his  own  house,  to  the  venison,  the  freedom,  and  the 
forests  of  the  western  wilds,  he  chose  to  return.  His  son,  fill- 
filling  his  word,  bowed  to  the  election,  and  giving  his  father  in 
charge  to  a  suitable  escort,  he  was  enabled  to  reach  his  own 
dwelling  in  safety.  The  proud  Seneca  and  his  warriors  moved 
off  to  their  own  wilds. 

Simultaneously  with  the  movements  of  Sir  John  Johnson 
through  the  Schoharie  and  Mohawk  country,  the  enemy  had 
been  actively  engaged  against  the  settlements  at  the  North  of 
Albany,  between  the  Hudson  and  Lake  Cliamplain,  and  like- 
wise against  some  of  the  upper  settlements  on  the  Connecticut 
river.  In  order  to  create  a  diversion  in  favor  of  Sir  John,  Major 
Carleton  came  up  the  lake  from  St.  John's,  with  a  fleet  of  eight 

dish:  I  grew  op  to  be  a  yonng  man,  and  married  roe  a  wife,  but  I  had  no  kettle  or 
gun.  I  then  knew  where  my  father  lived,  and  went  to  see  him,  and  found  he  was 
«  white  man,  and  spoke  the  English  language.  He  gave  roe  victuals  while  I  wai 
at  hie  house,  but  when  I. started  to  return  homo,  he  gave  me  no  provision  to  eat  on 
the  way.  He  gave  me  neither  kettle  nor  gun,  neither  did  he  tell  me  that  the  United 
States  were  about  to  rebel  against  the  government  of  England,**  &c.  &c  By  this 
statement  it  appears  that  he  must  have  seen  his  father  several  years  before  the  Mo- 
hawk campaign.  This  may  very  well  have  been,  and  yet  the  aneodote  related  by 
Mary  Jemison  be  true  alsa  In  every  instance  in  which  the  author  has  had  an  op- 
portunity of  testing  the  correctness  of  her  statements  by  other  authorities,  they  have 
proved  to  be  remarkably  correct  Com*PIanter  lived  to  a  great  age,  having  de- 
oeased  within  the  last  eight  or  ten  years.  He  was  an  able  man— distinguished  in 
sabsequent  negotiations.  He  was  eloquent,  and  a  great  advocate  for  Temperanos. 
Be  made  a  very  efiective  and  characteristic  speech  upon  that  subject  in  198S.  **  Ths 
Great  Spirit  first  made  the  world,  and  next  the  flying  animals,  and  found  all  things 
good  and  prosperous.  He  is  immortal  and  everlasting.  After  finishing  the  flying 
snimals,  he  came  down  on  earth,  and  there  stood.  Then  he  made  different  kinds  of 
traes,  and  woods  of  all  sorts,  and  people  of  every  kind.  He  made  the  Springs  and 
ether  seasons,  and  the  weather  suitable  for  planting.  These  he  dkl  roaka  But 
stills  to  make  whiskey  to  give  to  Indians,  he  did  not  make.*'  ♦♦**•«• 
^'The  Gkeat  Spirit  told  us  there  were  three  thtngs  for  people  to  attend  to.  Fiist^ 
we  ought  to  take  care  of  our  wives  and  diildren.  Secondly,  the  white  people  ouglit 
to  attend  to  their  farms  and  cattle.  Thirdly,  the  Great  Spirit  has  given  the  boars 
and  deers  to  the  Indians.**  ♦  •  •  «  The  Great  Spirit  has  ordered  me  to  quit 
drinking.  He  wishes  me  to  inform  the  people  that  they  should  quit  drinking  intozi- 
ca6og  dr?nk.**  In  the  course  of  the  same  speech,  he  gave  evidence  that  he  was  not 
•rermuch  pleased  with  the  admixture  of  his  own  blood.  ,  ^  *  *  *'The  difllerent 
kinds  the  Great  Spirit  made  s<*parate,  and  not  to  mix  with  and  disturb  each  other. 
Bat  the  white  people  have  broken  this  command,  by  mixing  their  oolor  with  the  la- 
ssos.   The  Indians  hsTS  done  better  by  not  doing  so.* 
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large  vessels  and  twenty-mx  flat4x)ttoined  boats,  containing  up- 
ward of  one  thousand  men,  r^[ular  troops,  loyalists  and  Indians. 
Fort  George  and  Fort  Anne  were  both  taken  by  surprise,  and 
their  garrisons,  which  were  not  large,  were  surrendered  prison- 
ers of  war.*  The  party  directed  against  the  upper  settlements 
of  the  Connecticut  river,  was  commanded  by  Major  Haughton 
of  the  53d  regiment,  and  consisted  almost  entirely  of  Indians,  of 
whom  there  were  two  hundred.  This  marauding  incursion 
was  likewise  successful.  In  addition  to  the  booty  tsJseu,  thirty- 
two  of  the  inhabitants  were  carried  away  prisoners.  Several  of 
the  militia,  who  turned  out  in  pursuit  of  Major  Haughton,  were 
killed.  In  regard  to  Major  Carleton's  expedition,  sad  tales  of 
cruelty  were  reported.  One  of  these  was  a  relation,  by  a  de- 
serter named  Van  Deusen,  of  a  horrible  case  of  torture  inflicted 
upon  a  soldier  of  Colonel  Warner's  regiment,  taken  by  Carleton 
in  the  action  near  Fort  George.  Van  Deusen  was  a  deserter  from 
the  American  army  to  the  enemy ;  but  having  stolen  back- into 
his  own  country,  was  apprehended  -and  executed.  Colonel  Gan- 
sevoort,  however,  then  in  command  at  the  North,  wrote  to  Major 
Carleton  upon  the  subject  on  the  2d  of  November,  stating  tlie 
particulars  of  the  story.  Carleton  repelled  the  charge  in  the 
most  positive  and  earnest  manner,  as  will  presently  appear .t 

The  correspondence  between  Gansevoort  and  Carleton,  how- 
ever, was  not  confined  to  this  particular  transaction.  Indeed, 
that  was  altogether  an  mcidental  afiair,  and  the  correspondence 
with  Carleton  himself  was  also  incidental,  being  part  only  of 
a  more  extended  negotiation  with  other  and  higher  officers  of 
the  British  army  in  Canada,  the  object  of  which  was  the  settle- 
ment of  a  cartel  for  an  extensive  exchange  of  prisoners  at  the 
North.    The  story  will  be  best  told  by  the  introduction  of  a 

*  Forts  Anne  and  George  were  tak^  by  Major  Carleton  on  the  10th  and  11th  ol 
October.  In  his  olHcial  report,  Major  Carleton  stated  his  own  loss,  on  both  occa* 
■ions,  at  fbur  officers  and  twenty -three  privates  killed.  The  number  of  prisoners 
taken  is  stated  at  two  captains,  two  Heutenants,  and  one  hundred  and  fourteen  pri. 
▼•tes. 

t  Speaking  of  Carleton's  expedition,  Sir  Fi^derick  Haldimand,  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
George  Germaine,  obsenres :— *'  The  reports  assiduously  published  on  all  occasions 
hy  the  enemy,  of  cruelties  committed  by  the  Indians,  are  notoriously  false,  and  pro* 
pagated  merely  to  exasperate  the  ignorant  and  deluded  people.  In  this  late  instance 
Major  Carleton  informs  me,  tliey  behaved  with  the  greatest  moderation,  and  did  not 
■trip,  or  in  any  respect  ill  use,  their  priaooers."  Sir  John  Johnson  bad  less  control 
•vw  kU  Indians  at  Schoharie. 
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porticm  of  the, correspondence  itself  while  at  the  same  Ham 
teverol  other  points  \(dll  leceive  satiafiK^iy  illoattation. 

Q&NB&AL  Powell  to  Colonel  Yah  Schaick. 

«  Si.  John's,  Sept.  22rf,  1780, 

"  Agreeable  to  the  promise  made  in  my  letter  of  the  15th  of 
last  March,  I  send  by  your  returning  flag  of  truce,  Mrs.  Camp- 
bell, Mrs.  Moore,  and  their  families,  together  with  Matthew  Can- 
non, and  &ye  others,  made  prisoners  by  the  Indians  on  the 
Mohawk  river,  whose  advanced  time  of  life  and  earnest  solicita- 
tions to  return  to  their  families,  have  induced  General  Haldi- 
mand  to  grant  them  that  permission  ;*  as  also  Mr.  Williams  of 
Detroit,  who  desires  to  go  to  his  relatives ;  and  Mary  and  Betsey 
Lewis,  who  beg  to  go  to  their  father  near  Albany.  His  Excel- 
lenoy  is  sorry  that  the  breach  of  fa|^  on  the  part  of  the  colonist^ 
in  the  cartel  of  the  Cedars,  has  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  enter 
upon  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and,  notwithstanding  their  re- 
j)eated  attempts  to  escape,  many  throughout  the  province  are 
enlarged  upon  their  parole.  They  have  all  a  plentifiil  allow- 
ance of  wholesome  provisions,  and  those  whom  it  is  thought 
necessary  to  keep  in  confinement,  are  accommodated  in  the  most 
comfortable  manner  circumstances  will  admit  of  They  have, 
besides,  received  money  to  the  amount  of  the  within  accounts; 
and  if  this  last  indulgence  is  to  be  continued,  it  is  but  reasonable  it 
should  be  remitted  in  coin ;  to  which  I  am  to  desire  yoiur  atten- 
tion, as  very  heavy  bills  are  every  day  presented  from  our  troops 
who  are  prisoners  in  the  colonies. 

"  The  attention  which  has  been  shown  to  Mrs.  Campbell, 
and  those  in  her  unfortunate  circumstances,  as  well  as  the  good 
treatment  of  the  prisoners,  whicli  it  is  hoped  they  will  have  the 
candor  to  acknowledge,  is  referred  to  for  comparison,  to  thon 
by  whose  orders  or  pemussion  His  Majesty's  subjects  hsm 
experienced  execution,  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  loaded  widi 
irons,  and  the  miseries  of  want. 

<<  The  families  specified  in  the  enclosed  list  have  been  long 
in  expectation,  and  many  of  them  promised  permission,  to  join 

•  The  piitoattra  tbovo-mentioned,  it  will  be  reeoUecfed,  wtn  taken  et  dmrf 
Valley  in  1778.    See  Mn.  CenpbeU'i  NamtiTe,  eketoM  in  YeL  L 
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their  hosbttfuib  and  relatives  in  Ais  }tfovinoe :  it  is  Ifaerefin 
jra^iiested  they  may  be  seat  to  your  advanced  post  cm  tlie 
Skenesborough  oommuiiicatioo,  aad  a  flag  of  truta  shall  ba' 
asDt  from  hencei  in  die  oomae  of  three  weeks,  in  cndar  to  ra- 
ceiye  them* 

"lam,  Sir, 

^  Your  most  obedkttt,* 
^  HutcdUe  senranti 

"H.  Watson  PoWkll, 
^Brigadier  Chnerai 
^  To  Cel<mel  Van  Schaidc^ 

Colonel  Gansevoort  to  General  Powbll. 

"  Saratoga^  Nov.  2d,  1780. 

<<  Your  letter  of  28d  September  last,  directed  to  Ck)k>nel  Tan 
Schaiok^  it  bec(»iies  my  duty  to  answer,  as  comihanding  ttGs  da 
partment  until  the  arrival  of  General  McDougall,  who  is  daily 
expected.*  The  prisonere  whom  you  noticed,  I  am  informed, 
h^  takan  the  royte  to  Albany,  through  ^emiington. 

<<  The  families  specified  in  your  list,t  whom  I  believe  to  ba 

*  This  reference  to  the  expected  atriral  of  General  McDougall  was  not  exactl/ 
trae,  and  was  made  as  a  nui  di  guerre  to  mislead  the  British  General  as  to  the 
itnagth  of  the  Nofthem  Department  The  tnith  wae,  that  Cetonrl  G^anse▼oort 
wm  so  weak  in  pointof  troopi^  that  hi  w«s  apppshenaivff  of  a  second  TiiitaSioo  froM 
8l  John's  should  Powell  and  Carleton  obtain  inibrmation  of  his  actual  meanaof  resii^ 
tance.  Hence  he  tlirew  in  the  name  of  McDougall,  in  order  to  treate  an  impression  H 
9t.  Johns  that  there  was  st  least  a  General's  conimmnd  dt  troops  at  Saratoga.  Colond 
Oaiwevoort  wrdtetoGenersl  Washingtoa  upon  thecuhjeot^  litid  gMtaliiia  esplaiuiCioa 
fiir  tho  deception  he  had  practised  in  his  letter  to  G^eraJ  Powell.  There  was,  ifideei^ 
food  cause  for  apprehension  at  that  tinte.  After  Carleton  bad  captured  forts  George  and 
Anne,  and  returned  down  the  lakes  to  St.  John*s,  he  had  suddenly  ^turned  with  rein- 
Ibroamenta.  Theleadew  in  Vermont  were  aleo  at  the  same  time  holding  li  correepoo^ 
deuce  wUh  the  British  Commanlera  Hi  Canada,  ef  whieb  eemi*treasenahVe  oendml 
Ethaa  Allen  himself  was  at  the  heed,  es  will  appear  hereafter.  General  Sohajler 
bad  obtained  some  knowledge  upon  the  subject,  which  he  lo9t  no  time  in  oommuni- 
citing  to  the  Cbnmiaa  Jer*in-diiief.  The  oonseqoenoe  was,  the  ordering  of  serttal 
g^nintw  to  the  North,  mod  the  appeintment  of  Oenerd  Janet  Clkilea  to  the  ooii* 
aand  of  the  Department  st  Albany.— FFaiiMiigf^n**  LelttrfSparkM. 

t  The  following  is  the  list  referred  to,  as  enclosed  by  General  Powdl,  m  :^ 
"Names  of  the  diflerent  families  belonging  to  the  fotlowins;  men  of  the  84th  Re^ 
residing  at  Saratoga :  John  McDonell*s  family ;  Donald  McGrewer^ifi^mily ;  Don- 
«raMoDbneH*s family;  John  Mcintosh^ dtttej  Duncan  MeDonelPs ditto;  Donald 
iAcDonald^dittoi  Kenneth McDooeU^diUo;  John  MoDonell^  father  and  notbeft 
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tli  in  Ihe  vicinity  of  this  place,  were  to  have  been  sent  to  Ae 
British  shipping  in  Lake  Champlain  in  the  beginning  of  last 
month*  Major  Carleton's  incursion  prevented  their  being  for- 
warded then,  and  as  all  the  batteaux  in*  Lake  Oeorge  were  car- 
ried off  by  that  gentleman,  it  may  have  been  impracticable  to 
send  them  on  since,  if  even  it  had  been  proper,  while  he  re- 
mained at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  Point  I  have  writtoi 
Major  Carleton,  and  requested  him  to  send  batteaux  to  Fort  Anne 
or  Fort  Oeorge,  if  he  can,  for  their  conveyance.  As  soon  as  I 
am  advised  of  his  determination,  the  necessary  measures  will  be 
taken.  The  accounts  of  ca^h  advanced  to  the  prisoners  in  Ca- 
nada, I  shall  do  myself  the  honor  to  transmit  to  his  Excellencyi 
Greneral  Washington. 

<<  It  affords  me  great  satisfaction  to  learn  that  the  British  have 
at  length  found  it  prudent  to  follow  the  generous  example  ex- 
Jiiibited  to  them  by  the  Americans,  in  the  mild  treatment  with 
which  the  prisoners  in  the  power  of  the  latter  have  been  in- 
variably indulged  during  the  war. 

« It  is,  however,  a  justice  due  to  General  Carleton  and  his  suc- 
cessors to  declare  that,  from  all  accounts,  the  prisoners  immedi- 
alely  in  their  power  have  been  treated  with  much  lenity. 

"  But  you.  Sir,  suppose  that  British  subjects  in  our  posseision 
have  experienced  executions,  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  loaded 
with  irons,  and  the  miseries  of  want.  It  is  true  some  spies  have 
been  executed,  and  amongst  these  Major  Andr6,  Adjutant  General 
of  the  British  army  imder  the  command  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton. 
And  even  his  death,  although  justice  required  it,  and  the  laws 
of  nations  authorised  it,  was  and  is  lamented  by  us*  with  a  feel- 
ing of  generosity  which  does  honor  to  human  nature.  None 
have  experienced  the  horrors  of  a  dungeon,  or  been  loaded  with 
irons,  excepting  a  few  on  whom  it  was  thought  proper  to  retali- 
ate for  the  many,  the  very  many,  indeed,  of  ours,  whom  British 
cruelty  and  inhumanity  could  suffer  to  perish  for  want  in  dun- 
geons and  prison-ships,  loaded  with  irons  and  with  insults.  If 
you  are  ignorant  of  these  fiicts,  I  can  excuse  your  observations. 
If  not,  give  me  leave  to  tell  you  they  are  unworthy  the  gentleman 
and  the  officer,  and  evince  a  degree  of  disingenuousness  unbe- 
coming either. 

« If  General  Haldimand  considers  the  governing  powers  of 
these  States  to  have  been  guilty  of  a  breach  of  faith  with  regard 
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to  the  cartel  of  the  Cedars,  he  ought  to  apply  to  them  in  regard 
to  th|it  matter.  Barely  to  mention  it  to  a  subordinate  officeri 
was  indelicate  and  improper.-  But  as  you  have  ventured  to  ac- 
cuse, I  will  venture  to  deny  the  justice  of  the  charge ;  and,  as 
iar  as  my  memory  of  that  transaction  serves,  I  thixik  I  can  do  it 
with  propriety.* 

"  The  newspapers  announce  that  a  general  exchange  of  pri 
soners  is  settled  below.    Whedier  it  extends  to  Canada,  is  not 
specified. 

^I  am,  Sir,  / 

**  Your  most  obedient, 
"  HuniUe  servant, 
^  "Peter  Qansevoort, 

''Col.ZdN.Y.Reg't. 
«  To  Brigadier  General  Powell/' 

Colonel  Gansevoort  to  Major  Carleton. 

"  Saratoga,  Nov.  26, 1780- 
"Sir, 

"  This  will  be  delivered  you  by  Major  Rosecrantz,  of  my  regi- 
ment, who,  together  with  the  persons  named  in  my  pass  of  this 
dajr's  date,  goes  as  a  flag  to  carry  the  letters  he  is  charged  with, 
and  to  return  with  your  answer. 

"General  Powell's  letter  of  the  22d  September  last,  Captain 
MonselPs  of  the  19th,  and  Tour's  of  the  24th  uUimo,  were  deli- 
vered me  about  noon  to-day. 

"I  have  left  the  letter  for  Gteneral  Powell  under  flying  seal 
for  your  perusal,  that  you  may  learn  my  determination  respect- 
ing the  families  he  requested  to  have  sent  *  Should  you  con- 
clude to  send  batteaux  for  them,  they  must  come  as  far  as  Fort 
Anne,  as  the  roads  to  Skenesborough  are  impassable  for  carriages, 
or  to  the  farther  end  of  Lake  George,  which  would  be  much 
easier  for  the  women  and  children.  Their  number  amounts  to 
nearly  three  hundred ;  and  I  believe  ten  batteaux  will  be  neces- 

♦  The  maxim  of  Cdoncl  Gansctoort  was,  "his  country,  right  or  wrong."  He 
would  have  found  it  a  difficult  undertaking,  however,  to  justify  thecourM  adopted  by 
Congraet  touching  the  cartel  agreed  upon  by  General  Arnold  at  the  Cedars.  In- 
deed, the  violation  of  the  stipulations  made  on  that  occasion,  had  created  difficulties 
in  regard  to  exchanges  of  prisoners  during  the  whole  war.  It  was  frequently  a 
}  of  embarrassment,  and  even  of  mortification,  to  General  Washmgton,  during 
s  of  neaily  ths  whole  war. 
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iary  to  eanry  them  all  at  once.  Toa  irfll  please  to  gim  dive^ 
tions  to  the  officer  whom  yoa  may  aend  with  your  iSag,  to  paii 
his  reoaipt  Ibr  the  number  of  man,  women,  and  children  whidi 
diaU  be  delivered.  Pray  advise  me  on  what  day  you  think  tbm 
battpanx  will  arrive  at  the  place  you  may  intend  to  a^id  Aem^ 
that  I  may  so  arrange  matters  as  to  cause  the  least  delay. 

^  A  certain  James  Van  Deusen,  who  deserted  from  ouf  ser- 
vice  to  you,  and  whoy  since  you  were  on  this  side  Ae  lake^ 
has  stolen  back  into  the  country,  has  been  apprehended,  sEnd 
will  suffer  death  as  a  deserter.  He  confesses  that  after  the  ren- 
C9ntre  near  Fort  Gieorge,  with  some  of  Colonel  Warner's  men 
'  and  your  party,  in  which  one  of  our  Indians  was  killed,  your 
Indians,  in  cool  blood,  scalped  gne  of  Warner's  men  alive,  tor- 
mented him  a  considerable  time,  and  afterward  cut  his  throat — 
and  all  this  in  your  presence.  Your  character.  Sir,  snfkrs 
rgreatly  on  this  account.  It  has  hitherto  been  marked  by  con- 
duct the  reverse  of  this  sad  catastrophe ;  and  men  of  honor  are 
unwilling  to  believe  Van  Deusen.  I  wish  you  to  explain  yciur* 
self  to  me  on  the  subject. 

«Iam,Sir, 

••  Your  most  obedient  and 
'^Humble  servant, 

"Peter  Gansevoort, 

«  Ulafor  CarletanJ^ 

Major  CARLSTOir  to  Colonxl  Ganskvoort^ 

"Sir, 
•By  your  flag  I  have  this  moment  received  ymrr  letter  of  the 
SM  instant,  with  one  directed  to  Brigadier  GOTera!  Powell.  Re 
specting  the  fitmilies  intended  to  be  sent  in,  I  answer  to  both. 
Being  entirely  ignorant  of  the  purport  of  Brigadier  Powelft  letter 
to  you  on  the  subject,  and  having  no  instructions  from  General 
Haldimand  respecting  that  business,  I  can  only  say  that  such  per- 
sons as  are  specified  in  the  Brigiuiier's  list  will  be  received,  pro* 
Tided  the  number  of  boats  mentioned  in  my  postscript  can  con- 
tain them.  Should  there  be  room  to  spare,  the  names  contain- 
ad  in  the  enclosed  list,  or  as  many  of  them  as  can  be  taken  on 
board,  will  be  received.    My  boats  shall  be  at  SkrassboieughoA 
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tke9A,  vhere  thep*  iltall  remain  till  die  14th  at  night,  and  then 
Betum  to  me,  as  looold  not  take  upon  me  the  risk  of  their  being 
frossen  np  fliere. 

^  Idiould  bsre^cpected  Certain  Chapman  would  hare  given 
a  flat  contradiction  to  James  Tan  Deosen^  confession.  No  pri- 
soner was  scalT)ed,  or  tortured  alive.  I  saved  the  lives  of  several 
of  the  prisoners,  who  were  neither  stripped  nor  insulted  in  the 
SDQidiestdQpree  after  the  affair  was  over.  I  heard  of  one  man  be- 
ing killed  after  he  was  taken  during  the  firing,  owing  to  a  dis- 
pute between  the  two  Indians,  of  different  villages,  who  had 
teken  him.  He  was  either  a  n^ro  or  a  Stockbridge  Indian  I 
belkve,  and  he  would  not  suffer  himself  to  be  conducted  to  the 
Britidi  guard  by  a  loyalist  office.  The  attention  of  the  c^cer 
was  neeessarily  directed  to  the  care  of  his  own  men ;  and  after 
the  action  I  heard  of  the  man  being  killed.'* 

«Iam,Sir,  ' 

^  Your  most  obedient,  and 
^  Most  humUe  servant, 
**Chr.  Carletow^ 

"^  Major  2QthEeg*t 
"  Colonel  Qansevoort 

"  P.  S.  There  being  no  idea  of  this  business,  the  shipping 
went  down  some  days  ago.  I  find  it  will  not  be  in  my  power 
to  furnish  more  than  five  boots.  Could  not  the  boat  I  gave  to 
carry  up  the  last  families,  be  sent  down  with  these  T* 

No  fiurtfier  outrages  were  committed  on  the  northern  and 
western  firontiers  during  that  Autunm.  The  next  informatiMi 
received  of  Brant  and  his  associates,  was  brought  to  Fort  Schuy* 
ler  by  a  family  of  Oneidas  who  had  been  released  from  Nii^iara. 
They  arrived  at  the  Fort  on  the  fith  of  December.  Colonel 
Weisenfeldts,  tln^  in  command,  caused  the  head  Indian  of  the 
party,  whose  name  was  Jacob  Reed,  to  be  examined;  and  tha 
whole  examinatioB  was  transmitted,  as  taken  down  by  question 
and  answer,  to  General  Clinton.  From  this  statement  il  ap« 
peared  thai  Joseph  Brant,  Colonri  Butler,  and  Cokmel  Guy 

•  These  letters  are  contained  among  the  Gaosevooit  papers,  and  bavebeea 
copied  from  the  originals  by  the  author.  The  same  papers,  together  with  a  lettef 
fioni  G^encral  Haldimand  to  Lord  George  Gernuine,  are  like^vise  the  author's  autho- 
ntiaslbr  the  brtef  sketch  of  the  expeditioos  of  Carteton  and  Major  Haughton. 
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Johnson,  were  then  in  their  old  winter-quarters  at  Niagara.  Of 
the  Oneida  warriors  only  thirty-seven  had  been  persuaded  to  join 
the  royal  cause ;  one  of  whom  had  been  killed,  and  five  others 
had  returned  with  Reed.  The  forces  at  Niagara  at  this  time 
were  stated  to  be  sixty  British  regulars,  c(»nmanded  by  a  cap- 
tain; four  hundred  loyalists  commanded  by  Colonel  Butler* 
and  twelve  hundred  Indians  (including  women  and  children,) 
commanded  by  Brant  and  Ouy  J(Juison.  One  of  the  objects  (k 
the  late  expedition  to  the  Mohawk  was  stated  by  Reed  to  be  the 
destruction  of  Schenectady ;  but  as  they  had  not  penetrated  so 
far,  Brant  and  Johnson  were  meditating  another  campaign. 
The  prisoners  taken  from  Stone  Arabia,  after  reaching  Niagara, 
had  beeil  shipped  for  Buck  Island  in  the  river  St  Lawrence ; 
but  from  the  long  absence  of  tlie  vessd,  and  the  fragments  of 
a  wreck,  drums,  frimiture,  d^.,  which  had  been  washed  ashore, 
it  was  believed  that  she  had  been  lost,  and  that  all  on  board  had 
perished.  Reed  farther  stated,  that  as  soon  as  the  snow  was 
hard.  Brant,  with  five  or  six  himdred  warriors,  was  &>ming  to 
the  Oneida  country,  in  order  to  keep  within' a  convenient  dis* 
tance  for  sending  scouts  down  the  Mohawk.  One  of  their  ob- 
jects was  to  be  at  all  times  prepared  for  cutting  off  the  supplies 
proceeding  for  the  garrison  of  Fort  Schuyler.  The  Indians  at 
Niagara,  according  to  Reed's  account,  were  well  provided  with 
every  thing  they  could  desire.*  But  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
Fort  Schuyler  at  this  time.  The  letters  of  General  Schuyler 
were  full  of  complaints,  not  only  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring 
provisions,  but  also,  of  forwarding  them  to  the  outposts.  In  * 
one  of  his  letters,  written  at  that  period,  he  said  there  was  not 
flour  enough  in  Fort  Schuyler  to  suffice  for  a  single  day's  con- 
sumption.! 

Thus  ended  the  Indian  campaigns  of  the  North  for  the  year 
1780.  Therp  were,  indeed,  other  petty  occurrences  on  the  out- 
skirts, alarms,  and  now  and  then  a  few  shots  exchanged  with 
a  straggling  Indian  or  Tory  scout  But  no  other  occurrence  of 
importance  within  the  range  of  the  present  history,  marked  the 
winter  then  closely  advancmg.  And  never  did  winter  spread  his 
mantle  over  a  scene  of  greater  desolation  than  lay  beneath  it  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk. 

•  (Jenend  CUatoa's  ManntchpU.  f  M8S.  of  G«oend  Scbajkb 
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CHAPTER  y. 


CRoomy  opening  oT  tlie  yea^— DistrMiies  of  the  anny— Revolt  of  the  PennsyWanm 
line— Negntiations — Rerolt  of  the  New  Jersey  troope — ArnolcTs  expedition  to 
Virginia— Progress  of  the  war  at  the  South— Distresses' at  the  Nortli — Aclira 
movements  of  Brant  in  the  Mohawk  country — Meditated  attack  upon  the  Onei- 
daa— Letter  of  Colonel  Claasi — Destitatton  of  the  country — Letter  of  (General 
Schuyler — Destruction  of  Port  Schuyler  by  fire  and  flood — Su^pcions  of  design — 
G^eral  Clinton's  correspondence  respecting  thit  catastrophe— Hontile  indicationa 
in  the  North—  Indications  of  extensive  treachery — Arrest  of  the  disaflTHTted  at 
Ballston  and  its  vicinity — Bearing  of  Washington  in  adversity — Colonel^  Willett 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  Mohawk  District — Slender  means  it  his  dispo- 
aal — ^Burning  of  Currie-town — Battle  of  Durlagh — Defeat  of  the  Indiins — D^th  « 
of  Captain  M'Kean^Irruption  into  Palatine — Willett's  letter  to  Washington — 
Willett's  influence  upon  the  broken  militia-^Battle  near  the  German  Platta— 
Death  of  Solomon  Woodworlh^^tbry  of  John  Christian  Shell — Invasion  of  Ul- 
■ter  County  by  Indians  and  Tories  under  Captain  Cauldwell — Another  case  of 
individual  bravery — Incidents  on  the  Kentucky  border. 

The  sun  of  the  new  year  was  veiled  by  a  cloud  of  deeper 
gloom  than  had  previously  darkened  the  prospects  of  the  Ameri- 
can arms  at  any  period  of  the  contest.  The  whole  army,  in  all 
its  divisions,  at  the  North  and  in  the  South,  was  suffering 
severely  both  for  clothing  and  provisions.  Indeed,  the  accumu- 
lated sufferings  and  privations  of  "  the  army  constitute  a  large 
"  and  interesting  portion  of  the  history  of  the  war  of  American 
"  independence.  At  the  date  now  under  review.  Winter,  with- 
**  out  much  lessening  the  toils  of  the  soldiers,  was  adding  tp 
"  their  sufferings.  They  were  perpetually  on  the  point  of  starv- 
"ing,  were  often  entirely  without  food,  were  exposed  without 
"  proper  clothing  to  the  rigors  of  the  season,  and  had,  moreover, 
"  now  served  almost  twelve  months  without  pay."*  Such  was 
the  general  fact..  The  Pennsylvania  troops  had  still  farther 
grievances  of  which  to  complain.  Tliey  had  been  enlisted  in 
ambiguous  terms — to  "  serve  three  years,  or  during  the  war."  , 
At  the  expiration  of  the  stipulated  period,  "  three  years,"  the 
soldier  claimed  his  discharge,  while  the  officers  msisted  upon 
holding  him  to  the  other  condition  of  the  contr^t.  The  con- 
sequence was  great  dissatisfaction,  increased,  of  course,  by  the 
nmch  higher  bounties  subsequently  paid  for  enlistments. 

The  Pennsylvania  line,  consisting  of  six  regiments,  was  can- 
toned at  Morristown,  under  the  immediate  command  pf  Briga- 

*  Manhaira  Life  of  Waahino;toD. 
▼OL.  !!•  10 
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dier  General  Wayne.  So  long  had  they  been  brooding  over 
their  wrongs,  so  intense  had  become  their  sufferings,  and  so  dis- 
couraging were  the  prospects  of  remedy  or  redress,  that  the  dis- 
contents which,  down  to  the  last  day  of  the  preceding  year,  had 
only  been  nurtured,  broke  out  into  open  mutiny  on  the  evening 
of  the  next.  Th^  spirit  of  insubordination  was  from  the  first  so 
decided,  and  the  evidences  of  revolt  were  so  general,  as  at  once  to 
jeopard  the  cause.  An  effort  was  made  to  quell  the  mutmy,  in 
the  course  of  which  several  of  the  turbulent  soldiers  were 
wounded,  as  also  were  some  of  the  officers,  who  were  endeavor- 
ing to  repress  the  disorder.  One  of  the  officers,  Cs^tain  Billings, 
was  killed.  But  the  cause  of  the  revolt  was  too  deeply  seated, 
and  the  disaffection  too  extensive,  to  be  easily  overcome.  Even 
Wayne  himself,  the  favorite  of  the  Pennsylvanians,  was  without 
power.  Drawing  a  pistol  and  threatening  one  of  the  most  tur- 
bulent of  the  revolters,  a  bayonet  was  presented  at  his  own  bo- 
sona.*  In  a  word,  the  authority  of  the  commissioned  officers 
was  at  an  end.  The  non-conmiissioned  officers  were  generally 
engaged  in  the  mutiny,  and  one  of  their  number  being  appointed 
Commander-in-chief,  they  moved  off  in  the  direction  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  their  arms  and  six  pieces  of  artillery — deaf  to  the 
arguments,  the  entreaties,  and  the  utmost  efforts  of  their  officers 
to  change  their  pi\rposes.t  As  a  last  resort,  Wayne  and  his  offi- 
cers attempted  to  divide  them,  but  without  effect.  Those  who 
at  first  appeared  reluctant,  were  soon  persuaded  to  unite  with 
their  comrades,  to  march  upon  Philadelphia  and  demand  a  re* 
4ress  of  their  wrongs  at  the  doors  of  Congress. 

*  Manhell. 

t  Letter  of  Wafhington  to  President  Weare  of  New  Hampshire.  This  was  « 
letter  urging  upon  the  government  of  New  Hampshire  to  make  some  exertion  to  r^ 
Here  the  distresses  of  the  army.  A  circular  was  sent  to  all  the  New  England  Statei 
to  the  same  eflfect,  and  confided  to  General  Knox,  as  a  special  agent  to  onforoe  tko 
appeal.  To  President  Weare,  the  Commander-in-chief  said,  plainly  :^-^  I  give  it 
decidedly  as  mf  opinion,  that  it  is  idP  vain  to  think  an  army  can  be  kept  together 
much  longer  under  such  a  variety  of  sufferings  as  ours  has  experienced ;  and  that  un- 
less some  immediate  and  spirited  measures  are  adopted  to  furnish  at  least  thfoe 
months*  pay  to  the  troops  in  money,  which  will  bo  of  some  vidne  to  them,  snd  attiie 
same  time  provide  ways  and  means  to  clothe  and  feed  them  better  than  they  have 
been,  the  worst  that  can  befall  as  may  be  expected."  The  Legislatures  of  Masea* 
chusetts  and  New  Hampshire  nobly  responded  to  the  call,  and  immediately  voted  a 
gratuity  of  twenty-four  dollars  in  hard  money  to  eadi  of  the  non>eommissioaed  offi* 
oers  and  soldiers  bdonging  to  those  States,  who  were  engaged  to  serve  during  tbm 
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The  number  of  the  Fevolters  was  about  thirteen  hundred — a 
loss  that  would  have  been  severe  of  itself.  But  the  most  un- 
pleasant apprehensions  arose  from  the  danger,  not  only  that  the 
^irit  of  insuboifdination  might  spread  to  other  corps  of  the  army, 
tut  that  the  mutineers  mi^t  £stll  away  in  a  body  to  the  enemy, 
who  would,  of  course,  lose  not  a  moment  in  availing  himself  of 
such  a  diversion  in  his  favor.  Coercive  measui^  having  failed 
to  bring  the  revolters  back  to  the  path  of  duty,  Wayne,  with  his 
principal  officers,  determined  to  follow  close  upon  their  rear, 
and  after  the  first  jbransports  of  their  passion  should  subside,  try 
whart  virtue  might  be  found  in  the  arts  of  persuasion.  The 
General  overtook  them  at  night  in  the  neighborhood  of  Middle- 
brook,  but  being  advised  in  their  present  temper  not  to  venture 
among  them,  he  invited  a  deputation  of  one  sergeant  from  each 
legiment  to  meet  him  in  consultation.  The  deliberations  were 
amicable,  and  the  Greneral  suggested  a  mode  of  obtaining  redress 
of  their  grievances,  which  satisfied  the  delegates,  who,  on  retir- 
ing, promised  to  exert  their  influence  in  bringing  the  men  back 
to  duty.  But  the  attempt  was  inefiectual ;  and  on  the  day  fcl- 
bwing  the  mutineers  marched  to  Princeton — the  few  who 
were  well  disposed  and  willing  to  separate  from  the  mutineers, 
continuing  with  the  majority  at  the  request  of  their  officers,  in 
the  hope  that  their  exertions  might  "  moderate  the  violence  of 
**  their  leaders,  and  check  the  contagion  of  their  example.'' 

The  crisis  was  most  critical.  The  Ck)mmander-in-chief,  on 
receiving  the  first  advices  of  the  revolt,  was  disposed  to  repair 
at  once  to  the  camp  of  the  mutineers ;  but  on  advisement  and 
Flection,  this  C9urse  was  relinquished.  The  complaints  of  the 
Pennsylvania  line,  in  regard  to  destitution  of  provisions  and 
clothing,  were  common  to  the  whole  army,  and  it  was  doubtftil 
how  fiir  the  contagion  of  disaflection  might  already  have  spread. 
Nor  could  the  Oommander-in-chief,  whose  head-quarters  were 
at  New  Windsor,  venture  upon  a  visit  to  the  mutineers,  without 
taking  with  him  a  sufficient  force  to  compel  obedience  to  his 
commands  should  the  exertion  of  force  become  necessary.  But 
a  sufficient  body  of  troops  for  such  an  object  could  not  be  spared 
without  leaving  the  fortresses  in  the  Highlands  too  weak  to  resist 
an  attack  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  would  be  sure  to  strike 
upon  those  important  works  at  the  first  favorable  moment 
The  river  being  firee  firom  ice.  Sir  Henry  would  possess  every 
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facility  for  such  a  movement  the  instant  the  bade  of  Washing- 
ton should  be  turned  upon  the  North.  Under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  therefore,  the  Commander-in-chief  remained 
at  his  post,  neglecting,  however,  no  measure  of  justice  within 
his  power  to  heal  the  discontents,  or  of  precaution  to  prev^it 
their  fiwther  extension. 

Meantime  the  mutineers  remained  several  days  at  Princeton, 
refusing  to  proceed  to  the  Delaware  and  cross  into  Pennsylva^ 
nia,  while  Sir  Henry  Clinton  made  every  disposition  to  avail 
himself  of  the  revolt,  and  lost  not  a  moment  in  despatching 
emissaries  to  their  camp,  with  tempting  offers  to  induce  them  to 
join  the  armies  of  the  King.  But,  mutineers  as  they  were,  they 
nevertheless  spumed  the  proposition ;  and  retaining  the  emis- 
saries in  custody,  handed  the  communications,  of  which  they 
were  the  bearers,  over  to  General  Wayne.  Thou^  in  rebellion 
against  their  officers,  the  soldiers  were  nevertheless  indignant  at 
the  idea  of  turning  their  arms,  as  Arnold  had  done,  against  their 
own  country ;  and  those  about  them  who  were  well  disposed, 
availed  themselves  of  the  occasion,  with  much  address,  to  im- 
press upon  their  minds  the  magnitude^of  the  insult  conveyed 
in  propositions  made  to  them  in  the  character  of  traitors.* 

News  of  the  revolt  had  no  sooner  reached  Philadelphia,  than 
a  committee  was  appointed  by  Congress,  consisting  of  General 
Sullivan,t  and  two  other  gentlemen,  in  conjunction  with  Presi- 
dent Reed  on  behalf  of  the  Council  of  Pennsylvania,  to  meet 
the  revoltera^  and  attempt  to  bring  them  back  to  reason.  The 
demands  of  the  mutineers  were  exorbitant,  but  were  in  the 
end  acceded  to  with  some  miimportant  modi^cations.  They 
then  moved  forward  to  Trenton,  and  in  the  end,  although 
better  things  were  anticipated  firom  the  stipulations  agreed  upcm, 
the  Pennsylvania  line  was  almost  entirely  disbanded.  A  volun- 
tary performance,  by  Congress,  of  much  less  than  was  yielded 


*  Five  days  after  their  arrival  among  the  mutineen,  m.  on  the  1 1th  of  Januaij, 
Sir  Henry's  emissaries  were  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  executed. 

t  Very  soon  after  he  left  the  army,  at  the  close  of  the  Seneca  campaign,  Gkneial 
Bullivan  was  elected  to  Congress,  of  which  body  he  was  an  efficient  and  patriotic 
member.  Afterward,  in  the  years  1786, 1787,  and  1788,  he  was  President  of  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  situation,  by  his  vigorous  exertion!!,  he  quelled  the  spirit  of  in* 
•urrection  which  exhibited  itsdf  at  the  time  of  the  troubles  with  Shays  in  Maasa 
chuaetts.    It  1788  be  was  appointed  a  District  Judge.    He  died  in  1795,  aged  54. 
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by  the  committee,  would  have  averted  the  evil,  and  saved  the 
division.* 

The  success  of  the  Pennsylvania  mutineers  induced  the  New 
Jersey  line,  then  stationed  at  Pompton,  to  follow  the  bad  exam- 
ple ;  and  on  the  night  of  the  20th  of  January  a  large  portion  of 
ih^  brigade  rose  in  arms.  Their  claims  were  precisely  the 
same  as  those  which  had  been  yielded  to  the  Pennsylvanians. 
By  this  time,  however,  the  Commander-in-chief  had  satisfied 
himself  that  he  could  refy  upon  the  eastern  troops;  and, 
chagrined  as  he  had  been  by  the  result  of  the  Pennsylvania 
revolt,  he  determined,  not  only  that  nothing  more  should  be 
yielded  to  the  spirit  of  insubordination,  but  that  such  an  exam- 
ple should  be  made  as  would  operate  asa  checkto  the  like  proce^- 
ings  in  future.  A  strong  detachment  of  troops  was  accordingly 
led  against  the  insurgents  by  General  Howe,  with  instructions 
to  make  no  terms  whatsoever  while  they  continued  in  a  state  of 
resistance.  General  Howe  was  farther  instructed  to  seize  a  few 
of  the  ringleaders,  and  execute  them  on  the  spot.  The  orders 
were  promptly  complied  with,  and  the  insurrection  was  crushed 
at  a  blow.  The  mutinous  brigade  returned  to  its  duty ;  and 
such  vigorous  measures  were  taken  by  the  States  to  supply 
the  wants  of  the  army,  as  eflFectually  checked  the  progress  of 
discontent.!  But  it  was  only  by  the  strong  process  of  impress- 
ment that  those  supplies  could  be  wrung  from  the  people,  whose 
discontents,  though  less  immediately  alarming,  were,  neverthe- 
less, as  great  as  had  been  those  of  the  army. 

The  first  active  demonstration  of  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  on  the 
opening  of  the  new  year,  was  the  expedition  against  Virginia, 
under  the  conduct  of  General  Arnold.  The  arch-traitor  had, 
in  fact,  sailed  from  New- York  toward  the  close  of  December, 
but  he  did  not  enter  the  Capes  of  Virginia  until  the  beginning  of 
January — landing  at  Westover  on  the  6th.    He  marched  to 

*  Although  the  PennsyWania  line  was  thus  dissolved,  the  evil  was  sunmmoted 
much  sooner  than  had  been  anticipated.  Before  the  close  of  January,  Wayne  wrote 
to  Washington  that  the  disbanded  soldiers  were  *'  as  impatient  of  liberty  as  they 
had  i>een  of  service,  and  that  they  were  as  importunate  to  be  re-enlisted  as  they  had 
been  to  be  discharged.**  A  reclmmed  and  formidable  line  was  the  result  in  the  Spring. 

t  Sir  Henry  Clinton  endeavored  to  avail  himself  of  this  New  Jersey  insurrection, 
in  Tike  manner  as  he  had  attempted  to  tamper  with  the  Pennsylvanians.  But  his 
onissary,  who  was  in  the  American  interest,  delivered  his  papers  to  the  first  Ame- 
liean  officer  with  whom  he  met 
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Bichmond,  and  after  some  trifling  skirmishes  on  the  way,  de- 
stroyed the  stores  at  that  place,  and  also  at  Westham ;  where- 
upon he  retired  to  Norfolk.  This  was  a  mere  predatory  expe 
dition,  attended  by  no  important  result  Farther  south,  evenls 
were  continually  occurring  of  greater  moment.  General  Greene 
having  been  assigned  to  the  command  of  that  department,  after  die 
signal  discomfiture  of  Gates,  affairs  soon  Wore  a  brighter  aspect 
The  loss  of  the  battle  of  Camden,  a  few  months  before,  wa» 
balanced,  and,  in  its  moral  effect,  more  than  balanced,  by  the 
decisive  victory  over  Tarleton,  achieved  by  General  Morgan  at 
the  Cowpens  on  the  17th  of  January.  And  although  Greene 
was  defeated  at  Guilford  on  the  15th  of  March,  yet  the  victory 
was  too  dearly  won  by  Earl  Comwallis  to  render  it  a  just  occasion 
of  triumph.  So  likewise  in  the  repulse  of  Greene  by  Lord  Raw- 
don  at  Camden,  owing  to  the  misconduct  of  the  militia,  the  British 
commander  was  nevertheless  so  roughly  handled  that,  although 
he  received  a  reinforcement  in  the  course  of  the  following  night,  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  destroy  the  town,  and  retire  fiirther  down 
the  Santee.  But  these  apparent  disadvantages  were  amply 
compensated  by  the  masterly  manoeuvres  of  Greene,  and  the 
brilliant  succession  of  victories  over  the  smaller  works  and  de* 
tachmenis  of  the  enemy.  In  these  latter  affairs,  Forts  Watkin* 
son,  Orangeburgh,  Motte,  Silver  Bluff,  Granby,  and  Comwallis 
were  successively  taken,  and  the  enemy  was  compelled  to  evacu* 
ate  other  forts.  Lord  Rawdon  was  likewise  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  Charleston,  while  Cornwallis  was  pursuing  a  doubtful 
march  into  Virginia.  The  great  disadvantage  labored  under 
by  General  Greene,  was  the  necessity  of  depending  in  a  great 
measure  upon  the  militia — ^not  having  regular  troops  sufficient 
to  cope  with  the  veterans  from  Europe.  But,  though  not  always 
victorious  in  battle,  he  was  invariably  so  in  the  results.  And 
his  masterly  movements  proved  him  far  in  advance  of  any  of 
his  antagonists,  in  all' the  requisites  of  an  able  commander. 

But  while  events  thus  propitious  to  the  American  arms  were 
occurring  at  the  South,  the  aspect  of  affairs,  as  has  already  been 
aeen,  was  sadly  discouraging  at  the  North.  In  addition  to  die 
destitution  of  the  main  army,  causing  the  insurrections  in  the 
Pennsylvania  and  New- Jersey  lines,  so  wretchedly  supplied 
were  the  small  garrisons  from  Albany  northward  and  westward, 
both  in  respect  to  food  and  clothing,  that  it  was  only  with  tbe 
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Utmost  difficulty  that-  the  officers  could  keep  the  soldiers  upon 
duty.  Ravaged  as  ttie  whole  Mohfewk  country  had  been  the 
preceding  Summer  and  Autumn,  no  supplies  could  be  drawn 
from  the  diminished  and  impoverished  inhabitants  remaining  in 
those  settlements ;  while  it  was  equally  difficult  to  procure  sup- 
plies, either  at  Albany  or  below,  or  eastwardly  beyond  that  city. 
It  is  painful  to  read  the  private  correspondence  of  General 
Schuyler,  and  Governor  and  General  Clinton  upon  this  subject. 
Orders  for  impressing  provisions  were  freely  issued,  particularly 
against  the  disaffected,  portion  of  the  peoide,  who  had  greatly 
increased  in  numbers  in  that  section  of  the  country ;  but  som^ 
of  the  supplies  thus  taken  were  returned,  from  the  knowledge  of 
General  Schuyler  that  they  had  nothing  more  fpr  their  own 
support  Meantime,  emboldened  by  his  successes  the  preceding 
ye?ur,  the  e^enxy  hung  around  the  skirts  of  the  settlements,  ap- 
proaching almost  beneath  the  very  guns  of  the  forts,  cutting  off 
all  conmiunication  with  them,  unless  by  means  of  siwmg  escorts, 
so  that  it  was  difficult  and  often  impossible  even  to  throw  such 
scanty  supplies  into  the  garrisons  as  could  be  obtained. 

The  Oneidas  having  been  driven  from  their  country  the  pre- 
ceding year,  even  the  slight  barrier  against  irruptions  from  the 
more  western  tribes,  who  were  all  hostile,  into  the  Mohawk 
country,  afforded  by  that  slender  people,  was  gone.  On  the  15th 
of  January,  the  scouts  of  Thayendanegea  s^peared  openly  in 
the  German  Flatts,  and  attacked  some  of  the  inhabitants.  Dur- 
ing the  months  of  February  and  March,  Brant  was  hovering 
about  the  Mohawk,  ready  to  spring  upon  every  load  of  sup* 
plies  destined  for  Forts  Pliain,  Dayton,  and  Schuyler,  not  too 
strongly  guarded,  and  cutting  off  every  straggling  soldier  or  in 
habitant  so  tmfortunate  as  to  fall  within  his  grasp. 

On  the  6th  of  March,  Major  Nicholas  Fish  wrote  to  General 
Clinton,  from  Schenectady,  informing  him  that  a  party  of  fifteen 
of  Colonel  Vein  Cortlandt's  regiment,  at  Fort  Schuyler,  had 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  Branfs  Indians;  and  on  the  2d  of  April, 
in  moving  to  the  neighborhood  of  that  fort,  to  cut  off  another 
escort  of  suj^Ues,  the  same  lynx-eyed  chieftain  made  prisoners 
of  another  detachment  from  that  garrison  of  sixteen  men.  The 
difficulty  of  transporting  the  provbimia,  however,  the  unbeaten 
snow  lying  to  a  great  d^th,  had  so  greatly  retarded  the  progress 
of  the  scouts,  that  the  intrepid  warrior  was  disappoinled  in  this 
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• 


portion  of  the  spoils,  having,  as  it  8ubsequ€ti|Iy  appeared,  at- 
tempted to  strike  too  soon. 

But  the  hunted  Oneidas,  notwithstanding  the  neutrality  of  the 
greater  part  of  them,  were  not  altogether  safe  in  their  new  posi- 
tion near  Schenectady.  It  seems  to  have  chafed  both  Brant  and 
his  employers,  that  a  single  tribe  of  Indians  had  been  detached 
from  their  influence  or  service ;  and  their  destruction  was  again 
seriously  meditated,  with  the  sanction  of  Sir  Frederick  Haldi- 
mand,  as  will  more  folly  appear  by  the  annexed  letter  from  Colo- 
nel Daniel  Claus,  the  brother-in-law  of  Sir  John  Johnson,  to 
Captain  Brant 

(/OLONEL  Claus  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Montreal,  3d  March,  1781. 
»^Dear  Joseph, 

<'  Captaiif  John  Odeserundiye,  about  a  month  ago,  showed  me 
.  a  letter  he  received  from  you,  with  a  proposal  to  him  about  the 
Oneidas,  telling  me  he  had  answered  you  that  he  would  join 
you  with  his  party  about  the  20th  of  this  month,  desiring  me  at 
the  same  time  to  keep  it  a  secret  from  the  Mohawk  Indians  and 
others,  for  fear  of  being  made  public ;  he  then  asked  me  where 
the  Oneidas  now  lived,  which  then  I  could  not  tell  him ;  but 
since  that  I  was  informed  that  the  rebels  had  posted  themselves 
at  a  place  called  Palmerstown,  about  twelve  or  fifteen  miles  west 
of  Saraghtoga,  of  which  I  acquainted  His  Excellency  General 
Haldimand,  together  with  your  intentions  and  plan ;  whereupon 
I  received  His  Excellency's  answer  enjoining  the  utmost  secrecy 
to  me,  and  which  I  hereby  give  you  in  the  words  of  his  letter, 
by  Captain  Mathews  his  secretary,  and  is  the  occasion  of  this 
express. 

"His  Excellency,  General  Haldimand,  commands  me  to  ac- 
"  quaint  you  that  Captain  Brant's  intention  meets  highly  with 
"  his  approbation,  and  wishes  to  assist  it ;  which  might  be  done 
"from  this  place  in  the  following  manner,  but  the  Greneral  de- 
"  sires  you  will  keep  it  inviolably  secret.  He  has  for  some  time 
*<  intended  sending  a  party  of  about  sixty  chosen  loyalists,  under 
« the  command  of  Major  Jessup,  toward  Port  Edward ;  this  party 
"  might  join  Joseph  against  Palmerstown  could  he  ascertain  the 
"  time  and  place,  which  might  be  nearly  done  by  calculating  the 
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'^  time  bis  express  frould  take  to  come  from  Carleton  Island — ^his 
"  march  from  thenee,  and  Major  Jessup's  from  Point  au  Fez, 
*<  alias  Nikadiyooni.  If  ifeseph  wishes  to  have  this  assistance, 
^he  must  confer  with  Major  Ross,  who  will  send  off  an  active 
"  express ;  otherwise,  if  Joseph  should  prefer  aid  from  that  quar 
"  ter,  Major  Ross  and  Captain  Robertson  are  directed  to  afford 
"  it ;  and,  indeed,  the  delays  and  uncertainty  of  the  parties  join- 
**  ing  punctually,  incline  the  Gpneral  to  think  it  more  eligible.'* 

"  Should  you  upon  this  adopt  the  General's  offer  and  opinion, 
6nd  proceed  from  Carleton  Island  to  Palmerstown,  which  place 
I  am  sure  several  of  Major  Ross's  men  and  others  at  the  island 
are  well  acquainted  with,  I  wish  you  the  aid  of  Providence  with 
all  the  success  imaginable ;  in  which  cflse  it  will  be  one  of  thf» 
most  essential  services  you  have  rendered  your  king  this  war, 
and  cannot  but  by  him  be  noticed  and  rewarded ;  your  return 
by  Canada  will  be  the  shortest  and  most  eligible,  and  we  shall 
be  very  happy  to  see  you  here.  As  I  received  the  General's 
letter  this  afternoon  only,  I  could  not  speak  with  Odeserundiye, 
but  have  wrote  to  him  by  express  to  let  you  koow  the  precise 
time  he  intends  meeting  you.  Mrs.  Claus  and  all  friends  are  well 
here,  and  salute  you  heartily ;  also  your  sister  aud  daughters ; 
the  others  here  are  well,  and  desire  their  love  and  duty.  I  hope 
she  received  the  things  safe  which  I  sent  lately  by  Anna. 
Adieu.    God  bless  and  prosper  you. 

"  Yours  most  sincerely, 

"  Dan'l.  Claus. 

"  Captain  Brant. 

"  P.  S.  The  great  advantage  of  setting  out  from  Carleton 
Island,  is  the  route,  which  is  so  unexpected  a  one,  that  there  is 
hardly  any  doubt  but  you  will  surprise  them,  which  is  a  great 
point  gained.  Whereas^  were  you  to  set  out  from  Canada,  there 
are  so  many  friends,  both  whites  and  Indians,  to  the  rebel  cause, 
that  you  could  not  well  get  to  the  place  undiscovered,  which 
would  not  do  so  well.  D.  C* 

Happily,  from  some  cause  now  unknown,  this  project,  so  well 
devised,  and  apparently  so  near  its  maturity,  was  never  executed* 
The  narrative  is  therefore  resumed. 

So  great,  and  so  universal,  was  the  distress  for  provisions, 
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already  adverted  to,  that,  on  the  29th  of  Mai{ph>  General  Clioloii 
wrote  to  the  Governor,  "  I  am  hourly  under  aiflprehensions  that 
<<  the  remaining  different  posts  occupied  Tor  the  defence  of  the 
<<  frontiers  of  this  State,  will  be  abandoned,  and  the  country 
« left  open  to  the  ravages  of  the  enemy.''  Such  continued  suf- 
fering of  course  produced  disaffection  in  this  department  also ; 
and  the  greatest  possible  prudence  was  required,  on  the  part  of 
the  officers,  to  prevent  desertions  of  whole  bodies.  So  critical 
was  their  situation,  that  in  a  letter  to  the  Governor,  of  May  3d, 
General  Clinton  mentions  the  fact,  that  a  small  scout,  commanded 
by  a  corporal,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort  Greorge,  having  cap- 
tured a  party  of  the  enemy,  "  with  a  packet,  bad  been  bribed  to 
<'  release  them  for  a  guinea  each  and  two  silk  handkerchie&'' 
Still  worse  than  this  was  the  fact  that  the  General  was  afraid  to 
proceed  openly  to  punish  the  delinquency.  On  the  5th  General 
Clinton  again  wrote  to  the  Governor — "  From  the  present  ap- 
"  pearance,  I  am  convinced  that  the  troops  will  abandon  the 
"  frontier.  It  is  absurd  to  suppose  they  can  or  will  exist  under 
"  the  present  circumstances.  However,  let  what  will  be  the 
"  consequences',  I  have  nothing  to  reproach  myself  with.  I  have 
"  repeatedly  called  for  assistance  from  every  quarter,  but  could 
"  obtain  none'."  On  the  8th  of  May,  Gaieral  Schuyler,  writing 
from  Saratoga,  said^**  I  wrote  you  this  morning,  since  which, 
"  finding  the  troops  exceedingly  uneasy.  Colonel  Van  Techton 
<<  and  I  turned  out  each  one  of  the  best  cattle  we  had ;  the  meat 
"  proved  better  than  was  expected,  but  the  soldiers  still  continue 
"  troublesome  ;  they  have  hung  part  of  it  on  a  pole  with  a  red 
"  flag  above  a  white  one,  and  some  of  them  hold  very  alarming 
<<  conversation.  I  dread  the  consequences,  as  they  can  so  easily 
<<  join  the  enemy.  If  a  body  of  nine^-months  men  were  here,  k 
^  would  probably  deter  the  others  from  going  off  to  the  north* 
^  ward,  [the  enemy  meaning,]  if  they  should  have  such  an  inr 
"tention." 

Great  blame  was  imputed  to  Congress,  and  likewise  to  tbi 
State  governments,  for  allowing  the  commissariat  to  come  to 
such  a  deplorable  pass.  The  resources  of  the  country  were 
known  to  be  abundant  for  the  comfortable  sustenance  of  a  mach 
larger  army  than  was  at  that  time  in  the  field ;  but  the  efficient 
action  of  Congress  was  fettered  by  its  want  of  power.  The 
States,  jealous  of  their  own  sovereignty,  had  withhuriden  fipom 
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the  central  goTensnmit  powcss  \vtiich  Irare  eawntial  to  the  Tigo* 
lOUB  proaocution  d*  the  war,  while  H  was  but  s^doin  that  thejr 
could  be  brought  into  a  simuItalieQus  and  harmonious  exertion 
of  those  powers  themselves.  Hence  the  frequent  and  keen  di»- 
tresses^of  the  army,  and  the  complicated  embarrassments  undor 
which  the  officers  were  compelled  to  struggle  during  the  whole 
war.  Still,  the  blame  did  not  rest  wholly  with  the  States. 
There  were  jealousies,  and  heart-burnings,  and  intrigues,  in  the 
Congresses  of  that  day,  as  in  later  times ;  and  their  conduct  was 
often  the  subject  of  bitter  complaint  in  the  letters  of  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief. The  following  letter  from  General  Schuyler 
bears  hard  upon  (he  officers  of  the  federal  government,  while  at 
the  same  time  it  depicts  the  extreme  destitution  of  the  country 
at  the  north,  at  the  period  under  consideration : — 

Gkmeral  Schityler  to  General  Clinton. 

«  Saratoga^  May  13th,  1781, 
^  Dear  Sir, 

"Your  favor  of  the  8th  instant,  Captain  Temon  delivered  me 
last  evening.  The  distress  occasioned  by  the  want  of  provi- 
sions in  every  quarter  is  truly  alarming,  but  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  such  a  system  as  was  adopted  for  supplying  the 
army.  It  is  probable,  if  we  should  be  able  to  continue  the  war 
ten  years  longer,  that  our  rulers  will  learn  to  conduct  it  with 
propriety  and  economy ;  at  present  they  are  certainly  ignoramus- 
es. Not  a  barrel  of  meat  or  fish  is  to  be  had  in  this  quarter 
if  an  equal  weight  of  silver  was  to  be  offered  for  it,  and  as  there 
is  not  above  a  quarter  of  the  flour  or  wheat  sufficient  for  the 
use  of  the  inhabitants,  it  would  be  needless  to  appoint  persons 
here  to  impress  those  articles.  I  therefore  return  the  blank 
warrants. 

*<  It  is  probable  that  some  flour  may  be  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Schaghticoke,  and  1  am  certain  fliat  a  very  con- 
siderable quantity  of  both  wheat  and  flour  is  lodged  in  Albany. 
Major  Lush  could  employ  his  assistant  at  the  former  place,  and 
he  rai^t  impress^  all  at  the  latter  without  much  trouble.  A 
small  collection  of  meat  has  been  made  at  Stillwater  for  the 
troops  here,  but  that  is  already  expended.  If  there  is  any  beef 
ai  Richmond,  or  Barrington,  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  send  a 
party  of  nine-months  men  imder  an  active  spirited  officer,  to  im- 
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preaB  a  number  of  wagofis  at  Einderhook  and  Claverack,  and  to 
attoid  diem  to  the  former  places,  and  back  again  to  the  respeo- 
tive  landings  of  the  latter  on  Hudson's  river.  If  an  opportunity 
oflkrs,  pray  send  me  some  paper,  as  this  is  my  last  sheet  Cap- 
tain Arson  is  not  yet  returned  from  Jessup's.  ^ 
•    "  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

^  Yours  sincerely,  &c.  &c. 

<<  Ph.  Schuyler. 
««  Oen.  ClintmiP 

It  was,  indeed,  a  trying  situation  for  brave  and  patriotic  offi- 
cers to  find  themselves  in  command  of  troops,  driven,  by  desti- 
tution, to  the  very  point  of  going  over  to  the  enemy  almost  in  a 
body.  But  another  disheartening  occurrence  was  at  hand.  The 
works  of  Fort  Schuyler,  having  become  much  out  of  repair, 
sustained  great  injury  by  the  swelling  of  the  waters  in  the  early 
part  of  May.  A  council  of  officers  was  convened  by  Lt  Colo- 
nel Cochran,  then  in  command,  on  the  12th  of  that  mondi,  to 
inquire  and  report  what  should  be  done  in  the  premises.  The 
council  represented  that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  works  had 
been  broken  down  by  the  flood,  and  t^at  the  residue  would  be 
in  the  same  condition  in  a  very  few  days ;  that  the  only  remain* 
ing  strength  of  the  fort  was  to  be  found  in  the  outsidie  pickets 
on  the  glacis ;  and  that  the  strength  of  the  garrison  was  alto- 
gether inadequate  to  attempt  to  rebuild  or  repair  the  works,  for 
which  purpose  five  or  six  hundred  men,  with  an  engineer,  arti- 
ficers, &c.  would  be  indispensably  necessary. 

But  even  if  the  works  were  not  altogether  indefensible  on  the 
12th,  they  were  rendered'so  on  the  following  day,  when  all  that 
had  been  spared  by  the  deluge  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Intelli- 
gence of  this  disaster  was  received  by  General  Clinton  at  Alba- 
ny, on.  the  16th,  in  a  letter  firom  Colonel  Cochran.  The  follow- 
ing is  an  extract  firom  General  Clinton's  reply  to  that  officer, 
firom  whichiti^>pearsa  strong  suspicion  was  entertained  that  the 
conflagration  was  the  work  of  design — a  suspicion  that  was 
never  removed: — "  I  have  just  received  your  fiivors  of  the  13th 
^  and  14th  instants,  with  the  disagreeable  intelligence  contained 
<<in  them.  I  cannot  find  words  to  express  my  surprise  at  the 
^unexpected  accident,  or  how  a  fire  should  break  out  at  noon- 
<<day,  in  a  garrison  vrbusse  the  troops  could  not  possibly  be  ab- 
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''sent,  after  a  most  violent  and  incessant  rain  of  several  daysi 
*^  and  be  permitted  to  do  so  much  damage.  I,  am  sorry  to  saj 
''  that  the  several  circumstances  which  accompanied  this  melan- 
''choly  affair,  afford  plausible  ground  for  suspicion  that  it  was 
^  not  the  effect  of  mere  accident  I  hope,  wh^i  it  comes  to  be 
^  examined  in  a  closer  point  of  view,  such  lights  may  be  thrown 
*^  upon  it  as  will  remove  the  suspicion,  for  which  there  appears 
*^  top  much  reason.  I  have  written  to  his  Excellency  on  the  sub- 
"  ject,  and  requested  his  farther  orders,  which  I  expect  in  a  few 
^  days ;  in  the  meantime  I  would  request  that  you  keep  pos- 
"  session  of  the  works,  and  endeavor  to  shelter  the  troops  in  the 
«  best  manner  possible." 

In  his  letter  to  the  Governor,  enclosing  the  dispatches  of 
Colonel  Codiran,  General  Clinton  suggested  the  expediency, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  of  abandoning  the  post 
altc^ther,  and  &Uing  back  upon  Fort  Herkimer.  On  the  fol- 
lowing day  he  again  wrote  to  his  brother,  renewing  and  re-en- 
tHcing  this  suggestion : — 

General  Clinton  to  the  Governor. 

«  Albany,  May  VTth,  1781. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  Since  my  last  to  you  of  yesterday,  another  letter,  by  express, 
has  been  received  from  Fort  Schuyler.  Copies  of  the  contents 
I  enclose  for  your  information,  under  cover,  which  I  wish  you 
to  seal  and  forward  to  the  Commander-in-chief.  I  informed  you 
yesterday  of  the  general  prevailing  opinion  among  the  better 
part  of  the  people  in  this  quarter  respecting  Fort  Sdiuylor. 
The  recent  loss  of  the  barracks,  and  the  ruinous  situation  of  the 
works,  have  confirmed  them  in  the  propriety  and  even  necessity 
of  removing  it  to  the  G^erman  Flattsnear  Fort  Herkimer,  where 
they  are  disposed  to  afford  every  assistance  in  their  power  to 
build  a  formidable  work,  confident  that  it  will  be  able  to  afford 
more  protection,  not  only  in  that  particular  quarter,  but  also  to  the 
whole  western  firontier  in  general.  I  must  confess  thatl  have 
IcMDg  since  been  of  this  opinion.  1  have  not  mentioned  this  cir- 
cumstance to  the  General,  [Washington,]  as  I  conceive  it  will 
come  better  firom  yourself,  as  you  are  acquainted  with  every 
particular  circumstance  respecting  it,  and  die  numberless  difii- 
culties  which  we  shall  labor  under  in  putting  it  in  any  consider»- 
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Ue  state  of  defiance.  As  I  have  directed  the  troops  to  rmxiim  in 
potsesBion  of  the  works  until  1  shall  reoeiye  instructions  from 
head-quarters,  I  wish  that  you  might  have  it  in  your  power  to 
have  a  oonferenoe  with  die  Ctoaeral  on  the  sobject,  and  trans- 
mit to  me  the  result  of  it  without  delay* 

^lamySir,^^ 

"Jas.  OLiirroir* 
"  Gwemar  ClmttmP 

This  suggestion  was  adopted,  and  the  post  so  long  conaidered 
the  key  to  the  Mohawk  Valley  was  abaudcmed/ 

In  addition  to  this  disheartening  state  of  affidrs  at  the  west- 
ward of  Albany,  intelligence  was  received  that  another  storm 
was  about  breaking  upon  the  northern  frontier.  In  a  letter  from 
General  Schuyler  to  General  Clinton^  from  Saratoga,  May  18th| 
afl^r  speaking  of  the  ^chagrin  "  he  felt  at  the  destruction  of  the 
fort,  Schuyler  proceeds  :— 

"  Last  evening  Major  McCracken  of  White  Creek  came  hei^ 
and  delivered  me  a  copy  of  a  paper  which  had  been  found 
there,  m  the  same  liand-writing  as  one  that  was  put  in  the  same 
place  last  year,  announcing  the  approach  of  Major  Carleton  with 
the  troops  under  his  command.  This  contains  in  substance-^ 
'  That  the  writer  had  recj^ ived  a  letter  Arom  a  friend  in  Canada^ 
to  give  him  notice  of  the  danger  which  direatened  these  parts ; 
'  that  1600  men  were  gone  to  Ticonderoga,  fi^m  whence  they 
'  were  to  proceed  to  Fort  Edward  and  White  Creek ;  that  they 
<  are  to  be  down  in  this  month,  and  from  what  he  could  learn^ 
'they  were  to  desolate  the  country.'  The  Major  thinks  ho 
knows  the  channel  through  which  this  intelligence  is  conveyed, 
and  that  it  may  be  depended  upon  ; — as  it  in  some  degree  oor* 
roborates  that  given  by  Harris,  and  the  person  I  bad  sent  to 
Crown  Point,  it  ought  not  to  be  slighted.  Please  to  communi- 
cate it  to  the  Governor  and  Genial  Washington. 

^  Fourteen  of  the  nine  months  men  have  already  deserted, 
two  of  whom  are  apprehended.  There  are  now  at  this  post  only 
thirty-nine  of  them.  As  the  Continental  troops  here  are  with- 
out shoes,  it  is  impossible  to  keep  out  the  necessary  scouts.  CaxH 

*  After  the  war  the  fort  was  rebuilt,  and  the  ancient  name  of  Fort  St«ftnwlx  re- 
stored. The  works  were  repaired  and  essentially  strengthened,  as  being  an  impor* 
taat  post,  during  tbe  admimstration  of  the  elder  Adami. 
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not  a  patcei  of  shoes  be  obtained  at  Albany,  and  sent  tip  to  them  ? 
Xt  will  be  of  importance  to  give  the  earliest  intelligence  if  the 
party  discovered  by  Colonel  Lewis  should  appear  on  the  Mo- 
hav/k  river,  that  we  may  with  the  troops  here,  and  what  militia 
we  may  be  able  to  collect,  try  to  intercept  them." 

In  a  postscript  to  a  letter  of  the  21st,  General  Schuyler  ob- 
served : — **  Since  the. above  I  have  been  informed  from  very 
^'good  authority y  that  the  enemy's  morning  and  evening  guns 
**  at  Ticonderoga  have  been  distinctly  heard  near  Fort  Anne 
**for  three  or  four  days  past."  And  on  the  •24th  the  Gteneral 
wrote  more  confidently  still  of  the  enemy's  approach.  "  Captain 
''Gray  is  returned.  He  has  not  been  near  enough  to  deter- 
**  mme  the  enemy's  force,  but  sufficiently  so  to  discover,  by  the 

*  fires,  that  they  are  numerous.    Is  it  not  strange,  and  subject 

*  of  suspicion,  that  the  Vermonters  should  not  afibrd  us  any 
"  intelligence  of  the  enemy's  approach,  as  they  must  certainly 
"  know  of  his  arrival  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga?"* 

This  was  alarming  intelligence,  more  especially  when  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  reports  simultaneously  coming  in  firom 
the  west,  of  an  expedition  meditated  against  Pittsburgh,  to  bo 
led  by  Sir  John  Johnson  and  Colonel  Connelly ;  while  other 
reports  were  rife,  at  the  same  time,  of  more  extensive  combina- 
tions among  the  hostile  Indians  than  had  previously  marked 
the  war.  But  even  this  was  not  all — ^nor  by  any  means  the 
worst  of  the  case.  Treachery  was  at  work,  and  firom  the  tem- 
per  of  great  numbers  of  the  people,  the  carriage  of  the  disaf- 
fected, and  the  intelligence  received  by  means  of  spies  and 
intercepted  despatches,  there  was  just  cause  to  apprehend  that, 
should  the  enemy  again  jnvade  the  country,  either  firom  the 
north  or  the  west,  his  standard  would  be  joined  by  much  larger 
numbers  of  the  people  than  would  have  rallied  beneatli  it  at 
any  former  period.  The  poison  was  actively  at  work  even 
in  Albany.  On  the  24th  of  May,  General  Schuyler  announced 
to  Creneral  Clinton  the  return  of  a  confidental  agent  from  thfB 

^  This  ambiguous  conduct  of  Vermont  was  the  consequence  of  the  quarrel  b^ 
tween  the  settlers  of  the  grafts  from  New  Hampshire,  which  were  Mrithin  the  ch&r-* 
tered  Umita,  and  the  goTemtnent  df  New- York  Colonel  Allen,  not  long  befofi, 
had  been  in  Albany  upon  the  business  of  the  settlers,  and  had  gone  away  dissatisfied 
—having  uttered  a  threat  on  his  departure.  He  was  at  this  time,  as  General  Schuy- 
ler waa  informed^  at  the  Isle  Au  Noiz— sick— as  was  pretended. 
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north,  ^<  where  he  met  with  five  of  the  enemy,  whose  confi* 
^  dence  he  so  &r  obtained  iis  to  be  entrusted  with  letters  written 
^<  on  the  spot  to  persons  at  Albany,  whose  names  I  forbear  io 
"  mention,"  (says  Schuyler,)  "  for  fear  of  accidents.  They  c<Mi- 
^  tained  nott^ng  material,  except  the  arrival  of  the  enemy  in 
^  force  iX  Crown  Point  and  Ticonderoga,  with  this  expression 
"  in  one, — *  We  shall  make  rare  work  with  the  rebels.' "  But 
other,  and  more  "  material "  despatches  were  soon  afterward  in- 
tercepted, from  the  tenor  of  which  the  conclusion  was  irresist- 
ible, not  only  that  a  powerful  invasion  was  about  taking  place 
from  the  north,  but  that  very  extensive  arrangements  had  bben 
made  in  Albany,  and  the  towns  adjacent,  for  the  reception  of 
the  invaders,  whose  standard  the  disaffected  were  to  join,  and 
whose  wants  they  were  to  supply.  Among  the  papers  thus  in- 
tercepted, was  the  following  letter,  supposed  to  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  Greneral  Haldimand : — 

«  Albany,  9th  May,  1781. 
"  Your  Excellency  may  learn  from  this  that  when  I  received 
your  instructions,  <S&c.,  I  was  obliged  at  that  time  to  put  myself 
into  a  place  of  security,  as  there  were  heavy  charges  laid  again^ 
me.  1  thank  God  I  have  baffled  that  storm.  Your  com- 
mands are  observed  to  the  letter,  part  of  them  faithfully  exe- 
cuted, the  particulars  of  which  I  hope  in  a  short  time  to  have 
the  honor  to  acquaint  you  verbally.  Now  is  the  season  to  strike 
a  blow  on  this  place,  when  multitudes  will  join,  provided  a  con- 
siderable force  comes  down.  The  sooner  the  attempt  is  made 
the  better.  Let  it  be  rapid  and  intrepid,  carefully  avoiding  to 
sour  the  inhabitants'  tempers  by  savage  cruelties  on  their  de- 
fenceless families.  If  a  few  handbills,  intimating  pardon,  protec- 
tion, &c.  &c.  were  sent  down,  and  distributed  about  this  part  of 
the  country,  they  would  effect  wonders ;  and  should  your  Ebc- 
cellency  think  proper  to  send  an  army  against  this  den  of  per- 
secutors, notice  ought  to  be  given  ten  dajrs  before,  by  some  care- 
til  and  intelligent  person,  to  a  certain  Mr.  McPherson  in  Ball's 
Town,  who  will  immediately  <x)nvey  the  intention  to  the  well- 
•  affected  of  New  Scotland,  Norman's  Kill,  Hillbarack's,  Nes- 
kayuna,  &c.,  all  in  the  vicinity  of  Albany.  The  plan  is  already 
fixed,  and  should  a  formidable  force  appear,  I  make  no  doubt  pro- 
visions and  other  succors  will  inomediately  take  place.  A  few  lines 
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of  comfort,  in  print,  from  your  Excellency  to  those  peq)le,  would 
make  them  the  more  ei^r  in  prosecuting^  their  designs ;  and  if 
the  Yermonters  lie  still,  as  I  have  some  hopes  they  will,  there 
is  no  fear  of  success.  No  troops  are  yet  raised.  There  is  a  flag 
from  this  place  shortly  to  be  sent ;  perhaps  I  may  go  with  it ;  I 
expected  before  this  time  I  would  '  be  removed  from  my  present 
atuation,'  &c. 

"  26th  May.  N.  R  This  I  expected  should  reach  you  be- 
fore now,  but  had  no  opportunity.    Excuse  haste.''  * 

Accompanying  this  letter  were  several  pages  of  m^noranda, 
in  the  same  hand-writing,  giving  particular  information  upon 
every  point  which  the  enemy  could  desire.  The  deplorable 
situation  of  Albany,  and  the  whole  Mohawk  country,  was  de 
scribed ;  the  temper  of  the  people  in  the  towns  around  Albany 
and  elsewhere  set  forth ;  the  strength  of  the  main  army  in  the 
Highlands  given  with  all  necessary  accuracy ;  and  the  mission 
of  Ethan  Allen  to  Albany,  and  the  •probable  defection  of  Ver- 
mont, announced.  Indeed,  the  character  of  these  communica- 
tions showed  but  too  plainly  that  treason  was  deeply  and  exten- 
sively at  work,  and  that  the  enemy  was,  beyond  doubt,  correctly 
advised  of  the  true  situation  of  the  country.! 

Under  all  these  circumstances  of  internal  and  external  dan- 
ger— ^with  but  slender  garrisons  at  the  points,  of  greatest  expo- 
sure, and  those  so  miserably  provided  that  the  soldiers  were  de- 
serting by  dozens,  showing  dispositions  not  equivocal  of  going 
over  to  the  enemy — ^without  provisions  or  the  means  of  procuring 
them,  and  scarcely  knowing  whom  to  trust  among  their  own 
people,  lest  the  disaffection  should  prove  to  be  even  more  exten- 

•  This  doeament  has  been  discovered  by  the  author  ataiong  the  papers  of  GfenenU 
Cfinton.  It  is  endorsed  as  follows : — "  A  copy  of  a  letter  in  Doctor  Smyth's  hand- 
writing, supposed  to  General  Haldimand.  Intercepted  27th  of  May,  1781."  The 
Author  has  not  been  able  to  ascertain  who  Doctor  Smith  was,  farther  than  that  he  hts 
been  informed  it  Albany,  that  he  was  a  brother  to  Smith  the  historian  of  New-Yo<||^ 
efterward  Chief  Justice  of  New  Brunswick.  Some  time  afterward  Gbr'V^or 
Clinton  transmitted  a  special  message  to  the  legislature,  then  sittmg  at  Pou^ 
keepsie,  containing  important  information  respecting  the  designs  of  the  Verroonteii^ 
by  which  it  appears  that  Dr.  Smith  was  actively  engaged  in  fomenting  dtsafleotioB 
in  that  quarter,  and  bad  held  intenriews  with  Ethan  Alien  upon  the  subject  in  Al- 
beny,  &k  Smith  is  spoken  of  in  that  message  as  having  been  appobted  a  Com- 
missioner by  the  British  oflkers  to  treat  with  the  Yennonters. 

t  See  Apendiz,  No.  II.  , 

VOL.  II.  n 
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»ve  flian  recent  disclosures  had  taught  the  officers  to  suppose, — 
the  Spnng  of  1781  may  well  be  counted  as  the  darkest  period  of 
tfie  revolution.  Had  it  not  been  for  the  gleams  of  light  shooting 
up  from  the  south,  all  indeed  would  have  been  sullen  black- 
ness, if  not  de^air.  But  the  truth  of  the  homely  adage,  thatt  the 
darkest  hour  is  always  just  before  day,  received  a  glorious  illus- 
tration before  the  close  of  the  year.  "  Accustomed  to  contem- 
**  plate  all  public  events  which  might  grow  out  of  the  situation 
"  of  the  United  States,  and  to  prepare  for  them  while  at  a  dis- 
"  tance,  the  American  chief  was  not  depressed  by  this  state  ot 
**  affairs.  With  a  mind  happily  tempered  by  nature  and  im- 
**  proved  by  experience,  those  fortunate  events  which  had  occa- 
"  sionally  brightened  the  prospects  of  his  country,  never  relaxed 
"  his  exertions  or  lessened  his  precautions ;  nor  could  the  most 
"  disastrous  stete  of  things  drive  him  to  despair."*  Fortunately, 
in  the  Clintons  and  their  associate  officers  at  the  north,  the 
American  Commander  had  subordinates  possessing  in  no  small 
degree  the  same  great  characteristics.  Every  possible  precaution 
against  lurking  treason  within,  was  taken,  and  every  practicable 
means  of  preparation  and  defence  against  invasion  from  abroad, 
was  adopted. 

Anticipating,  from  the  presence  of  the  enemy  at  Ticonderoga, 
that  Tryon  county  might  again  be  attacked  from  that  direction 
by  the  way  of  the  Sacondaga,  Captain  John  Carlisle  was  de- 
spatched into  the  settlements  of  New  Galway,  Peasley,  and 
Ballston,  accompanied  by  Captain  Oothout  and  a  small  party 
of  Indians,  to  make  prisoners  of  certain  persons  suspected  of 
disaffection  to  the  American  cause,  and  to  remove  all  the  fiurmlies 
from  those  towns  to  the  south  side  of  the  Mohawk  river.  About 
sixty  families  were  ttius  removed,  and  all  the  suspected  persons 
arreted.  The  Captain,  in  his  report  of  the  expedition,  gave  a 
deferable  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  people.  He  could 
•carcely  procure  subsistence  for  his  party  during  his  missioB. 
On  arriving  at  Ballston,  however,  he  drew  more  liberally  upwi  the 
stores  of  the  disaffected,  and  then  arrested  them.  But  their  dis- 
position, Captain  Oothout  was  glad  to  inform  the  Commission- 
ers, was  such  as  to  "  prevent  his  setting  fire  to  their  houses 
agreeably  to  the  letter  of  his  orders."!    Happily  ifliese  measures 

•  Manhtn. 

t  ManafcripU  of  Ocn.  Clinton.    Indoed,  tho  matenalo  for  this  whole  tectioo  of 
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6f  precAution,  and  ibb  other  prepar alions,  were  for  that  time 
Hnneoessary — the  enemy,  if  he  was  in  actual  force  at  Crotm 
Point  or  Tioonderoga,  not  then  yenturing  tmother  invasion  from 
that  qnairter. 

But  the  Mohawk  Valley  wte  continually  harassed  by  the  In- 
dians and  Tories — even  to  the  very  precincts  of  the  stockades 
and  other  small  fortifications.  The  spirit  of  the  people  had  in  a 
great  measure  been  crushed,  and  the  militia  broken  down,  dur- 
ing the  repeated  invasions  of  the  preceding  year.  The  Rev. . 
Daniel  Qros,*  writing  to  Greneral  Clinton  from  Canajoharie,  upon 
the  importance  of  having  at  least  a  small  detachment  of  regular 
troops  at  Fbrt  Rensselaer,  observed — ^  It  would  serve  to  bring 
*<  spirit,  order,  and  r^ularity  into  our  militia,  where  authority 
^and  subordination  have  vanished.  If  it  should  last  a  little 
"longer,  the  shadow  of  it  will  dwindle  away ;  and  perhaps  the 
**  best  men  in  the  state  will  be  useless  spectators  of  all  the  havoc 
"  the  enany  is  meditating  against  the  country.  The  militia  ap- 
"pears  to  me  to  be  a  body  without  a  soul.  Draits  from  the 
«  neighboring  counties,  even  of  the  levies  under  their  own  com- 
"manders,  will  not  abate  the  fatal  symptoms,  but  rather  serve  to 
"produce  a  monster  with  as  many  heads  as  there  are  detaeh- 
"  ments."  Having  no  other  defenders  than  such  as  are  here 
described,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  scattered  companies,  or 
rather  skeletons  of  companies,  at  th6  diffei^nt  posts  extending 
along  the  Valley,  the  prospect  of  the  opening  Summer  was  in- 
deed'gloomy — ^more  especially  when  men^s  thoughts  reverted  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  past.  Nor  werethe  inhabitants  encouraged 
to  expect  any  considerable  reinforcements  fit>m  head-quarters, 
since  the  Gommander-in^ief,  in  conoett  with  the  Count  de 
Hochambeati,  was  again  evidently  preparing  for  some  enterprise 
of  higher  moment  than  the  defonce  cf  those  remote  settlements 
against  any  force  that  could  be  brought  down  upon  them  from 
the  north. 

Still,  there  was  one  officer  whose  name,  among  the  people  of 
that  district,  was -a  tower  of  strength.  That  man  was  Colonel 
Blarinus  Willett ;  who,  at  the  consolidaticHi  of  die  five  New-York 

(be  northern  history  of  the  Spring  ot  1781,  have  pQndpfllj  heen  drawn  from  the 
Crfeiton  papers,  so  often  rcTerred  to. 

•  Afterward  a  Professor  in  Coltunbia  College,  and  author  of  a  work  on  Moral 
FhaoMipbj. 
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regiments  into  two — an  event  happening  at  aboat  the  same 
tiuie — weis  induced  by  the  strong  solicitation  of  Governor  Clin- 
ton to  take  the  command  of  all  the  militia  levies  and  State 
troops  that  might  be  raised  for  the  protection  of  the  coontry.  It 
was  only  with  great  reluctance  that  Colonel  Willett  was  persuad- 
ed to  leave  the  main  army,  and  enter  upon  this  difficult  and 
hazardous  service.  But  the  appeal  of  Grovemor  Clinton  was  so 
strong,  and  enforced  with  so  much  earnestness,  that  he  could  not 
resist  it.  The  Governor  urged  the  high  donfidence  reposed  in 
him  by  the  people  of  Tryon  county — and  reminded  him  of  the 
cruelties  of  the  Indians  and  Tories — speaking  of  the  latter  with 
great  emphasis,  as  <<  cruel  monsters  worse  than  savages  ;"*  and 
Colonel  Willett,  feeling  a  hearty  good-will  to  chastise  such  an 
enemy — the  Tories  especially — ^repaired  to'  the  north,  and  as* 
sumed  the  command.  He  arrived  at  Fort  Rensselaer  (Canajo- 
harie),  where  he  established  his  head-quarters,  toward  the  close 
of  June.  The  country  he  was  to  defend  embraced  ail  the  settle* 
ments  west  of  the  county  of  Albany,  including  Catskill  and  the 
Hudson  river.  A  fortnight  after  his  arrival  he  ascertained  that  the 
following  skeleton  detachments  composed  the  full  onnplement 
of  the  forces  under  his  command :  one  hundred  and  thirty  levies, 
including  officers,  and  Captain  Moody's  artillery,  numbering 
twenty  men,  at  the  German  Flatts ;  at  Schoharie  he  stationed  a 
guard  of  twenty  men ;  at  Catskill  about  the  same  number,  and 
about  thirty  men  at  Ballston.  Exclusive  of  these  diminutive 
fragments  of  corps,  stationed  at  great  distances  apart,  the  levies 
of  the  county  amounted  to  no  more  than  ninety-six  men.  In  a  let- 
ter to  Governor  Clinton,  making  known  the  paucity  of  his  num- 
bers. Colonel  Willett  added : — "  I  confess  myself  not  a  little  dis- 
<<  appointed  in  having  such  a  trifling  force  for  siich  extensive 
<<  business  as  I  have  on  my  hands ;  and  also  that  nothing  is  done 
^  to  enable  me  to  avail  myself  of  the  militia.  The  prospect  of 
«  a  suffering  country  hurts  me.  Upon  my  own  account  I  am 
^noi  uneasy.  Every  thing  I  can  do,  shall  be  dime ;  and  more 
'<  cannot  be  looked  for.  If  it  is^  the  reflection  that  I  have  done  my 
^  duty,  must  fix  my  own  tranquillity.'^ 

Depressed,  however,  as  were  the  people,  and  inefficient  as^ 
trom  the  preceding  descriptions,  the  militia  must  have  become» 

*  WillctPs  Namtift.  f  Id«m. 
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tfiese  circumstances  were,  no  doubt,  in  a  great  degree  attributa* 
ble  to  the  want  of  olScers  in  whom  the  people  could  repose  con* 
fidence.  Colonel  Willett  had  very  soon  an  opportunity  to  make 
trial  of  their  spirit,  and  he  found  them  "  a  people  who,  haying 
"experienced  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  British  barbarism, 
"were  become  keen  for  revenge  and  properly  determined.'^ 
The  occasion  was  the  following : — On  the  30th  of  June,  several 
columns  of  smoke  were  discovered  by  the  garrison  of  Fort  Rens- 
selaer, ascending  as  from  a  village  on  fire,  in  the  direction  of 
Currietown,  lying  eleven  miles  down  the  river,  near  the  estuary 
of  the  Schoharie-kill.  Having  previously  sent  forth  a  scout  of 
thirty  men,  commanded  by  Captain  Gross,  to  patrol  the  country 
south  as  fiir  as  a  settlement  called  Durlagh,f  an  express  was 
despatched  to  overtake  that  officer,  with  information  of  the  pro- 
bable presence  of  the  enemy  below,  and  with  instructions,  if 
possible,  to  fall  upon  his  trail.  Meantime  Captain  IVTKean  was 
ordered  to  Currietown,  with  sixteen  levies  only,  but  with  in- 
structions to  collect  as  many  of  the  militia  in  his  way  ps  possi- 
ble. Such  was  the  celerity  of  M^Kean's  movements,  that  he 
arrived  at  Currietown  so  soon  after  it  had  been  rav^ed  and 
deserted  by  the  enemy,  as  to  enable  him  to  assist  in  quenching 
flie  fires  of  some  of  the  yet  unconsumed  buildings.  Colonel 
Willett  was  himself  actively  employed  during  the  day  in  col- 
lecting the  militia,  while,  through  the  vigilance  of  Captain  Gross, 
not  only  the  trail  of  the  Indians  was  discovered,  but  the  place  of 
their  encampment.  Having  reason  to  suppose  they  would  occupy 
the  same  encampment  that  night,  and  being  joined  before  even- 
ing by  the  detachments  of  Gross  and  M'Kean,  the  Colonel  de- 
termined, with  these  forces,  and  such  few  militia-men  as  he  had 
been  able  to  collect,  to  march  directly  for  the  encampment,  and, 
if  possible,  take  them  by  surprise  before  morning — perhaps  while 
asleep.  This  encampment  was  in  a  thick  cedar  swamp,  five  or 
mx  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Cherry  Valley,  and  of  course  to 
reach  it  by  a  march  through  the  woods,  during  an  exceedingly 
dark  night,  and  without  any  better  road  than  a  bridle-path, 
was  no  small  undertaking.  It  had  been  ascertained  that  the 
Indians  numbered  between  two  and  three  hundred,  commanded 
by  a  Tory  named  John  Doxstader,  in  connexion  with  an  Indian 

•  Letter  of  Colonel  Willett  to  General  Washington. 

t  Sometimes  spelt  Toriook.    Now  the  town  ofSlMfoo,  Schoharie  Coantj. 
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chief  named  auackyack.  Coloael  Will^U's  fiHroagih,  levies  and 
militia  included,  did  not  exceed  one  himdred  and  fifty  rank  and 
file.  The  plan  of  foiling  upon  the  enemy  while*  asleep  did 
not  exactly  succeed,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
march — occasioned  by  the  darkness,  the  thickness  of  the  woods, 
and,  worse  than  all,  the  losing  of  his  way  by  the  guide.  It  was 
therefore  nearly  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  wbra  they  arrived 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  encampment ;  and,  instead  of  foiling  upon 
the  enemy  by  surprise,  they  foimd  him  occupying  a  more  fo- 
vorable  situation,  and  awaiting  their  reception.  ImmediiUe  dis- 
positions were  made  to  engage  the  enemy,  with  a  view  to  which 
a  stratagem  was  laid  to  draw  him  from  the  advants^^us  situa- 
tion which  he  had  chosen,  For  this  purpose,  before  the  In- 
dians had  become  fully  aware  of  Willett's  near  approach,  Jacob 
Qammons,  now  a  lieutenant  in  the  New- York  levies,  was  de- 
tached with  ten  resolute  men,  to  steal  as  near  to  them  as  possi- 
ble, give  them  one  well-directed  fire,  and  retreat.  The  ruse 
succeeded.  Sammons  and  his  men  turned  their  backs  on  the 
first  yell  of  the  Indians,  and  the  latter  sprang  forward  in  pur- 
'suit.*  They  were  soon  met  by  Colonel  Willett  in  pefscm,  adr 
vancing  at  the  head  of  his  main  division,  which  consisted  of  one 
hundred  men,  while  Captain  M'Kean  was  left  with  fifty  more 
as  a  reserve,  to  act  as  ocdasion  might  require,  on  the  right  The 
enemy  did  not  wait  an  attack,  however,  but,  with  great  ap> 
pearance  of  determination,  advanced  with  their  wonted  shoots 
and  yells,  and  began  the  fire.  The  onset  of  the  Indians  was 
fiirious  ;  but  they  were  received  with  firmness,  and  in  turn  the 
Americans  advanced  upon  them  with  Itmd  huzzas,  and  sudi 
manifestations  of  spirit  as  soon  caused  them  to  give  way.  Si- 
multaneously with  their  attack  upon  the  main  body  in  front,  the 
Indians  had  made  an  equally  desperate  rush  upon  the  right 
wing,  which  mig^t  have  been  extended  with  disaster,  but  fi^r 
the  destructive  fire  poured  in  upon  them  by  the  reserve  of 
ITKean.  The  Indians^  thus  driven  back,  now  betook  them- 
sdves  to  their  old  game  of  firing  firom  behind  the  trees ;  but 
Willett's  men  understood  that  nnide  of  fighting  as  well  as  thenii^ 
selves.  They  did  not,  however,  practise  it  long.  Willett 
pi»ssed  forward  waving  his  hat  and  chemng  his  man — oallii|g 

•  MfiL  Bamtnr*  of  Jacob  SftiiMMUw 
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out  that  be  cqhH  catch  in  bis  hat  all  the  balls  that  the  enemy 
might  send  j  and  in  the  same  breath  exclaiming,  <<  the  day  is 
out's,  my  bojrs  I''  •  These  inspiriting  demonstrations  being  fol- 
lowed up  by  a  timely  and  efficient  use  of  the  bayonet,  the  whole 
body  of  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight  in  half  an  hour  after  the 
commencement  of  the  action.  They  retreated  upon  their  old 
path  down  the  Susquehanna,  and  were  pursued  to  a  considera-  . 
ble  distance.  Their  camp  was,  of  course,  taken,  and  the  plun- 
der they  had  gathered  recaptured.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was 
severe — nearly  forty  of  their  dead  ,being  left  on  the  field.  Co- 
lonel Willett's  loss  was  five  killed,  and  nine  wounded  and  miss- 
ing. Among  the  wounded  was  the  brave  Captain  M'Kean,  fa- 
tally. He  leceived  two  balls  early  in  the  engagement,  but  kept 
at  his  post  until  it  was  over,  and  the  rout  of  the  enemy  com 
plete.* 

There  was  one  very  painfiil  circumstance  attending  this  bat- 
fle.  In  their  excursion  to  Currietown,  the  day  before,  Doxsta- 
der  and  his  Indians  had  made  nine  prisoners,  among  whom 
were  Jacob  and  Frederick  Diefendorfi^,  Jacob  Myers  and  a  son, 
a  black  boy,  and  four  others.  The  moment  the  battle  com- 
menced, the  prisoners,  who  were  bound  to  standing  trees  for  se- 
curity, were  tomahawked  and  scalped  by  their  captors,  and  left 
as  dead.  The  bodies  of  these  unfortunate  men  were  buried  by 
Colonel  Willett's  troops.  Fortunately,  however,  the  graves 
were  superficial,  and  the  covering  slight — a  circumstance  which 
enabled  Jacob  DiefendorfF,  who,  though  stunned  and  apparently 
dead,  was  yet  alive,  to  disentomb  himself.  A  detachment  of  mili- 
tia, imder  Colonel  Veeder,  having  repaired  to  the  field  of  action 
after  Willett  had  returned  to  Fort  Rensselaer,  discovered  the  sup- 
posed deceased  on  the  outside  of  his  own  grave ;  and  he  has  lived 
to  fiimish  the  author  of  the  present  work  with  an  account  of  his 
own  burial  and  resurrection.t 

Captain  M'Kean  died,  greatly  lamented,  a  few  days  after  the 
detachment  had  returned  to  the  fort,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  an- 
nexed letter,  addressed  by  Colonel  Willett  to  the  commanding 
officer  at  Albany  :— 


♦  Wi11ett%N«nilivi»--Campbfll. 

t  SUCflmenti  of  Jacob  Diefeiidoifr  tod  Jaoob  Sammooi,  b  the  antixii'f 
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Colonel  Willett  to  General  Clinton, 

"  Sir  : — I  have  just  sent  some  of  the  wounded  levies  to  Sche- 
nectady, there  being  no  surgeon  here.  Doctor  Petrie,  the  sur- 
geon of  the  levies,  is  at  Grerman  Flatts,  where  he  has  several 
sick  and  wounded  to  attend ;  and  the  intercourse  between  here 
-and  there  is  too  dangerous  to  allow  travelling  without  a  guard. 
I  could  wish,  therefore,  to  have  a  surgeon  from  the  hospital  posted 
in  this  quarter. 

'<  This  place  does  not  afford  a  gill  of  rum  to  bathe  a  single 
wound.  The  two  barrels  designed  for  this  quarter  a  few  days 
ago,  met  with  a  regular  regiment  passing  down  the  country,  who 
very  irregularly  took  away  from  the  person  that  had  them  in  charge 
those  two  barrels  of  rum.  I  need  not  mention  to  you,  Sir,  that 
the  severe  duty  and  large  portion  of  fatigue  that  falls  to  the  lot 
of  the  troops  in  this  quarter,  make  rum  an  article  of  importance 
here,  and  diat  I  should  be  glad  to  see  some  in  the  County  of 
Tryon. 

"  This  morning  Captain  IVFKean  died  of  the  woimd  he  re- 
ceived yesterday.  In  him  we  have  lost  an  excellent  officer.  I 
feel  his  loss,  and  must  regret  it."* 

Shortly  after  the  irruption  of  Doxstader,  there  was  another 
descent  of  Indians  and  Tories  upon  Palatine,  which  was  an 
event  of  more  singularity  than  importance,  A  son  of  Colonel 
Jacob  Klock,  with  several  of  his  Tory  friends,  went  off  to  Ca- 
nada. He  returned  in  about  four  weeks  with  a  band  of  Indians 
and  Tories  to  fall  upon  the  settlement,  and  encamped  for  one 
night  in  the  vicinity  of  his  own  neighborhood.  During  the 
night,  one  of  the  number,  Philip  Helmer,  having  discovered  that 
a  part  of  th^ir  object  was  to  plunder  and  murder  the  family  of 
his  relative,  John  Bellinger,  determined  to  save  that  family. 
Taking  a  young  Indian  with  him,  therefore,  under  the  pretext 
of  reconnoitring  the  settlement,  he  proceeded  so  near  to  some  of 
the  houses,  that  the  Indian,  becoming  suspicious,  ran  back  to 
his  comrades.  Helmer's  object  was  to  surrender  himself  and 
cause  the  Indian  to  be  taken  prisoner ;  and  he  accordingly  de- 
livered himself  up  to  Judge  Nellis.  Expresses  were  immediately 
sent  to  Fort  Plain  and  Stone  Arabia  for  assistance ;  and  the 
enemy,  finding  themselves  betrayed,  took  to  the  woods.    Liea- 

•  CUotOQ  papifib 
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taiant  Sommons,  with  twenty-five  men,  was  ordered  by  Colonel 
Willett  to  go  in  pursuit ;  and  so  rapid  were  they  of  foot,  as  to 
arrive  at  the  enemy's  encampment  before  his  fires  had  gone  out 
William  Feeter,  with  six  other  volunteers,  was  sent  forward 
to  keep  his  trail.  In  about  two  miles  after  entering  the  woods, 
most  luckily  they  discovered  a  number  of  the  Indians  Ijring  fiat 
upon  the  ground.  The  latter  no  sooner  discerned  Feeter's 
approach,  than  they  rose  and  fired ;  but  one  of  their  number 
having  fiJlen  grievously  wounded  by  the  return  fire  of  Feeter's 
party,  while  they  were  stooping  down  to  re-load,  they  sprang  to 
fteir  feet  and  fied — Tories  and  all — leaving  their  provisions, 
knapsacks,  and  some  of  their  muskets.  They  ran  down  a  steep 
hill,  and  were  measurably  shielded  from  Feeter's  fire  by  the 
thickness  of  the  shrubbery  and  trees.  One  of  them  gave  him- 
self up  as  a  prisoner ;  three  more  were  wounded,  and  died  on 
flieir  way  to  Canada.  The  poor  Indian  first  wounded,  was 
put  to  death  by  Helmer,  who  ran  up  and  despatched  him  while 
he  was  begging  for  quarter !  * 

Colonel  Willett  took  early  occasion  to  make  the  Commander- 
in-chief  acquainted  with  the  deplorable  situation  to  which  this 
fine  region  of  country  had  been  reduced  by  the  repeated  visita- 
tions of  the  enemy.  In  his  letter  to  General  Washington  upon 
the  subject,  he  describes  the  beauty,  the  productiveness,  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  country  with  a  glowing  pen.  From 
this  communication  it  appears,  that  at  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  the  number  of  enrolled  militia  in  Tryon  county  amounted 
to  not  less  than  two  thousand  five  hundred ;  but  at  the  date 
of  the  letter,  (July  6,  1781,)  the  number  of  inhabitants  liable  to 
pay  taxes,  or  to  be  assessed  to  raise  men  for  the  public  service, 
was  estimated  at  no  more  than  twelve  hundred ;  while  the  num- 
ber liable  to  bear  arms  did  not  exceed  eight  hundred.  To  ac- 
count for  so  large  a  reduction  of  the  population,  it  was  estimated 
that  one-tfiird  had  been  killed  or  made  prisoners;  one-third  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy ;  and  one-third,  for  the  lime  being,  had 
abandoned  the  country.  The  situation  of  those  that  remained, 
the  Colonel  described  as  so  distressing  as  to  provoke  sympathy 
from  even  the  most  unfeeling  heart.    Those  who  could  afford 

«  Namtife  of  Colonel  William  Feeter,  in  the  anthor't  poaseaaiOD,  and  tho  of  Jft 
Cokmel  Feeter  k  yet  Ihring,  (18S7.) 
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tbe  expeme,  or  perfisinn  the  lab^,  had  erected  block-houses  cm 
their  own  faraus^  for  tbe  protectioix  of  their  ff^miliea. .  Eacli 
neighborhood  had  been  compelled  to  erect  a  fortification  fix 
itaelt,  within  which  their  families  resided  for  safety— from  ten 
to  fifijr  families  crowding  together  in  a  fort.  Of  these  worku 
there  were  twenty-four  between  Schenectady  and  Fort  Schuyler. 
At  the  time  of  writing  this  letter — or  rather  memoir,  for  tbe 
communication  was  extended  through  several  sheets — Colond 
Willett  stated  that  the  whole  number  of  men  then  under  his  cod»- 
mand,  exclude  of  the  militia,  did  not  exceed  two  hundred  and 
My,  But  he,  nevertheless,  kept  up  a  good  heart,  and  in  the  course 
of  bis  anticipations  of  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things, 
added — <<  Nor  shall  I  exceed  my  hopes,  if,  in  the  course  of  less 
"  than  twelve  months,  I  shall  be  able  to  convince  the  enemy  that 
"  they  are  not  without  vulnerable  quarters  in  these  parts."  The 
following  quotation  will  illustrate  alike  the  wisdom,  the  activity, 
and  the  skill  of  the  dispositions  made  by  Willett,  for  the  purposp 
not  only  of  bringing  order  out  of  confusion,  but  of  displaying 
his  strength  before  an  invisible  foe,  lurking  stealthily  about  in 
every  place  of  concealment,  on  all  sides  and  every  hand.  After 
stating  that  be  had  fixed  his  head-quarters  at  Canajoharie,  on 
account  of  its  centred  position,  he  proceeds : — "  My  intention  i^ 
<<  to  manage  business  so  as  to  have  an  opportunity  of  acquainting 
"  myself,  as  well  as  possible,  with  every  oflBu^er  and  soldier  I  may 
<<  have  in  charge.  In  order  the  better  to.  do  this,  I  propose,  as  far  a0 
^^  I  can*  make  it  any  way  convenient,  to  guard  the  different  post3 
"  by  detachments,  to  be  relieved  as  the  nature  of  the  case  will 
"  admit.  And  as  the  relieved  troops  will  always  return  to  Fort 
^<  Rensseker,  where  my  quarters  will  be,  I  shall  have  an  oppor- 
<<tunity  of  seeing  them  all  in  turn.  Having  troops  constantly 
<<  marching  backward  and  forward  through  the  country,  and 
<<  frequently  changing  their  route,  will  ansi^er  several  purp6se2^ 
^  such  as  will  easily  be  perceived  by  you,  sir,  without  mention- 
"  ing  them.  This  is  not  the  only  way  by  which  I  expect  to  b©- 
^  come  particularly  acquainted  with  the  troops  and  their  situar 
"  tion.  I  intend  occasionally  to  visit  every  part  of  the  country, 
<<  as  well  to  rectify  such  mistakes  as  are  common  among  thekiod 
"  of  troops  I  have  at  present  in  charge,  as  to  enable  me  to  ob- 
« serve  the  condition  of  the  militia,  upon  whose  aid  I  shall  be 
'<  under  the  necessity  of  placing  consideitKe  leUance." 
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The  effect  of  Oolooel  WUlett^s  presence  and  exampla  ww 
Tery  w>9a  p^cepitible.  The  f^is^  rf^po^ed  Ifae  most  unliisiled 
c#iifidenjce  m  him;  and  so  rapidly  did  he  io&m  sqnfiethiog'of 
his  own  fire  and  ^ergy  into  the  ix)soma  e¥en  of  the  dispirited 
and  brokm  militia,  that  they  pi^eseqtly  appeared  like  a  diJON^eeit 
race  of  m^*  An  illustration  of  this  &et  occBned  on^  night 
early  in  July.  The  Oripnel  was  ioiormed,  at  th^  hour  of  one 
o'clock  in  Hie  mornings  of  the  pi;es^ce  of  fifty  or  sixty  Indiam 
and  Tories  in  the  nejghborhoodi  at  only  about  mx  ntfles  di3tance« 
Having  barely  troops  enough  in  the  fort  to  guaxd  it,  he  seni 
immediately  for  a  Captain  of  the  militia,  and  in  one  hoiur^s  tim^ 
Aat  ofSk;er  was  in  search  of  the  enemy  at  the  head  of  seventy  umu 
It  is  not  often  that  much  good  results  firom  the  employment  of 
sgilitia.  Few  officers  can  do  any  thing  with  them.  Most  com- 
manders nothing..  But  Will^  was  on  exception  in  those  days, 
as  Genera)  Jackson  has  been  since,  WiUett,  like  Jackson,  poa^ 
sesaed  the  Acuity,  by  looking  into  the  eye^  c^hit?  men,  of  trans- 
fusing his  own  native  fire  into  their  bosi»ns  in  spite  oif  tben^ 
B^ves. 

Fortunately,  howeyer,  le^s  trouble  w^  nperienced  fixrni  the 
epemy  daring  the  Summer,  in  the  lower  section  of  the  Mohawk 
Yalley,  than  had  been  anticipated.  The  summary  and  severe 
chastisement  inflicted  upon  Doxstader  and  his  party  ht^  a  pow- 
erftil  efiEect  upon  that  irritating  branch  of  the  enemy's  service ; 
apd  for  more  than  three  months  afterward  the  inhabitants  were 
only  troubled  occasionally,  and  tb^  mearely  by  small  flying  par- 
ties of  the  enemy,  who  acconqplished  nothing  worthy  of  record. 

But  in  the  upper  section  of  the  Valley,  the  German  Flalts,  it 
iiras  otherwise,  and  several  spirited  affairs  occurred  in  that  neigh- 
borhood, attended  by  grfMit  bra^nery,  though  not  by  important 
consequence^.  The  name  of  &^(«nQn  Woodwoiib  has  twie^ 
or  thrice  occurred  iu  the  preceding  pages ;  once,  as  hairing  beea 
taken  a  prisoner  and  making  his  escape,  and  again  as  alona 
d^fMmg  a  bloek-house  north  of  Johnstown,  and  rqwilsing  ttie 
ooamy  ttom  his  fortress.  In  the  year  1781  he  was  eooumssiim* 
e^  A  ci^Mtain,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  eonpttiy  of  rangbra 
to  traverse  the  wooded  country  north  of  Fort  Dayton  and  the 
Oerman  Flatts.  He  succeeded  in  enlisting  a  company  of  forty 
brave  and  kindred*  spirits;  at  the  head  of  whom,  well  armed 
and  provided,  he  marched  from  Fort  DaytoQi  strikiiig  in  the 
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directicm  of  the  Royal  Grant,*  for  purposes  of  observation.  Afttf 
a  few  hours'  march,  one  of  Woodworth's  men,  beii^  a  short  dis- 
tance in  advance,  discovered  an  Indian,  evid^itiy  in  ambuscade, 
upon  iK^om  he  unmediately  fired.  Instantly  the  forest  resound- 
ed with  the  war-whoop,  and  Woodworth  with  his  little  band 
was  surrounded  by  double  his  own  number.  A  fiirious  and 
bloody  engagement  followed,  in  which  the  Rangers  and  Indians 
fought  hand  to  hand  with  great  desperation ;  and,  for  the  num- 
bers engageA,  there  was  cruel  slaughter.  A  fiercer  engagement, 
probably,  did  not  occur  during  the  war.  Woodworth  fell  dead. 
The  savages  were  the  victors ;  and  of  the  rangers,  only  fifteen 
escaped  to  tell  the  melancholy  fiite ;  oi  their  comrades.  Sev^nl 
were  taken  captive,  and  subsequently  exchanged.t 

Another  affair,  as  an  individual  exploit,  was  as  remarkable  for 
its  coolness  and  bravery,  as  for  the  singular  incident  occurring 
in  the  course  of  the  battle,  or  rather  siege,  by  which  the  leader 
of  the  enemy  was  made  to  supply  ammunition  to  be  used  against 
his  own  troops.  There  was,  and  is  to  this  day,  a  wealthy  Ger- 
man settlement  about  four  miles  north  of  the  village  of  Herki- 
mer, called  Shell's  Bush.  Among  those  of  the  settlers  who  had 
built  block-houses  of  their  own,  was  John  Christian  Shell.  His 
stockade  was  lai^  and  substantial,  and  well  calculated  for  de- 
fence. The  first  story  had  no  windows,  but  small  loop-hotes, 
through  which  the  inmates  could  fire  upon  any  persons  venturing 
to  assail  them.  The  second  story  projected  two  or  three  feet  over 
the  first,  so  constructed  that  the  garrison  could  either  fire  upon 
those  who  approached  too  near,  or  cast  down  missiles  upcm  their 
heads.  Shell  had  a  fiunily  of  six  sons,  the  youngest  two  of 
whom  were  twins  and  but  eight  years  old.  In  the  afternoon  of 
the  6th  of  August,  Donald  M'Donald,  one  of  the  Scotch  refiigees 
who  fled  firom  Johnstown,  made  an  attack  upon  Shell'^  IB^jiA 
at  the  head  of  a  band  of  sixty-six  Indians  and  Tories,  among 
the  latter  of  whom  were  two  celebrated  traitors,  named  Empie 
and  EasseUman.t  Most  of  the  inhabitants  of  Shell's  Bush,  ^ 
however,  had  takea  refiige  in  Fort  Dayton — four  miles  distent ; 
bat  John  Christian  Shell,  being  a  sturdy  believer  in  the  doctrins 

•  A  Urge  tract  of  land,  so  called  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  grant  from  the  Kin^ 
vnder  his  own  sign  manual,  to  Sir  WilHam  Johnion.  • 

I  Maniitcripu  of  the  Ref.  John  L  Shew, 
t  MS.  Mlaa  <r  Launn  Fovd. 
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that  erery  man's  house  is  his  castle,  refused  to  quit  his  own 
domicil.  He  and  his  sons^nrere  at  work  in  the  field  when 
M'Donald  and  his  party  made  thdor  appearance;  and  the  chil- 
dren w^e  unfortunately  separated  so  widely  from  their  father, 
as  to  &11  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  SheU  and  his  other  bo3rs 
succeeded  in  reaching  their  castle,  and  barricading  the  ponde- 
rous door.  And  then  commenced  the  battle.  •  The  besieged 
were  well  armed,  and  all  behaved  with  admirable  bravery ;  but 
none  more  bravely  than  Shell's  wife,  who  loaded  the  jHeces  as 
her  husband  and  sons  discharged  them.  The  battle  commenced 
at  two  o'clock,  and  continued  until  dark.  Several  attempts  were 
made  by  IMPDonald  to  set  fire  to  the  castle,  but  without  success ; 
and  his  forces  were  repeatedly  driven  back  by  the  galling  fire 
they  received.  M'Donald  at  length  procured  a  crow-bar  and 
attempted  to  jforce  the  door ;  but  while  thus  engaged  he  received  a 
shot  in  the  leg  firom  Shell's  blunderbuss,  which  put  him  hors 
du  combat.  None  of  his  men  being  sufficiently  near  at  the 
moment  to  rescue  him,  Shell,  quick  as  lightning,  opened  the  door, 
and  drew  him  within  the  walls  a.priscmer.  The  misfortune  of 
Shell  and  his  garrison  was,  that  their  ammunition  began  to  run 
low ;  but  M'Donald  was  v^ry  amply  provided,  and  to  save  his 
own  life,  he  surrendered  his  cartridges  to  the  garrison  to  fire 
upon  his  comrades.  Several  of  the  enemy  having  been  killed 
and  others  wounded,  they  now  drew  off  for  a  reqnte.  Shell 
and  his  troops,  moreover,  needed  a  little  breathing  time ;  and  feel- 
ing assured  that,  so  long  as  he  had  the  commanding  officer  of  the 
besi^rs  in  his  possession,  the  enemy  would  hardly  attempt  to 
bum  the  citadel,  he  ceased  firing.  He  then  went  up  stairs,  and 
sang  the  hymn  wUch  was  a  favorite  of  Luther  during  the  perils 
and  afflictions  of  the  Great  Reformer  in  his  controversies  with 
the  Pope.*  While  thus  engaged,  the  enemy  likewise  ceased  fir- 
ing. But  they  soon  afterward  rallied  again  to  the  fight,  and  made 
a  desperate  effort  to  carry  the  fortress  by  assault.  Rushing  up  to 
the  walls,  five  of  them  thrust  the  muzzles  of  their  guns  through 
the  loop-holes,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so,  than  Mrs.  Shell,  seizing 
an  axe,  by  quick  and  well-directed  blows  ruined  every  musket 
thus  thrust  through  the  walls,  by  bending  die  barrels !    A  few 

*  A  literal  tranBlatkm  of  this  hymn  ha«  been  furnished  the  author  by  Professoc 
Bokvm  of  Uanrard  UniTenitj,  which  will  be  found  in  No.  IU«  of  the  Appendix. 
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mote  vrell-Aincted  shots  by  Shell  and  his  sons  onee  moredtove 
the  assailants  bock.  Shell  thereupon  nui  up  tolbe  isecond  stoiy, 
just  in  the  twilight,  and  calling  oot  to  his  wife  with  a  loiid 
Toice,  informed  her  that  Captain  Small  was  approacMi^  firom 
Fort  Dayton  with  succors.  In  yet  louder  notes  he  then  exclaun* 
ed — ^^  Captain  Small,  march  your  company  rcmnA  upon  lEhie  side 
of  the  housd.  • '  Captain  German,  you  had  better  wheel  your 
men  off  to  the  left,  and  come  up  upon  that  side."  There  were, 
of  course,  no  troops  approaching ;  but  the  directions  of  SheD 
were  given  with  sAch  precision,  and  such  apparmt  earnest- 
ness and  sincerity,  Aat  the  stratagem  sticceeded,  and  the  enemy 
immediately  fled  to  the  woods,  taking  away  the  twii^led^e  as 
prisoners.*  Setting  the  best  provisions  they  ted  before  th^ 
reluctant  guest.  Shell  and  his  family  lost  no  time  in  repairing 
to  Fort  Dayton,  wliich  they  reached  in  safely — leaviug  MPDo- 
nald  in  the  quiet  possession  of  the  cai^le  he  ted  been  striving  to 
capture  in  vain.  Some  two  or  three  of  McDonald's  Indians 
lingered  about  the  premises  to  ascertmn  the  &te  df  their  leadet ; 
and  finding  that  Shell  and  his  family  had  evactiated  the  post 
ventured  in  to  visit  hiuL  Not  being  ri)le  to  remove  him,  how- 
ever, on  taking  tbemsdves  off,  ttey  charged  their  Grounded 
leader  to  inform  Shell,  that  if  he  would  be  kind  to  him,  (MDo- 
ilald,)  they  would  take  good  care  of  his  (Shell's)  captive  boys, 
ITDonald  was  the  next  day  removed  to  the  fort  by  Captain 
Small,  where  his  leg  was  amputated ;  but  the  blood  could  not 
be  stanched,  and  he  died  in  a  few  hours.f  Tte  lads  were  car- 
ded into  Canada.  The  loss  of  ^e  etletny  oti  the  gh)und  was 
cAeven  killed  and  six  wounded.  The  boys,  who  Were  resetted  af- 
ter the  war,  reported  that  they  took  twelve  of  their  x^unded  away 
with  them,  nine  of  whom  (]Ued  before  fhey  arrived  in  Canada.! 
At  a  subsequent  day.  Shell,  being  at  tnhork  in  the  field  with 
his  two  sons  at  no  great  distance  firom  the  foit,  was  fired  upon 
by  a  party  of  Indiims  concealed  iu  the  standing  wheat,  end 

*  One  of  Shell's  neighbors  lay  in  ambush  daring  the  battle^  and  heard  SbeD^ 
directions  to  Small  and  Getman.  ^ 

t  M1>onahl  ^ore  a  silveiwmcmnted  tomaha#k,  which  was  taken  from  hhn  hf 
Shell  It  was  mailbed  by  tfurtj  scalp^notobea,  showing  that  fbw  IndiiiiM  ooold  Imt^ 
been  more  industrious  than  himself  in  gathering  that  description  of  military  trophieiL 

I  Among  the  slain  was  a  white  man,  who  had  two  thumbs  oh  one -hand.  One  of 
Oielf  8  sons  is  yet  Ihring  in  Canada,  being  a  member  of  the  DunluLrd's  Society,  m 
the  iMig^rhood  of  Toronto. 
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Sbvetdy  wotincfed.  He  called  to  his  sons  not  to  allow  the-  In- 
ifians  to  scalp  him ;  and  neither  of  the  brave  boys  would  retreat 
tratil  a  goard  came  from  the  fort  to  tlieir  relief.  But  in  the  dis- 
charge of  fiiis  filial  duty,  one  of  them  was  killed  and  the  other 
wounded,  John  Christian  Shell  himself  died  of  his  wound,  in 
tile  fort  His  deeds  were  commemorated  in  one  of  the  most 
ludc  and  prosaic  of  ballads.  But  his  memory  is  jret  green  in 
the  remembrance  of  the  Grerman  population  of  Herkimer.* 

The  policy  of  the  enemy  at  the  north,  during  the  whole  sea- 
son, was  to  divide  their  own  forces  into  small  detachments,  and 
harass  the  border  settlements  at  as  many  different  points  as 
possible — ^thus  distracting  the  attention  of  the  people,  and  by  al- 
lowing them  neither  a  sense  of  security  nor  repose,  renderii^ 
them  disgusted  with  the  protracted  struggle.  The  most  formid- 
able movement  of  the,  Indians  and  Tories  during  the  Summer 
months,  was  the  descent  of  Captain  Cauldwell,  from  Niagara, 
upon  the  border  of  Ulster  Coimty,  at  the  head  of  about  four 
hundred  Indians  and  Tories.  The  first  intelligence  of  this  ir- 
ruption was  received  in  Albany  by  (Jeneral  Gansevoort,t  by 
letter,  as  follows : — 

OovEANOR  Clinton  to  General  Gansevoobt. 

"  Poughkeepsicj  August  14, 1781 
"Sm, 
<<  Last  Sunday,  a  body  of  the  enemy,  to  the  amount  of  about 
Aree  hundred  Indians  and  ninety  Tories,  appeared  on  the  firon- 
tiers  of  Ulster  Coimty.    They  took  a  small  scout  Colonel  Pool- 

*  This  account  of  John  Christian  Shell's  exploit  has  been  drawn  chiefly  from  the 
MS.  statement  of  the  venerable  Col.  V^illiam  Feeter,  yet  living  in  that  town,  [Fc^i. 
1838,]  and  from  the  ballad  mentioned  in  the  text,  which  contains  a  pathetic  and  paiw 
ticolar  recitation  of  tho  fkcts.  This  use  of  contemporaneous  ballads  as  anthority  for 
ftcts  is  well  sustained  by  precedent  Thierry  makes  bold  use  of  English  Norman 
ballads  for  his  history  of  the  Norman  Conquest ;  and  Prescott,  in  his  late  invaluable 
history  of  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  has  done  the  like  with  the  ancient 
CaJtilian  romance  and  Moorish  ballad. 

f  In  the  re-organixation  of  the  army,  at  the  dose  of  the  year  1780,  Cdond  Gan- 
ievoort  was  lefl  out  of  service  in  the  line,  by  seniority  m  rank  of  other  officers.  Being 
ft  brigadier  general  of  the  mifida,  however,  stationed  at  Albany,  his  services  were  In 
oontitraal  requisition,  since,  in  the  absence  of  regular  tmops,  his  brigade  was  the 
dnef  dependence  of  the  northern  section  of  the  State.  Hiff  activiiy  in  the  State  seN 
-^rice  was  incessant,  and  his  correspondence  with  the  Cbvemor  and  the  general  ofll- 
cere  of  the  regular  i^nday  «t  te  north,  heavitt  thm  t%  vay  former  perM.  See  A)l- 
pendix,  Na  IV. 
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ing  had  sent  out,  and  from  them  it  is  supposed  obtained  infor- 
mation of  the  disposition  of  the  levies  in  that  quarter,  whom  they 
passed  by,  and  were  first  discovered  at  the  settlement  of  War- 
wasing.  From  the  last  accounts  they  had  retired;  but  how 
far,  is  not  known.  The  militia  have  been  collected  and  marched 
to  oppose  or  pursue  them,  as  circumstances  may  render  expedi- 
ent. From  their  force,  it  is  not  probable  they  will  leave  the 
coimtry  without  attempting  farther  mischief  in  that  or  some 
other  quarter.  I  conceive  it  necessary,  therefore,  to  give  you 
this  information  that  you  may  take  proper  steps  with  your  mili- 
tia in  case  this  party  should  take  their  route  toward  the  frontier 
of  your  county ;  and  I  would  particularly  recommend  that  a 
part  of  your  brigade  be  immediately  marched  to  Schoharie,  for  ^ 
the  protection  of  that  settlement  until  this  party  shall  entirely 
have  gone  oflf.  The  account  of  the  enemy's  strength  is  from  one 
Trooman,  who  deserted  them ;  which  is  confirmed  from  their 
appearance  to  a  small  party  of  levies,  who  saw  them  paraded  at 
a  house  they  attacked^  and  which  the  party  defended.  By  a 
more  particular  account  received  this  morning,  (and  which  was 
the  first  that  demanded  credit,)  they  have  burnt  and  destroyed 
about  a  dozen  houses,  with  their  bams,  d^.,  among  which  are 
those  of  John  O.  Hardenburgh,  Esq.  They  killed  only  one  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  rest  having  made  a  timely  escape  from  their 
houses.  The  levies  stationed  there  were  by  no  means  sufficient 
to  turn  out  and  oppose  them ;  but  those  who  were  in  the  house 
defended  themselves  with  spirit  against  the  assaults  of  the  enemy, 
by  which  means  several  of  them  are  said  to  have  fallen,  and 
mGUiy  houses  were  saved. 

"  I  am,  with  great  esteem, 
"  Sir,  your  most  obd't  serv% 

**  Geo.  Clintow. 
^  Brig.  Oen.  Oansevoart.^ 

Ciqptain  Cauldwell  was  an  officer  in  Butler's  rangers.    Who 

*  Colonel  Vrooman,  At  Schoharie,  baWng  heard  of  the  inTanon  of  Ulater  Coaoty 
bj  Canldwell,  whKe  a  praeaing  letter  to  General  Qanaeroort,  for  aasiatanoe,  on  th« 
aame  day  that  the  Oofemor<wrote  from  Potighkeeptie.  Colonel  Henry  Van  Renn* 
adaer  wat  forthwith  ordered  to  Schoharie  with  his  regiment,  and  Colonel  Wempla 
waa  directed  to  aend  a  detachment  of  hia  regiment  thither,  from  Schenectady,  to- 
gether with  aa  many  of  the  Oneida  Indiana  «a  be  ooold  angafa.  Fortunately,  their 
Mnrieai  wave  not  reqaired  in  actioo. 
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was  the  Indian  leader  on  the  occasion,  is  not  known.  Their 
route  fifom  Niagara  had  been  by  way  of  Ate  Chemung,  and 
thence,  after  crossing  Ae  Susquehanna,  by  the  Lackawaxen  to 
the  Delaware.  The  stockade  forts  at  the  noijh  of  the  Lacka- 
waxen, and  at  Neversink,  liad  been  passed  unobserved.  Luck- 
ily, however,  for  the  inhabitants,  shortly  before  Cauldwell 
reached  the  settlements,  a  scouting  party  had  descried  his  ad- 
vance, and,  eluding  the  enemy's  pursuit,  had  succeeded  in  com- 
municating the  alarm  to  the  people,  who  at  once  fled  with  their 
most  valuable  ef^ts  to  the  picket  forts  erected  for  exactly  such 
emergencies.  ' 

It  was  just  at  the  first  blush  of  morning  that  Cauldwell  passed 
the  small  fortress  on  the  firontier  of  Warwasing.  Being  fired 
upon  by  the  sentinel,  the  report  alarmed  Captain  Hardenburgh, 
wlio,  with  a  guard  of  nine  men,  was  stationed  at  a  point  about 
three  miles  distant  from  the  fort.  Proceeding  immediately  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  Hardenburgh  and  his  little  band  met 
the  enemy  on  his  way,  directing  their  course  toward  the  ad- 
joining settlement  of  Mombackus — now  called  Rochester.  No- 
thing daunted,  the  Captain  gave  the  enemy  battle ;  but  being 
closely  pressed,  he  soon  discovered  that  his  retreat  had  been  cut  off 
by  a  party  of  Indians,  who  had  gained  his  rear.  In  this  dilem- 
ma, it  being  yet  not  quite  light,  Hardenburgh  with  his  party 
took  refuge  in  a  small  stone  house  near  by,  owned  by  a  Mr. 
Kettle,  which  had  probably  not  been  observed  by  the  enemy 
Here  they  found  six  militia-men  more — ^making  sixteen  in  all , 
and  being-  well  armed,  they  gave  the  invaders  a  warm  reception 
The  latter  advanced  several  times  to  carry  the  house  by  assault, 
but  as  some  of  their  number  were  each  time  doomed  to  fall,  they 
as  often  gave  way,  and  in  the  end  relinquished  the  undertaking — 
leaving  thirteen  dead  upon  the  field.  In  marching  forward  two 
miles  to  Hardenburgh's  house,  the  enemy  fell  in  with  Kettle,  the 
owner  of  the  premises  where  they  had  been  so  roughly  handled. 
He,  poor  fellow,  was  killed  and  scalped.* 

Captain  Henry  Pauling,  with  a  detachment  of  the  regiment 
of  State  levies  commanded  by  Colonel  Albert  Pauling,  was  sta- 
tioned at  a  point  about  six  miles  distant  from  the  ecene  of  the 
action  just  described.    He  hastened  forward,  but  arrived  too 

*  MS.  stttement  of  Captain  Valentine  DaTis,  in  the  antbor's  poMesaon. 
VOL.  II.  13 
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late  to  have  a  brush  with  the  eDemy,  and  tmly  in  Btamn  to  cap- 
ture one  straggling  priscmer  who  was  imgering  for  fruit  in  an  ap- 
ple orchard.*  Finding  his  reception  rather  warm,  and  p^ceiv^ 
ing  indications  of  farther  and  more  powerfiil  oppocition  to  his 
advance,  Cauldwell  was  already  in  ftiU  retreat  Nor  did  he 
eononence  retracing  his  steps  a  moment  too  soon  for  his  own 
aafety.  The  news  of  his  advance  having  reached  the  west  bank 
of  the  Hudson,  where  Colonel  Pauling,  of  the  Stale  levies,  and 
Colonel  John  Cantine,  with  a  body  of  militia,  were  stationedi 
those  officers  marched  immediately  to  the  reliefer  the  invaded 
settlements.  They  arrived  at  the  outskirts  in  time  to  catch  a 
glimpse  of  the  enemy's  rear,  and  to  relieve  some  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, among  whom  were  a  man  and  his  wife,  who  had  conduct- 
ed themselves  with  distinguished  bravery.  His  house  was  con- 
structed of  unhewn  logs,  in  the  woods,  and  in  advance  of  all 
withers.  On  the  appearance  of  4he  foe,  he  fled  to  his  castle  widi 
his  wife,  and  securing  it  in  the  best  manner  he  cQuld,  gave  bat- 
tle to  a  party  of  the  Indians  who  laid  siege  to  his  fortress.  B^ 
ing  well  armed,  he  defended  himself  with  so  much  spirit,  that 
they  recoiled  with  loss.  Finding,  after  several  attempts,  that  they 
could  not  force  an  entrance,  the  Indians  collected  a  heap  of  com- 
bustibles, and  set  fire  to  the  premises.  Retiring  a  short  distance 
to  see  the  result,  the  man  watched  his  opportunity,  and  rushing 
out  with  a  couple  of  buckets,  he  procured  water,  which  was 
dose  at  hand,  and  extinguished  the  fire.  The  Indians,  of  course, 
ran  down  upon  him ;  but  not  being  quick  enough  of  foot  to  pse- 
vent  his  gaining  the  door,  hurled  their  tomahawks  at  his  head — 
happily  without  effect.  He  entered  his  castle,  made  fost  his 
sally-port,  and  re-commenced  his  defence.  Just  at  this  moment 
Colcmel  Pauling  with  his  troops  appeared  in  sight,  whereupon 
the  Indians  raised  the  siege  and  departed.  Colonel  Pauling  was 
absent  in  pursuit  seven  days,  but  did  not  overtake  them.  The 
enemy  suffered  severely.  They  lost  a  goodly  number  of  their 
men ;  took  only  two  prisoners  and  but  little  plunder ;  and  were  so 
near  starvation,  that  they  were  compelled  to  devour  their  dpgs 
before  they  reached  their  head^juarter&l 

*  MS.  of  Major  Thotnai  Sammons,  who  was  at  this  time  serting  in  the  corps  of 
^ptflin  Patifin^  The  pfisoner  taken  ftom  the  enemy  was  feoogniked  as  an  t4d 
>Dei^hor  of  his  father's  at  Johnstown,  who  had  senred  in  the  company  of  whieh 
Jacob  Sammona  wia  the  liaotenant.  f.Mf^  SanBanoa. 
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The  Shawanese  and  oth^  western  Indians  ^eem  to  have 
lemained  comparatively  quiet  during  the  Spring  and  Summer 
of  1781.  The  Kentucky  settlements  were  for  the  most  part  un- 
molested, save  by  a  feeble  attack  upon  IFAfee's  station  near 
Harrodsburgh.  The  assailants,  however,  were  but  a  stra^ling 
party  of  Indians,  who  hung  about  the  stockade,  and  were  ulti- 
mately punished  tseverely  for  their  temerity.  Two  of  th^im  wert 
killed  by  an  equal  number  of  the  M'Afees,  whom,  having  left  the 
fert  for  some  purpose,  the  Indians  attempted  to  cut  off  on  their 
return.  The  Indians  then  oommenced  an  attack  upon  the  fort, 
but  a  party  of  cavalry  arriving  suddenly  from  Harrodsburgh, 
the  garrison  sallied  forth,  and  the  savages  were  quickly  dis- 
persed, with  a  loss  of  six  killed  outright,  and  several  others^ 
whom  they  bore  away,  wounded.  A  few  days  afterward,  Bry- 
ant's station,  which  was  yet  more  exposed,  was  visited  by  the 
Indians.  Bryant,  who  was  a  brother-in-law  of  Golcmel  Boon, 
having  arranged  a  large  hunting  party  of  twenty  men,  left  his 
hn  on  an  expedition  down  the  Elk-horn.  Having  divided  his 
eompany  in  order  to  sweep  a  broader  extent  of  country  for  game, 
by  reason  of  a  fog,  and  other  untoward  circumstances,  they  foil- 
ed of  uniting  at  the  points  designated.  Meantime  the  Indians 
were  hanging  about  both  divisions,  and  by  stratagem  succeeded 
in  defeating  both.  In  one  of  their  skirmishes  Bryant  was  mor 
tally  wounded,  and  another  man  severely.  It  wibis  reported  that 
the  himters,  taken  by  surprise,  were  deficient  in  firmness,  whep 
Br]Fant  fell.  On  the  following  day  they  ^ncoxuitered  the  bi 
dians  again,  and  defeated  them. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Increase  of  disaffection  in  the  North—Seiziirss  of  prominent  citisens  by  bands  «l 
loyaliats  from  Canada — Captivity  of  John  J.  Bleetker— Plot  against  General 
Oansevoort— Daring  attempt  npon  General  Schuyler  in  the  city  of  Albany,  bf 
John  Waltermeyer— Intrepidity  of  Margaret  Schuyler— Arrest  of  loyalists  at  the 
Beaver  Dams — Mysterious  movements  5"  the  enemy  on  Lake  Champlain — Con- 
troversy with  the  New-Hampshire  Grants-rSketch  of  its  origin— Outras^  of  the 
Vermont  insurgents— Declaration  of  Independence  by  the  Grants— Intemo«itioo 
of  Congress — ^Tts  authority  disregarded — Progress  of  the  controversy — Diflknk 
situation  of  General  Gansevoort— Suspected  mteroourse  of  the  Vermontesewitk 
the  enemy— Letter  of  Governor  Clinton— Invasion  of  the  Mohawk  country  br 
Major  Ross — ^Warrens-bush  ravaged — ^March  of  thi  enemy  to  Johnstown— Fot 
lowed  by  Willett  with  the  levies  and  militia— Battle  of  Johnstown— Ross  defeats 
ed— Pursued  by  Willett,  and  routed  at  Jerseyfield— Death  of  Walter  N.  BjtJer 
—General  progress  of  the  war— Arnold  in  Virginia— Returns  to  the  North,  and 
destroys  Groton  and  New  London— Siege  of  lorktown  and  capture  of  Com- 
wallis — Affairs  of  the  North — Meditated  treachery  of  Vermont— Message  of 
Governor  Clinton —Britiiih  open  a  correspondence  with  the  Vermont  insurgents — 
Mission  of  Ira  Allen  to  Canada — Separate  armistice  with  Vermont— StipuIaiioa« 
for  erecting  Vermont  into  a  royal  colony — Correspondence  whh  the  enemy  during 
the  Slimmer — Negotiations  renewed  at  Skenesborougb— St  Leger  ascends  the 
lake  with  a  strong  force — An  awkward  occurrence  for  the  Vermontese — ^Excite- 
ment at  the  seat  of  Government  of  the  Grants — ^Throwing  dust  in  the  eyas  of  the 
people— News  of  the  surrender  of  Comwsllis— Its  effect  in  Vermont — Causes  the 
hasty  return  of  St.  Lejger  to  Canada — Insurrection  in  the  north-eastern  towns  of 
New- York,  in  connexion  with  the  Vermontese — Trouble  of  Genera)  Gansevooft 
—•Unable  to  quell  the  insurgents^ — Cherokee  Indians — Close  of  the  year.' 

Emboldened  by  the  feeble  state  of  the  country,  and  by  the 
increased  numbers  of  the  disaffected  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Albany,  especially  at  the  north  of  that  city,  in  consequence  of  the 
equivocal  indications  in  Termont,  the  scouting  parties  of  the 
enemy  were  exceedingly  active  and  audacious  in  their  incur- 
sions. Their  chief  object  was  to  seize  the  persons  of  the  most 
emspicuous  and  influential  inhabitants,  for  transfer  into  Canada 
as  prisoners.  Among  the  notable  leaders  in  this  species  of  war- 
fiure  were  two  bold  partisans,  named  Joseph  Bettys  and  John 
Waltermfeyer.  The  daring  misdeeds  of  Bettys,  if  collected, 
would  of  themselves  furnish  materials  for  a  small  volume. 
Waltermeyer  was  perhaps  equally  daring,  but  less  savage  in  his 
disposition.  In  the  month  of  April,  a  party  of  fifteen  or  sixteoi 
0/  the  enemy  broke  in  upon  the  town  of  Coxsackie  and  the  conti- 
guous settlements,  carrying  off  several  prisoners ;  among  whom 
were  David  Abeel  and  his  son,  residing  a  few  nules  south  of 
Catskill. 
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At  the  nocth  of  Albany  several  active  citiasens  were  seized  and 
carried  away  in  the  course  of  the  season ;  amcmg  whom  wqs 
Mr.  John  J.  Bleecker,  of  Tomhanio,  whose  family  had  been 
broken  up  on  the  approach  of  Burgoyne,  four  years  previous. 
After  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  Mr.  Bleecker  returned  to  his 
sylvan  plantation,  where  ^he  had  lived  in  tranquility  until  the 
month  of  August  of  the  present  year ;  at  which  time  he  was  sur- 
prised-in  the  field,  while  assisting  his  laborers  in  the  wheat  har- 
vest, and  carried  away  with  two  of  his  men.  The  enemy  having 
stolen  upon  him  in  silence,  and  seized  him  without  permitting  an 
alarm,  Mrs.  Bleecker  was  ignorant  of  the  occurrences.  But,  her 
husband  not  returning,  as  he  was  wont,  on  the  approach  of  night, 
her  su^icions  were  awakened  that  all  was  not  right.  When  she 
sent  to  the  field,  he  was  not  there,  nor  could  trace  of  him  or  his 
laborers  be  found.  But  as  such  sudden  disappearances  were  not 
unusual,  his  &te  was  not  difficult  of  conjecture.  The  neighbor- 
hood was  alarmed,  and  search  for  him  made,  but  in  vain.  Mrs. 
Bleecker,  overwhelmed  with  grie^  gave  him  up  as  lost,  and  once 
more  set  her  face  for  Albany.  Fortunately,  however,  the  captors 
of  her  husband  fell  in  with  a  party  of  militia^mai  firom  Benning*- 
ton,  who  rescued  the  prisoners ;  and  Mr.  Bleecker  had  the  happi- 
ness to  rejoin  his  wife  after  six  days'  absence.* 

An  attempt  was  also  made,  during  the  same  season,  to  seize 
the  person  of  General  Oansevoort  Although,  as  has  aheady 
been  stated.  General  Gansevoort  was  no  longer  in  the  regular 
service,  yet,  as  an  experienced  officer,  and  the  commander  of 
die  militia  in  that  part  of  the  state,  his  services  and  his  counsels 
were  in  continual  requisition;  nor  was  there  a  more  active  offi- 
cer in  the  service,  regular  or  irr^ular,  or  one  more  burdened  with 
duties.  It  was  therefore  an  object  with  the  enemy  to  remove 
him  from  his  post  if  possible.  A  scheme  was  therefore  devised 
to  seize  him  at  One  of  the  ferries  which  he  was  about  to  cross ; 
the  execution  of  which  was  entrusted  to  a  hostile  partisan  named 
Tanckrcy.     By  some  means,  however,  Colonel  Henry  Van 

*  The  joy  experienced  by  Mrs.  Bleecker  on  agaih  beholding  her  husband,  so  far 
overcame  her  as  to  bring  on  a  fit  of  sicknese,  so  severe  at  nearly  to  prove  fataL 
Indeed,  the  events  of  1777,  particuhu'^  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  made  so  deep  aa 
impression  upon  her  mind,  that  she  never  recovered  her  happiness.  Hence  tlie 
^nsive  character  of  her  writings    She  died  at  Tomhanic  in  1783^  at  the  eadj 
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Ifcn^selaer,  at  Half  BRxitti  dbtaimed  infcrmatkm  of  the  project, 
and  lost  no  tittie  in  admoilishmg  the  Oeneml  of  his  dai^ner  bjr 
letter.  Ha^rtrtg  also  heard  of  the  renctearotw  of  Tartckrey  and 
his  gang,  Van  Renssdaer  despaitched  a  detachment  of  troops  a»- 
d^r  Major  Schermerhom,  for  their  apprehension.  They  wete 
fouM  at  the  house  of  a  Mr.  Douglass ;  but  before  Schermer- 
horn's  troops  had  surrounded  the  house,  their  apjMOach  Was  dis- 
corefed,  and  they  T^^ere  fired  upon  by  the  martiuders ;  all  rf 
whom,  with  a  single  exception,  succeedljd  in  getting  off  through 
the  rear  of  the  house.  Two  of  Schermerhom's  militia  were 
Womided.* 

But  the  boldest  enterprise  of  the  kind  was  the  projectea 
abduction  of  General  Schuyler  from  his  i^dence  in  Albany,  or 
rather  in  the  suburbs  of  that  city,  in  the  mcmth  of  August 
Schuyler  Was  not  at  that  time  in  the  army,  having  exchanged 
the  military  for  the  civil  service  of  Wis  country  two  years  before.f 
Still,  his  military  exertions  were  almost  as  great,  and  his  coun- 
itels  were  as  frequently  sought  and  as*  highly  valued,  as  though 
he  were  yet  in  command  of  the  department.  Added  to  which,  he 
h$d  been  specially  charged  by  the  Commander-in-chief  with  the 
prosecution  of  all  practicable  measures  for  intercepting  the  com- 
munications of  the  enemy.t  Aside  from  this  circumstance,  the 
Acquisition  of  a  person  of  hisr  consideration  as  a  prisoner,*  would 
hfitve  been  an  importi^it  object  to  Sir  Roderick  Efoldiinand,  the 
British  Commander  in  Canada.  A  desperate  effort  was  therefore 
resolved  upon  for  liis  capture.  For  this  purpose  John  Walter^- 
meyer,  the  bold  akid  reckless  Tory  partisan  dready  mentione(^ 

«  1^09.  Letter  of  OoL  Hmny  Van  HmeselEertoGeiiermlGMiflertoit. 

4  ^  It  was  not  uatU  the  Autuom  of  1778  that  the  conduct  of  General  Sdi^ki^ 
m  the  campaicrn  of  1777,  was  submitted  to  the  inrestigation  of  a  court-martiaL  Hm 
#ls  acquitted  of  every  cha^'ge  with  the  hi^est  honor,  and  the  sentence  was  €0D6niied 
b]rCoiigi^BS8.  H«  iMUy  aftei^ard,  opon  his  earnest  and  rc^»eated  soUdtatioiii^ 
had  le«Tetoi«lifafroiRtlMannj%««d*d«t«lBd  thrreiiitbder«r  UslihCo  tb^M^ 
Tioeof  his  oouBtry  in  its  political  councils.  He  had  prcYiousljr  been  in  Ceogmp^ 
and  on  his  return  lo  that  body,  after  the  termination  6t  his  military  life^  his  talents^ 
eiperience,  and  energy,  were  put  in  immediate  requisition ;  and  in  November,  1779^ 
he  was  appointed  to  confer  with  General  Washington  on  the  state  of  the  southern 
dspartMent  In  1781  he  was  in  the  Senate  of  this  state;  and  wherever  he  wmb 
placed,  and  whatever  might  be  the  business  before  him,  he  gt'te  the  utmoet  activity 
to  measures,  and  left  upon  them  the  impression  of  his  prudence  and  sagacHy.** — Chmm* 

t  Letter  firomWasfaingloa  to  General  Schuyler^  May  14, 1781. 
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was  despatehecl  to  the  naghborhood  of  Atiboii^  at  tke  head  of  a 
gaog  of  Tories,  Caoadians,  and  lodiaos..  He  had,  as  it  subae* 
quently  appeared,  beea  lurking  about  the  precincts  of  Albany 
for  eight  or  tea  days,  sheltered  by  the  thick  growth  of  low 
pines  and  shrub-oaks^  which  yet  ^re^d  over  imich  of  the  coni^ 
men  lande  appertaining  to  that  city ;  and  some  dark  intimations 
had  been  co^Tcyed  to  G^ieral  Schuyler  that  his  person  was^  m 
danger.  These  premonitions,  it  is  believed,  oame  first  from  a 
Dutch  rustic  who  had  fallen  into  the  hands  ol  Waltetnieyer,  and 
been  examined  as  to  the  means  of  d^nce  and  the  localities  oi 
the  General's  house,  and  who  had  been  released  only  after  taks 
upig  aUrOiKth  of  secrecy.  A  similar  caution  had  also  been  ccA^ 
▼eyed  to  him  by  a  loyalist  to  whom  the  intention  of  Waltermcyet 
was  known,  but  who  was  General  Schuyler's  perscmal  fidend. 
Of  course  the  General  and  his  family  were  contiaadly  on  the 
q¥i  vive,  since  the  frequ^icy  with  which  leading  citizens  had 
been  decoyed  into  ambush  and  take%  or  snatched  away  by  sm^ 
den  violence^  ajQbrded  ample  cause  for  the  eacereke  of  all  possb- 
Ue  vigilance  and  cauti(Hi.  In  addition,  moreover,  to  his  owtt 
Ipousehdd  proper,  the  General  had  a  guard  (tf  six  men ;  three  of 
whom  were  on  duty  by  day,  and  three  by  night 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  a  sultry  day  in  August,  4hat  tfa» 
G^aeral  was  sitting  wi,th  his  iisuxiily,  after  su^)er,  in  the  front 
hall  of  his  house^  all  the  doors  being  open,  when  a  servant  en* 
terod  to  say  that  a  stranger  waited  to  speak  wilh  him  at  the  back 
gale^  Such  an  unusual  request  at  once  excited  suspicion.  "*  Tha 
evening  was  so  exceedingly  warm  that  the  servants  had  dispers* 
ed.  The  three  sentinels  who  had  been  relieved  fot^the  night, 
were  asleep  in  the  cellar ;  and  the  three  who  should  have  been 
on  duty,  were  refreshing  themselves  at  full  length  on  the  gra«^  * 
plot  in  the  gard^  Instead,  however,  c^  re^nding  to  the  invi- 
tation to  meet  the  stranger  at  the  back  gate,  the  doors  of  thA. 
house  wese  instantly  closed  and  &slened.  The  Qeasipal  ran 
tahia  bed-chamber  for  his  arms ;  aiid  having  haslily  cK^Ieetsd. 
his  family  in  an  upper  apartment,  and  discovered  from  the  win- 
dows that  the  house  was  surrounded  by  armed  men,  a  pis- 
tol was  discharged  for  the  purpose  of  alarming  the  neglectful 
guards,  and  perchance  the  people  of  the  city.  At  the  same  mo* 
menl  Mrs.  Schuyler  perceived  that  her  infant  child  had  been 
left  in  their  bustle,  in  the  cradle  below^  two  flights  of  stairs.    Jn 
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an  agony  of  apprehension  she  was  flying  to  its  rescue,  bat 
the  General  would  not  pennit  her  to  leave  the  apartment. 
The  third  daughter,  Margaret,*  instantly  rushed  forth,  and  de- 
scending to  the  nursery,  which  was  \\f<m  the  ground  floor,  snatch- 
ed the  child  from  the  cradle,  where  it  was  yet  lying  unmolested. 
As  she  was  leaving  the  room  to  return,  a  tomahawk  was  hurled 
at  her  by  an  unseen  hand,  but  with  no  other  effect  than  slightly 
to  injure  her  dress.  On  ascending  a  private  stairway,  she  was 
met  by  Waltermeyer  himself,  who  exclaimed — ^'  Wench !  where 
is  your  master?''  She  replied,  with  great  presence  of  mind — 
<<  Grone  to  alarm  the  town."  The  villains  had  not,  indeed,  enter- 
ed the  house  unopposed,  for,  on  hearing  the  noise  when  they 
were  breaking  in  the  doors,  the  three  men  in  the  cellar  sprang 
up,  and  without  stopping  to  dress,  rushed  up  stairs  to  the  back 
hall,  where  their  arms  had  been  left  standing  for  convenience  if 
wanted,  and  into  which  the  assailants  were  forcing  their  way. 
Afost  unluckily,  however,  the  arms  of  the  guards  were  not  at  hand. 
Mrs.  Church,t  who  had  lately  returned  from  Boston,  perceiving 
that  her  little  sent  was  playing  with  the  muskets,  and  not  enter- 
taining the  slightest  suspicion  that  they  would  be  wanted,  had. 
caused  them  to  be  removed  a  few  hours  before  the  attack,  with- 
out informing  the  guard  of  the  circumstance.  The  brave  fellows 
had  therefore  no  other  means  of  resistance,  after  the  yielding 
of  the  doors,  than  by  dealing  blows  as  soundly  as  they  could 
with  their  fists,  and  also  by  embarrassing  the  progress  of  the 
enemy  otherwise  as  they  might,  while  the  G^ieral  was  collect- 
ing his  family  aloft. 

But  to  return  :  Miss  Margaret  had  no  sooner  informed  Wal- 
termeyeT  that  her  father  had  gone  abroad  for  reinforcements, 
4han  the  traitor  recalled  his  followers  from  the  dining-room — 
where  it  appeared  they  were  at  the  moment  engaged  in  bagging 
the  plate,  from  which  work  of  plunder  he  had  in  vain  urged 
them  to  desist,  that  they  might  perform  the  more  important  ob- 
ject of  their  mission — ^for  consultation.    Just  at  that  moment,  the 

V  Afterward  thefint  lady  of  the  present  venerable  and  excellent  General  Stephen 
Van  Rensselaer. 

t  Another  daughter  of  Qeneral  Schuyler,  married  to  John  R  Church,  Esq.,  an 
English  gentleman,  contractor  for  the  French  army  in  America,  and  afterward  n 
member  of  Parliament  He  died  in  1918.  (The  Tenerable  widow  of  Alexandtr 
Hamilton  is  also  a  daughter  of  Qeneral  Schuyler.] 

{  The  present  Captain  Philip  Church,  of  Alleghany  ooonty,  (If.  T.) 
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Oenera!  threw  iip  a  window,  and  widi  great  presence  of  mind 
called  out— <<  Come  on,  my  brave  fellows,  surround  the  house 
and  secure  the  villains  who  are  plundering."*  The  stratagem 
succeeded,  and  the  party  made  a  precipitate  retreat,  carrying  with 
them  the  three  men  who  had  vainly,  and  without  arms,  opposed 
their  entrance,!  one  of  whom  had  been  wounded  in  defending 
the  passage,  while  Waltermeyer  himself  was  slightly  wounded 
by  one.  of  the  shots  of  Schuyler  frwn  the  window.  Thus,  pro- 
videntially,.was  the  third  conspiracy  against  the  person  of  Gene- 
ral Schuyler  defeated.t  The  alarm  was  heard  in  the  city,  f<» 
the  General  had  fired  several  shots  during  the  afiay  ;  but  be* 
ibie  any  of  the  citizens  arrived  at  the  scene  of  action,  the  enemy 
had  fled. 

From  Albany,  Waltermeyer  directed  his  course  to  Ballston, 
where  he  arrived  at  about  day-break  on  the  next  morning. 
Taking  Cteneral  Gordon,  of  tliat  place,  a  prisoner  from  his  bed, 
the  Tory  leader  pursued  his  journey  back  to  Canada — shaving 
fisdled  in  the  principal  object  of  his  expedition. 

It  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  situation  of  a  people  dwell- 
ing in  such  perpetual  insecurity,  was  exceedingly  unpleasant 
Hor  were  they  in  dread  only  of  a  most  subde  and  wary  foe  from 
without  The  disaffected  were  more  numerous  than  ever  among 
themselves,  and  the  inhabitants  scarcely  knew  who  among  their 
own  neighbors  could  be  trusted.  Early  in  September  it  was 
represented  to  General  Gansevoort  that  the  disaffected  had  not 
oaly  become  formidable  in  numbers  in  the  western  and  south 
western  parts  of  the  County  <>f  Albany,  but  were  harboring  and 
administering  comfort  to  parties  of  the  enemy  sent  from  Canada, 
for  the  farther  prosecution  of  the  species  of  warfare  already  des- 
cribed in  the  present  chapter — adding  to  the  seizure  of  those 
men  who  were  most  active  in  the  cause  of  their,  coimtry,  the 
destruction  of  their  dwellings,  and  the  murder  of  their  women 


♦  Letter  oTSehuyler  to  Qeneral  Washington,  Aug,  1781. 

t  The  namee  of  the  guard  were,  John  Tobbe,  John  Corlies,  and  Hana  (John)  ' 
Waid.    They  were  earned  to  C^ada,  and  when  exchanged,  the  General  gare 
ihem  each  a  fimn  m  Saratoga  County.    Ward  is  still,  or  was  Tery  lately,  living, 
(Dec  1837.) 

X  The*particu1an  of  tins  intereethig  adventare  have  been  chiefly  deriTed  by  th« 
author  from  Mr§.  Cochran,  of  Oswego,  the  infant  who  was  rescued  from  the  cradle 
by  her  sister  Margaret 
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and  children/  Vodet  these  etrcumstaneei,  Colonel  Philip  P. 
Schuyler,  withe  strong  detachment  of  militia  from  GansetoerA 
brigade^  was  despatched  into  the  settlements  designated,  particu^ 
larly  to  ihe  BeaTer  Duns,  where  ttie  family  of  Captain  Deita 
had  been  so  croelly  mutdered  in  1777,  with  onlers  to  arrest  the 
disadfected,  and  bring  tliem  ta  Albany,  together  with  their  fhnu^ 
lies  and  eflMs.  The  orders  of  General  Gansevoort  were  issned 
on  the  9th  of  September.  On  the  16th,  Colonel  Schuyler  r©^ 
ported  that  he  had  executed  his  commission.  Fh>m  seventy  to 
a  hundred  families  "  of  -the  most  notoriously  disaf^tod,"  were 
arrested  and  brought  into  the  city,  where  they  were  placed  luif 
dera  more  rigiiaAl  sur^iHanoe  than  could  be  exereised  over 
them  in  their  own  township. 

But  while  these  summary  proceedings  were  rendering  the 
country  about  ^bany  more  secure  in  its  internal  relations,  the 
inhabitants  at  the  north  were  for  several  months  kept  in  a  stale 
of  ceaseless  inqtiietude  and  alarm,  by  the  movements  of  th« 
enemy  on  Lake  Champlain.  General  Heath  was  at  that  time 
invested  with  the  command  of  the  Northern  Department,  his 
head-quarters  being  in  the  Highlands.  At  Saratoga  General 
£Rark  was  in  command,  and  Lord  Stirling  was  ateo  at  the  north. 
Bat  as  the  Commander-in-chief  had  drawn  the  main  army  im 
Virginia,  there  were  but  few  r^fular  troops  at  the  disposal  of 
ttiose  officers.  The  consequence  was^  that  with  every  abrm 
from  Lake  Champlain,  (and  the  mysterious  movements  of  the 
enemy  rendered  those  aJarms  most  inoonvemently  frequent,)  Cte» 
.  neral  Stark  was  making  pressing  applications  ta  Geherri  Gen^ 
sevoort  for  assistance.  The  conduct  of  the  enemy  in  the  lake 
was  indeed  passing  strange.  It  was  ascertained  that  he  had 
more  than  once  ascended  the  take  from  St.  John's,  with  a  feree 
suffidently  strong,  in  the  tfien  e3qK)sed  »tUirtion  of  the  northern 
frontiei;!  to  make  a  fermidable  inroad  upon  the  settlements ;  and 
the  inhabitants  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  then  arrogating 
to  themselves  the  character  of  citizens  of  the  State  of  Yermont — 
'not  being  in  the  secrets  of  dieir  leaders — ^were  as  frequently 
alarmed  as  were  those  of  the  settlements  admitted  by  the  Ter- 
montese  to  belong  to  New- York.  Still  the  enemy  attempted 
nothing  beyond  landing  at  Crown  Point  and  Ticciidardga»  and 

*  Bia  offder  of  Ocnaral  QumifoatL 
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iliikiiig^Brfev  ocIlBMMEal  and  inexplicable  man(s«i-VTe»  with  his 
loCflla  upon  die  UoBi  Those  questioittible  movemeiits  -were  no 
Wbb  annoying  than  perpleKii^.to  the  Amenean'  generals.  Thfit 
a  deeoent  ii|x>n  some  point  was  intaended,  there  seemed  liStle 
msDO  to'cbubt.  It  was  most  lilcely  to  come  from  the  north; 
bat  wheneter  the  fleet  was  withdrawn  down  the  lake;  the  idea 
pwraikd  that  the  movenv^its  there  were  intended  to  create  a  df* 
wrsion,  while  the  actual  blow  might  be  anticipated  from  the" 
w«st  ki  snpport-of  4ihe  latter  opinion  was  positive  information", 
by  a  pBity  of  rettmiing  prisoners  from  Montreal,  on  the  19th  of 
SeptMnber,  ofthe  movements  of  between  two  and  three  hnndre^ 
of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment,  wha  were  evidently  preparingf 
ht  an  expedition  in  some  direction.* 

There  was*. yet  another  ^source  of  di^raction  to  the  state  au^ 
tborities,  civil  aiKi  military,  threatening  nothing  short  of  hostiU* 
ties  betweeor  New^Yorit  and  the  occupants  of  the  New  Hamp*- 
shsre  Grants.  A*  brief  skeCeh  of  the  cause  and  progress  of  the' 
dMfeultte^  here  refiftrred  to,  though  apparendy  foreign  to  the 
main  subject  of  ^  present  work,  is^neverthdess  deemed  essen-^ 
tU  to  a  just  understandhig  of  the  situation  of  is^fitirs  in  the 
Northern  Department.  iT^ose  who  are  versed'  in  the  early  his* 
tsary  of  New- York  and  Termonf,  cannot  be  ignorant  of  the  fkct, 
that  for  many  years  anterior  to  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  a 
controversy  had  existed  between  the  Governors  of  New  Hamp- 
shinB  and  New-York  rfespecthig  the  jurisdiction  of  the  territory 
now  constitmting  the  State  of  Vermont.  This  controversy  was 
begfutt  in  174f>,  and  continued  fifteen  years ;  during  wiiich  period 
Ae  Governor  of  New  Hampshire  was  in  tile  practice  of  making 
grants  of  lands  and  townships  in  the  disputed  territory,  fa 
1764  the  question  was  carried  up  to  the  King  in  council,  and  a 
deeition  rendered  ixt  fivor  of  New- York,  confirming  her  daiiff 
to  Ae  territory  north  of  Massachusetts,  as  fttr  east  as  the  Con* 
necticut  r?ver.  Under  this  decision,  the  Colonial  Government 
of  New- York  unwiseTy  gave  the  Order  in  Council  a  cottstmo- 
tio»  of  retttf^pteiive  operatit)^,  involving  the  question  df  title. 
The  grants  firom  the  Goveraar  of  New  Hampshire  were  de^* 
dared  void,  and  the  seltlecs  w«r«  apoft  Ihia  ground  called  on 
dther  to  surrender  their  charters,  or  to  re-purchase  their  lands 
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fipom  NeW'-Yivk.  This  demand  they  resiflted,  and  wi&  this 
resistance  the  controversy  was  renewed  in  another  form,  and 
continued  with  great  vehemence,  and  with  but  little  interrup- 
tion, for  many  years.*  About  die  year  1770  the  celebrated 
Ethan  Allen  became  conspicuous  as  a  leader  of  ^the  Green 
Mountain  Boys  "  in  these  proceedings.  A  military  organizatioii 
was  adopted,  and  the  mandates  of  the  courts  of  New-York  were 
disregarded,  and  its  officers  and  ministers  of  justice  openly  set 
at  defiance.  When  the  sheriff  t>f  Albany  appeared  with  his 
posse  comitatus^  the  Green  Mountain  Boys  opposed  fi»ce  to 
force,  and  drove  them  back.  Lord  Dunmore  was  then  at  the 
head  of  the  colonial  government  of  New- York,  and  ei^rted 
himself  actively  to  maintain  its  territorial  claim.  An  act  of  out* 
lawry  against  Allen  and  several  of  his  most  prominent  asso- 
ciates was  passed,  and  a  reward  of  fifty  pounds  offered  for  Al- 
len's  head.  Lord  Dunmore  issued  a  proclamation,  command- 
ing  the  sheriff  of  Albany  county  to  apprehend  the  offenders, 
and  commit  them  to  safe  custody,  that  they  might  be  brought 
to  condign  punishm^it  ;t  but  the  firiends  of  Allen  were  too  nu« 
merous,  resolute,  and  faithful,  to  allow  of  his  arrest,  or  in  any 
manner  to  suffer  his  personal  safaty  to  be  conq)romised.t 

Governor  Tryon,  who  succeeded  Lord  Dunmore,  endeavored, 
both  by  force  and  by  conciliation,  to  |  acify  the  pec^k  of  the 
Grants,  and  bring  them  back  to  their  fealty  to  New- York.  Bat 
in  vain.  Within  the  boundaries  of  the  disputed  territory,  the 
laws  of  New- York  were  inoperative.  It  was  to  no  purpose  t(iat 
civil  suits,  brought  by  the  New-Yoric  grantees,  were  decided  in 
their  favor ;  process  could  not  be  executed ;  the  settlers  who 
had  purchased  &nns  under  the  New- York  grantees,  were  forci* 
bly  driven  away ;  surveyors  were  arrested,  tried  under  the 
Lynch  code^  and  banished  xmder  the  penalty  of  death  should 
they  ever  again  be  cau^t  within  the  bounds  of  the  interdicted 
territory;}  and  those  who  presumed  to  hold  commissions  of  the 
peace  under  the  authority  of  New- Ycwk,  were  tried  by  the  same 
courts,  and  inhumanly  chastised  with  rods  on  their  naked  backii 
to  the  extent  of  two  hundred  stripes.] 

•  Slade'f  VennoDt  Sute  papan,  IntrodnotioD,  p.  17. 
t  Spurks's  Life  of  Ethan  Allen. 

t  President  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionarj.  §  Sparks— Life  of  Allen. 

I  Bj  way  of  indicating  their  feelings  toward  the  New-Yorkers,  there  was  an  inm 
at  BenniDgtoo,  called  tbe  **  Gnm  MmuMn  TtMmt**  Ifaaaigii  of  which  was  the 
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Such  was  the  postare  of  affidrs  between  New-York  and  the 
people  of  the  New  Ranqpshire  Grants,  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Revolution.  But  the  battle  of  Lexington  produced  a  shock 
which,  for  the  time  being,  arrested  the  prosecution  of  the  contro- 
versy. New-York  was  called  to  nerve  her  arm  for  a  higher 
and  nobler  conflict,  in  the  early  stages  of  which  die  was  gal- 
lantly assisted  by  the  recusant  settlers  of  the  Grants.  Ethan 
Allen  himself  struck  the  first  blow  at  the  north,  by  the  capture 
of  Ticonderc^ ;  and  his  martial  companion  in  resisting  the 
authorities  of  New- York,  Colonel  Seth  Warner,  rendered  effi- 
cient service  at  the  battle  of  Bennington.  Still,  the  Yermon- 
tese  did  not  forget,  while  New-York  was  exerting  her  energies 
elsewhere,  to  prosecute  their  own  designs  for  an  entire  alienaticHi 
from  New- York,  and  a  separate  stale  organization.*  To  this 
end  all  the  energies  of  the  chief  men  of  the  Grants  were  directed ; 
and  the  result  was,  that  the  Declaration  of  Independence  of  the 
British  crown,  by  Congress,  on  the  behalf  of  the  twelve  United 
Colonies,  of  July  4th,  1776^  was  followed  by  a  convention  of 
tiie  people  of  the  disputed  territory ;  which  convention,  on  the 
16th  of  January,  1777,  declared  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  to 
be  a  firee  and  independent  State,t  and  forwarded  a  memorial  to 
Congress,  praying  for  admission  into  the  Confederation. 

Indignant  at  this  procedure,  the  state  of  New- York  sought 
the  interposition  of  Congress.  The  justice  of  the  claim  of  New- 
York  was  fully  recognised  by  that  body ;  and  the  memorial  from 
the  Grants  was  dismissed,  by  a  resolution  "  that  the  independent 
"government  attempted  to  be  established  by  the  people  of  Yer- 
"mont,  could  derive  no  countenance  or  justification  from  any 
"  act  or  resolution  of  Congress."  But  the  people  of  the  Grants 
persist^  in  their  deftermination  to  assert  and  maintain  tlieir 
independence.   Nothing  daimted,  therefore,  by  the  adverse  action 

•kin  oft  catamount,  atuflTcd,  and  raised  on  a  poat  twenty-five  feet  from  the  ground, 
with  its  head  turned  toward  New-York,  giving  defiance  to  all  intruders  from  that 
quarter.  It  was  at  tHk  tavern  that  that  powerful  and  inexorable  though  ideal  per- 
aonage,  Judge  Lynch,  was  wont  to  hold  bia  courts  before  be  took  up  his  abode  at 
the  South.  Sometimes  the  delinquents,  who  were  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to 
answer  in  his  court  for  the -crime  of  purchasing  lands  of  the  real  owners,  or  for  ae- 
kiMwledging  the  government  to  whidi  by  law  they  belonged,  were  punished  by  be- 
ing suspended  by  cords  in  a  chair,  beneath  the  catamount,  for  two  hours.  This  was 
a  lenient  punishment.  The  more  common  one,  was  the  application  of  the  *^bueh 
9id^  to  the  naked  back^or,  in  other  words,  a  flagelladoD  with  beeeben  rods. 
*  Blades  Vermont  State  Papen— a  ?aliMblewoik«  t  IdeoL 
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c^Ckaigress^ihssypTOcee60iUy(oinD 

a  State  Government;  the  macbinery  of  which  was  folly  oet  ia 

iDotion  in  the  following  year,  1778. 

The  Legislature  of  New- York  still  attempted  to  assert  ils 
right  of  jurisdiction,  but  made  liberal  proffers  of  compromise  .ia 
r^^ard  to  titles  of  lands — offering  to  recognise  and  confirm  ,all 
Ihe  titles  which  had  previously  been  in  dispute.  A  proclama* 
tion  to  this  effect,  conceived  in  the  most  liberal  spirit^was  issaed 
by  Governor  Clinton,  in  February,  1778;  avowing,  liowevor, 
in  regard  to  the  contumacious,  "  the  rightftil  supremacy  of  N^of- 
*<  York  over  their  persons  and  property,  as  disaffected  subgectsL'^ 
But,  like  every  preceding  effort,  either  of  force  or  conciliatioii, 
the  present  was  of  no  avail.  iBthan  Allen  issued  aoounler* 
prodamatirfn  to  the  people  of  the  Grants,  and  the  work  of  their 
OTim  independent  ciganiaation  proceeded  wUbout  seriousjater- 
ruption.t  Ti^ey  were  the  more  encouraged  to  peesevare  in:  this 
course,  from  an  impression  that,  although  Congress  could 
not  then  sahction  proceedings  in  regard  to  New- York  that 
were  clearly  illegal ;  the  New  England  members,  and  some^^ 
the  Southern  also,  would,  nevertheless,  not  be  very  de^  moun* 
ers  at  their  success.  Boger  Sherman  maintained  that  Congre^B 
had  no  right  to  decide  the  controvensy,  and  was  supposed  to 
countenance  the  proceedings  of  which  New-York-  complained. 
Elbridge  Gerry  held  that  Yermont  was  etctra-pravinck^  ami 
had  a  perfect  right  to  her  independence.^  But  so  thought,  not 
New- York  and  Governor  Clinton;  and  the  organizaticm  ofta 
state  govemm^t  revived  the  heart-burnings  that  Jiad  subsided, 
and  re-enkindled  the  fires  of  discord  which  had  been  inactive 
during  the  first  three  or  .four  years  of  the  war.  The  causes  of 
irriitation  became  daily  mora  frequent  asd.ewapemtingi.mttll^ 
during  the  Summer  and  Autumn  of  the  praesnt  year,  the  pav* 
ties  were  again  on  the  verge  of  open  hostilities.  The  people  of 
the  Grants,  as  they  had  grown  in  strength,  had  increased  in  their 
arrogance,  until  they  had  extended  their  claibis  to  the  Hudsapi 
Tiver ;  and  it  was  no  diminution  of  the  peiplexities  of  New- 

♦  Blade's  Yermcmt  State  Papers. 

t  Respecting  this  nmniresto,  John  Jay  wrote  to  OourenearMerris-^**  Ethan  Al- 
len has  commenoed  aathor  and  orator.  A  phillippie  of  his  agunst  Ne?r*Torit  m 
hmded  about    There  is  qaaintnees,  impadenoo^  and  art  in  it*" 

X  life  of  GKmvemeor  Bfonti. 
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¥odc,  dM  stMdg  !indioaidons  appeared  in  wreral  of  ^  mefiibh 
-em: towns,  to  which  the  people  of  the  Ofants  had  pienouslj 
intarposttl  not  mm.  Ifae  ahadow  of  a  claim,  of  a  diflpoBhion  to 
f^.oipai'jto  ^YemKiitt. 

Meantime  Governor  Clinton,  inflexibly  determined  to  pnserre 
the  disputed  jurisdiction,  was  exerting  himself  to  the  utmo^ 
for  that  objeet;  and  in  order,  appaarendy,  ta  bring  the  ques- 
tion to  n  ffialy  several  persons  were  arres^  in  the  course 
of  the  Summer  of  1781,  within  the  territory  of  the  Grants,  un- 
fdor  Ihe  pretext  of -some  military  dsliD^ency.  This  procedure 
twis  tlie  aignal  for  another  tempest.  Governor  Chittenden  wrote 
to  ofieers  of  New-Tork,  demanding  die  release  of  the  prisoners 
taken  &om  the  Oiants — asserting  ttieir  determination  to  main- 
tain the  government  tbey  had  ^setup,'^  and  threatening  that, 
in  the  event  of  an  invasicm  of  the  territory  of  New<Tork  by  the 
oetmnon  enemy,  unless  those  prisoners  were  given  up,  tbey 
would  render  no  assistance  to  New-Toric  This  letter  aleo  con- 
stained  an  admonition,  ^that  power  wa?  not  limkied  only  to  New 
Yoijc't  Nor  was  this  all.  While  the  country  was  threatened 
by  invasicHi  both  from  tlie.nordi;and  the  west,  the  spirit  of  &e 
Yermont  insolvents  hegma  to  spread  among  the  militia  in  the 
northeam  towns  east  of  the  Hudson,  belonging  to  General  Ganse- 
voortfis  own  brigade.  Thus,  on  the  one  hand.  General  Stark 
was  CJGdling  upon  him  for  assistance  against  the  enemy  af^paxent 
ly  approadiing  from  Lake  Champkin,  at  the  same  time  that 
Governor  Clii^n  was  directing  him  toqtiell  the  spirit  of  insub- 
ordination along  the  Une  of  the  New  Hampshire  Gmnts;  and 
'both  of  tisesednties  were  to  be  discharged,  with  ai  knowledge  that 
.a  portion  of  hii»  own  command'was  infeeted.withthe  insurgent 
"spirit  Added'tO'all  which  was,  the  nedrasity  of  watching,  as 
iwith  tai  -eagWd  eye,  ^e  conduct  of  ftie  swBrms^of  kyyelists  wiA- 
^indMboeeiiiiof  Aibaayand  in  the  towns  odjaeent ;  while  finr 
hi»  greater  <comfiirt,  he  was  privitttely  informed  that  the  Qnm 
Mountain  Boys  were  maturing  a  plot  for  his  abductian.  *  MeaR- 
rtime  the  govierBment  of  the  Grants  had  eiected=  an  organizatum 
of  their  own  miliiaa,  and  discksures  had  been  made  to  tlK 

*  MS.  Letter  from  ThomaB  CbitteDden  to  Captain  Vaa  Rensselaer,  aroonj;  tlie 
Ganspvoert  papers. 

f  This  dark  and  rather  awkward  saying  was  fdll-of  aieaning,  as  wiO  appflar  ia^a 
f htsfjiinntfwtiatt  of iha  praaant  cbaptar.    • 
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govammeat  of  New-Tork,  imputing  to  the  leading  men  of  the 
Grants  a  design,  in  the  event  of  a  certain  contingency,  of  tfirow- 
ing  the  weight  of  their  own  forces  into  the  scale  of  the  Crown. 
The  following  letter  may  be  considered  important  in  this  con 
nexion: — 

Governor  Clinton  to  General  Gansevoort. 

^  Poughkeepsie,  Oct.AS.  1781. 
^Dear  Sir, 

<<  Your  letter  of  the  16th  instant  was  delivered  to  me  on  die 
evening  of  the  16th.  1  have  delayed  answering  it,  in  hopes  that 
the  Legislature  would  ete  this  have  formed  a  quorum,  luid  that 
I  might  have  availed  myself  of  their  advice  on  the  subject  to 
which  it  relates ;  but  as  this  is  ncft  yet  the  case,  and  it  is  uncer- 
tain when  I  shall  be  enabled  to  lay  the  matter  before  them,  I 
conceive  it  might  be  improper  longer  to  defer  expressing  my 
own  sentiments  to  you  on  this  subject. 

^'  The  differant  unwarrantable  attempts,  during  the  Summer, 
of  the  people  on  the  Grants  to  establish  their  usurped  jur\^c- 
tion,  even  beyond  their  former  claim,  and  the  repetition  of  it 
(alluded  to  in  your  letter,)  in  direct  opposition  to  a  resolution  of 
Congress  injurious  to  this  State  and  favorable  to  their  project  of 
independence,  and  at  a  time  when  the  common  enemy  are  advanc- 
ing, can  only  be  accounted  for  by  what  other  parts  of  their  con- 
duct have  given  us  too  much  reason  to  suspect — disaffection  to 
the  common  cause.  On  my  part,  I  have  hitherto  shown  a  dis- 
position to  evade  entering  into  any  altercation  with  them,  that 
might,  in  its  most  remote  consequence,  give  encouragement  to 
the  «aemy,  and  expose  the  frontier  settlements  to  their  ravages ; 
and  from  these  considerations  alone  I  have  submitted  to  insults 
which  otherwise  would  not  havebe^  borne  with ;  and  I  could 
have  wished  to  have  continued  this  kind  of  conduct  until  the 
approaching  season  would  have  secured  us  against  the  incnr- 
sions  of  the  common  enemy.  But  as  from  the  accounts  con- 
tained in  Colonel  Tan  Rensselaer's  letter,  it  would  appear  that 
the  militia  embodying  under  Mr.  Chittenden's  oid&n  are  finr  the 
service  of  the  enemy,  and  that  their  first  object  was  to  make  you 
a  prisoner,  it  would  be  unjustifiable  to  suffer  them  to  proceed. 
It  is  therefore  my  desire  that  you  maintain  your  authority 
throughout  every  part  of  your  brigade^  and  for  this  purpose,  that' 
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you  carry  die  laws  of  the  State  into  execution  against  those  who 
diall  presume  to  disobey  your  lawful  orders.  I  would  only  ob- 
serve that  these  sentiments  are  founded  on  an  idea  that  the  ac- 
ooimts  given  by  Col.  Van  Rensselaer  in  his  letter  may  be  relied 
on ;  it  being  still  my  earnest  desire,  for  the  reasons  above  ex- 
plamed,  not  to  do  any  thing  that  will  bring  matters  to  extremi- 
ties, at  least  before  the  close  of  the  campaign,  if  it  can  consistently 
be  avoided. 

^  In  my  last,  I  should  have  mentioned  to  you  that  it  was  not 
in  my  power  to  send  you  a  supply  of  ammunition ;  but,  as  I  had 
reason  to  believe  you  were  gone  to  Sarat(^i;a^  I  conceived  it  im- 
proper to  say  any  thing  on  the  subject  lest  my  letter  might  mis- 
carry. You  may  recollect  that  of  the  whole  supply  ordered 
by  GeneiQil  Washington,  last  Spring,  for  the  use  of  the  militia, 
five  hundred  pounds  is  all  that  has  been  received  in  the  state 
magazine,  which  you  will  easily  conceive  to  be  £5tr  short  of 
what  was  necessary  for  the  other  exposed  parts  of  the  state. 
With  respect  to  provisions,  it  is  equally  out  of  my  power  to  fur- 
nish you  with  any,  but  what  the  state  agent,  who  is  now  with 
you,  may  be  able  to  procure. 

<<  I  am,  with  great  respect  and  esteenii 
«  Dear  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obed't  serv% 
"  Geo.  Clinton. 
^  Brig.  Oen.  GansevoartJ' 

But  the  controversy  with  the  people  of  the  Grafts  was  sud- 
denly  interrupted,  just  at  this  juncture,  though  for  a  short  period 
only,  by  the  most  formidable  invasion  of  the  Mohawk  Yalley 
which  had  taken  place  during  the  present  year.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  last  irruption  of  the  enemy  into  that  section  of  the  country,  ct 
any  importance,  during  the  struggle  of  the  revolution. 

It  has  been  seen,  from  the  commencement  of  the  contest,  that 
the  Johnsons,  and  those  loyalists  from  Tryon  County  most  in- 
timate in  their  alliance  witfi  them,  appeared  to  be  stimulated  by 
some  peculiar  and  ever-active  principle  of  hostility  against  the 
former  seat  of  the  Baronet,  and  the  district  of  country  by  which 
it  was  environed.  Another  expedition  against  Johnstown  was 
therefore  secretly  planned  in*the  Summer  of  1781,  and  executed 
with  such  silent  celerity,  that  on  the  24th  of  October  '•'  the  Phi-' 
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Uatines  ^  were  actually  <<  upon  "  the  setlieineiite  befine  Aeir  ap> 
proach  was  suspected.  This  ezpaditioii  wae  argtaasodd,  at 
Buck's  Island,  in  the  riyer  St  Lawienee,  a  few  miles  below  tfa» 
foot  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  consisted  of  four  companies  of  the  se- 
cond  battalion  of  Sir  John  Johnson's  regiment  of  Royal  Greens^ 
Colonel  Butler'^  rangers,  under  the  directicMi  of  Major  Butler, 
his  son,  and  two  hundred  Indians — ^numbering  in  all  about  one 
thousand  men,  under  the  command  of  Major  Ross.*  Prpoeed* 
ing  from  Buck's  Island  to  Oswego,  and  thence  through  the 
Oneida  Lake,  they  struck  off  thnxigh  the  south-eastern  forests 
from  that  point,  and  traversed  the  woods  with  such  secrecy  as 
to  t»-eak  in  upon  Warrensbush,t  near  the  junction  of  the  Scho^ 
harie-kill  with  the  Mohawk  river,  as  suddenly  as  though  they 
had  sprung  up  from  the  earth  like  the  warriors  fromsthe  dra- 
gon's teeth  of  Cadmus,  full  grown,  and  all  in  arms,  in  a  single 
night  This  was  on  the  24th  of  October .t  Warren^Mish  warn 
about  twenty  miles  east  from  Fort  Rensselaer^  the  headquarters 
ot  Colonel  Willett ;  so  that  Ross  and  Butler  had  ample  time  for 
the  work  of  havoc  and  devastation  on  the  south  side  of  the  river, 
and  to  cross  over  to  the  north  side,  before  the  former  could  rally  faia 
forces  and  dispute  their  farther  progress.  Not  a  moment  was 
lost  by  Colonel  Willett,  on  hearing  the  news,  in  making  such 
dispositions  to  repel  the  unexpected  invaders,  a&  were  within 
his  limited  means.  With  such  forces  as  were  in  the  garriscm, 
together  with  such  additional  recruits  from  the  militia  as  could 
be  collected  in  the  neighborhood,  Willett  marched  for  Fort 
Hunter  on  the  same  evening — simultaneously  despatching  or- 
^rs  for  the  militia  and  levies  in  contiguous  posts  and  settle* 

*  Such  18  the  estimate  of  the  mtnuflcript  acooanta  which  have  baea  Ibroiabed  la 
the  author.  It  is,  however,  too  high,  unless  Major  Butler  carried  an  errooeouaaUt^ 
ment  in  his  pocket.  According  to  a  memorandum  Tound  in  his  pocket-book,  after 
his  fall,  the  force  of  Major  Ross  was  made  up  as  follows : — Eighth  regiment,  twenty* 
fire;  thirty-fourth  ditto, one  hundred;  eighty-fourth  ditto,  Highfonders,  thirty-aiz ; 
8b  John's,  one  hundred  and  twenty ;  Lakers  Independenta,  fortjF ;  Butler's  nnfspm^ 
one  hundred  and  fifty;  Yagers,  twelve;  Indians,  one  hundred  and  thirty.— Total 
aiz  hundred  and  seventy.-- Ftde  Letter  of  Colonel  Willett  to  Lord  Stirling,  JUmon^s 
Mtenttnbrunc^t 

t  A  seuleroent  planted  by  Sir  Peter  Warren,  the  ondeof  Sir  Winiam  Jobnaoo'-* 
Md  the  first  place  of  rendeaoe  of  the  latter  gentleman  eflar  bis  anival  in  America. 

I  Campbdl  states  that  this  invasion  was  in  August.  Mi^r  Sammons  dates  it 
the  22d  of  that  month.  Cdooet  Willett  gives  the  date  of  Oct  24— which  was  ob> 
vpaaiy  ocnrect,  since  tne  second  part  of  the  battle  was  fought  in  a  snow-storm. 
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i&ents,  to  follow  and  jem  bim  with  all  possible  expedition.  By 
msrching'  all  night,  the  Colonel  ireached  Fort  Hunter  early  in 
tte  following  morning,  where  he  learned  that  the  enemy  were 
aiready  in  the  occupation  of  Johnstown.  The  depth  of  the 
river  was  such  that  floats  were  necessary  in  crossing  it,  and  al- 
tfiough  Willett  had  but  four  himdred  and  sixteen  men  all  told — 
only  half  the  enemy's  number,  exclusive  of  the  Indians — yet  it 
was  afternoon  before  the  crossing  was  effected.  Ross  and  But- 
ler had  crossed  the  river  some  distance  below  Tripe's  Hill  the 
preceding  day,  and  nloved  thence  directly  upon  Johnstown — 
killing  and  taking  the  people  prisoners,  and  destroying  btiildings, 
and  cattle,  and  whatsoever  came  in  their  way.  Soon  after  as- 
cending the  hill  just  mentioned,  the  enemy  came  upon  a  small 
scouting  party  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Saulkill,  who  was 
on  horseback.  He  was  fired  upon  by  the  enemy's  advance, 
and  fell  dead  to  the  ground.  His  men  sought  safety  in  flight, 
and  succeeded.*  This  was  early  in  the  morning  of  the  26th, 
The  advance  of  the  enemy  being  sloV,  they  did  not  arrive  at 
the  village  of  Johnstown  until  past  12  o'clock  at  noon.  Even 
then,  the  main  body  of  their  forces,  avoiding  the  town,  marched 
round  to  the  west,  halting  upon  the  grounds  of  the  Baronial 
hall.  The  enemy's  baggage  wagons,  however,  passed  through 
the  village,  and  their  conductors  were  fired  upon  fi-om  the  old 
jail — then  serving  the  purpose  of  a  fortress.  One  man  only 
was  wounded  by  thh  consumption  of  ammunition. 

Having  effected  the  passage  of  the  river,  Colonel  Willett 
pushed  on  in  pursuit  with  all  possible  expe<fition.  But  deem- 
itig  it  unwise,  where  the  disparity  of  their  respective  forces  was 
so  great,  to  hazard  an  attack  in  front  with  his  whole  force,  the 
position  of  the  enemy  was  no  sooner  ascertained  with  certainty, 
than  Major  Rowley,  of  Massachusetts,  was  detached  with  a  small 
body  of  the  Tryon  County  militia,  and  about  sixty  levies  firom 
his  own  state,  for  the  purpose,  by  a  circuitous  march,  of 
outflanking  the  enemy,  and  falling  upon  his  rear — thus  at- 
tacking in  firont  and  rear  at  the  same  time.  These,  and  other 
necessary  dispositions  having  been  adjusted,  Willett  advanced 
upon  die  enemy  at  the  head  of  his  column.    Entering  an  open 

♦  In  one  of  the  manuscript  accounts  of  tliis  battle,  Uie  fruit  of  my  researches  in 
the  Mohawk  Valley,  h  is  stated  that  Saulkill  waft  not  connected  with  the  scout,  bat 
WB  paaeiag  at  the  moment  on  lis  way  lo  Albany. 
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fidd  adjoining  to  that  occupied  by  the  enemy,  Wil^jptt  displayed 
his  right  into  line,  and  pressed  Major  Ross  so  closely  as  to  c(hii- 
pel  him  to  retire  into  the  fringe  of  a  neighboring  wood.  Here 
a  skirmishing  was  kept  up  while  the  remainder  of  the  Ameri- 
cans were  advancing  briskly  in  two  columns,  to  bear  a  part 
The  battle  became  spirited  and  general ;  and  although  the  only 
field-piece  belonging  to  the  Americcuis  was  taken,  it  was  speedi- 
ly re-taken,  and  for  a  time  the  action  proceeded  with  a  promise 
of  victory.  But  just  at  the  crisis,  the  militia  of  Willett  were 
seized  with  one  of  those  causeless  and  unaccountable  panicS| 
which  on  most  occasions  render  that  description  of  troops  worse 
than  useless  in  battle,  and  without  any  cause  the  whole  of  the 
right  wing  turned  about  and  fled.*  The  field-piece  was  aban- 
doned and  the  ammunition  wagon  blown  up.  The  former,  of 
course,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  Colonel  Willett  did 
his  utmost  to  rally  his  men,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  ran  in 
the  utmost  confusion  to  the  stone  church  in  the  village.  Here, 
having  induced  them  to  f  make  u  halt,  the  Colonel  commenced 
bringing  them  again  into  such  order  as  best  he  might  But  the 
defeat  would  still  have  been  complete,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
precautionary  disposition  previously  made  of  Major  Rowley. 
Most  fortunately,  as  it  happened,  that  officer  emerged  from  the 
woods,  and  arrived  upon  Uie  field,  just  in  time  to  fall  upon  the 
enemjr's  rear  in  the  very  moment  of  their  exultation  at  th^ 
easy  victory.  Rowley  pressed  the  attack  with  great  vigor  and 
intrepidity,  while  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  making  prisoners 
of  the  stragglers,  and  the  Indies  were  scalping  those  who  fell 
into  their  hands.  The  fight  was  now  maintained  with  equal 
obstinacy  and  irregularity  for  a  considerable  time.  Major 
Rowley  was  early  wounded  by  a  shot  through  the  ankle,  and 
carried  fi-om  the  field ;  and  the  enemy  were  engaged  in  dLSTerent 
bodies,  sometimes  in  small  parties  separated  nearly  a  mile  from 
each  other.  In  some  of  these  contests  the  advantage  was  on 
the  side  of  the  enemy,  and  in  others  the  Americans  were  the 
temporary  victors.  The  battle  continued  after  this  fashion 
until  near  sunset,  when,  finding  such  to  be  the  fact,  and  that 
Rowley's  detachment  alone  was  holding  the  enemy  at  Iny, 
Willett  was  enabled  to  collect  a  respectable  force,  with  which 

•  L^er  of  Colooel  Willett  to  Lord  Stirling. 
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be  returned  to  the  field,  and  again  mingled  in  the  fight.  The 
battle  was  severely  contested  until  dark,  when  the  enemy, 
pressed  upon  all  sides,  retreated  in  discomfiture  to  the  woods — 
nor  stopped  short  of  a  mountain  top,  six  miles  distant. .  Among 
the  oflicers  who  signalised  themselves  on  this  occasion,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  two  leaders,  Willett  and  Rowley,  was  the  brave  Cap- 
tain Gardenier,  who  fought  with  such  desperation  at  the  battle 
of  Oriskany,  and  was  so  severely  wounded  in  the  death-struggle 
with  one  of  the  McDonalds.  After  the  enemy  had  retired,  Co- 
lonel Wilfett  procured  lights,  and  caused  the  wounded  of  the 
enemy,  as  well  a^  his  own,  to  be  collected,  and  their  wounds 
carefiilly  dressed.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  was  about  forty. 
mie  enemy  lost  about  the  same  number  killed,  and  some  fifty 
prisoners.  The  Tryon  County  militia,  under  Major  Rowley, 
behaved  nobly. 

Knowing  the  direction  firom  which  Ross  and  Butler  had  ap- 
proached, and  that  their  batteaux  had  been  Jefl  at  the  Oneida 
Lake,  Colonel  Willett  lost  not  a  moment  in  making  arrangements 
to  cut  off  their  means  of  retroat  by  the  destruction  of  their  boats, 
while  he  likewise  determined,  if  possible,  to  throw  himself  into 
iheir  front.  Having  been  apprised  by  some  of  Ross's  prisoners, 
who  had  made  their  escape  in  the  night,  that  it  was  his  intention 
to  strike  at  the  frontiers  of  Stone  Arabia,  in  order  to  obtain  a 
supply  of  provisions,  Willett  marched  to  that  place  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  and  encamped  there  that  day  and  night,  push- 
ing forward  a  detachment  of  troops,  with  instructions  to  proceed 
by  forced  marches  to  the  Oneida  Lake  and  destroy  the  boats. 
Ascertaining,  on  the  morning  of  the  27th,  that  Ross  had  avoided 
Stone  Arabia  by  striking  deeper  into  the  wilderness,  Willett 
'  hastened  forward  to  the  German  Platts,  where  he  had  the  mor- 
tification, on  the  28th,  to  learn  that  the  party  ordered  to  the  lake 
had  returned  without  performing  their  duty.* 

While  at  Stone  Arabia,  a  scouting  party  had  been  sent  upon 
the  enemy's  trail  by  Willett,  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  laid 
his  course  in  the  anticipated  direction,  or  whether  he  might 
not  have  inclined  farther  to  the  north,  with  a  view  of  returning 
directly  through  the  wilderness  to  Buck's  Island.  The  scouts 
having  satisfied  themselves  that  the  latter  course  would  be  taken 

*  WiUett*!  Letter  to  Lord  Stiiltiig. 
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by  Ross,  hastily  returned ;  and  the  result  of  their  otwryation  was 
communicated  to  WiUett  by  oxprass.* 

Immedit^ly  on  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Willett  det^- 
mined,  if  possible,  to  strike  another  blow.  Having  been  joined 
by  about  sixty  warriors  of  ihe  Oneida  tribe,  together  with  some 
additional  levies  ouid  militia-men,  the  Colonei}  selected  about  four 
hundred  of  his  choicest  troops,  and  furnishing  them  with  pro- 
visions for  five  days,  on  the  29th  struck  off  to  the  .northward, 
along  the  course  of  the  West  Canada  Creek.  They  marched 
the  whole  of  that  day  through  a  driving  snow-istorm,  halting  at 
night  in  a  thick  wood  on  the  Royal  Grant  Supposing  it  prdba- 
ble  that  the  enemy  could  not  be  &r  distant,  Jaqob  Sammons  was 
detached  with  two  Oneida  Indians  to  advance  yet  (further  into  the 
wilderness,  and,  under  cover  of  the  darkness,  make  such  discove- 
ries as  might  be  in  their  power.  "  It  was  with  much  reluctance/' 
says  Sammons  in  his  narrative,  ^<  that  I  undertook  this  business.'* 
They  hadnot  proceeded  far  before  the  Indians  discoveredthe  prints 
of  footsteps.  Having  knelt  down  and  scrutinised  them  closely, 
they  pronounced  them  fresh,  and  refused  any  longer  to  advance. 
Taking  Sammons  by  the  arm,  they  entreated  him  to  return ;  bat 
be  declined,  and  they  separated.  The  intrepid  scout  soon  d&- 
SK^ried  fires  kindling  amid  the  deep  forest-gloom,  toward  wtnch  he 
cautiously  approached  until  he  was  enabled  to  take  a  survey  of  the 
enemy's  camp.  Having  obtained  all  necessary  information,  and 
narrowly  escaped  detection  withal,  he  returned  to  the  camp  of  the 
Americans.  Willett  had  kept  his  troops  under  arms  awaiting  the 
return  of  Sammons ;  but  learning  from  the  latter  that  the  enemy- 
were  well  provided  with  bayonets,  of  which  his  own  mwi  were 
deficient,  a  night  attack  upon  the  camp  was  judged  imprud^4| 
and  he  bivouacked  his  forces  on  the  spot.t  * 

Willett  lost  no  tiipe  in  advancing  on  the  following  mora- 
ing,  with  a  view  of  bringing  the  enemy  to  an  engagement.  But 
the  latter  had  been  as  early  on  foot  as  himself,  so  that  it  was 
not  until  000  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  that  the  Atnericms  came  vEf 
with  a  small  party  of  the  enemy's  rear,  omsisting  of  nbont  forty 
men,  together  with  a  few  Indians,  who  had  been  detached  finoaa 
his  main  body  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  provisions.    A  smart 

•  This  scouting  party  was  composed  of  Captain  John  Little,  William  Laird,  and 
Jacob  Shew, 
f  NarratiYe  of  Jacob  f 
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fanish  ensued,  dmi^  which  some  of  die  enemy  were  killed, 
odiers  were  taken  prisoners,  while  the  residue  fled.  Among  the 
{nrisoo^rs  was  a  Tory  lieutenazit  named  John  Rykeman.  Pursu- 
ing en  the  enemy's  trail,  the  Americans  came  up  with  his  main 
body  in  a  place  called  Jerseyfield,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Canada 
Oreek.  A  running  fight  ensued,  but  the  enemy  made  a  very  fee- 
ble resistance — exhibiting  symptoms  of  terror,  and  attempting  to 
setreat  at  a  dc^-Uotby  Indian  files.  I^ate  in  the  afternoon,  as 
they  crossed  the  Creek  to  the  west  or  south-western  side,  Butler 
attempted  to  rally  his  farces  and  make  a  stand.  A  brisk  engage- 
ment Wsued,  the  parties  being  on  opposite  sides  of  the  Creek ;  dur- 
ing which  about  twenty  of  the  enemy  fell.  Among  them  was  their 
bold  and  enterprising  but  cruel  leader,  Walter  N.  Butler.  He 
was  brought  down  by  tfie  rifle  of  an  Oneida  Indian,  who,  hap- 
pening to  recognize  him  as  he  was  looking  at  the  battle  firom 
behind  a  tree,  took  deliberate  aim,  and  shot  him  through  his  hat 
and  the  i^per  part  of  his  head.  Butler  fell,  and  his  troops  fled 
in  the  utmost  confusion.  The  warrior,  who  made  the  sucoessfiil 
.  shot,  sprang  first  across  the  Creek  in  the  general  rush,  and  run- 
ning directly  up  to  Butler,  discovered  that  he  was  not  dead,  but 
sorely  wounded.  He  was  in  a  sitting  posture  near  the  tree,  and 
writhing  in  great  agony.  The  Indian  advanced,  and  while 
Butler  looked  him  fiiU  in  the  face,  shot  him  again  through  the 
eye,  and  immediately  took  his  scalp.  The  Oneidas  no  sooner 
saw  the  Heeding  trophy,  than  they  set  up  the  scalp-yell,  and 
stripping  the  body,  left  it  lying  upon  the  face,  and  pressed  forward 
in  pursuit  of  the  fugitive  host.  On  coming  to  the  guard,  where 
Rykeman  and  the  other  prisoners  were  confined,  the  Indian 
attempted  to  flout  the  unhappy  prisoner  by  slapping  the  scalp  of 
his  late  commander  in  his  face ;  but  the  lieutenant  avoided  the 
blow.  The  pursuit  was  closely  followed  up ;  but  darkness  and 
£it]gue  compelled  the  Colonel  to  relinquish  it  until  morning. 
The  enemy,  however,  continued  their  flight  throughout  the 
night*  And,  truly,  never  were  men  reduced  to  a  condition 
more  deplorable.    The  weather  was  cold,  and  ||iey  had  yet  a 

*  '^  Strange  M  it  11M7  ipp^tr,  it  i$  nererthelees  tnre,  th^t,  notwithstanding  the  «n6> 
my  had  been  four  days  in  the  wilderness,  with  only  half  a  pound  of  horse-flesh  per 
■wn  per  day,  yet  in  this  famished  sitaation  they  trotted  thirty  miles  before  they  stop- 
ped.   Many  of  them,  indeed,  fell  a  iterifice  to  such  trelUment.**— Col.  WitUU*t  Ld- 
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dreary  and  pathless  wilderness  of  eighty  miles  to  travene,  with 
out  food,  and  without  even  blankets — haying  been  compelled  to 
cast  them  away  to  facilitate  their  escape,*  But,  scattered  and 
broken  as  they  were,  and  having  the  start  of  one  night,  it  was 
judged  inexpedient  to  give  longer  pursuit ;  eq)ecially  as  Willetfs 
own  troops  were  supplied  with  provisions  for  but  two  days  more. 
The  victory  was,  moreover,  already  complete.  The  Colonel 
therefore  wheeled  about,  and  led  his  little  army  back  in  triumph 
to  Fort  Dayton.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  the  pursuit  was 
only  one  man.  That  of  the  enemy  was  never  known.  In  the 
language  of  Colonel  Willett's  official'  despatches,  "tfie  fields  of 
"  Johnstown,  the  brooks  and  rivers,  the  hills  and  mountains,  the 
"deep  and  gloomy  marshes  through  which  they  had  to  pass, 
« these  only  could  tell ;  and,  perhaps,  the  officers  who  detached 
'  them  on  the  expedition." 

In  re-passing  the  battle-ground,  the  body  of  Butler  was  dis- 
covered  as  it  had  been  left ;  and  there,^  without  sepulture,  it  was 
suffered  to  remain.! 

♦  « In  this  situation  I  leA  the  unfortiiDate  Major  Ross ;  unfortunate  I  call  him , 
for  he  was  surely  so  in  taking  charge  of  such  a  fine  detachment  of  men  to  ezeoote 
80  dirty  and  trifling  a  piece  of  business  as  he  was  sent  on,  at  such  immense  hazani 
and  exquisite  toil."  •  ♦  ♦  "  We  left  them  in  a  situation,  perhaps,  more  suited 
to  their  dement  than  a  musket,  a  ball,  a  tomahawk,  or  captivity."— Co/.  WUUWt 
LetUr  to  Lord  Sthiing, 

t  Various  statements  of  the  circumsUnces  attending  the  death  of  Walter  K.  BaU 
ler  have  been  published.  Marshall,  in  his  Life  of  Washington,  states  it  thu»l-«*  la 
the  party  at  Canada  Creek,  was  M.jor  Walter  BuUer,  the  person  who  perpetrated 
the  massacre  at  Cherry  Valley.  His  entreaties  for  quarter  were  disregarded  ;  and 
he  fell  a  victim  of  that  vengeance  which  his  own  savage  temper  had  directed 
agamst  himself."  According  to  Colonel  Willett»s  account,  he  was  shot  de«l  st 
once,  having  no  time  to  implore  for  mercy.  President  Dwight,  in  his  travels,  givet 
an  account  corresponding  with  the  following,  by  Campbell  :-"He  was  punm^  by 
asmall  party  of  Oneida  Indians  J  when  he  arrived  at  West  Canada  Creek,  about 
fifteen  miles  above  Herkimer,  he  swam  his  horee  across  the  stream,  and  (hen  turn, 
mg  round,  defled  his  pursuers,  who  were  on  the  opposite  side.  An  Oneida  imme. 
diately  discharged  his  rifle  and  wounded  him,  and  he  fell.  Throwing  down  his  nSU 
•nd  his  blanket,  the  Indian  plunged  into  the  Creek  and  swam  across ;  as  soon  as  be 
had  gained  the  ORposite  bank,  he  raised  his  tomahawk,  and  with  a  yell,  spiang  lik« 
a  tiger  upon  his  fallen  foe.  BuUer  supplicated,  though  in  vain,  for  mercy ;  theOnei. 
da,  with  his  uplifted  axe,  shouted,  in  his  broken  English,-'  Sheny  Valley  I  remem- 
ber  Sherry  Valley!'  and  then  burieditinhis  brains.^  It  is  apprehended  that  nekber 
©f  these  statemenu  is  exactly  correct  The  account  in  the  text  has  been  dmwn  by 
Ae  author  from  the  manuscript  statements  of  PhUip  Qiaft,  who  was  a  apeoutor  of 
the  tra^sacttoo,  then  attached  to  the  company  of  Captain  Peter  Van  RmeeUer 
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So  perished  Walter  N.  Butler,  one  of  the  greatest  scourges,  as 
be  was  one  of  the  most  fearless  men,  of  his  native  county.  No 
other  event  of  the  whole  war  created  so  much  joy  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Valley  as  the  news  of  his  decease.  He  is  represented  to 
have  been  of  a  morose  temperament,  possessing  strong  passions, 
and  of  a  vindictive  disposition.  He  was  disliked,  as  has  already 
more  than  once  appeared,  by  Joseph  Brant,  who  included  him 
among  those  whom  he  considered  greater  savages  than  the 
savages  themsdves.  It  is  quite  probable,  however,  that  Walter 
Butler  may  have  possessed  other  and  better  qualities,  his  friends 
being  judges,  than  hav^  been  awarded  to  him  by  his  enemies. 
It  has 'been  asserted,  that  after  the  massacre  of  Cherry  Valley 
General  Haldimaud  refiised  to  see  him.  But  this  fact  may  well 
be  questioned,  inasmuch  as  Haldimand  not  only  approved  but 
encouraged  the  despatching  of  a  similar  expedition  against  the 
scarcely  ojQTending  Oneidas,  who  had  removed,  and  were  living 
X^eaceably  in  the  neighborhood  of  Schenectady. 

This  expedition  of  Ross  and  Butler  closed  the  active  war- 
like operations  at  the  north  for  that  year ;  but  while  the  events 
traced  in  the  few  preceding  pages  were  in  progress,  others  were 
occurring  in  a  different  quarter  of  the  country,  both  in  them- 
selves and  in  their  results  of  fer  greater  moment.  In  the  bird's-eye 
glance  taken  of  the  progress  of  the  war  in  other  parts  of  the  con- 
federacy during  the  first  quarter  of  the  year,  Arnold  was  left  at 
Portsmouth,  contiguous  to  Norfolk.  He  afterward  made  various 
movements  of  the  character  heretofore  described ;  visiting  Rich- 
mond again,  and  committing  outrages  there  and  elsewhere.  On 
the  death  of  the  British  Major  General  Phillips,  the  traitor  suc- 
ceeded to  the  command  of  the  King's  troops  in  Virginia,  and 
maintained  himself  there  against  the  Baron  Steuben,  and  after- 
ward against  the  Marquis  de  Lafayette,*  until  Lord  Comwallis, 
having  traversed  North  Carolina,  and  entered  Virginia,  formed  a 

who  waB  stationed  at  Fort  Herkimer,  and  was  engaged  in  this  expedition.  Tha 
statement  of  Jacob  Sammons  corresponds  with  that  of  Graft,  though  lesa  drctiin* 
•taniial. 

*  On  succeeding  to  the  command  of  Phillips,  Arnold  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
Marquis  de  Lafayette ;  but  the  latter  informed  the  officer  who  bore  it,  that  he  would 
Dot  receive  a  letter  from  the  traitor.  Indeed,  Arnold  was  despised  by  the  officers  in 
tiie  British  senriee ;  and  how  could  it  be  otherwise  7  Even  Sir  Henry  Clinton  had 
no  confidence  in  him ;  and  in  detaching  him  to  the  south,  had  taken  special  care  to 
•end  Colaoel  Dondas  and  Colonel  Stmcocy  two  experienced  officers,  with  him, 'with 
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juiM^tion  with  'htm,  and  assomed  die  command ;  sending  Arnold 
fiom  his  presence  to  Portsmouth  as  soon  as  possible.  AAer  his 
feturn  to  New- York,  Arnold  ted  another  piratical  expedition, 
eorly  in  September,  against  New  London  and  Ghroton.  The 
fermer  town  was  burnt,  and  Fort  Gxiswold,  on  the  opposite  side 
of  the  river,  having  been  carried  by  assault,  was  ihe  scene  of  a 
Moody  massacre ;  the  brave  Ledyard,  who  commanded,  being 
Ihrust  through  with  his  own  sword  * 

Meantime,  the  American  C5ommander-iri-chief  was  meditath^ 
a  blow,  which,  if  successful,  could  not  but  hove  an  important, 
and  perhaps  a  decisive,  bearing  upon*  the  greart  question  rf  his 
oountjy's  finrf  emancipation.  While  fhe  Marquis  de  La&yette 
was  circumventing  and  perplexing  Comwallis  in  Virginia, 
Washington  was  preparing  for  an  attempt  npon  the  citadel  of 
Ifee  Britirfi  power  in  the  United  States — ^New-York.  This  de- 
sign, as  has  been  formerly  stated,  had  been  projected  the  season 
before,  immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  Count  de  Rocham- 
beau  with  the  French  army  of  alliance,  in  Rhode  Island.  But 
so  many  difficulties  arose,  and  so  many  supervening  obstacles 
were  to  be  overcome,  thart,  in  obedi^ace  to  sftem  necessity,  the 
project  was  for  ihtrt  year  rfwindoned.  With  the  opening  of  ibe 
Spring  of  the  pres^it  year  it  was  revived,  and  after  the  respec- 
tive commanders  had  held  another  personal  consultation,  the 
Frendi  Turmy  moved  from  Rhode  Island  across  the  country  to 
the  Hudson.  But  other  obstacles  arose,  which  compelled  an  en* 
tire  change  in  the  plan  of  the  campaign.  Fortunately,  however, 
the  British  commander  in  New- York  was  not  quick  to  discover 
the  change,  and  the  demonstration  served  to  divert  his  attention 
from  the  right  object  until  it  became  tck)  late  to  repair  his  error. 
The  combined  French  and  American  forces,  by  an  unsuspected 
but  effectual  basis  of  operations,  had  been  tending  as  upon  a 
central  point  toward  Virginia,  until,  befora  he  was  aware  of  se- 
rious danger.  Earl  Comwallis  found  himself  shut  up  in  York- 

iDBtnictions  to  Arnold  to  consult  them  in  regard  to  ereiy  measure  and  eveiy  opeim* 
tion  he  might  desire  to  undertake. 

*  **  It  has  been  said,  that  Arnold,  while  New  London  was  in  flames,  itood  in  the 
belfry  of  a  steeple  and  witnessed  the  conflagration ;  thus,  like  Nero,  delighted  witk 
the  ruin  he  had  caused,  the  distresses  he  had  inflicted,  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered 
countrymen,  the  agonies  of  the  expiring  patriot,  the  widow's  tears,  and  the  orphan*« 
cria^.  And,  what  adds  to  the  enormity,  is,  that  he  stood  almost  in  sight  of  the  spot 
where  be  drew  lus  first  breath.**— 2!pcrl». 
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tpwtL  The  .ey«at  mm  &UA  to  him  and  to  Ibe  •eaime  «f  his 
jlOfister.  The  poet  ^as  completely  inrfisted  by  the  30th  of  Se|)- 
tember.  On  ^  9th  of  Qotober  idie  Freneh  BSiA  Americans 
fCpened  their  baUerias*  A^id.ou  labe  19th,  his  two  jdrYanced  re- 
doubts having  been  cacried  by  storm  a  (ergr  days  before,  des- 
pairing of  receiLving  the  fpsamised  succors  from  Sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, and  hairing,  moreoi^er,  failed  in  a  well-conoerted  attempt  to 
^aracuate  the  fortress  hy  m^bij  liurd  ComwaOis,  submitting  to 
joaceasity,  absoluta  bismI  ineTitaUe,  surr^desed  by  caipttulation. 
The  lofiis  of  tfa^  ^nemy  during  the  ^ege  was  fiye  hundred  and 
IhftyHtwOi  kiUed,  wounded,  and  ^missii^ ;  and  the  number  of 
prisoneos  4aken,  exdusiye  of  the  seamen,  yrbo  w&pe  sunrendered 
to  the  Count  de  Grasse,  was  seven  thousand  and  seventy-thMCi 
of  whom  five  thousand  nine  hundred  and  SSty  were  rank  and 
file. 

It  would  have  been  perfe(^y  notaia],  and  in  &et  no  more 
tfiap  even-handed  justice,  bad  ^  recent  massacre  at  Fort  Oris 
ivotld  heen  i»repgad  lOn  this  occasicHL  But,  happily,  it  was  other-^ 
)Wise  ordered ;  ood  the  triujoiph  was  rendeced  still  more  memont 
Jt^le  by  the  fact,  tlM  not  a  drop  of  hLood  was  shed  aave  in  actioii, 
^*  Incapable,"  said  Colonel  Hamilton,  (who  led  the  advance  of 
the  An;iericans  Ua  the  assault,)  ^0[  imitating  examples  of  bar- 
r^'hariiy,  and  jbrgetting  recent  piovocaticm^  the  soldiers  spared 
^  ev^y  man  ih^i  ceaaed  to  resist.'^ 

The  joy  at  this  surrender  of  a  second  army  was  as  great  ta 
imiversal.  The  thanks  of  Congress  were  voted  to  the  Com- 
Wander-in-chief,  to  the  Count  de  Rochambeau^  and  the  Count 
i^  Gtas^j  and  to  the  other  principal  offices  of  tbe^  different 
corps,  and  the  m^  under  them*  It  was  also  resolved  by  Con- 
gress to  erect  a  marble  column  at  Yodctown,  with  designs  emr 
^lepi^atjc  of  the  alliance  of  France  and  the  United  States — to  be 
inscribed  with  a  nttrratii^  of  the  event  thus  cotrnnnnorated. 
Put,  Uke  all  other  yncmumental  structures  by  Cot^ess,  it  yet  ex- 
ists only  on  pnper. 

The  Oomniander4nrchief  availed  himself  of  die  occask)n  to 
fmdsm  and  set  at  liberty  all  mtliiary  offinden  under  anest 
Byer  ready  Mid  forward  to  ac)cnowledge  the  interposition  of  the 
^and  of  Providence  in  the  dinection  of  himuoi  events,  this  truly 

f  CoioRd  JUflKaadtr  Hanfltoa's  npoit-ManhiU. 
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^reat  commander  closed  his  orders  in  reference  to  this  event,  in 
the  following  impressive  manner :  <<  Divine  service  shall  be  per- 
^  formed  to-morrow  in  the  different  brigades  and  divisions.  The 
<<  Commander-in-chief  recommends  tfiat  all  the  troops  not  upon 
"duty,  do  assist  at  it  with  a  serious  deportment,  and  that  sensi- 
"  bility  of  heart,  which  the  recollection  of  the  surprising  and  par- 
*'  ticular  interposition  of  Divine  Providence  in  our  favor  claims.' 
Recurring,  again,  to  the  progress  of  events  at  the  North,  the 
enigmatical  conduct  of  the  Britii^  commander  in  Canada,  and 
the  mysterious  movements  of  his  forces  upon  Lake  Champlain, 
remain  to  be  explained.  On  the  9th  of  November,  General 
Heath,  commanding  the  department,  issued  the  following  gene- 
ral order ;  a  copy  of  which  has  been  preserved  among  General 
Gansevoort's  papers : — 

^^ HeadrQuarters,  Continental  Village^  Nov.  9, 1781. 

<<  The  General  has  the  pleasure  of  acquainting  this  army,  that 
the  enemy  have  been  completely  disappointed  in  their  designs 
oa  the  northern  frontiers  of  this  State,  in  consequence  of  the 
measures  adopted  to  receive  them  in  the  vicinity  of  the  lakes, 
in  which  the  General  is  much  indebted  to  Major  General  Lord 
Stirling,  Brigadier  (Seneral  Stark,  and  the  other  officers  and  sol- 
diers, both  of  the  regular  troopd  and  the  militia,  who,  with  great 
zeal  and  alertness,  pressed  to  meet  the  enemy.  That  part  of  their 
force  which  was  coming  by  way  of  the  lakes  has  not  dared  to 
land  on  this  side  of  them. 

<<  Major  Boss,  who  had  advanced  from  the  westward  as  fiur  as 
Johnstown,  with  a  body  of  between  six  and  seven  hundred  rc^^u- 
lar  troops.  Rangers,  Yagers,  and  Indians,  was  met  by  Colonel 
Willett,  defeated,  and  pursued  into  the  wilderness,  where  many 
of  them  probably  must  perish  ;  the  number  of  the  enemy  kiUed 
is  not  known.  Major  Butler,  who  has  frequently  distressed  the 
frontiers,  is  among  the  slain.  A*  number  of  prisoners^  chi^y 
British,  have  been  taken  and  sent  in. 

'<  The  General  presents  his  thanks  to  Colonel  Willett,  whose 
address,  gallantry,  and  persevering  activity  exhibited  on  this  oc- 
casion, do  him  the  highest  honor ;  and  while  the  conduct  of  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  general,  who  were  with  Colonel  Willett, 
deserves  high  commendation,  the  General  expresses  a  particular 
approbation  of  the  behavior  of  Major  Rowley,  and  the  brave 
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levies  and  militia  under  his  immediate  comm^md,  who,  at  a  cri- 
tical  moment,  not  only  did  honor  to  themselves,  but  rendered  a" 
most  essential  service  to  their  country. 

"  Transcript  from  general  orders : 
"  Thos.  Fred.  Jackson, 

"  Aid-de^campP 

General  Heath,  and  many  others,  doubtless  supposed  that  the 
anticipated  invasion  had  been  averted  by  the  dispositions  of 
Lord  Stirling,  and  Generals  Stark  and  Gansevoort,  as  set  forth 
in  the  first  paragraph  of  these  general  orders ;  but  the  &cts  of 
the  case,  without  detracting  an  iota  from  die  distinguished 
merits  of  those  officers,  will  inevitably  lead  to  a  different  con- 
clusion. 

A  summary  view  of  the  controversy  between  New- York  and 
the  people  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants,  has  already  been 
given — in  addition  to  ^ich  several  incidental  allusions  have 
been  made  to  the  equivocal  movements  and  intentions  of  Ethan 
All^i.  Reference  was  also  made,  by  way  of  a  note  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapter,  to  a  special  message  from  Governor  Clinton  to 
the  Legislature  of  New- York,  comnnmicating  important  infor- 
mation respecting  the  designs  of  Allen  and  his  associates,  which 
had  been  derived  fit>m  two  prisoners  who  had  escaped  from 
Canada  in  the  Autumn  of  the  present  year — ^John  Edgar  and 
David  Abeel.  The  substance  of  the  statements  of  these  men 
was,  that  several  of  the  leading  men  of  the  New  Hampshire 
Grants  were  forming  an  alliance  with  the  King's  officers. in 
Canada.  Among  these  leaders  were  Ethan  and  Ira  Allen,  and 
the  two  Fays.  A  man  named  Sherwood,  and  Doctor  Smith 
of  Albany,  whose  name  has  already  been  mentioned,  were  the 
agents  of  the  n^otiation  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  and  their 
consultations  were  sometimes  held  at  Castleton,  on  the  Grants, 
and  sometimes  in  Canada.  According  to  the  statement  of  Ed- 
gar, it  was  understood  that  the  Grants  were  to  furnish  the  King 
with  a  force  of  two  thousand  men.  Mr.  AbeePs  information 
was,  that  fifteen  hundred  was  the  number  of  men  to  be  furnished, 
tmder  the  command  of  Ethan  Allen.  Mr.  Abeel  also  stated 
that  Ethan  Allen  was  then  in  Canada  upon  that  business,  and 
ihat  he  had  seen  Major  Fay  at  the  Isle  au  Noix,  on  board  of 
oneof  the  King's  vessels;  and  that  he,  Fay,  had  exchanged  up- * 
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ward  of  thirty  Qaesiaiis,  who  had  deserted  from  Bbi^foyne^ 
^my)  delivering  tbem  up  to  the  Britidi  authorities.    The  stal«M 
ments  of  Edgar  and  Abeel,  die  latter  of  whom  had  bee»  tidcetf  a 
prisoner  at  Catskill  the  preceding  Spring,  were  given  under  the 
sanction  of  an  oath  ;  and  aJdiou^  they  were  not  leilow-prisoa- 
erS)  and  had  derived  their  information  from  different  sources ; 
and  although  escaping  at  different  times,  imder  dissimilar  cir- 
cumstanceS)  and  by  routes  widely  apart,  yet  there  was  a  strot^ 
coincidence  between  them.    A  third  account  submiiled  tx>  ^ 
Legislature  by  the  Govertior  was  somewhat  difierent,  and  more^ 
particular  as  to  the  terms  of  the  proposed  arrangement    In 
this  ps^r  it  was  stated,  first,  that  the*  territory  claimed  by  Af^ 
Yermontese  should  be  formed  inlo  a  disdnct  celovy  or  govern* 
ment.    Secondly,  that  the  form  of  government  should  be  skoi-' 
lar  to  that  of  Conneoticut,  save  that  the  nominatioD  of  the  Ck>- 
vemor  should  be  vested  in  the  croKvn.     Thhdly,  tkal  they* 
should  be  allowed  to  remain  neutral,  unless  dM  v^  should  bis 
carried  within  their  own  t^rilory.     Foturthly,  they  were  t©- 
raise  two  battalions,  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  crown,  but  ta  be 
called  into  service  only  f^  the  defence  of  die  Colony;    Fifthly, 
they  were  to  be  allowed  a  free  trade  with  Canada*    Genbral' 
Haldimand  had  not  deemed  himself  at  libeityt^  decide  defitii« 
tively  upon  propositions  of  so  much  importanoe,  aikd  had  ac- 
cordingly transmitted  them  to  England  for  the  ro3ral  oonsidera- 
tion.    An  answer  was  then  expected.    Such  was  the  purport  of 
the  intelligence ;  and  such  was  the  weighl  of  the  testimony,  timM' 
the  Governor  did  not  hesitate  to  assert  that  they  "provtad  a' 
<<  treasonable  and  dangerous  intercourse  and  conneGcion  betWem ' 
<Uhe  leaders  of  the  revolt  in  the  north«>ea8tempartof  theSCata^ 
"  and  the  common  enemy."  * 

The  fact  is,  according  to  the  admissions,  and  the  docummla' 
published  by  the  Vermont  historians  themselvesyt  that  the  pe^a 
of  Vermont,  though  doubdess  for  the  most  peat  attached  to  the 
cause  of  their  country,  nevertheless  looked  updn  New-Ycn'k  '<  as- 
a  more  detested  enemy"  than  Great  Britdn  ;$  aitd  the  officem' 
of  the  latter  were  not  slow  in  their  efibrts  to  avafl  themsdves  of 
the  schism.    Accordingly,  Colonel  Beverley  Brtiason  sought  to 

*  These  and  other  documents  may  be  found  in  Almon's  Remembrancer,  VoL  iz* 
— Ibrl783. 
•  t  BU^s  SlatePipm  P  Id«tt. 
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opmacocntpoB^neewilh  Eth«i  Alten  as  early  as  Iforeh,  1780. 
Tbe  first  lellerim»  banded  to  Allen  in  Arlington,  but  was  noi 
mmwwrvA.  A  aeeend  letter  fr(»n  Robinson  wbs  received  by  Al< 
ten  in  February,  1781,  which,  with  the  first,  he  enclosed  to  Con* 
gnes  in  Slaarcb,  accompanied  by  a  letter  plainly  asserting  the 
i%ht,  of  YeraiiDnt  to  agree  to  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with 
Qteat  Britain,  prorided  its  claims,  as  a  State,  were  still  to  be  re- 
jected by  Coi^gresB.  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  the  threat 
had  any  efiect  upon  that  body. 

In  the  nxntfas  of  April  and  May  following,  the  Grovemor  and 
Council  of  Tennont  commissioned  Colonel  Lra  Allen,  a  brother 
of  Ethap,  to  proceed  to  tbe  Isle  au  Noix,  to  settle  a  cartel  with 
tke  Britbh  in  Canada,  and  also,  if  possible,  to  negotiate  floi  armis* 
tiee  in  &vor  of  Yermont.  The  arrangements  for  thi»  n^otia- 
Ikm  weie  conducted  with  the  most  profound  secrecy ;  only  eight 
peraooB  being  cognizant  of  the  procedure.*  Colonel  Allen, 
accoq^Muiied  by  one  subaltem,t  two  s«^;eanits,  and  sixteen  pri^* 
▼tttes,  departed  upon  his  mission  on  tbe  first  of  May ;  and  hav^ 
ing  arrived  at  the  Isle  au  Noix,  entered  at  cmce  upon  his 
business — i^otiating^  with  Major  Dimdas,  the  commander  of 
that  post,  only  on  the  subject  of  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  but 
more  {nivately  widi  Captain  Sherwood  and  Greorge  Smith,  Esq. 
on  the.  subject  of  an  armistice.  The  stay  of  Allen  at  the  island 
was  protracted  for  a  considerable  time,  and  the  conferences 
with  the  two  commissioners,  Sherwood  and  Smilh,  on  the  sub* 
joAo£  the  politicalr  rekttbns  of  Vermont,  were  frequent,  but  per^ 
ftctly  ooofidaitialf  Allen  carefully  avoicfing  to  write  any  thing,  t# 
gnasd  agsiiost  aecidents.  But  from  the  beginning,  it  seema 
to  have  beeo; perfectly  understood  by  both  parttesthat  they  were 
tipeating^'foi;  an  imaEiistice,  and  to  concert  measares  to  establishf 
^♦Yteiiiontasacolonyunderthe  crown  of  Great  Bt)iifiun.^'t  In  the 
ooorse  of  tha  consultations,  Allen  freely  declared  <^  that  suehwas 
^the extreme  hatred  of  Ybrmont  to  thestate  of  New- York;  thati 
<«  rather  than*  yield  to  it^  fliey  would  see  Congress  subjected  to  th» 
^Britebgoremmet^  provided  Yermont  could  be  a  distinct  colo»^ 
<*-By  under  the  ctemn  on  safe  and  honorable  terms."    He  addec^ 

•  Thoraas  ChittendeB,  Mosea  Robinson,  Samuel  Safibrd,  Gthan  Aneo,  Ira  Allen, 
Timothy  Brownson,  John  Passett,  and  Joseph  Fay. 
t  Lieatenant  Simeon  Lyman, 
i  Politioal  Hbtory  of  Vermoot,  published  by  Ira  Allen  in  London^  in  1798. 
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^  that  the  people  of  Yennont  werenot  di^XMed  any  \oBg$t  toaniflt 
^  in  establishing  a  govemm^t  in  America  whidi  migt^t  iubg^ot  * 
<<  them  and  their  posterity  to  New- York,  whose  government  was 
"  more  detested  than  any  other  in  the  knoi^n  w<»*ld."*  These  w^n 
encouraging  representations  in  the  ears  of  his  Migesty's  officers ; 
and,  after  a  negotiation  of  seventeen  days,  the  cartel  was  arranged, 
and  an  armistice  verbally  agreed  upon,  by  virtue  of  which  hosti- 
lities were  to  cease  between  the  British  forces  and  the  people  qih 
der  the  jurisdiction  of  Vermont,  until  after  the  next  session  of  the 
Legislature  of  Vermont,  and  even  longer,  if  proiqpects  weresalis- 
l^tory  to  the  Commander-in-chief  in  Canada.  Moreover,  as 
Vermont  had  then  extended  her  claims  of  territory  to  tt^e  Hud- 
sop  river,  all  that  portion  of  New- York  lying  east  of  the  nreacj 
and  north  of  the  western  termination  of  the  north  line  of  Massa- 
clnisetts,  was  included  in  the  armistice.  It  was  also  stipulated 
that,  during  the  armistice,  the  leaders  in  Vermont  were  to  pre- 
pare the  people  by  d^ees  for  a  change  of  government,  an4  that 
the  British  officers  were  to  have  free  communication  through  tiw 
territory  of  the  new  State — as  it  claimed  to  be.t 

But,  notwithstanding  the  veil  of  secrecy  drawn  over  the  pro- 
ceedings, dark  suspicions  got  afloat  that  all  was  not  right  The 
sincere  Whigs  among  the  people  of  the  Grants  became  alarmed, 
and  were  apprehensive  that  they  might  be  sold  ere  yet  they  were 
aware  of  it  When  the  L^islature  met,  the  people  whose 
jealousies  had  been  awakened,  flocked  to  the  place  of  meeting 
to  ascertain  whether  all  was  well ;  and  it  was  only  by  much 
dissimulation  on  the  part  of  those  in  the  secret,  that  the  firioHb 
at  the  Union  were  pacified.  There  were  also  other  spectators 
I^esent,  from  different  States,  who  ^It  an  equal  interest  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  great  cause  of  the  nation  was  not  in  danger  of 
being  compromised..  The  result  was,  that  the  agents  suci^eded 
in  throwii^  dust  into  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  and  so  adroit  was 
Aeir  management,  that  the  Aliens  held  communication  with  the 
enemy  during  the  whole  Summer  without  detection.  On  nxm 
than  one  occasion,  British  guards,  of  several  men,  came  to  ibe 
very  precincts  of  Arlington,  delivering  and  receiving  packages 
in  the  twilight. 

In  September  the  n^tiations  were  renewed,  the  commissioiir 
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tirs  of  beth  pa«ties  meeting  secretly  at  Sfcenesfcorotigh,  within 
the  territory  of  New-York,  and  faicther  progress  wa»  raade  in  the 
terms  of  the  arrangement,  by  which  Yermotlt  was  in  due  time  to 
throw  herSelf  **  into  the  arraiS  of  her  legitimate  sovereign."  Sir 
Frederick  Haldimand,  however,  was  becomihg  ittitpatient  of  long- 
er delay ;  and  a  strenuous  effort  was  made  for  an  immediate 
imd  open  declaration  on  the  jtert  of  Vermemt  To  this  propd* 
sition  the  Yermont  commissioners,  Ira  Allen,  Joseph  Fay,  and  a 
third  person,  whose  name  is  not  given,  pleaded  that  there  had 
not  yet  been  time  to  prepare  the  people  for  so  great  a  ch<mge,and 
tf^af  they  should  require  the  repose  of  the  opptoaching  Winter 
for  that'Object  It  was  at  length  stipulated,  however,  that  inas- 
mtfbh  as  the  royal  authority  had  been  received  by  Sir  Frederick 
Haldfenand  for  that  purpose,  an  army  might  ascend  the  lake, 
with  proclamations  oflfering  to  confirm  Vermont  as  a  colony  un- 
der thcr  cmwn,  upon  the  principles  and  conditions  heretofore 
indicated,  on  the  retitm  ojf  the  people  to  their  allegiance ;  the 
conmiissionQis  interposing  a  request,  that  the  General  command- 
ing the  expedition  would  endeavor  to  ascertain  the  temper  of  the 
people  before  the  proclamation  should  be  actually  distributed. 

The  Legislature  of  the  Grants  dissembled  at  Oharlestown  m 
October.  Meantime  General  St  Lflger,  agreeably  to  the  arrangia^ 
ment  witfi  Allen  yid  Pay,,  ascended  the  lake  to  Ticonderoga 
with  a  strong  force,  *where  he  rested.  In  order  to  save  appear- 
aftces,  the  Yermoniese'  had  stationed  a  military  forde  on  the 
opposite  shore,  under  the  command  of  General  Enos,  to  whcnn 
-waa  necessarily  confided  the  secret.  But  on  neither  side  wolild 
it  answer  to  entrust  that  secret  to  the  subordinates.  7%cy  must, 
of  course,  regard  each  other  as  enemiesin  good  faith ;  and  the  fact 
that  they  did  so  consider  themselves,  was  productive  of  an  aflSdt 
w)ii<^h  placed  tli^  T^montese  in  «  peculiarly  awkward  predict- 
•  i»ent.  The  circumstances  were  these :  In  order  to  pieserve  at 
I^ast  the  mimicry  of  war,  scouts  and  patrols  were  occasionally 
sent  out  by  both  parties.  Un}u<^Iy  one  of  these  Termont  pa- 
trols ha}q)ened  one  day  to  encounter  a  similar  party  firom  the 
tfmy  of  St  Leger.  Shots  were  exchanged  with  hearty  good- 
will ;  the  Termont  sergeant  fell,  and  his  men  retn^ted.  The  bbdy 
was  decently  interred  by  order  of  General  St.  Leger,  who  sent  hfc 
clothes  to  General  Enos,  accompanied  by  an  open  letter  apolo- 
gifing  for  the  occurrence,  and  expressing  his^lreg^^t  tte  rMiIt 
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It  was  hardly  probable  that  an  tmsealed  letter  would  paai 
through  many  hands,  and  its  contents  remain  unknown  to  all  save 
the  })erson  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  Such,  certainly,  was  not  the 
&ct  in  regard  to  the  letter  in  question.  Its  contentS'transpired;  and 
great  was  the  surprise  at  the  civility  of  General  St.  Leger  in 
sending  back  the  sergeant's  clothes,  and  deploring  his  death.*  A 
messenger  was  despatched  by  Qeneral  Em)s  to  Grovernor  Chit- 
tenden at  Charlestown,  who,  not  being  in  the  secrets  of  his  em- 
ployers, fidled  not,  with  honest  simplicity,  to  proclaim  the  eir- 
cumstances  of  the  sergeant's  death,  and  the  extraordinary  mes- 
sage of  General  St.  Leger.  The  consequence  was  excitem^U 
among  the  people  assembled  at  Charlestown,  attended  with  a 
kindling  feeling  of  distrust  <<  tVliy  should  General  St  Liger 
send  back  the  clothes  ?"  "  Why  regret  the  death  of  an  enemy  V* 
were  questions  more  easilyv  asked  by  the  people,  than  capable  oi 
being  safely  and  ingenuously  answered. by  their  leaders.  The 
consequence  was,  a  popular  clamor  unpleasant  to  the  ears  of  the 
initiated.  .Mcgor  Runnels  cqpfironted  Colonel  Ira  A^en^  i^id  de- 
manded to  know  why  St.  Leger  was  sorry  for  the  deatK  of  t^e  ser- 
geant? ,  Allen's  answer  was  evasive  and  unsatisfactory.  The 
Major  repeated  the  question,  and  Allen  replied  that  he  had  better 
go  to  St.  Leger  at  the  head  of  his  regiment,  and  demand  the  rea- 
son, for  his  sorrow,  in  person.  A  sharp  altercation  ensued,  which 
had  the  effect,  for  a  short  time,  of  diverting  the  attention  of  the  < 
people  from  the  dispatches  which  they  had  been  clamoring  to  ha¥e 
read.  These  were  precious  moments  for  the  Governor  and  the  ne- 
gqtia|p(rs  with  the  enemy.  The  Bo^d  of  War  was  convenedf,th» 
members  of  which  were  all  in  the  secret,  and  a  set  of  pretended 
letters  were  hastily-prepared  from  such  portions  of  General  Enos's 
dispatches  as  would  serve  the  purpose  in  hand,  which  were  rend 
publicly  to  the  Legislature  and  the  people ;  and  which  had  the 
effect  of  allapng  the  excitement  and  hushing  suspicion  in{o* 
silence. 

Meantime  a  rumor  of  the  otpture  of  Comwallisand  liis  army 
at  Yorktown  was  wafied  along  upon  the  southern  breeze ;  the 
effect  of  which  was  such  upon  the  people^  as  to  induce  Allen 
and  Fay  to  write  to  the  British  commissioners  with  St  hegeat^ 
that  it  would  be  imprudent  at  that  particular  conjuncture  for  him 
to  promulgate  the  royal  proclamation,  and  urging  delay  to  a  more 
auspicious  moment    The  messenger  with  these  despatches  had 
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not  been  longer  tlian  an  h(hir  at  the  head-Kiuarters  of  St.  Leger 
at  Ticonderoga,  before  the  rumor,  respecting  Com  wallis  was  con- 
firmed by  an  express.  The  effect  was  prodigious.  All  ide«iot 
fiurther  operations  in  that  quarter  were  instantly  abandoned ; 
and  before  evening  of  the  same  day,  St.  Leger's  troops  and  stores 
were  re-embarked,  and  with  a  fair  wind  he  made  sail  umne- 
diately,  back  to  St.  John's. 

From  this  narrative  of  facts,  as  disclosed  in  London  many 
years  afterward  by  Colonel  Ira  Allen  himself^  it  will  be  seen  at 
onc6  that  General  Heath  was  in  error,  when,  in  his  general  or- 
'  ders  of  November  9th,  he  attributed  the  inaction  of  G^ieral  St. 
Leger,  and  his  ultimate  retreat,  to  the  preparations  of  Lord  Stir- 
ling, and  Generals  Stark  ana  Gansevoort,  for  his  reception. 
The  digression  which  has  been  judged  necessary  to  elucidate  this 
portion  of  the  operations  in  thetiorth,  during  the  Summer  and 
Autumn  of  1^81,  may  by  some  readers  be  thought  wide  of  the 
leading  design  of  the  present  work.  Still,  it  is  believed  that  to 
ft  majority  of  the  public,  the  fiicts  ^tailed  in  this  connexion  will 
be  new,  as  they  must  be  curioas  in  the  estimation  of  all.  They 
are  at  the  same  time  held  to  be  essential  to  a  just  appreciation  of 
the  difficulties  with  which  the  military  officers  in  the  Northern 
Department,  and  the  Government  of  the  State  of  New- York, 
were  obliged  •to  contend  during  the  period  under  consideration. 
Strong  light  is  also  reflated  by  them  upon  that  portion  of  the 
history  of  the  war  itself  with  which  they  are  intetblended. 
Every  close  reader  of  American  history  is  aware  that  there 
was  a  correspondence,  of  some  description,  between  the  leaders 
of  the  people  occupying  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  and  the 
common  enemy,  during  the  later  yeais  of  the  Revolutionary 
war.  But  neither  the  precise  character,  nor  the  extent,  of  thc^ 
correspondence,  has  been  generally  understood;  while  it  has, 
for  obvious  reasons,  been  the  jdesire  of  those  most  directly  con« 
oemed  in'  those  matters,  to  represent  the  whole  as  a  game  of 
dissembling  with  an  enemy  who  had  attempted  to  tamper  with 
the  patriotic  sons  of  the  Green  Mountains.*    Be  this  as  it  may, 

^  Sparkf ,  adopting  the  Tiews  of  eoiiier  wrifera,  has  liotioed  the  ease  in  this  favor- 
mble  aspect  hi  his  late  sketch  of  the  Life  of  Ethan  Allen.  The  aath«r  certainly 
agrees  wittf  Mr.  Sparks  in  the  opinion  that  "  there  was  never  any  serious  intention 
CO  the  part  of  the  Vermontese  to  listen  to  the  British  proposals."  But  with  great 
deferoooe,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  ease,  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Uaden 
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it  is  in  the  secret  piooeadings  of  the^ermont  conspirators,  that 

the  key  is  hand  to  the  mjrst^ous  movements  of  the  ^lemy  on 

haife  Champlain,  which  bad  so  greidy  harassed  the  American 

commanders  at  the  north  during  that  Autumn.    It  was  known 

that  St  Leger  was  upon  the  lake  in  great  force ;  and  having 

landed  at  Ticonderoga,  to  all  himian  calculation  an  inyasion 

was  intended,  which  the  country  was  then  ill  prepared  to  resist 

At  times  he  was  apparently  balancing  upon  what  point  to  morve. 

With  the  means  of  striking,  he  did  not  strike ;  and  his  dilate^ 

riness,  and  a{^)arent  indecision,  were  alike  inexplicable.    The 

eflbct  was  to  keep  the  northern  part  of  the  state  in  ccn^tanl 

alarm,  and  to  luurass  the  militia  by  firequ^ntt  calls  to  the  fields 

against  an  enemy  hoyering  upon  the  shore  of  the  lake,  always^ 

apparently,  just  ready  to  make  a  descent,  and  yet  idling  away 

Uie  season  without  faorther  demanstration.    Much  greater  quiet* 

ness  might  have  been  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  New- York,  so 

fiur  as  the  common  enemy  was  concerned,  had  it  been  knows 

that  his  hands  were  fettered  py  an  annistice  with  a  contiguous 

territory,  claiming  to  be  an  American  state,  and  professii^  al 

the  same  time  to  be  at  6pen  war  with  the  self-same  enemy  with 

whom  the  government  of  the  said  territory  was  at  that  moment 

in  secret  alliance.*    When  to  this  singularly  ei:d[>arrassing  po 

sition,  those  other  difflculties  which  have  been  passed  in  review 

are  added,  such  as  an  exhausted  and  ravaged  country ;  an  un    *' 


of  the  VermoBtete.  Theg  had  detenninad  thai  New- York  sboold  be  dismembeiod  f 
and  if  they  could  not  force  themselvefl  into  the  confederation  as  a  Statn,  Uiey  were 
willing  to  fan  back  into  the  arms  of  Great  Britain  as  a  Colony.  But  it  io  very  cer- 
tmo,  Aom  the  ooodoot  of  the  pieople  of  the  GranOi  when  they  beerd  of  St.  Leget% 
VQI^itaat  tha  kil^ogof  the  aergaaiit^  that  lAey  were  prejpared  for  no  mxk  arrange* 
ment  ( 

*  Of  ooarae  General  Heath  was  not  aware  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Yermonteee 
whMi  he  issued  his  generd  orderi  shore  dted,  nor  %iras  the  Goyemment  of  New- 
Tefkao^ntid  wiA  them.  Altheogh,  fVon  the  necesai^of  tbecase^acoMsldem* 
bla  number  of  the  Vennecit  leadars  nmsl  h«¥ebeea  in  the  seeret,  it  was  neYorthelese 
exceedingly  well  kept  It  was  not  until  the  month  of  March  of  the  following  yeai^ 
(1788,)  that  Governor  Clinton  communicated  theeffidarits  of  Edgar  and  Abeel  to  the 
Legialature,  the  substance  of  which  has  been  embodied  in  the  preceding  narratire. 
Those  affidaviu  ezpUined  the  threaU  raummred  by  Ethan  Allen,  when  in  Atbaaj 
the  SpringjMere.  They  else  explained  the  threat  contained  in  a  letter  fram  Q^ 
▼emor  Chittenden,  referred  to  in  a  precedbg  page,  while  they  strengthened  the  so^ 
piciens  that  had  for  months  been  entertained  by  Gkneral  Schuyler  and.Goveraot 
Cliatoa*    B6t  k  was  not  natil  yean  had  elapsed  that  the  whsk  truth  cmbo  o«t. 
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led,  unclothed,  unpaid  and  desertinj^  annjr  ;*  <extenflive  disafibo 
lion  among  the  people  immediately  at  home;  eontii^ial  trrap- 
tions  of  hostile  partisan  bands  in  every  quarter ;  mobs  of  insur- 
gents setting  the  laws  at  defiance  in  one  direction  ;  the  militia 
legiments  in  the  district  thus  lawless,  more  than  half  disposed  to 
join  the  disoi^nizers ;  with  an  actual  and  somewhat  formidable 
invasioQi  from  the  ^Bi^est;  it  must  be  conceived  that  botib  civil 
and  military  authorities  were  hiboring  under  a  complication  of 
evils,  requiring  for  their  control  all  diat  prudence  and  energy, 
discretion,  perseverance  and  courage,  combined,  could  accom- 


With  tfie  discomfiture  and  retreat  of  Major  Boss  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  return  of  St  Leger  to  St  John's  on  the  otfier, 
all  active  operations  ceased  with  the  enemy  at  the  north.  But 
the  difficulties  of  the  state  Government  with  the  New  Hamp- 
shire Grants  were  on  the  increase ;  and  the  controversy  ran  so 
high,  that  by  <be  1st  of  December  an  insurrection  broke  oat  in 
the  regiments  of  Colonel  John  -^an  R^isselc^er  and  Colonel 
Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  in  the  north-eastern  towns  of  the 
Slate ;  while  the  regiment  of  Colonel  Peter  Yates — also  belong- 
ing to  the  brigade  of  General  Gaissevoort — ^was  in  a  condition 
not  much  better.  These  disturbances  arose  in  Schaghticoke, 
JSoosib,  and  a  place  called  St  Coych,  and  parts  adjacent,  belong- 
ing then  to  the  county  of  Albany ;  but  being  on  the  east  side  of 
•the  Hudson,  north  of  the  parallel  of  the  northern  line  of  Massa 
ehttsetts,  the  Government  of  the  New  Hampshire  Grants  had  ez- 
tanded  its  egis  over  that  section  of  country,  claiming  jurisdiction, 
•as  heretofore  staled,  to  the  Hudson  river.  General  Gansevoort 
was  apprised  of  the  insurrection  on  the  6th.  He  iimnediately 
directed  Colonels  Yates  and  Henry  K.  Van  Renssdaer,  whose 
fegiments,  at  that  time,  w»e  the  least  affected  with  the  insur- 
gent spirit,  to  colleot  such  troops  as  they  could,  and  repair  to  St 
Coych,  to  the  assistance  of  Colonel  John  Van  Rensselaer.  An, 
laxpress  being  dispaUshed  to  the.  Govemdr,  at  Pdughkeepeiie^ 
with  the  unwelcome  information,  and  a  request  for  directions 

•  "  From  the  post  of  Saratoga  to  that  of  Dobba's  Feny  indamre,  I  beli^re  there  is 
not  at  this  moment  one  day's  supply  of  meat  for  the  army  on  band.  Supplies,  par- 
ficalariy  of  beef  cattle,  must  be  speedily  and  regularly  provided,  or  our  posts  cannot 
W  maintained,  nor  the  army  kept  in  the  field  much  longer.^— LeUer  qf  Wathinglmi 
ft  FrttideiU  W^wrt  tifjitm  HmnpMre. 
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what  course  to  pursue  in  the  emergency,  the  return  of  the 
senger  brought  very  explicit  orders  from  the  indomitable  chief 
magistrate : — '•  I  perfectly  approve  of  your  conduct,"  said  the 
Governor ;  "  and  have  only  to  add,  that  should  the  force  already 
'<  detached  prove  insufficient  to  quell  the  insurrection,  you  will 
<^  make  such  addition  to  it  as  to  render  it  effectual.  I  have 
'^  transmitted  to  General  Robert  Van  Kensselaer  the  informatioui 
**  and  have  directed  him,  in  case  it  should  be  necessary,  on  your 
*^  application,  to  give  assistance  from  his  brigade."*  Although 
the  fact  had  not  been  stated  in  the  dispatches  forwarded  to  Go- 
vernor Clinton,  that  the  movement  was  beyond  doubt  sympa- 
thetic with,  or  instigated  from,  the  Grants,  yet  the  Grovemor  was 
at  no  loss  at  once  to  attribute  it  to  the  <^  usurped  government 
of  that  pretended  State ;"  \  and  it  was.his  resolute  determination 
to  oppose  force  to  force,  and,  in  regard  to  the  Grants  themselveS| 
to  repel  force  by  force. 

Gansevoort  did  not  receive  his  instructions  from  the  Governed 
until  the  15th.  Meantime  ODlcmels  Yates  and  Henry  Yan  Rens^ 
selaer  had  made  no  progress  in  quelling  the  insurrection ;  the 
insurgents,  on  the  other  hand,  being  onjthe  increase,  and  having 
thrown  up  a  block-house  for  defence.  On  the  I6th  General 
Gansevoort  took  the  field  himself,  repairing  in  the  first  instance 
to  the  head-quarters  of  General  Stark  at  Saratoga,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  detachment  of  troops  wid  a  field-piece.  Bat  the  troops 
of  Stark  were  too  naked  to  move  from  their  quarters ;  and  it 
was  thought  improper  for  him  to  interfere  without  an  order  from 
General  Heath.t  Gansevoort  then  crossed  over  to  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  such  militia 
as  he  could  muster  in  Schaghticoke  and  Hoosic ;  but  was  soon 
met  by  Colonel  Yates,  in  full  retreat  from  the  house  of  Colonel 
John  Yan  Rensselaer.  He  had  been  able  to  raise  but  eighty 
men  to  put  down  the  insurgents  of  John  Yan  Rensselaer's  regi- 
ment ;  and  on  arriving  at  St.  Coych,  he  discovered  a  force  rf 
five  hundred  men  advancing  fix»m  the  Grants  to  the  assistance 

*  MS.  letter  oTQoTeroor  CliDton  to  Oenend  Gkneeroort,  Dec  11, 1781. 

t  Idem. 

t  In  hia  official  report  upon  the  subject,  Ganseroort  rather  distnisted  whether 
Stark  assigned  the  true  reason  for  withholding  his  aid  on  this  occasion,  GoTemor 
Chittenden,  of  the  Grants,  haring  just  addressed  him  a  letter  requesting  him  not  to 
interfere  with  his  troops. 
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of  the  rebels.  Gansevoort  retired  five  miles  Gurther,  in  order  to 
find  comfortable  quarters  for  his  men,  and  then  attempted,  but 
wittiout  success,  to  open  a  correspondence  with  the  leader  of  the 
insurgents.  Calls  had  been  made  upon  four  regiments,  viz.  those 
of  Colonels  Yates,  and  Henry  K.  Van  Rensselaer,  as  heretofore 
stated,  and  upon  Colonel  Van  Yechten  and  Mi\jor  Taylor.  But 
firom  the  whole  no  greater  force  than  eighty  men  could  be  raised. 
Of  Colonel  Van  Yechten's  regiment,  only  himself,  a  few  officers, 
and  one  private  could  be  brought  into  the  field.  Under  these 
discouraging  circumstances,  the  General  was  compelled  to  relin- 
quish the  expedition,  and  the  insurgents  remained  the  victors,  to 
the  no  small  terror  of  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  were  well- 
dispoeed,  inasmuch  as  they  were  apprehensive  of  being  taken 
prisoners  and  carried  away,  as  had  been  the  case  with  others, 
should  they  refuse  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  govem- 
m^it  of  Vermont.*  Thus  terminated  the  military  events  of  the 
north,  of  all  descriptions,  for  the  year  1781. 

There  yet  remain  a  few  occurrences,  connected  with  the  In- 
dian operations  of  the  year,  to  be  noted  before  closing  the  pre- 
sent chapter.  It  was  in  the  Spring  of  this  year  that  what  was 
called  the  Coshocton  campaign  of  Colonel  Brodhead  was  per- 
formed, and  was  attended  by  circumstances  that  cannot  be  re- 

•  Th«  materwlfl  for  thb  rmpid  tketch  of  the  inmirrection  of  Dec  17S1,  at  Um 
DOffth-eafltof  Albany,  have  been  drawn  from  the  Ganaevoort  papers,  which  are  broken 
and  imperfect  The  controversy  with  Vermont  was  continued,  with  greater  or 
lesa  force,  and  in  different  ways,  for  several  years.  But  a  calm  snd  powerful  letter 
fron  Genertl  Wasliington  to  Governor  Chittenden,  written  early  in  January,  ITSi; 
iMd  great  influence  in  caasing  the  fovemroent  of  the  Grants  to  rdioqoish  the  teiri* 
tory  of  New- York,  twenty  miles  broad,  upon  the  eastern  side  of  the  Hudson,  npon 
wUch  they  had  seized.  The  leaders  who  had  entered  upon  the  correspondence 
with  the  enemy  in  Canada,  continued  an  interchange  of  communications  during 
Mfveral  months  of  the  following  year ;  bat  the  course  of  things  soon  stripped  that 
itrmnge  negotiation  of  its  danger,  and  rendered  it  of  no  importance.  Meantime^ 
althoagh  Governor  Clinton  was  fully  determined  to  subdue  tho  refractory  spirits  of 
the  Green  Mountains,  the  latter  continued  to  gain  strength  and  friends,  and  as  their 
loeal  government  became  settled,  if  was  for  the  most  part  winely  and  efficiently 
tdminietered.  Time  and  again  the  qvestion  ihis  broaght  before  Congress  where 
•obody  cared  to  act  opon  it  definitively.  Hamilton,  Jay,  and  Govemeur  Morris,  aU 
teemed  to  think  it  the  part  of  wisdom  to  allow  the  secession  and  independence  of 
Yermont  Things  remained  in  an  urrsettled  state,  however,  until  after  the  adoptioo 
of  the  federal  constitution  by  New-Tork  in  178S,  after  which  the  controversy  w'as 
amicably  adjusted ;  Vermont  agreeing  to  pay  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  a  full  indem- 
fiitf  •■««  to  peraoos  in  New- York  holding  titles  to  lands  within  its  boondariea. 
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called  with  o^r  than  painfol  eiootkuis.*    It  had  at  dilibreiit 
times  be^i  the  puipoeeof  the  Conuoander-in-chiaf  that  Colonel 
Brodhead  should  penetrate  through  the  Ohio  territory  to  Detroil ; 
but  that  design  was  never  aocom^lished.    The  expedition  now 
iuider  review  was  led  by  Brodhead  against  the  villages  of  the 
m^i^Klly  Delaware  Indians  at  the  forks  of  the  Mu^nguoL 
In  passing  through  the  settlem^it  of  the  Moravian  Indians  at 
Salem,  under  the  religious  care  of  the  Rov.  Mr.  Heckeweld^, 
some  of  Brodbead's  men  manifested  a  hostile  dis^iositicMi  towaid 
those  inoffensive  nonoorabotants ;  but  their  hostile  feelings  wen 
repressed  by  Orodhead,  whose  exertions  weie  seconded  by  Colo- 
nel Shepherd,  of  Wheeling.   The  towns  against  which  the  Ame- 
ricans were  proceeding  were  under  the  control  of  Ciq^tain  Pipe, 
who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown  at  the  instigatioii  of 
M'Kee,  Elliott,  and  Girty.    On  approaching  Coshocton,  Brod- 
head's  forces  were  divided  into  three  divisions ;  and  so  aecret 
and  rapid  was  their  march,  that  the  villages  on  the  eastern  bank 
^  the  river  were  fidlen  upon,  and  all  the  Indians  who  were  at 
home  taken,  without  firmg  agun.t    Tlie  immediate  object  of 
this  visitation  was  to  punish,  as  it  was  allied,  the  Ii^ians  of 
those  towns  for  some  recent  cruelties  of  unwonted  atroci^. 
They  had  made  a  late  incursion  upon  the  frontiers  of  Yirginia, 
in  the  course  of  which  a  considerable  number  of  prisoners  were 
taken  ;  but,  having  be^i  disappointed  in  the  measure  of  their 
success,  in  a  moment  of  rage  they  bound  all  the  adult  male 
captives  to  trees,  and  put  them  to  death  by  torture,  amidst  the 
tears  and  lamentations  of  their  families.t    It  was  now  Colond 
J3rodhead*s  design  to  inflict  summary  vengeance  for  those  omr* 
ders.    He  had  with  him  a  friendly  Delaware  chief,  named  Pe- 
kUlouy  who  pointed  out  sixteen  of  the  captive  warriors,  Mpoxk 
whom  he  charged  the  murders  in  question.    A  council  of  wiur 
was  convened  in  the  evening,  which  decided  that  those  sixteen 
warrioi;s  should  be  put  to  death.    They  were  therefore  bound, 
and  despatched  with  tomahawk  and  spear,  and  scalped.§ 

A  heavy  rain  bad  swollen  ihe  river,  so  that  Colonel  Brodhead 
could  not  cross  over  to  the  villages  upon  the  opposite  side.  Ob 
the  following  morning  an  Indian  presented  himself  upon  the 

•  Doddridge,  in  hia  Indian  Wan,  dates  the  expedition  referred  to  in  17S0.    Drakc^ 
wbo  follows  Heckewelder,  states  that  it  occurred  in  1781. 
t  Doddridge.  I  Drake.  j  Doddifi|ca 
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Other  side,  and  called  for  an  interview  with  the  ^  Great  Captain,'' 
meaning  the  commander  of  the  expedition.  Colonel  Brodhead 
presented  himself  and.  inquired  what  he  wanted.  '<!  want 
peace,"  was  the  reply.  "  Send  over  some  of  your  chiefe,"  said 
the  Colonel.  "  May  be  you  kiU,'^  rejoined  the  Indian.  "  They 
shall  not  be  killed,"  was  thf  answer.  A  fine-looking  sachem 
thereupon  crossed  the  river,  and  while  ^igaged  in  conversation 
with  Colonel  Brodhead,  a  white  savage,  named  Wetzel,  stole 
treacherously  behind  the  unsuspecting  warrior,  and  struck  him 
dead  to  the  earth.* 

Some  ten  or  twelve  prisoners  were  taken  from  another  village 
&rtberup  the  river;  and  Kodhead  commenced  his  return  on  the 
same  day,  committing  ^  prisoners  to  a  guard  of  militia.  They* 
had  not  proceeded  &r,  however,  before  the  biurbarian  guards 
b^an  to  butchertheir  captives ;  and  all,  save  a  few  women toid 
children,  were  presently  despatched  in  cold  blood.t 

Glancing  yet  fiuther  south,  the  Cherokee*  Indians  having 
again  become  troublesome,  and  mad^  an  incursion  into  South 
Carolina,  massacring  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  burning  their 
houses,  Creneral  Pickens  proceeded  into  their  own  country, 
and  infticted  upon  them  severe  and  summary  chastisement.  In 
the  space  of  fourteen  days,  at  the  head  of  less  than  four  hundred 
men,  he  killed  upward  of  forty  of  the  Indians,  and  dest]x>yed 
thirteen  towns.  His  troops  were  mounted  men,  who  charged 
mpidly  upon  the  Indians,  cutting  them  down  with  their  sabres 
with  great  eflect.  Unused  to  this  mode  of  war&re,  they  sued 
immediately  for  peace. 

The  foil  of  Comwallis  was,  in  fact,  the  last  important  act  ol 
diat  great  drama — The  AMERici^N  Revolution.  Although 
the  Britiri)  were  jet  in  considerable  force  in  New-York,  and 
were  likewise  in  ^e  occupancy  of  various  posts  in  the  south- 
ern states,  still  tlie  season  for  active  operations  was  past ;  and 
aAer  the  loss  of  the  army  of  Comwallis,  they  were  not  in  suM- 
eient  force  in  the  north  to  resist  the  troops  that  could  now  be 
duected  against  them.  The  campaigning  of  the  year  17B1,  and 
JH  fact  of,  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  were  therefore  at  an  end. 
8(01,  there  were  oth^  betligeient  incidents  occurring  for  months 
attsrwaid,  the  record  of  which  wiU  require  anoiher  chapter. 

•  Doddffkl|e.  t  I^^in- 
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Cbafmcler  of  Joaeph  Bettjs— His  exploits— Captare  and  execntion— ProgreMoftht 
war— Gradud  cessation  of  hostilities—Dwindling  down  to  mere  aflTrtire  of  outposts 
and  scouting  parties — Commissioners  appointedto  negotiate  a  treaty  of  peace — 
Indian  battl<is  on  the  Kentucky  frontiei^-Defeat  of  Colonel  Boon — D^tstruction  of 
the  Shawanese  towns — The  Moravians  on  the  Muskingum — ^Their  removal  to 
Sandusky  by  the  Wyandots— Return  to  secure  their  crops— In vaaion  of  their 
towns  bv  Colonel  Williamson — Treachery  of  Williamson  and  his  men  to  the  In- 
dians— iiorrihle  massacre — Invasion  of  the  Sandusky  country  by  Crawford  and 
Williamson— Defeat  of  their  army— Colonel  Crawford  captured— Senteneed  to 
die  by  torture — His  interview  with  the  sachem  Win^mund — His  execution — 
Close  of  the  year— Doubts  as  to  a  treaty  of  jH*^ct— Colonel  Willett's  attempt  to 
surprise  Oswego— The  news  of  peace — Sufferings  of  Tryoa  County— <Retum  of 
*     its  population — E^nd  of  the  wars  of  the  Mohawk. 

Among  the  minor,  but  yet  not  unimportant  events  of  the  bor- 
der war  at  the  north  and  west  of  Albany,  was  the  capture,  some 
time  in  the  Winter  of  1781—^82,  of  the  celebrated  loyalist 
marauder,  Joseph  Bettys,*  whose  name  has  occurred  in  connex- 
ion with  that  of  John  Waltermeyer  in  the  preceding  chapter. 
Bettys,  or  "  Joe  Bettys "  as  he  was  commonly  called,  was  a 
man  of  uncommon  shrewdness  and  intelligence.  Bold,  athletic, 
and  of  untiring  activity ;  revengeful  and  cruel  in  his  disposi- 
tion ;  inflexible  in  his  purposes ;  his  bosom  cold  as  the  marble 
to  the  impulses  of  humanity ;  he  ranged  the  border  settlements 
like  a  chafed  tiger  snuffing  every  tainted  breeze  for  blood,  un- . 
til  his  name  had  become  as  terrific  to  the  borderers,  as  were 
those  of  Kidd  and  Pierre  le  Grande  upon  the  ocean  in  the  pro* 
ceding  century.  At  the  commencement  of  the  war,  Bettys  was 
an  inhabitant  of  Ballston.  He  early  took  the  field  in  the  cauffi 
of  the  republic,  and  a  sergeant's  warrant  was  conferred  upon 
him  in  Colonel  Wjmkoop's  regiment.  But  he  had  a  proud,  in- 
dependent spirit,  that  could  ill  brook  the  severity  of  military  dis- 
cipline ;  and  for  some  act  of  contumacy,  he  was  reduced  to  the 
ranks.  Still,  knowing  well  his  determined  character  and  un- 
flinching courage,  and  unwilling  that  his  country  should  lose 
his  services,  the  same  gentleman*  who  had  obtained  his  first 
warrant,  procured  him  another,  and  a  tranter  to  the  fle^  under 
the  command  of  General  Arm^d  on  Lake  Chanqplain,  in  thft 
Summer  of  1776. 

•  The  iate  Colooel  BdD»  oTBiUatoD. 
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In  the  severe  naval  engagement  fought  on  that  lake  between 
Arnold  and  Sb  Ouy  Carleton,  on  the  11th  of  October  of  that 
3^ear,  Bettys  exhibited  great  bravery,  and  was  of  signal  service 
during  the  battle,  which  lasted  four  hours.  He  fbught  until 
every  commissioned  officer  on  board  his  vessel  was  either  killed 
or  woimded.  Assuming  the  command  then  himself,  he  con- 
tinued the  fight  with  such  reckless  and  desperate  intrepidity,  that 
Greneral  Waterbury,  Arnold's  second  in  command,  perceiving 
tfiat  his  vessel  was  about  to  sink,  was  obliged  to  order  Bettys 
and  the  survivors  of  his  crew  on  board  his  own  vessel.  Hav- 
ing thu3  observed  his  good  conduct.  General  Waterbury  stationed 
him  by  his  side  on  the  quarter-deck,  and  gave  orders  through 
him,  until  his  own  vessel  in  turn  became  entirely  crippled — Ae 
crew  mostly  killed — ^the  General  himself  wounded — and  only 
two  others,  exclusive  of  Bettys,  left  in  fighting  condition — ^when 
his  colors  were  struck  to  the  enemy.  General  "Waterbury  af- 
terward spoke  in  the  most  exalted  terms  of  the  high  courage  of 
Bettys,  adding,  that  the  shrewdness  of  his  management  showed 
that  his  conduct  was  not  inferior  to  his  courage. 

While  a  prisoner  in  Canada,  the  arts  of  the  enemy  subverted 
his  principles.  He  was  seduced  from  the  service  of  his  country, 
and  entered  that  of  the  enemy  with  the  rank  of  ensign — ^prov 
ing  himself  an  enemy  equally  subtle  and  formidable.  From  his 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  country  and  his  artful  address,  he 
was  frequently  employed,  sometimes  as  a  messenger,  at  others 
as  a  spy,  and  at  others,  again,  in  the  double  capacity  of  both. 
During  one  of  his  missions  of  this  nature,  he  was  captured, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  the  gallows.  But  the  entreaties  of 
hi?  aged  parents,  and  the  solicitations  of  influential  Whigs, 
induced  General  Washington,  on  a  promise  of  reformation,  to 
grant  him  a  pardon.  Yet  if  honor,  generosity,  and  gratitude,  had 
ever  been  qualities  of  his  soul,  they  had  taken  their  departure. 

Losing  no  time  in  rejoiningx  the  ranks  of  the  enemy,  he  be- 
came alike  reckless  of  character  and  the  dictates  of  humanity; 
and  instead  of  suitably  requiting  the  kindness  which  had  suc- 
cessfully interposed  to  save  him  firom  an  ignominious  death,  ho 
became  the  greatest  scourge  of  his  former  friends  and  neighbor- 
hood. *  Ballston,  in  particular,  had  long  reason  to  deplore  the 
ill-judged  lenity.  He  returned,  and  recruited  soldie4rs  for  the 
King  in  the  midst  of  the  settlemmits ;  he  captured  and  carried 
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off  the  most  aealous  and  efficient  Whigs,  and  sulijected  ihem  to 
the  severest  sufferings ;  and  thoee  again^  whom  he  boie  the 
strongest  hate,  lost  their  dwellings  by  fire  or  their  liTes  by  nunr- 
der.  No  &tigae  weak^ed  his  resolution — ^no  distance  was  on 
obstacle  to  his  purpose — and  no  danger  appalled  his  courage. 
No  one  of  the  borderers  felt  secure.  Sometimes  in  the  darkness 
of  the  night  he  fell  upon  them  by  stealth ;  and  at  others,  even 
at  mid-day,  he  was  seen  prowling  about,  as  if  scorning  disguise^ 
and  unconscious  of  dang^.  Indeed,  he  boldly  proclaimed  him- 
aelf  a  desperado — canying  his  life  in  his  hand— equally  care- 
less of  it  as  he  said  he  should  be  of  the  lives  of  others  were 
any  aj(ain  to  attempt  his  arrest.  His  liberty,  he  declared,  would 
iHily  be  yielded  with  his  life ;  and  whoever  should  attempt  to 
take  him,  might  rest  assured  that  their  heart's  blood  would  in 
the  same  moment  be  drunk  by  the  earth.  His  threats  were 
well  understood  to  be  no  unmeaning  words ;  and,  what  added 
to  the  apprehension  of  the  people,  was  the  well-known  fact,  thatt 
be  had  always  at  his  beck,  openly  or  in  concealment,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  purpose  immediately  in  hand,  a  band  of 
xeftigees  partaking  of  his  own  desperate  character. 

His  adventures  while  engaged  in  this  species  of  war&ie 
were  many  and  hazardous.  Nor  did  he  always  confine  his 
operations  to  the  border-settlem^its,  since  he  at  one  time  entered 
the  precincts  of  .Albany,  and  made  a  similar  attempt  to  that  of 
Waltermeyer  t9  abduct  General  Schuyler  from  the  mansion  of 
the  Patroon,  where  he  was  then  lodged.* 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  all  hearts  quailed  be- 
£>Te  Joe  Bettys.  Far  from  it ;  and  many  were  the  ineflfectual  tft^ 
tempts  made  for  his  arrest  before  the  measures  undertak^i  hr 
tfiat  purpose  were  again  crowned  with  success.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  Winter  now  under  ocmsideration  his  wonted  vigi- 
lance was  at  &ult.  A  stispicious  stranger  havii^  been  observed 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Ballston,  upon  snow-^hoes,  and  well- 
«nned,  three  mra  of  that  town,  named  Cory,  Peridns,  and  Fnl- 

*  Thic  aooeont  of  Joe  Bet^i  bat  been  written  (rom  a  Fourtfi-of- July  speech  d»- 
Uveved  by  the  late  Colonel  fiall  eometenor  twel?e  years  agou  Among  the  priaoiH 
en  made  by  Bettya  and  Waltermeyer  from  Ballston,  in  the  Sprini;  of  1781,  mtm 
the  fotlowing  persons,  viz:  Samuel  Nasb,  Joseph  Chard,  IJri  Tracy,  Ephraim 
Timcy,  Samuel  Patchin,  Bpenetus  White,  John  Fulmer,  and  two  men  named  BoO' 
tKwkewecebrotbsnb    Thqr  wen  all  tduo  to  Oaaada,  and  RmgUy  used. 
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meTf  little  doubting^  as  to  the  identity  of  the  man,  immediately 
armed  themselTes  and  went  in  pnrsuit  He  was  traced  by  a 
circuitous  track  to  the  house  of  a  well-known  loyalist,  which 
was  fortunately  approached  with  so  much  circumspection  as  to 
liable  the  scouts  to  reach  the  door  unobserved.  Breaking  the 
barrier  by  a  sudden  effort,  they  sprang  in  upon  the  black  and 
doubly-dyed  traitor,  and  seized  him  before  he  had  opportunity 
of  resistance.  He  was  seated  at  dinner  when  they  entered,  his 
pistds  lying  upon  the  table,  and  his  rifle  resting  upon  his  arm. 
He  made  an  attempt  to  discharge  the  latter ;  but  forgetting  to 
remove  the  deer-skin  cover  of  tbs  lock,  did  not  succeed.  Pow- 
erful  and  muscular  as  he  was,  the  three  were  an  over-match  for 
him,  and  he  was  immediately  so  securely  pinioned  as  to  render 
resistance  useless  and  escape  morally  impossible. 

Apparently  resignmg  himself  to  his  fate,  Bettys  now  requested 
permission  to  smoke,  which  was  readily  granted.  While  taking 
the  tobacco  from  his  box,  and  making  the  usual  preparations, 
he  was  observed  by  Cory  adioitly  to  cast  something  into  the 
fire.  It  was  instantly  snatched  from  thence  with  a  handful  of 
coals,  and  proved  to  be  a  small  leaden  box,  about  the  eighth  of 
an  inch  in  thickness,  and  containing  a  paper  in  cipher,  which 
the  captors  could  not  read ;  but  it  was  subsequently  ascertained 
to  be  a  despatch  addressed  to  the  British  commander  in  New- 
York.  It  also  contained  an  order  for  thirty  guineas,  provided 
the  despatch  should  be  safely  delivered.  Bettys  pleaded  hard 
for  permission  to  bum  the  paper,  and  oflfered  a  hundred  guineas 
for  the  privilege.  But  they  refdsed  his  gold,  and  all  his  prof- 
fered bribes  for  the  means  of  escape,  with  the  most  unyielding 
firmness.  He  then  exclaimed — <*  I  am  a  dead  man !"  It  was 
even  so.  He  was  taken  to  Albany,  where  he  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  executed  as  a  spy  and  traitor. 

If  the  conduct  of  the  three  captors  of  Major  Andr6  was  patriotic, 
that  of  the  three  captors  of  J6e  Bettys  was  both  patriotic  and 
brave.  Andxk  was  a  geutleraan,  and  without  the  means  of  de- 
fence ;  Bettys  was  formidably  armed,  and  known  to  be  a  despe- 
rado. The  capture  of  Andr6  was  by  accident ;  that  of  Bettys, 
by  enterprise  and  design.  The  taking  of  the  former  was  with- 
out danger ;  fliat  of  the  latter  a  feat  of  imminent  peril.  Andr6 
was  a  more  important  man,  by  rank  and  station,  than  Bettys ; 
bat  not  more  dangerous.    Both  tempted  their  captors  by  gold. 
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and  both  wete  foiled.*  The  captors  of  Axidr6  were  richly  re^ 
warded,  and  the  achievement  has  been  emblazoned  in  history, 
and  commemorated  by  nK>numental  granite.  The  captors  of 
Bettys  have,  mitil  now,  never  been  known  to  history ;  and  theii 
only  visible  reward  was  the  rifle  and  pistols  of  their  terrible 
captive.  With  such  partial  hand  are  the  honors  and  rewards  of 
this  world  bestowed  ! . 

As  already  remarked,  the  substantial  fighting  of  the  war  was 
ended  by  the  surrender  of  Comwallis.  It  is  true,  there  were 
affairs  of  outposts  occurring  afterward,  and  some  partial  fighting 
took  place  at  the  south  early  in  the  season  of  1782,  between 
General  Wayne  and  sundry  small  British  posts,  after  General 
Greene  had  detached  the  former  into  Georgia.  The  most  se* 
rious  of  these  afiairs  was  a  smart  brush  with  a  party  of  Creek  In- 
dians, near  Savannah,  on  which  occasion  the  British  garrison 
sallied  out  to  their  assistance,  but  were  repulsed.  For  the  most 
part,  however,  the  year  1782  was  rather  a  period  of  armed  neu- 
tr^ity  than  of  active  war.  The  news  of  the  catastrophe  at* 
Yorktown  at  once  and  materially  strengthened  the  opposition  to 
the  farther  prosecution  of  the  contest  in  the  House  of  ComnKms, 
by  which  a  resolution  was  soon  afterward  passed,  declaring 
^  That  the  House  would  consider  as  enemies  to  his  Majesty  and 
"  the  country,  all  who  should  advise  or  attempt  the  further  prose- 
"  cution  of  offensive  war  on  the  Continent  of  North  America." 
Sir  Henry  Clinton  was  superseded  in  the  chief  command  by  Sir 
Guy  Carleton,  who  was  specially  instructed  to  use  his  endeavors 
to  effect  an  accommodation  with  America.  Commissioners  for 
the  negotiation  of  a  treaty  of  peace  were  soon  afterward  appoint- 
^ed,  viz.  John  Adams,  Benjamin  Franklin,  John  Jay,  and  Henry 
Laurens  on  the  part  of  the  -United  States,  and  Mr.  Fitzherbert 
and  Mr.  Oswald  on  that  of  Great  Britaui.  On  the  30th  of  No- 
vember these  commissioners  had  agreed  on  provisional  articles 
of  peace,  as  the  basis  of  a  treaty  by  which  the  Independence  of 
the  United  States  was  acknowledged  in  its  fullest  extent 

As  the  surrender  of  Earl  Comwallis  was  the  last  important 
military  event  between  the  main  armies,  so  was  the  disastrous 
expedition  of  Majors  Ross  and  Butler  the  last  attempt  of  any 
magnitude  upon  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  True,  indeed,  that 
beautifiil  region  of  country  had  been  so  utterly  laid  waste,  that 
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there  was  little  more  of  evil  to  be  accomplished.  But  the  chas- 
tisement of  Major  Ross,  equally  severe  and  unexpected,  had 
discouraged  the  enemy  from  making  any  farther  attempt  in  thai 
quarter.  Not,  however,  that  the  Indians  were  entirely  quiet 
On  the  contrary,  they  hung  around  the  borders  of  the  settle- 
ments in  small  parties,  sometimes  causing:  serious  alarms,  and 
at  others  great  trouble  and  fatigue,  and  likewise  inflicting  con- 
siderable injury.  On  one  occasion  a  party  of  thirty-five  In- 
dians crossed  over  from  Oswegatchie  to  Palatine.  Falling  in 
with  a  scouting  party,  consisting  of  Jacob  Timmerman  and  five 
others,  the  Indians  fired  upon  them.  Timmerman  was  wound« 
ed,  and  with  one  of  his  comrades  taken  prisoner.  Two  of  the 
party  were  killed,  and  the  other  two  succeeded  in  making  their 
escape.  The  prisoners  were  taken  to  Oswegatchie,  and  thence 
down  to  Montreal,  where  they  were  confined  until  the  peace. 
In  consequence  of  exposures  of  this  description,  a  vigilant  watch- 
fulness was  necessary  at  all  points ;  and  Colonel  Willett,  who 
retained  the  command,  was  exactly  the  ofiicer  for  the  station^ 
He  had  frequent  occasion  to  despatch  considerable  bflties  of 
troops  against  the  straggling  parties  of  Indians  and  Tories;  but 
their  lightness  of  foot,  and  dexterity  in  threading  the  mazeS  of 
the  forests,  generally,  if  not  always,  enabled  them  to  escape.  So 
that  no  important  ev^it  transpired  in  that  section  of^  country 
during  the  year. 

But  while  there  was  so  little  active  warfare  on  the  frontiers  of 
New- York  during  tly  Summer  of  1782,  the  Indians  of  the 
.  remoter  west  were  more  active  along  the  Kentucky  firontier  than 
in  the  precedmg  year.  In  May  they  ravished,  killed,  and  scalp- 
ed a  woman  and  her  two  daughters  near  Ashtcn's  station.*  The  . 
Indians  perpetrating  this  outrage  were  pursued  by  Captain  Ash- 
ton,  at  the  head  pf  a  band  of  twenty-five  men.  Being  overtakea^ 
a  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Indians  were  victorious.  The 
Captain  was  killed,  together  with  eight  of  his  men,  and  four 
others  were  mortally  wounded.  In  the  month  of  August  another 
Kentucky  settlement,  called  Hoy's  Station,  was  visited  by  the 
Indians,  by  whom  two  lads  were  carried  into  captivity.    This 

•  AdTentures  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boon.  There  is  rtrong  reason  to  doubi  whether 
the  Indians  abased  the  persons  of  the  women.  If  trae,  it  was  the  only  instance 
of  the  kind  that  is  believed  to  have  oecurred  during  the  war.  It  is  a  proud  charao- 
teristic  of  the  Indians,  that  they  never  violate  the  chastity  of  their  female  prispners. 
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band  was  also  pursued  by  Captain  Holder,  with  aparty  of  seven- 
teen men,  who,  coming  ap  with  the  Indians,  were  likewise  de- 
feated with  a  loss  of  seven  killed  and  two  wounded. 

On  the  15th  of  August,  the  post  at  Briant's  station,  five  miles 
from  Lexington,  was  invested  by  a  far  more  considerable  party 
of  the  enemy,  numbering  five  hundred  Indians  and  Canadians. 
After  killing  all  the  cattle  in  the  neighborhood,  they  assaulted  the 
post  on  the  third  day,  but  were  repulsed  with  a  loss  of  about 
ei^ty  killed  and  numbers  woimded; — ^how  many,  was  not 
known.  They  were  pursued  on  their  retreat  by  Colonels  Todd, 
Trigg,  and  Boon,  and  Major  Harland,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six  men,  well  armed  and  provided.  The  Indians 
drew  the  pursuers  into  an  unfavorable  position  on  the  19th, 
when  a  severe  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Kentuckians  were 
^beaten  with  the  loss  of  seventy-six  men;  among  whom  were 
Colonels  Todd  and  Trigg,  Major  Harland,  and  a  son  of  Colonel 
Boon,  nrhe  battle  lasted  only  fifteen  minutes.  The  retreat 
firom  the  field  was  yet  more  disastrous  than  the  battle  itself  It 
was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  main  fcrk  of  the  Licking  river, 
at  the  great  bend,  forty-throe  miles  firom  Lexington.  The  Ken- 
tuctdans  were  pursued  across  the  river,  some  on  horseback  and 
others  on  foot.  Some  were  killed  in  the  river,  and  others  while 
ascending  the  cliffi  beyond.  The  arrival  of  the  fugitives  at  Lex- 
ington with  the  melancholy  tidings,  occasioned  a  scene  of  weep- 
ing and  deep  lamentation,  since  a  large  portion  of  the  male  popu- 
lation had  fallen.  Being  reinforced  a  fe\^  days  afterward,  Col6- 
nel  Boon  returned  to  bury  the  dead,  which  he  represents  as  an  * 
aftdr  of  a  most  painful  description.  So  mangled  and  disfigured 
ware  the  bodies,  that  their  identity  could  not  be  ascertained. 
The  Colonel  was  afterward  informed  that  when  the  Indians 
dfecovered  ttieir  own  loss  to  have  been  four  more  than  that  of 
tho  Kentuckians,  four  of  the  seven  prisoners  they  had  taken 
wera  handed  over  to  their  young  men  to  be  put  to  death  by 
torture. 

On  hearing  of  this  disastrous  affidr.  General  Clark,  who  w^ 
St  the  Falls  of  the  Ohio,  directed  a  pursuit  of  the  Indians  to 
their  own  towns  of  Old  and  New  Chilicothe,  Peccaway,  and 
Wills  Town.  Colonel  Boon  seems  to  hav<e  led  tfiis  expedition, 
although  the  fact  is  not  expressly  stated  in  his  narrative.  Fail* 
ing  in  an  attempt  to  fall  upon  the  Indians  by  surprise,  the  Colo- 
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Mi  took*  poapoaaion  of  tfieir  doaerled  towDfl^  wlakh  irere  burttl 
vith  fire.  Sev^en  prisoners  and  fifteen  soalps  weie  taken  by  thct 
Kentuckians^  whose  own  loss  wios  butfourmen ;  two  of  whott 
were  killed  by  accident^  not  by  Indians*  With  these  incident* 
<do0ed  the  Indian  war  of  the  Revolution  on  the  Kentsicky  bofderi 

But  there  yel  remains  a  tale  of  miuderous  character  to  be 
ncQided,  which,  in  its  black  and  inexcusable  atrocity,  transcends 
any  and  every  Indian  massacre  which  marked  that  protracted 
and  unnatural  contest.  It  is  a  tale  of  Uood,  too,  in  whidi  the 
white  meik—notthe  Indians — are  to  be  branded  as  the  savages. 

On  the  banks  of  the  Muskingum  resided  several  commnnitiee 
of  Indians,  who  had  embraced  the  peaceable  .tenets  of  the  Mor* 
vians.  They  weve  of  the  Delaware  nation,  and  had  removed  to 
the  Msiskingmn  from  Friedenshuttai  on  the  Big  Beaver,  oni 
firom  Wyalusing  and  Sheshequoe  on  the  Susquehanna,  in  the 
}pear  1772.  Notwithstanding  the  annoyimce  experienced  by 
Item  in  consequence  of  the  Cresap  war,  in  1774,  their  settle- 
ments^ which  were  named  Schoenbmnn,  Salem,  and  Gnaden* 
hufitteii,  rose  rapidly  in  importimee,  and  in  a  short  time  num 
hered  upward  of  four  hundred  peopla  Amor^  their' converts 
was  the  celebrated  Delaware  chief  Glickhiekan,  famous  atihe 
fiEir  his  bravery  on  the  war-path,  his  wisdom  in  council,  and  hie 
etequence  in  debate.  Their  location,  being  a  kind  of  half-way 
station  between  the  white  settlements  and  the  hostile  Indians  of 
thd  lakes,  was  unpleasant  after  the  war  of  the  Revolution  came 
on,  and  subjected  them  to  difficulties  alt^nately  ari^ng  firom 
the  suspicions  of  both  or  all  of  the  belligerent  parties,  against 
whose  evil  intentions  toward  them  they  were  occasionally  ad* 
BMoished.  Still,  their  labors,  their  schools,  and  their  religioni 
eKBvcises  were  conducted  and  practised  as  usual. 

Thm  spiritual  guides,  at  the  period  now  under  discussioai 
WBre,  Michael  Jung,  David  Zeisberger,  and  John  HeckeweldMi 
known  in  later  times  as  the  Indian  H)st<man.  These  people 
looked  upon  war  with  abhorrence;  maintaining  that  <<the 
<^Oieet  Being  did  not  make  men  to  destroy  men,  but  to  love  and 
'^  assist  each  o Aer.*^  They  had  endeavoiHsd  to  dissuade  some  ct 
lltmr  cfwn  n^e  from  taking  any  part  in  the  contest,  «id  had  ISce- 
wise  given  oeoasional  information  Uvthe  white  settlements  wken 
threatened  with  Indian  invasions. 

The  hostile  Indians  frequently  hovered^  around  their  settle^ 
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meats,  and  sometimes  threatened  their  destruction,  under  the 
pretext  that  their  neutrality  was  equivocal,  and  that  they  were 
secretly  in  alliance  with  the  Americans,  to  whom  they  were  in 
the  practice  of  giving  timely  notice  of  the  hostile  advances  of  the 
Indians  in  the  service  of  the  King.*  In  1777  they  were  visited 
by  the  noted  Huron  chief,  Haif  King,  at  the  head  of  two  hun- 
dred of  his  warriors,  on  his  way  to  attack  some  of  the  frontier 
settlements  of  Virginia.  Half  King  at  first  menaced  the  Morar 
yian  non-combatants;  but  Glickhickan  appeased  his  ire  by  a 
timely  supply  of  refreshments,  and  diverted  him  from  his  pur- 
pose by  an  opportune  speech,  declaring  their  religious  senti- 
ments and  praising  their  missionaries. 

The  British  authorities  at  Detroit  were  by  no  means  friendly 
to  these  Moravian  towns ;  early  in  the  year  1781  they  applied 
to  the  Great  Ck)UDcil  of  the  Six  Nations,  assembled  at  Niagara, 
to  remove  them  out  of  the  country.  A  message  was  accordingly 
s^t  by  the  Iroquois  to  the  Ottawas  and  Chippewas  to  this  ef- 
fect :  <<  We  herewith  make  you  a  present  of  the  Christian  Indians 
to  make  soup  of;"  a  figurative  Indian  expression  equivalent 
to  saying — ^^  We  deliver  these  people  to  you  to  be  killed."  But 
neither  the  Ottawas  nor  Chippewas  would  receive  the  message, 
which  was  returned  with  the  laconic  reply — "  We  have  no 
cause  for  doing  this."  The  same  message  was  next  sent  to  the 
Wyandots,  but  they  at  that  time  were  equally  indisposed  to 
make  war  upon  their  inoffensive  brethren.!  But  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  the  same  year,  under  the  influence  of  M'Kee  and  El- 
liott, who  had  now  become  captains  in  the  ranks  of  the  crown 
connected  with  the  Indian  service  at  Detroit,  and  by  reason  of 
the  more  immediate  persuasions  of  Simon  Girty,  the  blood- 
thirsty refugee  associate  of  M'Kee  and  Elliott,. who  was  living 
among  the  Wyandots,  over  whom  he  had  acquired  great  mflu- 
eoee,  the  poor  Moravians,  with  their  pious  and  self-denying 
ministers,  were  forcibly  removed,  or  ri^r  compelled,  by  the 
hostile  Indians,  at  the  instigation  of  those  men,  to  remove  to 
Sandusky.  The  leaders  of  the  Wyandots  compelling  this  emi 
gration,  were  Oirty,  Half  King,  and  the  celebrated  Captain  Pipe. 
The  sachem-convert,  Glickhickan,  was  also  carried  to  Sandusky ; 
and  a  young  female  relation  of  his,  by  her  courage  and  geaob- 

•Dod4ridce.*  t  H«oktw«U«. 
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rosity,  had  well-nigh  cost  him  his  life.  Apprehending  that  evil 
would  befall  her  firiends,  she  stole  a  fine  horse  belonging  to  Cap- 
tain Pipe,  and  rode  to  Pittsburgh,  to  give  the  alarm  in  regard 
to  the  captive  missionaries  and  their  congregations.  In  revenge 
for  this  courageous  action,  Glickhickan  was  seized  by  a  party  of 
the  Wyandot,  or  Huron  warriors,  who  raised  the  death-song, 
and  would  have  put  him  to  death  but  for  the  interference  of 
the  Half  King  in  his  favor.  Glickhickan  was  subsequently  ex- 
amined by  his  captors,  and  his  innocence  of  all  participation  in 
the  mission  of  the  heroic  squaw  fully  made  to  appear. 

It  was  at  a  great  sacrifice  of  property  and  comfort  that  these 
Indians  were  torn  thus  firom  their  homes.  They  had  more 
than  two  hundred  heads  of  black  cattle,  and  upward  of  four  hun 
dred  swine,  of  which  they  were  deprived,  together  with  large 
stores  of  com,  and  three  hui|^red  acres  more  just  ripening  for 
the  harvest.  They  arrived  at  Sandusky  on  the  11th  of  Octo- 
ber— a  distance  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles  firom  their 
homes.  They  were  treated  with  great  harshness  on  their  march, 
especially  by  Girty,  who,  in  the  course  of  the  Winter  subsequent 
to  their  removal,  caused  their  missionaries  to  be  arrested  by  or- 
der of  the  commandant  at  Detroit,  to  which  place  they  were 
transferred.* 

While  the  meek  and  pious  missionaries,  amid  the  tears  and 
other  manifestations  of  grief  of  their  people,  were  preparing  for 
the  journey  to  Detroit,  intelligence  of  a  most  painful  character 
was  received.  Being  pressed  by  hunger  at  Sandusky,  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  with  some  of  their 
fionilies,  had  been  allowed  to  return  to  their  former  habitations 
on  the  Muskingum,  to  secure  their  corn,  and  such  other  provi 
sions  as  they  could  find,  and  forward  the  same  firom  time  to 
time  to  their  suffering  brethren.  Unhappily,  while  this  peace- 
able party  were  thus  engaged  at  Salem  and  Gnadenhuetten,  the 
weather  being  favorable  for  the  operations  of  scalping  parties,  a 
few  hostile  Lidians  of  Sandusky  had  made  a  descent  upon  the 
Pennsylvania  frontier,  and  murdered  the  family  of  Mr.  William 

*  Tb«8e  good  men,  after  many  trials  and  vexations,  were  ultimately  released,  and 
HalfKtag  charged  all  the  blame  upon  Qirty,  whose  iniquity  in  the  premises  the 
Indian  priooe  indignantly  exposed  and  denounced.  The  British  Qovemment  also 
centoml  the  conduct  of  its  officers  b  regard  to'  the  proceedingi,  especially  the 
kmh  trettmeot  of  the  missionaiieii 
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Wallace,  c0B3istmg  of  his  wifo  and  0ye  or  six  chfldren.  i^ 
loan  named  John  Carpenter  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  ssjom 
tune. 

Enraged  at  these  outrages,  a  band  of  between  one  and  ivrq 
hundred  men,  from  the  settlements  of  the  Monongahela,  tuxnod 
out  in  quest  of  the  marc^iders,  thirsting  for  vengeance^  under  tbo 
command  of  Colonel  David  Williamson.  Each  man  provided 
himself  with  arms,  ammunition,  and  provisions,  and  the  greatev 
number  were  mounted.  They  bent  ^eir  coui^  directly  fi>r  thf 
settlements  of  Salem  and  GnadenhuetteUi  arriving  within  a  mile 
of  the  latter  place  at  the  close  of  the  second  day's  march.  Colo- 
nel Gibson,  commanding  at  Pittsburgh,  having  heard  of  Wil-r 
iiomson's  expedition,  despatched  messengers  to  i^prise  the  In* 
dians  of  the  circumstance,  but  they  arrived  tpo  late* 

It  was  on  the  morning  of  the  7tly  f  March  that  Williamson  and 
his  gang  reached  the  settlement  of  Gnadenhuetten,  the  very  da]^ 
on  which  the  Indians,  having  accomplished  their  labors,  wecet 
bundling  up  tkeir  luggage  for  retracing  their  steps  to  Sandusky* 
Some  of  their  number,  however,  were  yet  in  the  fields  gathering 
corUi  as  were  many  others  in  th^  town  of  Salemi  al  no  grealt 
distance  thence.  Th^  party  of  Williamson  divided  themselves 
into  three  detachments,  so  disposed  "as  to  approach  the  settle 
ments  from  as  many  different  points  at  once.  The  Indians  had 
indeed  been  aj^ised  of  Williams(m's.approach  by  four  De]awai« 
Indians  on  the  day  before ;  but,  conscioqs  of  their  own  inna 
cencfe,  and  least  of  all  aiUicipating  harm  fix>m  the  Americanly 
tbey  contii^ed  in  their  pacific  occupations  withoiit  suspicicm  ci 
danger. 

When  within  a  short  distance  of  the  settlem^t^  tiioug^  yet  in 
the  woodS)  the  advance  guard  of  ood  of  Williamson's  divisiona 
met  a  youpg  Indian  half-blood,  named  Josepb  Shaboslos  whcuBi 
they  murdered  in  th^  most  cruel  and  wanlion  manner*  Tha 
youth  was  catching  hoi>eeS|  when  he  was  shot  at  and  wounded, 
so  badly  thathe  could  not  escape.  Bb  then  in£>rmed  them  who 
he  was;  stated  that hi^  &0ier  wi^i  awhite  man  and  a  Christiai^f^ 
and  begged  for  his  life.  But  they  regarded  not  his  entreaties. 
His  arm  had  been  broken  by  the  first  shot.  He  was  killed  by  a 
second,  tomahawked  and  scalped,  and  cut  into  pieces  with  tfia 
hatchets  of  his  murderers.  Another  Indian  youtfi,  a  brother-in- 
law  of  young  Shabosh,  who  was  engaged  in  binding  qoe%  al^ifjt , 
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««e  hundred  and  fifty  ytitds  from  the  town,  saw  the  wliite  inen 
apfvotichiii^.  Knowing  sotne  of  them,  however,  tad  supposing 
them  to  be  friends,  he  addressed  Oiem  assuch.  But  he  was  soon 
vndecdved.  He  saw  them  shoot  one  of  his  Indian  brethr^ 
wiio  WBs  croBsiiig  the  river  in  a  canoe,  and  imm^ately  rto 
mway  in  aflWght.  Unfortunately,  in  his  panic  he  ran  from  the 
village  instead  6f  toward  it,  so  that  no  alarm  was  given  until  the 
Americans  had  quite  proceeded  into  the  heart  of  the  town. 

Many  of  the  Indians  were  scattered  over  the  fields  at  woA, 
tad  were  hailed  by  Williamson's  men  representing  themselves  as 
**  friends  and  brothers,  who  had  come  purposely  from  Fort  Pitt 
^  to  relieve  them  from  the  distress  brought  upon  ihem  by  the  ene- 
**  toy,  on  account  of  thehr  being  friends  to  the  American  people." 
The  Indians,  hot  doubting  their  sincerity,  gave  credence  to 
their  profession^  and  walkttg  up  to  them,  thanked  them  for 
their  kindness.  Their  tr^heroos  visiters  next  persuaded 
Ihem  to  cease  wt>rk  and  go  into  the  village ;  as  it  was  their  pur- 
pose  to  take  them  to  Port  Pitt,  in  order  to  theirfreater  security 
from  'ftie  Wyanddts,  where  they  would  be  abundantly  supplied 
%ith  all  they  might  want  Delighted  with  such  an  unexpected 
friendly  visitation,  the  Indians  mingled  with  the  strangers  with 
Ihe  utmost  corditiity*  walking  and  conversing  with  them  like 
old  acquaintances.  They  delivered  up  their  arms,  and  began 
yMi  all  alacrity  to  prepare  food  for  their  refreshment.  Mean- 
time a  messenger  was  despatched  to  Salem,  ^  to  inform  the  breth 
*  ren  and  sisters  there  of  what  had  taken  place  at  Ghiadenhuctten ; 
^  the  messenger  giving  it  as  his  opinion  that  perhaps  God  had 
•'ordained  it  so,  that  they  should  not  perfeh  upoh  the  barrens  of 
«  Sandnsky,  and  that  those  people  were  sent  to  relieve  them.** 

Pleased  with  the  commimication,  and  yet  unwilling  to  act 
^(Nfecipitately,  the  party  at  Salem  deputed  two  of  their  number  to 
>6onfer  with  their  brethren  and  the  white  men  at  Chiadenhuetten. 
(Dontfiranications  were  interchanged,  which  were  mutually 
1Mkti8fiK!tory.  The  dissembling  of  V^illianison  and  his  men  was 
to  complete  to  to  win  the  entire  confidence  of  the  simple-mind- 
ed people ;  and  at  the  solicitation  of  the  party  at  Gnadenhuetten, 
diose  ht  Salem  cfune  met  an<!l  joined  fheir  ihsidious  Victors,  for 
the  purpose  of  removing  to  the  white  settlements,  where,  as  they 
irere  fiuther  assured,  all  their  wants  would  be  supplied  by  the 
Moravian  brethren  at  BetMebetn.    A  (Muty  ot  Williamson^  men 
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were  detached  to  Salem  to  assist  in  bringing  all  the  Indians  and 
their  effects  to  Gnadenhuetten ;  and,  still  farther  to  win  upon  the 
easy  confidence  of  their  victims,  this  precious  collection  of  assas- 
sins made  zealous  professions  of  piety,  and  discoursedio  the  In- 
dians, and  among  each  other,  upon  religious  subjects.  Q^  lear- 
ing  Salem,  the  white  men  applied  the  torch  to  the  houses  and' 
church  of  the  village,  under  the  pretext  of  depriving  the  hostile 
Indians  of  their  benefit. 

Having,  like  their  brethren  at  Gnadenhuetten,  delivered  op  all 
their  arms,  their  axes,  hatchets,  and  working-tools,  under  the 
stipulation  that  they  were  all  to  be  returned  to  them  at  Pitts- 
burgh, the  party  from  Salem  set  out  with  light  hearts  to  enjoy  the 
white  man's  kind  protection.  But  on  Approaching  the  other 
village,  their  q)prehensions  were  awakened,  by  marks  in  ti» 
sand,  as  though  an  Indian  had  recently  been  weltering  there  iji 
his  blood.  They,  nevertheless,  proceeded  to  the  village  to  join 
their  brethren ;  but  on  their  arrival  thither  a  sad  change  came 
over  their  wajpng  dream  of  happiness.  Instead  of  being  treated 
as  Christian  friends  and  brothers,  they  were  at  once  roughly  de- 
signated as  warriors  and  prisoners ;  and  already,  previous  to  their 
arrival,  had  their  brethren,  sisters,  and  children  at  Gnadenhuet- 
ten, been  seized  and  confined  for  the  purpose  of  being  put  to 
death.  The  party  from  Salem  were  now  completely  within  the 
toib  of  their  enemies.  They  could  neither  fight  nor  fly.  Be- 
sides that  their  religious  creed  forbad  them  to  do  the  one,  they 
had  no  weapons  of  defence,  and  they  were  surrounded  by  armed 
men,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  escape. 

As  a  pretext  for  this  usage,  Williamson  and  his  men  now 
charged  them  with  having  stolen  their  horses,  and  all  their  work- 
ing tools  and  furniture — charges  not  only  untrue,  but  known  to 
be  so' by  their  accusers.  A  more  humble,  devout,  and  exemr 
plary  community  of  Christians,  probably,  was  not  at  that  day  to 
be  found  in  the  new  World.  Under  the  untiring  instmctions  of 
their  missionaries,  they  had  been  taught  the  dress  and  practices 
of  civilized  life.  They  were  tillers  of  the  soil,  and  had  become 
so  well  acquainted  with  the  usages  of  society,  and  were  so  well 
fiimished  with  the  necessaries  ancl  some  of  the  luxuries  of  life, 
that  they  could  set  a  cqfnfortable  table  and  a  cup  of  coffee  before 
a  stranger.  All  the  animals  and  articles  charged  upon  them  as 
having  been  stolen,  were  their  own  private  property,  honestly 
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acquired.  But  their  protestations  of  innocence,  and  their  entrea- 
ties, alike  were  vain.  Their  betrayers  were  bent  upon  shedding 
tiieir  blood. 

Still,  the  officers  were  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  the 
exclusive  responsibility  of  putting  them  to  death,  and  the  solemn 
fiurce  of  a  council  was  held  upon  the  subject.  By  this  tribunal 
it  was  determined  that  the  question  of  life  or  death  should  be 
decided  by  a  vote  of  the  whole  detachment  The  men  were 
thereupon  paraded,  and  Williamson  put  t1ie  question,  <<  whether 
the  Moravian  Indians  should  be  taken  prisoners  to  Pittsburgh, 
or  put  to  death  7^  requesting  all  in  favor  of  saving  their  lives  to 
advance  in  front  of  the  line.  Only  sixteen  or  eighteen  of  the 
whole  number  were  by  this  process  found  to  be  inclined  to 
mercy,  and  the  poor  trembling  prisoners  were  immediately  ad- 
monished that  they  must  prejgpe  to  die. 

Some,  indeed,  there  were  among  the  blood-thirsty  gang  eager 
to  commence  the  work  of  death  instanter  ;  but  as  the  victims 
united  in  beggii^  a  short  delay  for  their  devotions,  the  request 
was  granted.  "  Then,  asking  pardon  for  whatever  offence  they 
'^had  given  or  grief  they  had  occasioned  to  each  other,  the  In 
''diaos  kneeled  down,  offering  prayers  to  God  their  Saviour — 
^and  kissing  on^  another  under  a  flood  of  tears,  fully  resigned 
'^  to  his  will,  they  sang  praises  unto  Him,  in  the  joyAil  hope 
*^  that  they  would  soon  be  relieved  from  all  pains,  and  join  their 
«  Redeemer  in  everlasting  bliss.  During  the  time  of  their  devo 
^  tions,  the  murderers  were  consulting  on  the  manner  in  which 
« they  would  put  them  to  death.*'  Some  were  for  setting  fire  to 
the  houses,  and  dispatching  them  as  by  an  auto  dafi;  others 
w^re  for  killing  them  outright,  and  bearing  their  scalps  as 
trophies  back  to  their  homes ;  while  those  who  had  opposed  the 
execution  yet  protested  against  <<  the  deep  damnation  of  their 
taking  of^"  and  withdrew.  Impatient  of  delay,  the  J)Iood-thirsty 
wretches  interrupted  the  last  hynm  they  could  sing  in  this 
worid,  and  demanded  if  they  were  not  ready  for  death.  They 
were  answered  in  the  affirmative — the  victims  adding :  "  That 
<<  they  had  commended  their  immortal  souls  to  God,  who  had 
•<  given  them  the  assurance  in  their  hearts  that  he  would  receive 
<<  their  souls."  Then  seizing  a  nudist  from  a  cooper's  shop,  one 
of  the  ruffians  commenced  the  work  of  murder  by  knocking  the 
Indians  on  the  head.    Having  killed  fourteen  successively  in 
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Ifaas  manner,  he  desisted,  and  handing  the  weapon  over  %o 
^mother,  remarked-^" Go  on  in  the  same  way:  I  think  I  have 
done  pretty  well !"  Those  who  had  opposed  the  murder  stood 
^  a  distance,  wringing  thdr  hands,  and  calling  Qod  lo  witness 
^  that  they  were  innocent  of  the  lives  of  these  harmless  Ohfis- 
tiaa  Indians." 

The  first  Tictim  in  the  other  slaiigfater-hoirse — for  snch  both 
4n  which  the  Indians  were  confined  became — was  an  aged  Indian 
wonum  named  Juditti,  a  widow,  of  great  piety.  In  h  few 
minutes  the  work  of  death  was  completed.  Ninety  Indians, 
Christians  and  unarmed — unofiending  in  every  respect— were 
murd^ed  in  cold  blood.  Among  them  were  old  men  and  ma- 
t^rons,  young  men  and  maidens,  and  infants  at  their  motheftf 
breasts.  Sixty-two  of  the  number  were  grown  persons,  one 
third  of  whom  were  women,  and  the  remaining  thirty-four  wm^ 
<bildren.  Five  of  the  slain  were  assistant  teachers,  twi^  <rf 
whom  had  been  exemplary  members  of  the  pious  Bhdnard^ 
•congregation  in  New  Jersey.  The  convert  chiefj  Isaac  Glick- 
hickan,  was  also  among  the  slain.  Only  two  of  the  ci^Vea  es- 
caped this  shocking  massacre.  They  were  both  young.  One 
of  them  eluded  the  murderers  by  creeping  unoteerved  Hito  a 
cellar,  from  whence  he  stole  into  the  woodcT]  and  flie  iiftier, 
having  been,  knocked  down  and  scalped,  feigned  death,  aEnd  <b^ 
oaped  after  die  murderors  loft  the  place.  This  they  did  not  do, 
however,  imtil  they  supposed  all  were  dead.  On  oompiefkig 
&B  work,  they  retired  for  a  ^oit  distance  to  recruit  dieir 
«ti^igA ;  but,  as  though  resolved  that  not  a  living  tfoul  shMiM 
tiave  the  remotest  choice  of  escape^  they  returned  to  taioe 
another  look  at  the  dead;  and  observing  a  yotith,  'scalped  nd 
bloody,  supporting  himself  witii  his  hands  upon  the  floor  in  «r- 
der  to  rise,  the  iDonsters  dispatched  him  with  tbor  hatohelst 
As  night  dr^w  on,  tbey  eelt  fire  to  the  buildings,  and  therei]{xMl 
departed  for  their  own  homes,  8ingh^'  and  yelling  wkh  deaxmiae 
joy  at  the  victory  Ihey  hMd  aehis^red.  Accmling  to  the«»- 
eounts  of  the  Amerioan  newspapers  of  that  day,  this  massacre 
<wa8  a  very  commettidable  transaction;  ft  was  represiNitsed  Ifaal 
Ike  attaok'of  Williamson  was  made  upon  a  bo^  of  warriors, 
who  had  been  coUeetifig  a  large  quantity  of  |)rovi8ioii8  oo  tire 
Maskingam,  for  supplying  thmr  own  warriors  and  odier  hoitfla 
fltvages.    It  was  ataibed,  as  the  cause  6f  their  deatmction  ^ 
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.foen  80  <e'>mpleie,  tbat  Aey  were  snTprised  and  attacked  in  Aek 
oabiiiB«t  night;  and  it  was  exultin^y  added,  that  ^^aboutmghty 
^horses  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victoi^  which  tiiey  loaded 
*^widi  the  plunder,  Ae  greatest  part  iiirs  and  8kinB--^and  re* 
^^  tamed  to  the  Ohio  without  the  less  of  a  man  !"* 

If  thfotigh  dM  whole  extent  of  the  volominous  records  of 
savage  wars  in  America,  a  deed  of  dark^  treachery,<»r  of  deepttr . 
atnx^itf,  than  diis  massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  is  to  be 
fimnd,  it  nas  thos  6r  escaped  the  research  of  the  authcH*  of  tlie 
.present  woric  The  uncivilized  and  unchristtvaized  savages 
^emselvee  were  amaaad  at  titie  enormity  of  the  bloody  deed. 
Sut  the  construction  A&y  put  upon  the  transaction,  as  a  prori- 
dential  oecurrecice,  was  ^mrious  and  striking.  They  said  they 
bad  envied  Ae  condition  of  their  rdations,  the  believing  In- 
dians, and  oould  not  bear  to  look  upon  their  happy  and  peao^ 
fill  lives  in  contrast  with  their  own  lives  of  privation  add 
^war.  Hence  they  had  endeavored  to  take  them  firbm  their  ovm 
liianquii  hotties,  and  draw  them  back  into  heathenism,  that  /they 
tnigfat  be  reduced  again  to  a  level  with  th^nselves.  But  Che 
Great  Spirit  would  not  suffer  it  to  be  so,  and  had  taken  them  to 
Inmsellt 

After  this  massacre,  the  Indians  at  Sandusky— not  only  those 
who  were  Chnsttaos,  but  the  Wyandots,  and  others  who  weire 
hostile,  watched  the  movemmte  of  the  whites  along  the  Ohim 
witfi  oeae^sss  vigilance.  Two  months  having  expired  aftet 
tile  destruction  of  the  Moravians,  another  expediticm  was  th^ 
^[tnized  lo  go  agauwt  the  Wyandots  and  other  Indian  tribes  in 
4fae  Sandusky  country.  The  number  of  men  vcdunteering  fot 
4lne  campaign,  was  four  hundred  and  eighty.  They  were  «iit»> 
tered  at  the  old  Mingo  towns  on  the  western  bank  t)f  the  ObiOb 
An  electioB  wae  held  for  the  office  of  Commander-in-chief  of 
4he  expedition— ^CokHiels  Williainson  and  William  Orawfoid 
lieingtiie  candidates,  llie  choice  devolved  upon  tlie  lalteie^ 
^ipho  w«s«n  unwiUang  candidate,  and  accepted  the  post  witli  re^- 

♦X^iMjlvanaiiGaMtti^Ji^l^^irSS.  Tbeautbor  wittad4,inthit  pltce^tfaat 
^fhe  preceding  account  of  this  unparalleled  case  of  whdesate  murder  has  been  chief- 
ly prepared  from  the  accurate  and  laborious  Hecke^elder,  together  ^ith  extracts  ihm 
IM<iridg(^«Kot«i«AtlieItiAaiii'Wira,and!i0skiel,aMq«K>tdlin  Di^ka^Batkitf 


t  Heckeweldef— Nar.  Moramn  Miasiona. 
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luctance.  The  same  men  who  had  mmdered  the  MoravianSi 
composed  the  present  army  in  part,  and  the  march  was  ovxt- 
menced  with  a  determination  that  not  the  life  of  an  IndiaDi 
friend  or  foe,  should  be  spared.  The  expedition  had  been  or- 
ganized with  great  secrecy,  as  it  was  supposed ;  and  as  the  men 
were  mounted,  the  intention  was  by  a  rapid  march  to  iall  upon 
the  Wyandot  towns  by  surprise.  Arriving,  however,  at  the 
Moravian  towns  where  the  murders  had  been  committed,  three 
Indians  were  discovered  by  Crawford,  who  fled  at  a  pace  too 
rapid  to  be  overtaken.  The  pursuit  of  them  was  disorderly; 
and  from  the  conduct  of  his  men  on  that  occasion,  their  com- 
mander lost  confidence  in  them,  and  from  that  moment  en- 
tertained a  presentiment  of  defeat  So  &r  from  the  advance 
of  Crawford  being  a  secret,  it  ultimately  appeared  that  the  In- 
dians had  been  narrowly  watching  his  progress  at  every  stepi 
They  saw  the  gathering  at  the  Mitigo  towns,  and  counted  their 
numbers.  They  had  also  been  apprised  of  the  resolve  that 
<'no  quarter  was  in  any  instance  to  be  given.'^  It  was  to  be 
expected,  then,  that  at  some  point  they  would  be  prepared  for 
Crawford's  reception. 

Crawford  and  Williamson  had  intended  first  to  strike  npcm 
the  Moravian  town  on  the  Sandusky ;  but  on  arriving  at  thai 
place,  they  discovered  that  the  Indians  had  seasonably  withdraw!^ 
80  that  the  brave  Williamson  had  no  non-combatants  to  vanquish. 
The  town  was,  in  fact,  covered  with  tall  grass,  the  Indians  hav- 
ing removed  to  the  Scioto  $ome  time  before.  Crawford  and 
Williamson  then  directed  their  course  for  several  towns  of  the 
hostile  Indians — ^by  whom  they  were  unexpectedly  drawn  into 
an  engagement  upon  an  open  prairie,  the  Indian  warriors  them- 
selves being  concealed  by  the  shrubbery  upon  its  margin. 
Night  came  on  before  the  battle  was  terminated ;  and  -the  In- 
dians, expecting  a  reinforcement  from  the  Shawanese  befine 
morning,  made  their  dispositions  for  surrounding  the  Americans 
at  daylight.  But  when  morning  came,  the  wUte  man  was  not 
there.  The  Americans,  indeed,  had  not  acquitted  themselves 
like  soldiers  during  the  engagemeut  of  the  preceding  afternoon, 
and  they  availed  themselves  of  the  darkness  to  escape — greatly 
io  tlie  nK)rtification  of  the  Indians  and  their  daring  leader,  Cs^ 
tain  Pipe.    They  had  encanq)ed  upon  the  prairie ;  and  so  silent 

•  Doddrvdfa. 
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was  their  flight,  that  some  of  them,  not  aware  of  the  retreat^ 
were  found  by  the  Indians  in  the  morning  still  sleeping  amid 
the  tall  prairie-grass,  where  they  had  laid  themsdives  down. 

An  active  pursuit  of  the  Aigitives  took  place,  and  many  strag* 
glmg  parties  were  overtaken  and  put  to  pieces.  Upward  of  a 
hundred  were  thus  either  killed  outright  or  taken.  Among  the 
latter  were  Ck)lonel  William  Crawford,  his  son,  and  Doctor 
ItfEnight  The  former  of  these  gentlemen  had  rendered  him- 
self particularly  offensive  to  the  Indians  by  his*  successful  cam- 
paigns against  them,  so  that  his  capture  was  a  triumph.  It 
was  still  more  unfortunate  for  him  that  he  was  taken  while 
serving  with  such  a  commander  as  Williamson — against  whom, 
for  his  cruel  treachery  at  Gnadenhuetten,  the  savages  were 
cherishing  the  bitterest  feelings  of  revenge.  Crawford,  how- 
ever, had  not  been  engaged  in  that  shameful  affair,  but  being 
found  among  the  same  men  who  had  murdered  their  friends  and 
relations  in  March,  the  Indians  could  not  draw  the  distinction. 
They  had  anxiously  sought  for  Williamson,  but  on  being  in- 
formed that  he  was  among  .the  first  to  escape,  they  called  out 
"  revenge !"  "  revenge  T'  on  whomsoever  they  had  in  their 
power. 

Crawford  would  probably  have  made  good  his  retreat  but  thai 
he  lingered  behind  in  anxiety  for  his  son,  whom  he  supposed 
yet  to  be  in  the  rear.  After  wandering  two  days  in  the  woods 
with  Dr.  M'Knight,  both  were  taken  by  a,  party  of  Delawares, 
and  conducted  to  the  Old  Wyandot  town.  Here  Captain  Pipe, 
with  his  own  hands,  painted  the  prisoners  black,  a  certain  pre- 
monition of  the  doom  that  awaited  them.  From  thence  they 
were  taken  to  the  New  Wyandot  town,  passing  on  the  way  the 
mangled  remains  of  a  number  of  their  fellow-captives.  At  the 
new  town,  the  place  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Craw- 
ford, they  found  the  noted  Simon  Girty.  It  had  been  decided 
that  Crawford  should  die  by  the  most  aggravated  torture,  to 
atone  in  some  degree  for  the  murders  by  Williamson  and  his 
men  at  Gnadenliuetten.  After  he  was  bound  to  the  fotal  post, 
the  surviving  Christian  Indians  were  called  upon  to  come  forth 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  prisoner ;  but  they  had  withdrawUi 
and  their  savage  relations  stepped  forward  in  their  stead.  Be- 
fore the  work  of  torture  was  commenced.  Captain  Pipe  addressed 
the  Indians  at  some  length,  and  in  the  most  earnest  manneri  at 
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tteoliSfle  of  whteli  they  all  joined  in  a  hileous  yell,  txA  pt^ 
)Mnred  for  the  work  in  haoncL  The  fite  uras  kindled,  nirh^  il 
occurred  to  poor  Crawford,  that  among  the  sachem  he  had  u 
jnrticiiiar  friend,  nam^  Wingemund.  "  Where  b  niy  frknd 
Wingemandr  he  asked,  <a  wish  to  see  htm."  It  is  trite  thai 
Ais  chief  had  be^  the  warm  ^end  df  Colonel  Crawford,  by 
whom  he  had  been  entertained  at  his  own  house.  Under  these 
cireumstanceB  Crawford  indulged  a  &int  degree  of  hope,  that  If 
he  could  see  die  chie^  his  life  might  yet  be  saved.  Wingemund 
was  not  ftir  distant,  haiHng,  in  foot,  retired  from  the  place  of  exe* 
eution,  that  he  might  not  behold  what  he  could  not  prevent.  Hb 
Wiis  MQt  for,  however,  and  an  in«dresting  and  fnvm  ai^ting 
eonverealion  ensued  between  himself  and  the  prisoner.  Thb 
convertation  was  commenced  by  Crawford,  who  asked  the  chief 
if  he  knew  him.  He  rqplied  that  be  believed  he  did,  noA 
ariced — "  Are  you  not  Colonel  Crawford  V  « I  am,"  repK^  the 
Colonel ;  and  the  conversation  was  thus  continued — the  chief 
discovering  much  agitali<m  and  embojrrassment,  and  ejacnlat- 
iugL_-.<i  So !— Yes  '—Indeed  P 

^<  Colonel  Crawford.  Do  you  not  recollect  the  friend^p 
that  always  existed  between  us,  and  that  we  were  alwa]rs  glad 
to  aee  each  other  1 

**  Sachtm.  Y^,  I  remember  all  this;  and  that  we  have  often 
drunk  together,  and  that  you  have  been  kind  to  me. 

«  Col.  C    "Hien  I  hope  the  same  friendship  still  contunies. 

*  Sachem.  It  would,  of  course,  were  you  wfa^re  yon  ought 
to  be,  and  not  here. 

"  CoL  <X  ktA  why  not  here?  I  hope  you  would  not  desert 
a  friend  in  time  of  need ;  now  is  the  time  for  you  to  exert  your- 
self in  my  hebtfi^  as  I  fltiould  do  iot  you  Wete  you  in  myplace. 

**  Sachem.  Colonel  Crawford,  you  have  placed  yourself  in  a 
rttoatton  which  puts  it  out  of  my  power,  and  that  of  others  of 
your  friends,  to  do  cmy  tlnng  for  yM. 

«  CW.  O.    How  so,  Captidn  Wingemund  1 

•*  Sachem.  By  jofaiing  yourself  to  that  execrable  man,  WS- 
Uomson,  imd  his  party.  The  man  who,  but  the  dther  day,  mur- 
dered such  a  nunk)er  of  die  Moravian  Indians,  knowing  them  to 
be  friends ;  knowing  that  he  ran  no  risk  in  murdering  a  people 
who  would  no*  fight,  and  whose  only  business  was  praying. 

"  CW.  C.    But,  I  assure  yon,  Wh^mtmd,  that  had  1  been 
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i9^hiBiattib)^t|ip9,  thi»^v!Qi4d  not  h«7Q  bigpfeoed.  Nol  I 
^Que,  but  all  your  friendai  and  aU  good  m^  repipbait^  ads  of 
lids  kind* 

y  "Sachem.  That  may  ba,  yet  ibesa  fnends,  these  good  men, 
did  not  prevent  him  from  going  out  again  to  kill  the  remainder 
of  those  inofEemsive  yet  foolish  Sd^raviaa  Indians.  I  say /^ofi^A, 
becau^  tbey  believed  the  whites  in  psre£»ence  to  ua.  We  had 
often  told  them  that  they  would  one  day  be  so  treated  by  thoan, 
people  who  called  themselves  their  friends.  We  told  them  tham 
was  no  faith  to  be  placed  in  what  the  white  men  said ;  Uaat  theii 
:Q^r  pixMnises  wese  only  intended  to  alluxe»  that  they  might  tha 
mote  easily  kill  us,  as  tb#y  have  dona  nutf^y  Indiana  b^ie  they 
killed  those  Moraviai^ 

^  04.  C*    I  an^  sQriry  to  hear  y  w  speak  ihu&.    As  to  Wil 
liamson's  going  out  again,  when  it  w«s«  known  that  he  was  de- 
termined (m  it,  I  went  out  with  him  to  prevent  him  from  com* 
niitting  fresh  murders* 

"  Sachenh    Thia  the  Indians  would  not  believe,  wave  I  to 
telltheiQsa 

"  Chi  C.    And  why  would  they  xvot  beliew  it? 
^  Sachefo.    Because  it  would  have  be^  out  of  ^»ur  powei 
to  prevent  his  doing  what  he  pleased^ 

"  Col.  C.    Out  of  my  power?    Have  any  Morawan  Indtami 
been  killed  or  hurl  smce  we  came  out  ? 

"Sachem.  None.  But  you  went,  first  to  their  town,  and 
%iding  It  empty  and  deserted,  you  turned  on  the  path  toward 
us.  If  you  had  bei^n  in  search  of  wa;in^iors  only,  you  would  not 
have  gone  thithei:.  Our  q^  watched  you  closely.  1%ey  saw 
you  while  you  were  embodying  yo^r^elves  on  the  oljier  ode  of; 
die  Ohio.  They  saw  you  croes  that  river ;  they  saw  where  yoa 
encamped  at  night;  they  saw  you  turu  off  from  the  path  to  tha, 
deserted  Moravian  town;  they  knew  you  were  going  out  of 
yp^r  way ;  your  step?  were  qonstantly  watehed;  and  you  w^re 
suffered  quietly  to  proceed  m;itij  you  reached  the  spot  whei;e  you. 
werei  attacked- 

"  Col.  C,  (With  eijttotion^  What  4o  they  intend  to  da 
witbme? 

"  Sachem.  I  tell  you  with  grie£  As  Williamson^  with  Ws^ 
whole  cowardly  host,  ran  off  in  the  night  at  the  whistling  of 
our  warriors'  balls,  beijog  satisfied  that  WW  be  had  no  Moravi- 
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•ns  to  (leal  with,  but.  men  who  cou]d  fight,  and  with  such  he  did 
not  wish  to  have  any  thing  to  do ;  I  say,  as  he  has  escaped,  and . 
they  have  taken  you,  they  will  take  revenge  on  you  in  his  stead. 

^Col.  C.  And  is  there  no  possibility  of  preventing  this? 
Can  you  devise  no  way  to  get  me  off?  You  shall,  my  friend, 
be  well  rewarded,  if  you  are  instrumental  in  saving  my  life. 

<<  Sachem.  Had  Williamson  been  taken  with  you,  I  and 
some  friends,  by  making  use  of  what  you  have  told  me,  might, 
perhaps,  have  succeeded  in  saving  you ;  but  as  the  matter  now 
stands,  no  man  would  dare  to  interfere  in  your  behalf.  The 
Kuig  of  England  himself,  were  he  to  come  to  this  spot  with  all 
his  wealth  and  treasure,  could  hot  effect  this  purpose.  The 
blood  of  the  innocent  Moravians,  more  than  half  of  them  wo- 
men and  children,  cruelly  and  wantonly  murdered,  calls  aloud  for 
revenge.  The  relatives  of  the  slain,  who  are  among  us,  cry  out 
and  stand  ready  for  revenge.  The  Shawanese,  our  grand-chil- 
dren, have  asked  for  your  fellow-prisoner ;  on  him  they  will 
take  revenge.  All  the  nations  connected  with  us  cry  out,  re- 
venge !  revenge  !  The  Moravians,  whom  you  went  to  destroy, 
having  fled  instead  of  avenging  their  brethren,  the  offence  has 
become  national,  and  the  nation  itself  is  bound  to  take  revenge. 

"  Col  C.  My  fate  is  then  fixed,  and  I  must  prepare  to  meet 
death  in  its  worst  form. 

"  Sachem.  Yes,  Colonel.  1  am  sorry  for  it,  but  I  cannot  do 
any  thing  for  you.  Had  you  attended  to  the  Indian  principle, 
that  good  and  eVil  cannot  dwell  together  in  the  same  heart,  so  a 
good  man  o\ight  not  to  go  into  evil  company,  you  would  not  have 
been  in  this  lamentable  situation.  You  see  now,  when  it  is  too 
late,  after  Williamson  has  deserted  you,  what  a  bad  man  he 
must  be.  Nothing  now  remains  for  you  but  to  meet  your  &te 
like  a  brave  man.  Farewell,  Colonel  Crawford  !  They  are 
coming.    I  will  retire  to  a  solitary  spot.'^ ' 

On  turning  away  from  his  friend,  whom  it  was  not  in  his 
power  to  assist,  it  is  said  the  old  Sachem  was  affected  to  tearS| 
and  could  never  afterward  speak  of  the  incident  without  deep 
emotion.  The  moment  the  chief  had  left  the  Colonel,  a  num- 
ber of  the  executioners  rushed  upon  him,  and  commenced  the 
work  of  torture,  which  was  in  progress  three  hours  before  the 

«  Hackewdifer'f  Inditii  NaCioiif. 
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Tictim  fell  upon  his  fece  and  exJ)iTed  with  a  groan.  During  the 
proceedings  against  him,  he  whs  continually  and  bitterly  up- 
braided for  the  conduct  of  the  white  men  at  Gnadenhuetten.  If 
not  himself  a  participator  in  that  atrocious  affair,  they  reproach- 
ed him  for  having  now  conte  against  them  with  the  worst  kind 
of  murderers — such  as  even  Indians  had  not  among  them. 
"  Indians,"  said  they,  "  kill  their  enemies,  but  not  their  friends. 
"  When  once  they  have  stretched  forth  their  hand,  and  given 
"that  endearing  name,  they  do  not  kill.  But  how  was  it  with 
"the  believing  Indians  on  the  Muskingum?  You  professed 
"  friendship  for  them.  You  hailed  and  welcomed  them  as  such. 
*  "  You  protested  they  should  receive  no  harm  from  you.  And  what 
"  did  you  afterward  to  them  ?  They  neither  ran  from  you,  nor 
"  fired  a  single  shot  on  your  approach.  And  yet  you  called  them 
."  warriors,  knowingthey  were  not  such !  Did  you  ever  hear  war- 
"  riors  pray  to  Grod,  and  sing  praises  to  him,  as  they  did  ?  Could 
"not  the  shrieks  and  cries  of  the  innocent  little  children  excite 
"  you  to  pity,  and  to  save  their  lives  1  No !  you  did  not !  You 
"would  have  the  Indians  believe  you  are  Christians,  because 
"you  have  the  Great  Book  among  you,  and  yet  you  are  mur- 
"derers  in  your  hearts!  Never  would  the  unbelieving  Indians 
"  have  done  what  you  did,  although  the  Great  Spirit  has  not  put 
"his  Book  into  their  hands  as  into  yours !  The  Great  Spirit 
"  taught  you  to  read  all  that  he  wanted  you  to  do,  and  what  he 
"  forbade  that  you  should  do.  These  Indians  believed  all  that 
"they  were  told  was  in  that  Book,  and;  believing,  strove  to  act 
"accordingly.  We  knew  you  better  than  they  did.  We  often 
"warned  them  to  beware  of  you  and  your  pretended  friendship; 
"but  they  would  not  believe  us.  They  believed  nothing  but 
"good  of  you,  and  for  this  they  paid  with  their  lives."* 
It  was,  indeed,  most  unhappy  for  Colonel  Crawford,  that  he 

*  Hedcewekler*!  NamtiTe  of  the  Morayian  Miisions.  *<  There  was  farther  a 
circumstance  much  agttinst  tfab  unfortunate  man,  which  enraged  the  Indians  to'  a 
high  degree.  It  was  reported  that  the  Indian  spies  sent  to  watch  their  movemerta; 
on  examining  a  camp  which  Crawford  and  Williamson  had  Ie(^  west  of  the  Ohio^ 
bad  found  on  trees  peeled  for  the  purpose,  the  wordp,  written  with  coal  and  other 
mineral  substances— *A*o  qvutrten  to  he  given  to  m  Indian,  whether  mm,  footnon,  or 
thiW  When  the  Indians  find  inscriptions  on  trees  or  other  substances,  they  are  in 
the  habit  of  making  exact  copies  of  them,  which  they  preserve  until  they  find  soma 
ana  to  read  or  interpret  them.  Such  was  the  fact  in  the  present  case,  and  the  mscrip- 
tmn  waa  mfficiaiit  to  aoiafa  tham."— Jton. 
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e^  more  righteously  U^p^  npoa  the  head^  oC  ibe  guilty  tbw 
on  this  occasiw.  Never  wa»  die  soocpioo  l««b  of  mi^m  nwie 
jusUy  maiftl;ed— could  but  the  really  guilty  haye  b^ep  thew  l#  &«1 
its  withering  rebuke.  The  son  of  Colonel  Crawfowi^  himself 
dpomed  to  the  same  fate,  wa9  present  with  Dr.  Knig^ti  aod 
obliged  to  behold  the  torture,  and  liatien  to  th^.  agonising  e^wWf 
lations  of  his  parent,  without  being  able  to  render  as»stancQ  or 
offer  a  word  of  consolation.*  The  sufferings  of  the  son  follow- 
jed  close  upon  those  of  the  father ;  but  with  T)t,  Kni^  it  was 
otherwise.  He  was  reserved  for  sacrifice  by  the  SbawanoM^ 
and  while  on  his  way  thither  contrived  to  escapo>  and,  after  • 
twenty-one  daj^  of  h$u:dship  and  hunger  in  the  wUdernesiB,  sue 
ceeded  in  gaining  Fort  Mlntosh- 

The  defeat  of  Colonel  Boon  at  th^  Blue  Licka  in  August,  th« 
massacre  of  the  Moravian  Indians,  and  th/$  faite  of  Crawford  and 
his  expedition,  are  the  last  tales  of  blood  connected  wkh  tht 
American  Revolution.  It  is  true  that  in  September  following') 
a  large  body  of  Indians  laid  siege  to  the  fort  at  Wheeling,  but 
the  siege  was  raised  without  farther  blood^ec^  than  the  dealbr  of 
one  m^  in  the  fort  aqd  of  three  or  four  without^  A  barn  was 
burnt  at  Rice's  fort,  which  was  also  invested^  but  not  seriously^ 
and  the  Indians  withdrew  to  their  own  wilds.  Should  the  da* 
tails  of  the  last  few  pages  be  considered  rather  too  ample  for  the 
general  plan  of  the  present  work,  it  n^ust  be  remembered  that 
the  awarding  of  justice  to  the  Indian  character  also  enteied 
largely  into  its  design.  The  transaction  on  the  Muskingum 
forms  one  of  the  darkest  pages  iq  the  records  of  civilized  war  4 
unsurpassed,  certainly,  if  not  unparalleled,  in  the  history,  writ* 
ten  or  unwritten,  of  the  whole  aboriginal  rai^e*  The  victims 
were  upt  only  innocent  and  hanulessSi  but^^  obedieiit  to  the  pre- 
cepts of  their  religion,  offered  no  resistance  to  their  hypocritical 
murderers,  and  poured  out  their  blood  like  watoF--<»rim9oa  Kba- 
tions  in  sacrifice  to  the  wtute  maoAsi  ri^iacity  and  hale«  Nor  oa» 
ftelndians  be  censured  for  Aie  &te  of  Crawford. 

Willi  the  exception  of  the  Indian  details  in  the  present  cha{K. 
ter,  the  year  1782  passed  away  without  fiunifibing  mf  miiUffaf 

•  Whfaen's  Chronicles,  quoted  by  Drmke  in  his  Book  oT  the  Indians.  Di;  lUav 
my  sftjs  it  was  Colonel  Crawford's  son-io-law  who.  wis  p^.eot,  apd  subseqii^pitl]^ 
aaderwent  tiie  ssnie  fkte. 
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gpttTMiionD  of  momeBt,  under  the  immediotfi  dkeoA&a  of  the  it- 
if^ectiye  Commaiiders-in^chieil  Sir  Guy  Osrleton  had  probakiy 
been  lestramed  from  offensive  wv  by  instructtons  ooofbrming 
io  the  pacific  vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  cited  in  the  eu ]y 
part  of  the  presoit  chapter  ;  while  the  condition  ol  the  Ameri- 
can army,  had  Washington  been  otherwise  disposed,  disabled 
him  firom  maldog  any  attempt  on  die  posts  in  possession  of  the 
Briti^.*  Oeoerals  Greene  and  Wayse  had  reconquered  tha 
sodth ;  imd  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  directed  the  officers  of  his 
Majesty  in  the  north  to  send  out  no  moce  Indian  expeditions 
and  to  recall  those  already  on  fi>ot.  Still,  notwithstanding  all 
these  conciliatory  indications,  there  remained  a  possibility  that 
ttie  conflict  was  not  yet  ended  A  change  of  ministers  in  Eng- 
land might  produce  a  change  of  policy.  In  view  of  this  unoer- 
tainty,  the  Gommander-in^hief  relaxed  none  of  his  efforts  during 
the  year  to  preserve  the  discipline  of  the  army,  and  keep  the 
country  in  an  attitude  of  defence.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy, 
in  the  month  of  January,  17B3,  news  of  the  signing  of  a  tret^ 
of  peace  not  having  yet  been  received,  tha  Gommander-in-chi^ 
conceived  the  project  of  surprini^  and  c4)taining  possession  of 
the  important  fortress  of  Oswego.  It  was  the  oecupation  of  this 
post  which  gave  the  British  such  ready  fiieilities  for  hitriguing 
with  the  Six  Nations  on  the  one  hand^  and  for  pouring  their 
motley  battalions  down  upon  the  American  settlements;  and 
.iike  Commander-4n«chief  judged  wisely,  that  in  the  erentof 
another  campaign  the  possesnon  of  that  fortress  would  be  of  the 
first  consequence  to  the  Amencans,  being  then  one  of  the  most 
ibrmidable  military  defences  on  the  Continent 

Having  detennhied  to  attempt  its'  capture  by  surprise,  the  exo* 
mitien  of  the  project  was  confided  to  Colonel  Willett  With  tihe 
utmost  secrecy  therefore,  as  to  destination,  the  ^oops  of  his  oon- 
naand  were  suddenly  assemUed  at  Fort  HerkiroBr  an  theeigfatfi 
of  February.  Commencing  their  march  immediatdy,  on  the 
ni^t  of  the  9th  they  crossed  Ae  Oneida  lake,  and  arrived  at 
Oswego  Falls,  a  few  miles  only  from  the  feortress,  by  two  o'clock 
P.  M.  on  the  following  day.  With  the  small  force  under  his 
command,  and  without  the  means  of  prosecuiing  a  siege,  itw^ 
of  course  necessary  to  carry  the  works  )>y  eooalade  if  at  aH. 
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Halting,  therefore,  atthe  Falls,  the  necessary  ladders 
structed  and  the  march  was  resumed.  At  10  o'clock  in  the 
evening  they  were  within  four  miles  of  the  f(Nrt.  After  which, 
having  marched  about  two  hours,  and  not  coming  in  s^ht  of  the 
point  of  destination,  an  investigation  of  the  cause  was  under- 
taken, when,  to  the  astonishment  and  mortification  of  the  C<»n- 
mander,  and  to  the  vexation  of  the  whole  corps,  it  was  ascei^ 
tained  that,  by  diverging  from  the  river,  their  guide,  a  young 
Oneida  Indian,  had  lost  his  way.  The  situation  was,  indeed, 
awkward  and  perple3dng.  They  had  been  at  one  time  nearly 
within  speaking  distance  of  the  works,  and  the  diout  of  victory 
was  almost  raised  in  anticipation,  when  suddenly  they  discover^ 
ed  that  they  were  lost  in  a  deep  forest,  in  the  depth  of  wintery 
and  amid  mountains  of  snow.  It  was  too  late  to  prosecute  the 
enterprise  any  farther  that  night  They  could  not  remain  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  fortress  over  the  ensuing  day  without  being 
discovered.  And  the  instructions  of  the  Commander-in-ehiet 
were  peremptory,  that  if  they  failed  in  surprising  the  fort,  the 
attempt  would  be  unwarrantable.  The  only  alternative,  therefore, 
was  to  relinquish  the  enterprise,  and  reluctantly  retrace  their 
steps.  It  was  a  sad  mistake  of  the  poor  Indian,  but  not  an  error 
of  design.  The  march  had  been  one  of  great  severity  and 
fatigue.  The  guide  had  led  them  into  a  swamp,  and  while  they 
were  standing  still,  after  discovering  themselves  to  be  lost,  so  cold 
was  the  weather,  that  the  feet  of  some  of  the  men  froze  into  the. 
mire.  The  return  march  was  even  more  painful  still,  because  ol 
die  lamenessofsome  and  the  varied  sufferingsof  others.  One  man 
was  frozen  to  death.  But  all  hq>pened  well  in  the  end,  for  on 
Ck>lonel  Willett's  return  to  Fort  Rensselaer,  and  thence  to  Albany, 
he  arrived  at  the  ancient  Dutch  capital  just  in  season  to  hear  the 
wdcome  news  of  peace  proclaimed  by  the  Town  Clerk  at  the  City 
Hall,  and  to  mingle  his  rejoicings  with  those  of  the  inhabitants. 
An  agreement  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities  betwe^i  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  was  signed  by  the  respective 
commissioners  of  the  two  powers  on  the  20th  of  January,  upon 
the  basis  of  the  articles  stipulated  in  Paris  on  the  30th  of  the 
preceding  November.  And  on  the  24th  of  March,  a  letter  was 
received  from  the  M|urqnis  de  Lafayette,  announcing  a  general 
peace.  On  the  11  Ji  of  April  \)ongres§  issued  its  proclamation, 
declaring  the  cessation  of  arms  by  sea  and  land. 
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'In  r^ard  to  the  failure  of  Colonel  Willet^s  last  expeditioti, 
no  possible  censure  was  imputable  to  him.  In  reply  to  the  Co- 
lonel's official  account  of  the  afSiir,  General  Washington  wrote 
a  characteristic  letter,  approving  of  his  conduct,  and  consoling 
him  for  his  disappointment  "  Unfortunate  as  the  circumstance 
**  is,"  said  the  Commander-in-chief,  "  I  am  happy  in  the  persuasion 
^  that  no  imputation  or  reflection  can  justly  reach  your  charac- 
^  ter ;  and  that  you  are  enabled  to  derive  much  consolation 
^  from  the  animated  zeal,  fortitude,  and  activity  of  the  officers 
**  and  soldiers  who  accompanied  you.  The  fidlure,  it  seems, 
''must  be  attributed  to  some  of  those  unaccountable  events 
^  which  are  not  within  the  control  of  human  means,  and  which, 
"tfiough  they  often  occur  in  military  life,  yet  require,  not  only 
*^  the  fortitu<to  of  the  soldier,  but  the  calm  reflection  of  the  philo' 
^  sopher  to  bear.  I  cannot  omit  expressing  to  you  the  high 
**  sense  I  entertain  of  your  persevering  exertions  and  zeal  on  this 
^  expedition  ;  and  beg  you  to  accept  my  warm  thanks  on  the 
**  occasion ;  and  that  you  will  be  pleased  to  communicate  my 
''gratitude  to  the  officers  and  men  who  acted  under  your  com 
"  mand,  for  the  share  they  had  in  that  service.'' 

Thus  ends  the  history  of  the  border  wars  of  t^ie  ^American 
Revolution— the  principal  theatres  of  which  were  in  the  dis- 
tricts north  and  west  of  Albany.  The  vale  of  the  Mohawk,  in- 
cluding its  intersecting  valley  of  the  Schoharie-kill,  was  among 
the  most  thickly  populated  and  wealthy  agricultural  districts  of 
ttie  country  at  the  commencement  of  the  war.  The  produc 
tiveness  of  its  soil,  and  the  riches  of  its.  people,  rendered  it  ever 
an  inviting  object  of  plunder  to  the  enemy — especially  to  the 
savages,  and  the  swarms  of  relugees  who  had  fled  from  the 
country,  and  were  sharing  a  precarious  livelihood  among  the 
Indian  wig-wams  and  in  the  wilds  of  Canada.  Its  geographi- 
cal position,  moreover,  rendered  it  the  most  easily  assailable  of 
any  well-peopled  section  of  the  whole  Union ;  while  at  the  same 
time  the  larger  armies  of  the  enemy  were  ^nployed  elsewherci 
and  of  course  required  the  greatest  portion  of  the  physical 
strength  of  the  country  elsewhere  to  oppose  them.  The  conse- 
quence of  these,  and  other  circumstances  that  might  be  enu- 
merated, was,  that  no  other  section  or  district  of  country  in  the 
United  States,  of  the  like  extent,  suffered  in  any  comparable  de- 
gree as  much  from  the  war  of  the  Revolution  as  did  that  of  the 
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Bfohawk.    fi  W8S  die  mosi  frequently  inraded  and  ovemiti : 
aad  that,  too,  by  aa  enemy  far  more  barbarous  than  the  natiire 
barbarians  of  the  forest.    Month  after  month,  for  seven  loog 
yearn,  were  its  k>\ym  and  villages,  its  humbler  settlements  and 
isolated  habitations,  fallen  upon  by  an  imtiring  and  relentless 
««iemy,  until,  at  tlie  close  of  the  contest,  the  appearance  of  the 
whole  district  was  that  of  wid&«pread,  heart-sictening,  and  uni- 
versal desoladou.    In  no  other  section  of  the  confederacy  were 
so  many  campaigns  performed,  so  many  battles  fought,  so  many 
dwellings  burnt,  or.  so  many  murders  committed.    And  those 
who  were  l<rfl  at  the  return  of  peace,  were  literally  a  people 
^  scattered  and  peeled."    It  was  the  computation,  two  years  be- 
fore the  close  of  the  war,  that  one  tliird  of  ti>e  population  had 
gone  over  to  the  enemy,  and  that  one  third  had  been  driven 
from  tlie  country,  or  slain  hi  battle  and  by  private  assassination. 
And  yet,  among  tlie  iutnibitants  of  the  otiier  remauiing  third,  in 
JwiQy  1TS3,  it  was  slated,  at  a  pxMic  meeting  held  at  Fort  Plain, 
that  there  were  throe  hundred  widows  and  two  thousand  orphan 
children.    But  with  the  news  of  peace  the  dispersed  popukticfti 
began  to  return  to  the  sites  of  tlieir  former  homes*    Their  houses 
were  rebuilt,  aud  their  farms  once  nK>re  brought  mto  cultivation ; 
while  di(ferent  and  not  less  enterprising  occupants,  deriving 
their  titles  from  the  state,  took  possession  (^  the  confiscated 
lands  of  those  who  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the  cnri^t 
The  spirit  of  industry  and  enteqMise,  so  characteristic  of  the 
American  people,  was  iiot  loi^  in  imfNOting  a  new  aspect  to  the 
scene ;  and  Tryon  County,  exdiai^ng  her  name  lor  that  of  the 
patriot  MoKT<»eMBirv,  soon  smiled  through  her  tears. 

Other  scenes  and  other  wars  will  oflbrd  inateriab  for  the  re- 
mohting  chapters  of  tlie  present  volumes,  as  connected  with  the 
subsequent  Hfo  and  career  of  Joseph  Bramt — Thayendaub* 

OEA. 

•  Atong  with  the  retaming  potriotti,  as  Batan  wa»  wont  hi  the  olden  time  oee^ 
aionaUy  to  pveaent  HbnMir  in  better  compan  j»  eome  of  the  Toriei  beg^  to  aleal 
bftek  into  the  ceaMiy  thej  bad  fiNsakeo,  and  asaisted  ta  drench  m  tean  of 
blood.  But  the  Whig  population  woiidd  not  endure  their  presence*  The  preceding 
narrative  of  events  has  shown  that  the  Tryon  County  loyalists,  who  had  taken  arms 
in  company  with  the  Indiana,  were  fat  mere  revengeful  and  bloody  than  wei«  Iks 
ladians  themselves.  It  is  no  marvel^  tkerefiirs,  that  a  feeling  oC  peenKar  bittsmsm 
agidBM  tkem  eaisted  in  the  bosoma  of  thoee  who  had  suffered  so  keenly  at  their  hands^ 
'^base  feelingii  were  embodied  and  declared  at  two  public  meetings  held  in  difierent 
iaetions  oTTryon  County,  in  June,  1783 ;  lor  wliidi,  see  Appendii,  Na  V. 
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The  Tretty  of  Petoe— Neslect  of  her  Induin  allies  by  Great  BnUin--Brant'f  nem* 
tiations  with  General  HaTdimand  for  a  new  territory— The  Senecaa  invite  the  Mo- 
hawki  to  aettle  w  the  Geneaee  Valley— Declined— The  Grand  River  comitiy 
panted  to  the  Mohawks  by  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand — Indian  policy  of  »he  United 
Stale*— ViewB  €^  Washington  and  General  Schuylei^Trealy  with  the  Six  Na- 
tioos  at  Fort  Stanwix— Corn-plant«>r  and  Red  Jacket  take  oppocite  sides^Peaet 
with  the  Six  Nations— DiAsatisfaction  of  the  Indians — Of  Thavendanesea  in  par- 
ticiilar^Leller  ofBimiit  to  Colonel  Monroe— Relinqiiishes  his  design  oTgoinfi  then 
to  England — Returns  to  Grand  River — Difierences  of  opinion  with  Sir  John  John- 
ton — ^Brant sails  forEnj^land  in  the  Autumn  of  1785— His  arrival— Glimpses  of 
yk  ulterior  designs — His  distinsuished  reception— Enters  upon  the  business  of 
bis  mission — Letter  to  Lord  Sidney — Soeech  of  Brant  to  Lord  Sidney — Letter  of 
Lord  Sidney  in  reply — duestion  of  hair- pay — Brant's  Letter  to  Sir  Evan  Nepean 
^— Hia  associations  with  the  sreat — ^Keeo  sarcasm  upon  a  nobleman-^Striiiiiig 
incident  at  a  grand  masqueracM — ^Brant's  attention  to  the  moral  wants  of  his  pec  • 
pie— Hit  retofB  to  Canada. 

The  treaty  erf"  November^  1782,  resloiing  peace  between  the 
Dnited  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  recognising  the  uncondi. 
tional  independence  of  the  former,  was  such  as  to  gratify  every 
reasonable  wish  of  the  American  people.  In  regard  to  questions 
of  boundary  and  the  fisheries,  it  was,  indeed,  more  liberal  than 
their  allies,  Fruice  and  Spain,  desired.  Professedly,  France 
had  drawn  the  sword  m  behalf  of  the  Umted  States  ;  but  the 
ii^[otiations  £3r  peace  presented  the  singular  fact,  that  but  for 
the  diplpmacy  of  the  former,  the  treaty  of  peace  would  have 
been  sooner  completed.  The  negotiation  was  a  work  of  intrica- 
cy, requiring  skill,  penetration,  judgment,  and  great  firmness  on 
the  part  of  the  American  commissioners — qualities  which  their 
success  proved  them  to  possess  in  an  eminent  degree.  But, 
altliough  the  American  treaty  was  first  definitively  concluded, 
less  than  two  months  elapsed  before  preliminary  articles  of  peace 
were  agreed  upon  and  signed  between  Great  Britain,  France^  and 
Spain ;  France  havmg  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  her  great  rival 
dianienit)ered  of  the  iairost  portion  of  her  American  posses- 
sions, as  she  herself  had  been  by  that  very  power  twenty  yean 
before* 

In  the  treaty  with  the  United  States,  however,  Girnt  Britain 
had  made  no  stipulation  in  behalf  of  her  Indian  allies.  Not- 
wiChstandiRg  the  alacrity  with  which  the  aboriginals,  especially 
die  Mohawks,  had  entered  the  service  of  the  crown— notwith* 
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Standing  their  constancy,  their  valor,  the  readiness  with  which 
they  had  spilt  their  blood,  and  the  distinguished  services  of  their 
Oreat  Captain,  Thayendanegea,  the  loyal  red  man  was  not  even 
named  in  the  treaty ;  while  <<  the  ancient  country  of  the  Six 
^  Nations,  the  residence  of  their  ancestors  from  the  time  far  be- 
*•  yond  their  earliest  traditions,"  was  included  within  the  bounda- 
•♦  ry  granted  to  the  Americans."*  What  with  the  descent  of  Co- 
lonel Van  Schaick  upon  the  Onondagas,  and  the  expedition  of 
General  Sullivan  into  their  territory  farther  west,  their  whole 
country  had  been  ravaged  with  fir^  and  sword ;  and  the  Mo- 
hawks, in  particular,  had  sacrificed  the  entire  of  their  .own  rich 
and  beaiitifiil  country.  It  appears,  however,  that  when  the  Mo- 
l^wks  first  abandoned  their  native  valley  to  embark  in  his  Ma- 
jesty's tervice.  Sir  Guy  Carleton  had  given  a  pledge,  that  as 
soon  as  the  war  was  at  an  end  they  should  be  restored,  at  the  ex- 
pend of  the  government,  to  the  condition  they  were  in*  before 
the  contest  began.  In  April,  1779,  General  Haldimand,  then 
Captain  General  and  Commander-in-chief  in  Canada,  ratified 
the  promise  of  his  predecessor,  pledging  himself,  under  hand  and 
seal,  as  &r  as  in  him  lay,  to  its  faithful  execution  ^<  as  soon  as 
that  happy  time  should  come.'t 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Mphawks  were  temporarily  residing, 
on  the  American  side  of  the  Niagara  river,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  old 
landing-place  above  the  fort  The  Senecas,  who  had  been  in 
closer  alliance  with  the  Mohawks  during  the  war  than  any  other 
of  the  Six  Nations,  and  who  had  themselves  been  chiefly  induced 
by  the  former  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  the  United  States, 
offered  them  a  tract  of  land  in  the  valley  of  the  Genesee.  But,  as 
Captain  Brant  long  afterward  said  in  one  of  his  speeches,  the 
Mohawks  were  determined  '<  to  sink  or  swim"  with  the  English; 
and  besides,  they  did  not  wish  to  reside  within  the  boundaries  of 
the  United  States.  The  generous  offer  of  the  Senecas  was 
therefore  declined,  and  the  Mohawk  Chief  proceeded  to  Mon- 
treal to  confer  with  the  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Sir  Jolm  Johnson,  and  from  thence  to  Quebec,  to  claim  firom  Ge- 
neral Haldimand,  the  Commander-in-chie^  the  fulfilment  of  his 
pledge.    The  Gteneral  received  the  warrior  with  great  kindness, 

•  MS.  memoiWI  of  the  Six  Natioiifl,  pretented  to  Lord  Camden  hf  Teyau»* 
hokarawen,  commonly  called  John  Norton, 
t  MS.  Older  of  Ghneral  Haldimand,  among  the  Bcantpapvi. 
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and  evinced  erery  disposition  to  fulfil  the  pledge  in  the  most 
honorable  manner.  The  tract  upon  which  the  chief  had  fixed 
his  attention  was  situated  upon  the  Bay  de  duinte,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  St  Lawrence,  or  rather  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  at  his 
request  General  Haldimaiid  agreed  that  it  should  be  purchased 
imd  conveyed  to  the  Mohawks. 

On  the  return  of  Thayendanegea  to  Niagara,  the  Senecas 
were  disappointed  at  the  arrangement,  and  pained  at  the  idea 
tfiat  their  firiepds  were  to  be  located  at  so  wide  a  distance  ixom 
them.  They  were  apprehensive  that  their  troubles  with  the 
United  States  were  not  yet  at  an  end ;  and  were,  therefore,  ex- 
ceedingly desirous  that  the  Mohawks  should  reside  so  near  as  to 
assist  them  in  arms  if  necessarv,  or  afford  them  an  asylum  should 
they  be  obliged  to  flee  from  the  oppression  of  the  United  States. 
Und0r  these  circumstances  Captain  Brant  convened  a  council  of 
his  people,  and  it  was  resolved  that  he  should  make  a  secotid 
visit  to  Quebec,  and,  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the 
case,  request  another  and  more  convenient  territory*  The  eouii- 
tryupon  the  Ouise,  or  Grand  River,  flowing  into  Lake  Erie 
some  forty  miles  above  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  was  indicated  to 
General  Haldimand  as  a  location  every  way  convenient,  not  only 
for  maintaining  a  ready  intercourse  with  the  residue  of  the  Six 
Nations,  but  also  as  affording  facilities  for  corresponding  with 
the  nations  and  tribes  of  the  upper  lakes.  His  Excellency  ap- 
proved of  the  suggestion,  and  promptly  ordered  a  second  pur- 
chase to  be  made  in. conformity  with  the  request  On  inquiring 
the  extent  of  the  territory  expected  by  the  Mohawks,  the  Cap- 
tain replied,  '<  Six  miles  on  each  side  of  the  river,  from  the  moutfi 
to  its  source."  With  assurances  that  the  grant  should  be  for- 
mally secured  in  fee,  in  due  season,  the  chief  returned  once 
more  to  Niagara,  and  shortly  afterward  entered  into  possession 
of  the  lands  allotted  for  the  new  home  of  his  people.* 

In  the  Aptumn  of  1784,  having  learned  that  General  Haldi- 
mand was  about  returning  to  England,  the  vigilant  chief  repaired 
to  Quebec  a  third  time  upon  this  business,  in  order  to  make 
sure  of  the  title  deed.  The  result  of  this  visit  was  a  formal 
grant  by  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand,  in  the  name  of  the  crown^ 

«  l*hi8  narrative  of  Tacts  is  derived  from  a  kmg  speeeb  of  Captain  Brant,  mado 
in  ooutteil,  to  Qov.  Simcoe,  in  1795,  aoopy  of  whieh  is  pntenred  among  the  Brant 
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of  a  tract  of  land  ^  upon  the  baodcs  of  the  river  Ooise;  commonly 
^^callcd  Gh-and  River,  running  into  Lake  Brie,  o[  nx  miles 
^  JMPeadth  from  each  side  of  the  river,'beginning  at  Lake  Erie^ 
^and  extending  in  that  proportion  to  the  head  of  said  riyer ; 
*<  which  the  Mohawks,  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations  who  hod 
<<  either  lost  their  possessions  in  the  war,  or  wished  to  retire  firom 
**them  to  tfie  British,  with  their  posterity,  were  to  enjoy  for- 
^ever."*  The  course  of  the  river  Ouise  is  about  one  hundred 
wles,  80  that  the  grant  embraced  a  territory  of  that  extent  in 
kngth  by  twelve  miles  in  width.  ^  This  tract,  though  much 
^  smaller  than  that  which  they  had'been  obliged  to  fiHisake  with- 
^  in  the  United  States,  lunply  satisfied  these  loyal  Indians,  who 
^preferred  livit^  under  the  protection  of  His  Britannic  Maj^y, 
"  (ready  to  fight  under  his  standard  again,  if  occasion  should  re- 
"  quire,)  to  a  more  extensive  country ."t  Tt»  district  of  coim* 
try  thus  granted,  is  said  to  be  alike  beautifol  and  fertile.  The 
Ghrand  River  rises  in  the  interior  of  die  country  toward  Lake 
Huron,  and  winds  its  way  to  Lake  Erie  through  a  long  and  pie- 
turesque  course.  It  is  navigable  for  small  vessels  many  miletf 
upward,  and  ibr  lai^  boats  a  much  greater  distance  stilL  Tbi& 
lattid  along  its  whole  course  is  uncommonly  {nrodudive. 

The  policy  to  be  observed  by  the  United  States  toward  flie 
Indians  residing  within  their  borders,  was  a  question  of  grave 
aod  weighty  importance,  and  early  arrested  the  consideration  of 
American  Salesmen.  Very  so6n  after  the  English  came  into 
possession  of  the  Colony  of  New- York,  the  Six  Nations  rdin- 
quished  their  own  primitive  ri^t  of  absolute  sovereignty,  and 
placed  themselves  and  their  lands  und^  die  protection  of  the 
government  of  New- York,!  reserving  to  themselves  a  kind  of 
qualified  sovereignty.  The  immediate  object  of  this  act,  on  the 
purt  of  the  IiKlians,  was  to  secure  the  alliance  of  the  Engl^  in 
.their  wars  whh  the  French,  and  the  Hurcm  and  Algonquin  In- 
dians in  Canaik.}  Subsequently,  during  the  Odonid  adminis- 
tfeation,  the  Indians  were  considered  as  separate  but  dependent 
Balicm&l  Aside  firom  tins  circumstance,  however,  by  the  treatjf 
of  peace  the  sovereignty  of  all  the  Indian  countries  within  itaa 

••  Copy  of  the  Orant,  among  the  Brant  papen. 

t  Norton's  Memorial  lo  Lord  Caodeik 

I  Kenfa  Commentaries,  vol.  iia.  f*  3t9.    .  f  Cdden's 

1  Keot*a  Commentariee. 
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yrescribed  limits  fraated  to  the  Uniled  States  by  Great  Uritaui, 
beeaiw  vested  in  the  fonaer,  to  the  saoie  extent,  of  coucse,  as  it 
bad  been  exercised  by  Great  Britain.  With  diot  sovereignty, 
Moreover^  the  excjjusive  right  cf  pre-emption  to  all  the  Indiw 
knds  lying  within  the  territory  of  the  United  States  also  becaaae 
vested  in  them — subject  to  the  possessory  right  only  of  the  na- 
tives.* These  rights  had  been  acquired  by  England  by  disco- 
very, which,  under  the  practice  of  the  Eiuopean  nations,  was 
Iield  to  be  equivalent  to  conquest ;  and  although  the  natives 
were  admitted  to  possess  a  just  and  l^al  claim,  as  the  original 
occapants  of  the  soil,  to  retain  and  use  it  according  to  their  own 
discretion,  stiU  they  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the  soil  at 
their  own  wiU,  except  to  the  government  claiming  the  right  of 
}Mre-emption.t  Such  was  the  practice  of  Spain,  France,  HoUand, 
and  England ;  and  as  early  as  1782,  Mr«  Jay,  then  the  American 
Minister  at  the  Court  of  Madrid,  in  his  correq)ondence  with  the 
Count  d'Aranda,  asserted  the  adoption  of  the  same  principle  on 
the  part  of  the  United  States.^  But  while  the  right  of  sove 
leiguty,  as  it  had  been  exercised  by  England,  passed  over  to  the 
United  States  by  virtue  of  the  treaty,  under  the  complicated  sys- 
tem of  the  confederacy,  the  pre-emptive  right  to  the  soil  became 
vested  in  the  respective  States  within  whose  boundaries  or 
grants  they  were  situated — the  States  themselves  bemg  so  nUiny 
sovereign  powers  in  all  matters  of  national  import  which  had 
not  been  specially  conceded  to  the  Government  of  the  Unioa 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation. 

The  treatment  of  the  Six  Nations  by  the  Dutch  Colonial  G^ 
vemment  had  been  kind  and  liberal.  So,  also,  had  it  been  imder 
the  Colonial  Government  of  England — ^the  Indians,  in  no  in- 
stance, being  dispossessed  of  a  rood  of  ground,  except  by  piuh 
chase.  Immediately  on  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  however, 
England  haviog  made  no  stipulation  in  behalf  of  the  Indians, 
a  disposition  was  manifested  by  the  Legislature  of  New- York  to 
.expel  the  Six  Nations  from  all  the  country  within  the  bounds 
of  that  state,  which  had  not  been  ceded  by  them  j^evious  to  the 
ww.i  This  disposition,  which  seems,  likewise,  to  have  been  en- 
tertainod  to  some  extent  in  other  states,  was  viewed  with  great 

•  Kent's  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  257.  \  Idem,  vd.  iii.  p.  379. 

t  Life  and  WritinsB  of  Jolm  Ja|r. 

f  LetttforWiiUi«UntoJaaHiDiisiiey8«pt7,11(8a. 
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oMcem  by  Generals  Washington  and  Schnyle;,  who  united  m 
the  opinion  that  such  a  line  of  policy  would  be  alike  injudicioos, 
inhuman,  and  unjust  General  Schuyler  addressed  a  memorial 
to  Congress  upon  the  subject  in  July.  Coinciding  entirely  in 
the  sentiments  of  Schuyler,  Washington  followed  up  that  com- 
munication by  a  long  letter  to  James  Duane,  then  in  Congress, 
in  September.  The  views  of  these  gentlemen  were,  that  the 
most  liberal  and  humane  policy  should  be  adopted  in  respect  to 
the  Indians.  True,  they  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  in  foyor  of 
the  crown,  and  by  a  rigid  construction  of  the  laws  of  conquest, 
they  might  be  dispossessed  of  their  lands,  and  driven,  with  their 
allies,  north  beyond  the  lakes.  But  General  Washington  strong- 
ly urged,  that  while  the  Indians  should  be  informed  of  the  strict 
light  of  the  United  States  to  deal  thus  severely  with  them,  and 
compel  them  to  share  tlie  same  evil  fortune  with  those  whom 
they  had  chosen  for  their  allies,  nevertheless,  looking  upon  them 
as  a  people  who  had  been  deluded  into  the  service  of  the  crown, 
they  should  be  allowed  honorable  terms  of  peace,  and  to  retain 
Ihe  possession  of  lands  and  hunting  grounds,  to  be  designated 
by  treaty,  within  the  boundaries  of  which  they  should  not 
be  molested.  It  was  the  desire  of  Washington,  that  with  regard 
to  these  children  of  the  forest,  a  veil  should  bo  drawn  over  the 
past,  and  that  they  should  be  taught  that  their  true  interest  and 
safety  must  henceforward  depend  upon  the  cultivation  of  amica- 
ble relations  with  the  United  States.  In  regard  to  the  Six  Na- 
tions, ha  thought  the  course  which  the  Legislature  of  New- 
York  seemed  desirous  of  pursuing  would  involve  the  country 
in  another  Indian  \f  ar,  since  the  Indians  would  never  surrender 
their  whole  territory  without  another  struggle ;  while  he  justly 
held  that  all  the  territory  that  was  actually  wanted  by  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  might  be  obtained  by  n^tiation  and 
compromise.  As  a  general  prmciple,  moreover,  it  was  held 
that,  in  all  time  to  come,  it  would  be  much  cheaper  to  obtain 
cessions  of  land  from  the  Indians,  from  time  to  tim^  as  they 
should  be  required  for  the  extension  of  settlements,  by  purchaSBi 
than  to  acquire  them  by  conquest — to  say  nothing  of  the  suflfer* 
ings,  the  evils,  and  the  guilt  of  war.  Upon  this  whole  subject 
of  Indian  policy  there  was  an  entjre  coincidence  of  opinion  be- 
tween Washington  and  Schuyler.  .Most  happily  it  prevailed , 
and  the  subsequent  cession  by  the  statai  of  their  Indian  landi 
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to  the  general  government,  feeilitated  the  benerolent  acfion  of 
the  latter  under  that  system ;  the  wisdom  of  which,  irrespectire 
of  its  justice  and  humanity,  has  become  every  year  more  appa- 
rent since. 

It  was  while  the  Mohawk  chief  was  occupied  in  making  his 
final  arrangements  with  the  Canadian  Commander-in-chief,  as 
has  been  seen  a  few  pages  back,  that  the  sachems  and  Vamors 
of  the  Six  Nations  were  holding  a  treaty  with  the  United  States 
at  Fort  Stanwix.  At  this  negotiation,  the  Mohawks,  Ononda- 
gas,  Senecas,  Oneidas^  Cayugas,  Tuscaroras,  and  Seneca-Abeal* 
nations  wete  represented.  The  Commissioners  on  the  part  of 
the  United  States  were  Oliver  Wolcott,  Richard  Butler,  awl 
Arthur  Lee.  The  records  of  this  treaty,  containing  the  speeches 
interchanged  on  the  occasion,  seem  not  to  have  been  preserved, 
as  has  been  usual  in  diplomatic  matters  with  the  Indians.  No 
thing  i^pears  upon  the  subject  among  the  Indian  state-papers 
at  the  seat  of  Government,  teve  the  naked  result  of  the  councili 
in  the  form  of  a  very  brief  treaty,  signed  by  the  nations  repre 
salted  instead  of  the  several  chiefe.  It  is  known,  howevei*, 
that  among  the  leading  chiefs  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
n^l[otiations.  were  the  Corn-planter  and  Red  Jacket ;  and  enough 
18  to  be  gathered  from  the  records  of  subsequent  transactions  with 
Uie  Indians,  to  affi)rd  a  general  idea  of  the  ccrurse  of  these  pro- 
ceedings. Beyond  doubt  the  representatives  of  the  Six  Nations 
at  that  council  were  opposed  to  a  separate  negotiation  with  the 
United  States.  Their  desire  was,  that  no  definitive  treaty  of 
peace  and  boundaries  should  be  concluded,  unless  the  whole 
ground  was  covered  at  once ;  and,  as  a  ccmsequenoe,  they  strenu- 
ously urged  that  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Shawanese,  Chippewas, 
Delawares,  Pottawattamies,  the  Wabash  Confederates,  and  the 
Cherokees,  should  be  represented,  in  order  that  the  whole  quefr* 
tion  of  boundaries,  on  all  the  Indian  borders,  might  l)e  deter- 
xnined.t  But  the  Commissioners  on  the  part  of  the  United 
States  would  listen  to  no  -such  delay.  The  Six  Nations,  as 
such,  had  taken  up  the  hatchet  in  &vor  of  the  crown,  and  it 
was  determined  to  punish  them  by  a  dismemberment  of  their 
territory.     Red  Jacket,  a  somewhat  younger  chief  than  the 

'^  The  cTiin  of  the  Senecas  reskling  with  the  Corn-planter  on  the  Aneghanj. 
f  Speech  of  the  united  Indian  nations  at  a  confederate  council,  hotden  at  tbt 
oTihe  0fltMiC  River,  Nwettbar  and  I>80Miber,  17SS, 
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Goni^laiiler,  was  oppoeed  to  a  borud-of  the  hatchet^  and  «p>liS 
^Rlh  great  eIoq«eac8  and  v^ebeooence  in  faverof  a  contmuaaoe 
oi  the  war  by  the  fodians  ea  their  owb  account  ^  His  speeoh 
^  was  a  masterpiece,  and  every  warrior  who  heard  him  was 
^carried  away  with  his  eloquence.'^  The  Gom-f  lanter  was  a 
wiser  man  than  his  junior  associate.  He  sawthe  fbUy  of  a  wnr 
lo  be  w^^ged  by  the  Indians  single-handed  against  the  United 
States,  and  he  exerted  himself  with  all  hia  power  in  fitvor  of 
peace.  He  saw  diat  the  only  altematifTe  of  his  peopto  was  the 
relinquidiment  of  a  portion  ot  their  territory  by  compromise^  or 
the  loss  of  the  whole  by  force.  His  efforts  were  in  theend  snc* 
eassfur,  and  on  the  82d  of  October  a  treaty  was  signed,  by  which 
the  United  States  gave  peace  to  the  Mohawks,  Senecas,  Onon- 
di^;aB,  and  Ga3rugaflh— the  four  hostile  nations  of  the  crmfedency 
•^-<and  reoeiTed  them  under  their  protection  on  condition  thai 
all  the  prisoners,  white  and  black,  in  the  possession  of  the  said 
nations,  should  be  deliireied  up ;  the  Oneidas  and  Tuscarontf 
were  secured  in  the  possession  of  the  lands  then  in  dieir  occa« 
pation;  the  Six  Nations  at  the  same  time  relinquishingall  clainas 
to  the,  country  weal  of  a  line  beginning  at  the  mouth  of  ti» 
Oyonwayea  Creek,  flowing  into  Lake  Ontario  fenr  miles  east  of 
Niagara ;  thrice  southerly,  but  preserving  a  line  four  miles  east 
of  the  carr]ring  path,  to  Che  mouth  of  the  Teboaerorcm,  or  Bat* 
Mo  Creek;  thenoe  to  the  north  boundary  of  Pennsylvania; 
Ihence  west  lo  the  end  of  that  boundary ;  and  thence  south 
along  the  Pennsylvania  line,  to  the  river  Ohio.  All*  the  Sir 
Nations  were  to  be  secured  iti  the  posses»on  of  die  lands  they 
were  then  ocenpying ;  and  six  hostages  w«re  to  be  deliro^  to 
the  United  States,  to  remain  in  thtii  possession  until  all  die 
prisoners,  whose  liberation  was  stipulated,  should  be  surrender- 
ed by  the  Indians.!  There  was  likewise  a  stqmlaition  thai  the 
• 

«]Dteke,w1iotnn4iftMfWmL0VtM0iir^  Ldb9«miii  Ani^^  TkeMnvfrit 
dfttAfiiyette  wts  praieot  sf  the  treaty*  and,  wbea  vimtad  by  Red  Jmdut  «i  Biil&l% 
during  hit  toar  throagh  th«  United  States  in  18S4— S5,the  G^eneral  was  reminded  If 
the  Tenerable  chief  of  the  drcamstance  of  their  forroer  meeting  at  Fort  Stan  wiz.  This 
IS  (he  eariiest  aooonnt  giren  of  the  eloqneoee  of  the  man  of  the  woods  who  afterwu4 
hstame  ••  rsnowned  for  Ms  «ralory« 

t  Vide  the  treaty  itself,  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affkira,  vol.  L  Originallj 
theFif«  NatioDs  daisMd  <«  all  the  land  net  sold  to  the  English,  ftom  the  month  <if 
8Hil<tiv>sr,  ontfae  santh  side  of  Lakes  Ena  and  Ontaiid,  on  bolh  stdta  of  the  Ohio 
wtilit  fiJls  into  the  MisMippii  aad^olhaaasth  sMMof  IhflMlafca^  Ihit  ^ 
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lodians  ibovld  delmr  op  eeitam  persons  of  dieir  own  peoptg, 
who  were  cotmiettd  rerjr  great  oflfonden,  to  be  tried  bf  the 
ciril  lows  of  the  United  States.  Two  persons  were  surrend^Bd 
under  this  stipulation ;  bat  the  Indians  afterward  comfdained, 
that,  instead  of  being  tried  according  to  law,  tfiey  were  wrested 
from  the  hands  of  the  magistrate  by  some  of  the  lowest  of  the 
white  people,  and  immediately  put  U>  death.* 

The  result  of  this  negotiation  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
Indians  generally ;  and  the  crafty  Red  Jacket  afterward  availed 
himself  of  the  advantages  ci  bis  position,  in  stealmg  the  hearts 
of  the  SeneoKS  from  the  Cora^planter  to  himself.  The  Mohawk 
dile^  Thayendanegea,  was  likewise  highly  displeased  with  iht 
conditions  of  the  tr^ity,  the  more  so,  doubtless,  firom  the  circum- 
stance that  Captain  Aaron  Hill,  a  subordinate  chief  of  the  Mo- 
hawk nation,  was  detained  as  oaie  of  the  ^hostages  under  the 
treaty.  When  he  heard  of  the  proceedings,  the  old  chief  was 
at  Ciuebeo.  He  had  completed  his  business  with  Sir  Frederick 
Haklimand,  and  was  on  the  pdnt  of  embarking  far  England,  to 
adjust  the  claims  of  his  nation  upon  the  crown  for  their  s^cri 
fioes  during  the  war.  The  design  of  going  abroad  was  inune 
diately  rdinquished  for  that  reason,  and  Captain  Brant  hasten-^ 
ed  back  to  his  own  eoimtry,  to  look  after  the  welfare  of  his  own 
people  at  home.  He  arrived  at  Cataraqui  on  the  27th  of  No- 
Twnber,  and  two  days  afterward  addressed  a  long  letter  to  Colond 
James  Monroe,t  in  which,  after  expressing  a  wish  that  the  letter 
may  find  the  Colonel  in  health,  and  thanking  him  for  some  re^^ 
oemt  personal  civilities,  he  says —  . 

^I  was  at  Quebec,  getting  ready  to  set  off  from  thence  foi 
Bog^and  (you  know  ray  business  there  perfectly  well.)  About 
4ie  same  time  I  received  an  account  that  oar  chie^  Oapt  Aaron 
HilU  was  detained,  and  kept  as  a  prisoner  at  Fort  Stttiwix  Iqr 

^Bttitmj  hommt  the  Oltowft  livw  uid  Lali«  Hupob,  and  «t«a  bey«id  the  itra^ 
between  tbet  end  Lake  Erie.''— Smtti'f  m$ior^ 

•  Speech  of  Big  Tree^  Cora-planter,  and  Half-Town,  to  Preiideot  Waehington, 
fa  1790. 

f  Whether  the  Colonel  Monroe,  to  whom  Aie  letter  wm  addreaied,  wae  the  tali 
PkreeMentef  the  United  Stotei,  the  author  haa  mtaecertamedt  andif  ao^  Hdeai 
■aC  appear  how  he  waa  connected  with  the  Fort  Staawiz  treaty.  • 

t  Thii  chief  was  connected  with  the  family  of  Thayendanegea.  Aaron  Heniy 
BSl  married  one  of  his  daughters,  and  is  spoken  of  by  Captain  Brant,  fifteen  yeaif 
tftefwai^  in  hwcone^pfiteee  With  Tbenae  Ifeniii  Bipq. 
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die  oonunisBioiiers  of  Congress^  and  understood  that  he  was  to 
be  kept  until  all  the  Ameiican  prisoners  returned  to  their  own 
places,  from  the  different  nations  of  Indians,  who  are  still  remam- 
ing  amongst  them.  Whoi  I  received  this  disagreeable  news,  I 
immediately  declined  going  any  fiurther  from  there.  It  did  alarm 
me  very  much  of  hearing  this,  because  it  was  me  that  en- 
couraged that  chief  to  come  and  attend  that  meeting  at  Fort 
fitanwix. 

^  I  never  did  expect  that  it  should  be  the  cause  of  detaining 
chiefs  in  the  matter  \  for  I  thought  the  a&ir  was  too  fiu*  gone  to 
happen  any  such  things.  The  Congress  have  past  their  words 
to  us  that  they  wish  to  be  friends  with  all  the  Lidians ;  and  we 
likewise  did  the  same  to  them.  However,  suj^xise  the  com- 
missioners of  Congress  did  find  it  necessary  for  them  to  detain 
some  of  the  chie&,i  should  have  thought  they  could  reasonaUy 
have  exciised  our  chief,  and  let  him  gone,  and  kept  other  right 
j)er8ons,  who  ought  to  be  detained,  because  we  aie  clear  fiom 
keeping  prisoners  since  peace.  As  soon  as  the  word  came,  peace, 
we  let  all  our  prisoners  go,  except  one  or  two  children  wluoh 
could  not  help  themselves.  Captain  Aaron  Hill  had  no  con- 
veniences to  taJce  with  him  when  h')  went  to  Fort  Stanwix.  We 
,  also  all  along  advised  the  other  tribes  of  Indians,  since  peace^ 
tfiat  die  prisoners  should  go  to  their  homes ;  and  have  during 
the  war  always  fityored  the  prisoners,  especially  wom^  and 
children ;  and  likewise  did  push  the  matter  forward  since,  to 
promote  peace,  and  to  renew  the  firiendship  with  you  again  as 
we  formerly  had,  in  honestly  manner.  We  mean  to  go  throu^ 
with  it  and  be  done  with  it,  that  every  body  should  mind  their 
own  business  and  be  happy.  This  is  our  customs  and  manners 
of  the  Mohocks,  whenever  engaged  any  dung.  They  are  all- 
ways  active  and  true ; — no  double  faces  at  war,  or  any  other 
budness.  All  this  makes  me  think  the  commissioners  should 
ocmsider  this,  and  our  chief  should  [have]  gone  home,  for  wa 
have  been  a  generous  enemy  to  you  during  the  war,  and  very 
active  in  forwarding  the  matters  of  settling  peace  with  you  all 
last  Summer.  I  believe  the  commissioners  must  have  some  sfHte 
against  the  Mohocks  of  using  them  so,  through  the  advice  of 
Priest  Kertland  and  the  Oneidas,  and  he  did  likewise  even  to  the 
Senekas,  who  were  our  friends.  He  tried  all  he  could  tliat  they 
should  themselves  be  against  the  Mohocks  j^all  this  I  am  weU 
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iBfimned.  Sir,  these  lo^4iv&  tricks  (it  is  Tery  odd  to  me  why 
it  should  be  so,)  confuses  me  very  much.  I  believe  we  shall  be 
at  last  prevented  of  becoming  good  friends  with  you.  If  it 
should  be  the  case,  the  &ult  shall  not  be  ours,  which  I  hope  you 
will  find  so.  It  would  relieve  me  many  points  if  you  would  be 
•0  kind  as  to  answ^  me  this  letter,  as  far  as  you  will  understand 
my  English,  and  please  to  explain  me  at  once  of  your  sentiments 
concerning  this  kind  of  complaint  of  mine,  let  it  be  what  it  will, 
because  whatever  must  be  done  its  no  help  for  it^  it  must  be  so. 
If  I  could  see  you,  and  talk  with  you,  I  could  explain  myself  bet- 
ter than  a  letter  half  English  half  Indian.  You  remember  I  told 
yoo  that  I  should  be  happy  to  be  present  if  any  council-fire  of 
yours  should  be  held  in  the  Spring ;  I  mean  about  the  Indian 
affiurs ;  and  I  wanted  to  see  you  in  New  Jersies  if  I  had  time. 
Bat,  my  dear  sir,  I  begin  to  be  backward  about  going  there,  since 
my  chief  is  detained.  Perhc^  I  should  be  served  the  same,  and 
be  kept  firom  my  different  sweethearts,  which  would  be  too  hard 
far  me.  It  is  the  very  thing  which  will  deprive  me  from  hav« 
ing  the  pleasure  to  see  you,  and  attending  your  council  in  the 
Spring — except  the  affidrs  .change  in  different  footing.  But 
believe  me  this,  let  the  affiiirs  turn  out  what  it  will,  I  should 
be  always  v^ry  happy  to  see  you.  I  shall  winter  here,  myself 
and  femily  ;  early  in  the  Spring  I  shall  leave  this,  and  go  to  my 
new  country  at  Grand  River. 

"  I  am  your  wiell-wisher, 
^  And  humble  servant, 

«  JOS.  BRANT,  or 

".Thayendahboba.* 
«  To  Col  James  Monroe.^ 

What  effect  was  produced  by  this  letter,  or  how  just  were  the 
complaints  set  forth  therein,  is  not  known ;  but  the  probability  is, 
that  the  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  detention  of  Hill  was  satis- 
factorily  adjusted.  In  any  event.  Captain  Brant  accomplished 
his  purpose  of  visiting  England  at  the  close  of  the  year  follow- 
ing, (1785.)    Before  his  embarkation,  however,  he  seems  to  have 

•  The  MS.  of  Ihis  letter,  preserved  tmon^  the  ptpen  of  Capt.  Brant,  is  probably 
the  first  rough  draft.  It  waa  evidently  written  in  great  haste,  and  the  author  hit 
mde  a  very  few  correctkwB  where  the  errora  seemed  deaHy  to  be  the  iffect  of  c^ 
|j„n[„,  Otherwise,  it  sCaads  as  it  was  written.  Captam  Brant  improTed  In  his 
gi^^  «OBpoailioQ  Tiiy  Binch  sad  Yery  rapidly  in  a(Ur  years. 
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formed  a  plan  somewhat  aaalogovs  to  Aat  6nieiteinedy  tod  ia 
part  acGompluhedy  iweo^  yeexs  befiwe,  by  Pontiac — that  of  ooin- 
biniiig  all  the  great  north- vesCem  faidiaa  natioiia  mto  a  singltt 
grand  confederacy,  of  which  he  was  to  be  chief  In  fiutfieranoe 
of  this  design,  be  Tisited  the  coontry  of  the  upper  lakes,  and  held 
councils  with  the  nations.  It  is  not  known  whetfier,  like  Poo- 
tiac,  he  meditated  war  upon  the  Ufiiled  SUtes,  uidess  in  Ifat 
erent  of  b^ng  attacked.  Still,  he  coutd  not  but  look  upon  hos- 
tilities, in  the  event  of  the  formation  of  his  ooD&deracy,  as  move 
than  probable.  Ostei^bly,  his  visit  to  England  was  undertakea 
for  the  purpose  of  adjusting  the  claims  of  &e  loyal  Mohawks 
upon  the  crown,  for  indemnification  of  their  losses  and  sacrifices 
m  the  contest  horn  which  they  had  recently  emeiged.  And 
such,  fNTobaUy,  was  the  sole  design  of  the  visit,  when  originally 
projected,  the  preceding  year.  But  the  dissatis&ction  existing 
in  regard  to  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,  and  other  indications 
among  the  Indians,  had  probably  increased  the  objects  of  his 
mission.  At  all  events,  it  soon  appeared  that,  coupled  with  dM 
special  business  of  the  Indian  claims,  was  the  design  of  sound* 
ing  the  Briti^  government,  touching  the  degree  of  countenance 
or  the  amount  of  assistance  which  he  might  expect- from  that 
garter,  in  the  event  of  a  general  In<iian  war  against  the  United 
States. 

Sir  John  Johnson,  who  visited  Et^land  immediately  after  the 
war,  had  returned  to  Canada  during  the  Summer  of  1785.  He 
seems  likewise  to  have  been  dmrged  with  the  claims  of  the  Mo- 
hawks, but  accomplished  nothing  to  their  satis&ction.  Still,  he 
was  opposed  to  the  mission  of  Captain  Brant,  and  wrote  on  the 
6th  of  November,  strongly  dissuading  him  firom  undertaking 
the  voyage.  Sir  John  thought  the  claims  in  question  might  be 
adjustid  to  mutual  satisfaction  before  the  lapse  of  another  year ; 
and  he  hinted  to  his  friend  that  his  own  interest  required 
his  attention  at  home.  <<  I  need  not,  I  am  sure,"  said  the 
Baronet,  <<  endeavor  by  many  words,  to  point  out  to  you  the 
*<  critical  situcction  of  your  own  affairs ;  I  mean  those  of  your 
**  confederacy ;  and  how  much  the  aid  of  every  man  of  weight 
<<and  influence  among  you  is  wanting  at  present,  to  guard 
^  agcdnst  the  designs  of  your  enemies,  who,  by  calling  meetings 
*  at  this  time  in  every  quarter,  mean  to  spare  no  pains  to  divide 
^  and  separate  your  interests,  tfiereby  to  lessen  your  eonseqiieiiea 
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^  and  strength,  and  to  answer  their  designs  upon  your  country 
^  and  liberty."* 

But  the  chief  was  not  to  t^  diverted  iBnom  his  purpose.  Em- 
barking immediately,  and  having  a  short  passage,  he  was  receiv 
ed  by  the  nobility  and  gentry  with  great  consideration  and  re- 
iq)ect.  His  arrival  at  Salisbury  was  thus  noted  in  a  letter  from 
that  place,  dated  December  12,  1786,  and  published  in  London. 
**  Monday  last,  Colonel  Joseph  Brant,  the  celebrated  King  of  the 
^  Mohawks,  arrived  in  this  city  frcmi  America,  and  after  dining 
"with  (Toloncl  De  Peister,at  the  head-quarters  here,  proceeded 
^immediately  on  his  journey  to  London.  This  extraordinary 
*^  personage  is  said  to  have  presided  at  the  late  grand  Congfess 
"of  confederate  chiefe  of  the  Indian  nations  in  America,  and  to 
"be  by  them  appointed  to  the  conduct  and  chief  conmiand  m 
"  the  war  which  they  now  meditate  against  the  United  States  of 
"America.  He  took  his  departure  for  England  immediately  as 
"  that  assembly  broke  up ;  and  it  is  conjectured  that  his  embassy 
"to  the  British  Court  is  of  great  importance.  This  country 
"owes  much  to  the  services  of  Colonel  Brant  during  the  late 
"  war  in  America.  He  was  educated  at  Philadelphia ;  is  a  very 
"shrewd,  intelligent  person,  possesses  great  courage  and  abilf 
"ties  as  a  warrior,  and  is  inviolably  attached  to  the  British 
"nation." 

What  particular  Indian  council  is  referred  to  in  the  precedii^ 
quotation,  is  unknown.  Most  likely  it  was  connected  with  the 
ambitious  project  of  Thayendanegea  already  indicated ;  and  it  is, 
moreover,  very  likely  that  the  discontents  of  the  north-western 
Indians,  chiefly  in  relation  to  questions  of  botmdary,  which  ulti- 
mately produced  the  war  of  1789-'96 — may,  even  thus  early, 
have  been  at  work  in  the  bosoms  of  the  Indians.  Undoubtedlyi 
if  such  a  council  was  held,  "the  Great  Captain  of  the  Six  Na* 
tiims"  was  present  Certain  it  is^  that  while  inrosecuting  the  just 
claims  of  the  Mohawks  at  the  British  Court,  he  did  not  fail,  wifli 
great  adroitness,  though  indirectly,  to  present  the  other  subject 
io  the  consideration  of  Lord  Sidney,  then  Secretary  for  tlie  Colo- 
nies. Indeed,  it  appears  from  a  passage  in  the  letter  of  Sir  John 
Johnson,  already  quoted,  that  that  gentleman  had  previously 
been  sounding  the  government  on  the  same  question.    "  With 
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regard  to  tfie  ftsaistanoe  recanted  or  expected  in  case  «f  war,* 
said  the  Baronet  in  the  letter  referred  to,  <<  I  think  I  explaified 
tbeA  toyoo  also,  and  s^Il  more  fbUy  v^haa  I  see  yon." 

The  reception  of  the  distinguished  Mohawk  in  the  British 
eapitat  was  all  that  the  proudest  forest  king,  aoC  trnaeqnainted 
with  ciriliaed  life,  could  hai^  desired,  in  the  eouise  of  the  war 
lie  had  formed  many  aequokitances  widi  the  ofiicers  of  the  army, 
iqpon  whom  be  must  have  made  a  highly  finForaUe  impression, 
iiDce  all  who  met  him  in  London  reoognised  him  with  great 
cordiality.  Some  of  these  he  had  inet  in  the  Mijem^  of  Quebec, 
as  well  as  been  associated  with  them  in  the  field.  His  TWts  to 
Ale  CanadiaiL  capital  had  be^i  frequent  during  and  subseqoent 
to  the  waor.  On  one  of  these  occasions  die  Baroness  SfedeseT 
met  him  at  ibe  profincial  court,  which  gave  her  occasioii  to 
speak  of  him  thus  in  her  memoirs : — ^^  I  saw  at  that  time  the 
^  fiunous  Indian  chief.  Captain  Brant  His  manners  are  poUsh* 
^ad ;  he  expressed  himself  widi  fluency,  and  was  much  esteem- 
^ed  by  (Jenerd  Haldimand.  I  dined  once  wiA  him  at  the 
^  Geiieral's.  In  his  dress  he  showed  off  to  advantage  the  half 
^  iltilitary  and  half  savage  costume.  His  countenance  was  manly 
'<  and  intelligent,  and  his  disposition  very  mild.'^  Aside,  there- 
fare,  from  the  novelty  of  gazing  upon  an  Indian  prince  in  the 
British  capital,  his  education  euid  associations,  his  rank  as  a  wbt- 
siar,  and  his  bravery,  were  so  aoany  substantial  reasons  why 
lie  should  be  received  with  kindness  and  courtesy.  Sir  Ouy 
Garlelon,  afterward  Lord  Dordiester,  who  was  then  on  the  poiat 
af  eadMtrking  fi>r  America  to  relieve  Sir  Frederick  TTnlriJMwd 
kk  the  govef nment  of  the  Canadas,  was  well  acquainted  waii 
Ibe  Chief.  Earl  Moira,  afierwasd  Marquis  of  Sastbigs,  mAho  bmi 
aorved  in  America  as  Lord  Rawdon,  had  formed  a  stioag 
attachment  to  Captain  Brant,  and  gave  hio^  his  picture  aet  m 
gdd.t  The  late  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  fourth  mm  ^ 
the  E«arl  of  Bute,  who,  while  serving  in  America,  had  oAoa 
s^pt  under  the  same  tent  with  him,  had  the  wanneat  regaod  6r 
Urn^t  and  cordially  recognised  him  as  his  friend  in  Londea. 

*  Lettam  and  memoirt-of  the  BaranflM  ck  RiedtetL 

t  Now  in  possession  of  the  lady  of  Colonel  William  J.  Kerr^  the  dao^iter  cf 
Thayendanogea. 

I  Letter  of  Tbomaa  Campbell  to  the  late  John  Brant,  or  Ahyonwaeg^  the  eoa 
oTThayeadMi^giNk;  of  whom  mora  benaftw. 
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Wilbllie  iMe  &iike  of  fitoBthnmbedan^  Iben  XiOfd  Porcy,  te 
h9^  ]ikffw}9i^  IcMrnieditn  aaqoid«(ftttcem  ABoenca,  wiudi  ripeiiadi 
JBto  a  lost^  aXtaehaenl,  aa4  was  maintaiiifid  bf  a  c^rneaponf 
dmce^  qontiauod  at  interval^  imtil  bis  death.  With  the  Earl  of 
yfwrwickj  wd  oti^em  of  tba^  noMiljr  -atid  gentTj^  he  had  beconiB 
acquainted  dudng  his  fir^  Tliit,  ten  years  befio^re.  His  aoqaainl^ 
adee  was  a2ao  sought  by  maay  of  the  distinguished  atatesmeU 
and  scholaJBs  of  the  tixne ;  am^og  whosi  vera  the  Bishop  of  Loni- 
don,  Charles  Fox,  James  Boswell,  and  many  othen.  Ha  sat 
for  his  picture  for  Lord  Percy,  as  he  had  done  for  the  Earl  of  • 
Warwick  and  Bbswell  when  first  in  England ;  and  Fox  pre- 
sented him  with  a  silver  snuff-box,  bearing  his  initiate  *  With 
tbe  Kiag  and  foyal  fionily  he  wis  a  great  &vorite— not  the  less 
flo  on  the  pait  of  his  liajesty^  for  barmg  proodly  refused  to  kiss 
tm  hand  oa  his  proseulatioa.  Theduskjr  Chiejf^  however,  in  de- 
etiaiagthat  osrwaony,  witb^uaj  gaUmtryand  address  remark- 
^  that  he  w^uld  gladly  kiss  tha  iiaad  of  the  Queen.  George 
tbf^Tbkd  was  a  man  of  too  much  sterinig  sense  not  to  appreciate 
the  feelmgs  of  bis  brslher  ebief,  jui4  he  loved  his  Queen  loo 
well  not  4o  be  gntified  wMi  the  turning  of  a  compliment  in  her 
Maje^y^s  iavor,  in  a  mann^  (hat  would  have  done  no  discredit 
to  the  Jsaast  actompliriied  cavalier  of  theOoiHt  of  Elizat)eth — ^8ir 
Walter  Kaleigh. 

EqpMlly  wen  did  be  stand  in  tbe  graces  of  (he  Prince  of 
Wales,t  who  took  gveat  delight  in  Ids  ecmipany ;  sometimes  in- 
:iating  him  m  hia  taartdes  to  jilaoes  '''very  tpieer  fer  a  prince  to 
go  tOy"  as  the  <rid  ehief  was  wont  to  remark  in  afterlife.  Ife 
was  also,  it  is  beliened,  an  oecttsiomdi  guest  at  ihe  iMe  at  the 
S^rince,  a^pcH^  that  splandid.ciitde  of  wits,  orators,  and  scholars^ 
who  so  fkefuantty  clustsred  around  4ie  ^trve  hoard  of  the 
4|GGOimdifihed  and  luxurious  heir  {i4)parent  Ithns  been  asserted, 
Uke^rise,  thi^  4iese  assarfatjons,  and  the  ^cdom  with  which 
the  leading  WlJ^wese  aeeustomed  to  speak  of  the  Kmg,  had 
an  unhapfky  bSm  «pon  the  Mind<^  the  watrrior,  by  lessening 
his  reverence  for  the  regal  office,  if  not  for  his  Majestjr's  person, 

{tnty  amidst  aU  the  attzaetions  of  the  metropolis,  and  ^e  hos 
pitalities  in  whieh  he  was  called  to  participate,  tfie  Chief  did  not 
Q^^aci^  the  apeoial  ofcjeet,  or  obfeets,  of  his  mission.  He  had 
ffitii  his  nation  sufferitig  from  their  losses  of  property  and 

.^  §M^mli^vmuiimmui^fii  Mm  K%».        >  H&  Iste  Majesty  George  TV. 
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ottier  sacrifioe^  by  which,  as  well  as  their  anas;  tfiey  had  proved 
their  loyalty,  or  rather  their  good  fidth  to  the  King  as  allies,  dur- 
ing the  late  war,  and  his  first  object  was  to  obtain  relie£  The 
claims  of  his  people  had  pwviously  been  presented  to  the  con- 
sideration of  his  Majest]r's  GoTemnient,  as  already  stated,  by 
Sir  John  Johnson ;  but,  apparently  receiving  no  attention,  <m 
the  4th  of  January,  1786,  Captain  Brant  addressed  the  following 
letter  to  Lord  Sidney,  his  Majesty's  Secretary  for  the  Colonial 
Department: — 

Captain  Brant  to  Lord  Sidnsy. 
"Mt  Lord, 

^Tbe  claims  of  the  Mohawks  for  their  losses  having  been 
delivered  by  Sir  John  Johnson,  His  Majesty's  Superintendent 
General  for  Indian  i^hirs,  to  General  Haldimand,  and  by  him 
laid  before  your  Lordship,  who  cannot  but  be  well  informed 
that  their  sufiferings,  looses,  and  baing  drove  from  that  country 
which  their  fore&thers  long  enjoyed,  and  left  them  the  peace- 
able possession  of,  is  in  consequence  of  their  fidthful  attachment 
to  the  King,  and  the  zeal  they  manifissted  in  supporting  the 
cause  of  His  country  against  the  rebellious  subjects  in  America. 

<<  From  the  promises  made  by  the  Governor  and  Commander- 
in-chief  of  Canada,  that  their  losses  should  be  made  good,  ai^ 
that  soo«,  when  I  left  Uiem,  I  was  desired  to  put  His  Majesty^ 
ministers  in  mind  of  their  long  and  sincere  friendship  for  the 
English  nation,  in  whose  cause  their  anoestors  and  they  have 
so  often  fought  and  so  fredy  Wed,— of  their  late  happy  settle- 
znents,  before  the  rebellion,  and  their  present  situation, — end  to 
request  their  claims  might  be  attended  to,  and  that  orders  may 
be  given  for  what  they  are  to  receive^  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble, in  order  to  eaxiAe  them  to  go  on  yrith  the  settlement  they 
are  now  making ;  in  some  measure  stock  their  farms,  and  get 
such  articles  and  materials  as  all  settlemrats  in  new  countries 
require,  and  which  it  is  out  (tf  their  power  to  do  befinre  they  aie 
paid  for  their  losses. 

"  On  my  mentioning  these  matters,  since  my  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, I  am  informed  orders  are  given  that  this  shall  be  done; 
which  will  give  great  relief  and  satisfaction  to  those  faithful 
Indians,  who  will  have  sfririt  to  go  on,  and  tiieir  hearts  be  filled 
with  gratitude  for  the  King,  their  fiith^s,  great  kindness,  which 
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I  pray  leave,  in  their  behalf,  to  acknowledge,  and  to  thank  your 
Lcmfahip  for  your  fnaodship. 

"JOSEPH  BRANT,  Oip^om,  or 

^  Thaybndanegea. 
"^  Londatty  Ath  Anuary,  1786.'' 

On  the  same  day  Captain  Brant  was  hcmcwed  by  an  interview 
with  the  Secretary,  on  which  occasion  he  addressed  his  Lordr 
ihip  in  the  following  speech^  a  copy  of  which  was  delirered  in 
writing . — 

Speech  of  Captain  Brant  to, Lord  Sidney. 

«*  My  Lordj 

^  I  am  happy  at  the  honor  of  being  before  your  Lordship,  and 
liaTing  an  opportunity  of  delivering  the  following  speech  to  you^ 
in  behalf  of  the  Five  United  Nations  of  Indians,  and  their  con 
federates  in  North  America. 

^<  The  cause  of  my  craning  to  England  being  of  the  most 
0mous  consequence  to  the  whole  Indian  Confederacy,  I  intreat 
your  Lordship  patiently  to  hear  and  listen  to  what  I  am  going 
to  say. 

"  We  hope  it  is  a  truth  well  known  in  this  country,  what  a 
fiuthfiil  part  we  took  in  their  behalf  in  the  late  dispute  with  the 
Americans :  and  though  we  have  been  told  peace  has  long  since 
been  concluded  between  yott  and  them^  it  is  not  finally  settled 
with  us,  which  causes  great  uneasiness  through  all  the  Indian 
nations. 

"  Wh^i  we  heard  peace  was  made  between  his  Majesty  and 
^  Americans,  we  made  application  to  General  Haldimand  at 
Q^udbec,  to  know  our  situation,  delivering  him  a  speech  at  the 
aame  time^  which  we  requested  might  be  sent  to  the  King — a 
copy  of  which  I  now  deliver  to  your  Lordship. 

<' Having  in  that  speech,  in  as  few  words  as  possible,  pointed 
oat  what  friendship  we  had  shown  to  the  English  from  the  ear- 
liest time  of  their  arrival  in  America,  and  bdng  conscious  of  the 
active  part  our  forefiithers  and  we  had  taken  in  thmr  favor  in 
every  dbpute  they  have  had  with  their  enemies,  we  were  struck 
with  astonishment  at  hearing  we  were  forgot  in  the  treaty. 
Notwithstanding  the  manner  we  were  told  this,  we  could  not 
beUeve  k  possible  such  firm  firieods  and  allies  could  be  so  neg- 
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iaetwibf  anaftran  fcnaaarkaUe  far  te  honor  and  glcMrf,  irhodi 
we  had  served  with  so  much  zeal  vnd  fiieliiy*  For  thui  irtawfc 
we  applied  to  Ad  King'i  Omnialider-ia-chief)  in  Canada  in  a 
friendif  and  prirala  Wscyy  wishing  not  to  let  diose  people  in  re- 
bellion know  the  concern  and  trotibie  wb  were  under.  From 
the  time  of  delivering  that  speech,  near  three  years,  we  have  had 
BD  answer,  and  remmm  in  a  state  of  gMit  suBpenm  and  uneasi- 
ileBS  of  n^iiid.  This  is  well  known  to  the  oAoera  wk^  eona- 
manded  at  the  upper  f>o8lB  ia  Amerioa,  as  is  also  ottr  aeal  lot 
His  Majesty's  service  during  the  war. 

"  Our  trouble  and  distress  is  greatly  increased  by  many  things 
the  Artierfctms  htf^  wrid,  to  who*n  we  have  avoided  giving  any 
direct  answers,  or  entering  into  any  engagements  wttli,  before 
mre  haivte  aa  Answer.  On  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  Joknson,  our 
JSaperinteBdent-Oeiierai,  in  Oanada,  we  hoped  to  iiave  leueiycd 
]|;  ia  iitll  expoetalion  of  which,  several  of  oar  finst  and  prinei^ 
pal  chie&  came  down  the  country  to  meet  him  and  hear  it,  aol 
were  very  much  morlified  iind  sorry  at  bemgtdisappoinMd.  It 
was  then  resolved  that  I  should  come  to  England,  and  I  faopa 
the  necessity  We  are  under  of  getting  this  answer  will  plead  mf 
excuje  for  the  trouble  I  give  your  Lordship. 

^  It  is,  my  Lord,  the  earnest  desire  of  die  Five  United  Nations, 
alid  the  whoie  Indian  Confklsraey,  that  I  nday  have  mn  ansirsfr 
tathatspeeefa;  aiid  from  oiir  present  sittuitioii,  as  weH  as  that  4t 
the  American  States,  who  have  surveyed  maA  laid  out  great  paH 
<af  the  lands  in  our  eonntry,  on  tar  side  of  the  boundary  liaa 
fixed  at  Fort  Stanwix  in  1765,  the  last  time  we  granted  any  taiu 
titory  to  the  King,  (at  which  thns  some  ef  tiie  goteroo^  at- 
tended in  pensofi,  and  where  they  did  liot,  coinmissioiiscs,  vestal 
with  fslll  powers,  a|)peaEed  m  their  behalf;  so  (fast  We  ^ad  dl 
the  mason  to  hope  thai  the  Ironsaotaea  was  binditig  \^  respest 
to  all  parties,)  hat  through  their  eneroacUag  disposition,  tm 
liave  fi>und  they  pay  little  c^ard  to  ettgagements,  and  are  there* 
fere  apprehtn^i^t  of  immediate  serious  omseffKm&Uk  This  w% 
dudl  avoid  to  the  iMiest  of  our  pdwsr,  as  dearly  as  we  lo^soar 
iands*  But  should  it,  dodtivry  to  our  wiAes,  fasfipeH,  ws  da- 
Aire  to  know  whether  we  are  to  be  oonndared  as  ^  Majesty^ 
iaithfiil  allies,  and  have  tfiat  sni^pMt  and  ooMteuancs  snoh  fli 
idd  and  true  friends  expect 

«<  I  beg  liimty  to  teU  your  LatdsOupv  tbatyaatMB^ 
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matters  will  be  the  noeans  of  relieving  all  our  nations  from  that 
very  troublesome  and  uneasy  suspense  they  now  labor  under, 
and  this  they  all  hope  fpr  on  my  return. 

«  JOS.  BRANT,  Captain,  or 
«  Lmdon,  4th  Jan.  1786.  "  Thayendamboea. 

**  The  Right  Han.  Lord  Sidney.'' 

The  forest  chief  was  not  an  unsuccessfiil  envoy,  as  will  a^ 
pear  by  the  subjoined  communication  from  Lord  Sidney — at 
iar  at  least  as  relates  to  the  indemnification  claimed  by  the  Mo* 
hawks  and  their  alUes  of  the  Six  Nations : — 

Lord  Sidney  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  Whitehall,  6th  AprU,  lT8b. 
-Sir, 
^  The  King  has  had  under  his  royal  consideration  the  tw9 
letters  which  you  delivered  to  me  on  the  4th  of  January  last,  in 
the  presence  of  Colonel  Johnson  and  other  officers  of  the  Indian 
Department ;  the  first  of  them  representing  the  claims  of  the 
Mohawks  for  losses  sustained  by  them  and  other  tribes  of  In 
dians,  firom  the  depredations  committed  on  their  lands  by  the 
Americans  during  the  late  war ;  and  the  second,  expressing  the 
desire  of  the  confederacy  to  be  informed  what  assistance  they 
migfat  expect  firom  this  country  in  case  they  should  be  engaged 
in  disputes  with  the  Americans  relative  to  their  lands,  situated 
within  the  territory  to  which  His  Majesty  has  relinquished  his 
sovereignty. 

«*Were  the  right  of  individuals  to  compensation  for  losses 
sustained  by  the  depredations  of  bh  enemy  to  be  admitted,  no 
country,  however  opulent  it  might  be,  could  support  itself  under 
,  such  a  burthen,  especially  when  the  contest  happens  to  have 
taken  an  unfavorable  turn.  His  Majesty,  upon  this  ground,  con- 
ceives that,  consistently  with  every  principle  of  justice,  he  might 
withhold  his  royal  concurrence  to  the  liquidation  of  those  de- 
mands ;  but  His  Majesty,  in  consideration  of  the  zealous  and 
hearty  exertions  of  his  Indian  allies  in  the  support  of  his  camse, 
and  as  a  proof  of  his  most  friendly  disposition  toward  them,  has 
been  graciously  pleased  to  consent  that  the  losses  already  certi- 
fied by  his  Superintendent-General  shall  be  made  good ;  thsf  a 
fiiTorable  attention  shall  be  shown  to  the  claims  of  others,  who 
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have  pursued  the  same  system  of  conduct ;  and  that  Sir  Guy 
Carleton,  his  Governor  (General  of  his  American  dominions, 
shall  take  measures  for  carrying  his  royal  commands  into  exe- 
cution immediately  after  his  arriyal  at  Ctuebec. 

"  This  liberal  conduct  on  the  part  of  His  Majesty,  he  trusts, 
will  not  leave  a  doubt  upon  the  minds  of  his  Indian  allies  that 
he  shall  at  all  times  be  ready  to  attend  to  their  future  wel&re ; 
and  that  he  shall  be  anxious,  upon  every  occasion  wherein  their 
happiness  may  be  concerned,  to  give  them  such  farther  testimo- 
nies of  his  royal  &vor  ^d  countenance,  as  can,  consistently  with 
a  due  regard  to  the  national  faith,  and  the  honor  and  dignity  of 
his  crown,  be  afforded  to  theuL 

^  His  Majesty  recommends  to  his  Indian  allies  to  continue 
united  in  their  councils,  and '  that  their  measures  may  be  con- 
ducted with  temper  and  moderation ;  from  which,  added  to  a 
peaceable  demeanor  on  their  part,  they  must  experience  many 
essential  benefits,  and  be  most  likely  to  secure  to  themselves  the 
possession  of  those  rights  and  privil^es  which  dieir  ancestors 
have  heretofore  enjoyed. 

"  I  have  the  honor  to  bC; 

"  With  great  truth  and  regard, 
"Sir, 
•*  Your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Sidney. 
^  To  Captain  Joseph  Brant^ 

^  Thayendanegea,^ 

It  appears,  that  during  his  negotiations  with  the  ministers, 
conversations  had  been  held  touching  his  claim  to  half-pay; 
but  from  the  loss  of  papers,  it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  the  precise 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Captain  Brant  held  His  Majest3ra 
commission  during  the  war  as  a  Captain.  But  it  was  probably 
a  special  commission,  not  in  the  regular  line  of  the  army,  and 
consequently  there  may  have  been  doubts  as  to  his  title  to  half- 
pay  on  the  reduction  which  followed  the  war.  No  matter, 
however,  for  the  exact  circmnstances  of  the  case,  such  doubts 
were  entertained,  and  were  the  occasion  of  the  following  mag- 
nmiimous  letter  from  the  chief  to  one  of  his  Majesty's  under 
Sftretaries,  a  copy  of  which  was  preserved  among  the  private 
papers  of  the  warrior: — 
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Cajptain  Brant  to  Sir  Etan  Nepeam.  (No  Date.) 

«  Sir  :— 

^  Since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last,  I  have  been 
tninking  a  great  deal  about  the  half-pay,  or  pension,  which  you 
and  I  have  talked  about 

"  I  am  really  sorry  that  I  ever  mentioned  such  a  thing  to  you. 
It  was  really  owing  to  promises  made  to  me  by  certain  persons 
several  times  during  the  late  war,  that  I  should  always  be  sup- 
ported by  the  government,  at  war  or  peace.  At  that  time  I 
never  asked  any  body  to  make  me  such  a  promise.  It  was  of 
their  own  free  will. 

"  When  I  joined  the  English  at  the  beginning  of  the  war,  it 
was  purely  on  account  of  my  forefethers'  engagements  with  the 
King.  I  always  looked  upon  these  engagements,  or  covenants, 
befWeen  the  King  and  the  Indian  Nations,  as  a  sacred  thing. 
Therefore  I  was  not  to  bq  frighted  by  the  threats  of  the  rebels 
at  that  time.  I  assure  you  I  had  no  other  view  in  it.  And  this 
was  my  real  case  from  the  beginning. 

"  However,  after  this,  the  English  gave  me  pay  and  a  com- 
mission from  the  Commander-in-chief,  which  I  gladly  received 
as  a  mark  of  attention,  though  I  never  asked  for  it ;  and  I  believe 
my  trouble  and  risques  was  of  equal  value  to  the  marks  of  at- 
tention I  received :  I  am  sure  not  too  much  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Indians,  or  I  should  not  have  accepted  them,  as  I  should  be 
sorry  to  raise  jealousies.  My  Aieaning  for  mentioning  those 
things  to  you,  is  because  I  saw  there  was  some  difficulty  on  your 
part  how  to  act  on  this  head  relative  to  half-pay  or  pension ; — 
and  when  it  does  not  seem  clear,  I  should  be  sorry  to  accept  it. 
Therefore  I  beg  of  you  will  say  no  more  about  it ; — for  was  1 
to  get  it  when  there  were  doubts  about  the  propriety  of  if,  I 
should  not  be  happy.  For  which  reason  I  think  it  is  best  to  go 
without  it 

"  I  am  now,  Sir,  to  beg  you  will  return  my  best  thanks  to  Go- 
vernment for  what  they  [have]  done  for  me,  and  am.  Sir,   . 
^  Your  ipost  obedient, 

"  Humble  servant, 

**  Joseph  Brant. 

««  To  Sir  Evan  Nepean^  Under  Secretary y  at  HomeP 
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Them  are  a  fanVnoin  a&dnmnliiwwof  Ixtteaodspixitinthis 
letter,  which  will  illustrate  a  striking^  feature  in  the  character  of 
the  writer,  and  are  worthy  of  high  appcobation*  It  is  the  only 
piq)er  of  any  consequence  connected  with  the  Captain's  missioa 
to  England,  in  addition  to  those  already  cited,  that  remains.   . 

'  The  chieftain's  visit  must  have  been  most  agreeable,  sinoe^  in 
addition  to  the  success  which  crowned  his  Isdbors  in  regard  ta 
the  claims  of  the  Indians,  no  pains  were  spared  to  reader  his 
residence  in  London  one  of  uninterrupted  gratification.  He 
was  caressed  by  the  noble  and  the  great,  and  was  alike  welcome 
at  court  or  at  the  banquets  of  the  heir  apparent — who,  with  all 
bis  faults^  was  <<  the  first  gentleman  in  the  realm ;" — a  fine  classi- 
cal scholar  himself,  and  a  lover  of  genius  and  intellect — of  let- 
ters and  men  of  letters — of  sparkling  wit,  as  well  as  wina 
Among  his  most  frequent  guests  were  Fox,  Burke,  and  Sheridani 
and  others  of  that  splendid  galaxy  of  eloquence  and  intellect-*<- 
the  master  spirits  of  the  opposition  in  the  House  of  Commons — 
who  were  at  that  time  basking  in  the  sunshine  of  the  Prince's 
fiivor,  and  living  in  the  hope  of  more  substantial  things  to  oome. 
Though  deficient  in  his  literary  acquisitions.  Brant,  with  great 
attength  of  mind  and  shrewdness  of  observation,  had,  more- 
over, suflSxuent  taste  and  cultivation  to  appreciate  society,  even  of 
this  elevated  and  intellectual  character.  The  natural  reserve 
of  the  Indian  temperaiaent  he  could  assume  or  throw  off  at  plea- 
sure, and  with  a  keen  sense  of  the  ludicrous,  he  could  himself 
use  the  weapons  of  humor  and  sarcasm  with  a  good  share  of 
skill  and  dexterity. 

Several  anecdotes  have  been  preserved  in  well-authenticated 
tradition,  illustrative  of  these  traits  of  character.  One  of  theso 
is  the  following : — ^Among  the  gentlemen  of  rank  with  whom 
Brant  was  acquainted,  was  a  nobleman  of  whom  it  was  scanda- 
lously reported  that  his  place  was  purchased  by  the  illicit  favors 
bestowed  upon  another  by  his  beautiful  wife.  On  one  occasion 
his  Lordship  undertook  to  rally  tiiie  forest  chief  upon  the  sub- 
jects of  the  wild  and  rude  manners  and  customs  of  the  Indians, 
to  which  they  pertinaciously  ad  iered  notwithstanding  all  the 
attempts  made  to  improve  them  by  the  arts  of  civilization.  Some 
of  tneir  absurd  practices,  of  which  the  En^ish,  as  his  Lordship 
remarked,  thought  very  strange,  were  particularised. .  brant 
listened  very  patiently  until  it  became  his  turn  to  speak,  whea 
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ke  oepliecl  that  tbero  were  oustoBos  in  En^aad^  B^f<£  vbkdi 
Ihe  Indians  thought  yery  strange.  <<  And  pmy  what  are  they?' 
inquired  his  Lordshipi  «  Why,"  answered  Ihe  ehie^  ^the  hk- 
diaus  have  heard  that  it  is  a  pcactice  in  EnglotMl  for  men  who 
are  bom  chie&  to  sell  the  virtue  o£  thw  aqawws  fbf  p)ac%  and 
for  money  to  buy  their  venisan  I"  The  IfohaiiFk  ^eoufded 
a  portion  which  enabled  him  to  say  what  he  j^eaaed^itfe  ifi- 
puoity.  But  in  the  present  iastonce  die  rebuke  was  donblf 
witherifigj-^from  the  gravity  and  assumed  ampHcaty  wilh  wbicb 
it  was  uttered,  and  the  certainty  that  the  tkled  gentleman  eoukl 
not  mistake  the  direction  of  the  aarrow,  whiit  he  oonld  neithv 
pflHrry  nor  avoid,  uox  appear  to  notice  it. 

During  his  stay  in  London,  agrond  jhney  hall,  or  nuMjniemde, 
was  got  up  with  great  splendor,  and  fitumereusly  attended  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry.  Captain  Brant^  s(t  the  instanee  rof  Eaod 
Moura,  was  also  present,  richly  Messed  in  the  costume  of  his 
nation^  weariAg  no  mask,  but  painting  one  half  of  tus  ieoa 
Hb  plumes  nodded  as  proudly  in  lads  cop  as  thoiigh  the  blood  of 
a  hundred  Percies  ooursed  through  his  veins,  and  his  tomahawk 
glittered  in  his  girdle  like  burnished  silver.  There  was,  likewisa^ 
in  the  gny  and  gallant  throng  a  stately  Turkish  diplotmat  of  rank, 
accompanied  by  two  houris,  whose  attention  vrm  particulaiif 
attracted  by  the  grotesque  appearance  of  the  chiefiain's  singulaii 
and,  as  he  supposed,  fantastic  attire.  The  pageant  was  brilliant  as 
the  imagination  could  deeire ;  but  among  the  whole  motley  throi^ 
of  pilgrims  aud  warriors,  hermite  and  shepherds,  knjghts,  dam* 
eela^  and  gipsieS|  there  was,  to  the  eye  of  the  Mussulmaii,  no 
character  so  picturesque  and  striki^  as  that  of  tht  Mohawk ; 
which,  being  natural,  appeared  to  be  the  best  made  up.  Ho 
scrutinised  the  chief  very  closely,  and  mistaking  his  rouge  ei 
noir  complexion  for  a  painted  visor,  the  Tturk  took  the  liLerty  of 
attempting  to  handle  his  nose*  Brant  had,  c€  ooufse^  watched 
the  workkigs  «f  his  observation,  and  felt  in  the  hutnor  of  a  little 
^oxt  No  sooner^  therefore^  hod  Hassan  touched  his  frciift 
point  of  honor,  under  4he  mistaken  idea  that  it  was«f  no  bettet 
material  than  the  parchment  nose  of  the  Strasburgh  trumpeter, 
than  the  Chieftain  made'flie  haU  resomid  wifh  the  appallmg  ttrar- 
whoop,  and  at  the  sam6  instaht  the  tomahawk  leaped  from  his 
girdle,  and  flashed  around  the  astounded  3Ius8ulman^8  head  ai 
though  his  good  maatttr^  Ihe  SshitttiiiAHiiniite  mofei  weald  be 
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idieved  from  any  fiitare  troabid  in  the  matter  of  taking  it  off. 
Sacb  a  i»ercing  and  frightful  cry  had  never  before  rung  through 
that  salon  of  6shion ;  and  breaking  suddenly,  and  with  startling 
wildness,  upon  the  ears  of  the  merry  throng,  its  eflect  was  prodi- 
gioua.  The  Turk  himself  tremUed  with  terror,  while  the  female 
masquers — the  gentle  shepherdesses,  and  fortune-telling  crones, 
TuricB,  Jews  and  gipsies,  bear-leaders  and  their  bears,  Falstafb, 
friars,  and  fortune-tellers.  Sultans,  nurses  and  Columbines, 
dirieked,  screamed  and  scudded  away  as  though  the  Mohawks 
had  brok^i  into  the  festive  hall  in  a  body.  The  matter,  however, 
was  soon  explained ;  and  the  incident  was  accounted  as  happy  in 
the  end  as  it  was  adroitly  enacted  by  the  good-humored  Mohawk.* 
But  neither  the  pleasures  of  society,  nor  the  follies  of  the  Prince 
of  Wales,*  nor  the  special  business  of  his  mission,  nor  die  views 
of  political  ambition  which  he  was  cherishing,  made  him  forget- 
fill  of  the  moral  wants  of  his  people.  Notwithstanding  the 
ceaseless  activity  of  his  life,  he  had  found  time  to  translate  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  into  the  Mohawk  language ;  apd  as  most  of  the 
Indian  Prayer  and  Psalm  Books  previously  in  use  had  been 
either  lost  or  destroyed  during  the  war,  the  opportunity  of  his 
visit  was  diosen  by  tho  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gos- 
pel in  Foreign  Parts,  to  bring  out  a  new  and  superior  edition  of 
that  work,  under  Branfs  own  supervision,  and  including  the 
Gospel  of  Mark  as  translated  by  him.  This  was  the  first  c^  the 
Gospels  ever  translated  entire  into  the  Mohawk  language.  The 
book  was  elegantly  printed  in  large  octavo,  under  the  immediate 
patronage  of  the  King.  It  was  printed  in  alternate  pages  of 
English  and  Mohawk ;  and  the  volume  contained  the  psalms  and 
occasional  prayers  before  published,  together  with  the  services  of 
communion,  baptism,  matrimony,  and  the  burial  of  the  dead. 
It  was  embellished  with  a  number  of  scriptural  engravings,  ele- 
gant for  the  state  of  the  arts  at  tbat  day ;  the  frontispiece  represent- 
ing the  interior  of  a  chapel,  with  portraits  of  the  King  and 
Ctueen,  a  bishop  standing  at  either  hand,  and  groups  of  IndiaiB 
leoeiving  the  sacred  books  from  both  their  Majesties.t 

•  Thii  inoident  wm  ■omewhatdifiarantly  related  bj  the  Briliflli  Magaime,  wWk 
lepreMnted  that  the  weapon  was  raited  hj  Brant  in  tober  eameat ;  be  haviog  takea 
the  freedom  of  the  Turk  kr  a  real  indignity.  But  euch  was  dearly  not  the  fact.  Hii 
Mends  never  so  nnderttooC  it 

t  Abandsoneoopyof  tMttiilaabkbook,  in  ttoiooeogft,  ban  been  louad  to 
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It  is  not  known  at  what  time  of  the  year  1786  Captain  Brant 
tnmed  his  back  upon  the  gay  metropolis  of  England,  to  bury 
himself  once  morein  the  deep  forests  toward  the  setting  sun.  It 
most,  however,  have  been  soon  after  receiving  Lord  Sidney's  dis- 
patch of  April  6th,  since,  among  the  papers  of  the  chie^  there  is  a 
letter  addressed  to  him  after  his  return,  by  Major  Matthews,  who 
was  attached  to  the  military  &mily  of  Sir  Guy  Carletoif ,  dated  at 
Montreal,  July  24, 1786.  Early  in  the  month  of  December  fol- 
lowing he  will  also  be  found  attending  an  Indian  Council  fiirin 
the  country  of  the  Great  Lakea 

the  inthor  by  Mn.  Kerr.    It  belonfed  to  the  widow  of  tfie  old  dutf,  tod  ooiitiiiio 
tfaoneofdofhitdMUh. 
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tbemail— Let^qf  Braotip  |^atcic|L  Lcu^am,  9ir  Jfohn  Jofinaoo's  Secisetary-j- 
Letter  of  Brent  to  Sir  John  Johnson— Great  Council  at  Miamis — ^Lettw  of  Captaia 
Brent  to  Patrick  Lansan— St.  Clair's  n^mUations  at  Fort  Rarmar— Tlie  pohcjref 
dividing  to  conquer— 4uettcr  of  Captain  Brent  to  Major  Matthews — Jealousies  of 
Brent  among  the  Indians — Council  against  him  at  Montreal — Letter  to  him  froa 
Mkjor  Matthews — ^Letter  of  Brent  in  reply— Letter  to  Colonel  M'Donnell — Sii» 
pected  plot  against  the  En^ish  at  Detroit,  and  Brent  and  bis  Mohawks,  by  the 
Huronff,  Chippewas,  and  Pottawattamies — ^Letter  to  Brent  from  Sir  John  Jobi- 
son — Brant  turns  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  letters — Cndeavore  to  obtain  a 
staled  Missionary — Resumes  the  preparetion  of  Religious  books — ^Letter  from 
President  Willafd — ^John  Norton — ^Land  di  ficulties  among  the  Indiana  in  the 
state  of  New- York— Letter  from  Governor  Clmton  to  Brant. 

Unhappily  the  treaty  of  peace  did  not  bring  the  United 
^States  and  Great  Britain  immediately  to  so  good  an  understand- 
ing with  each  other  as  could  have  boea  desired.  Several  import- 
ant questions  remained  for  subsequent  arrangement  The  treaty 
proposed  a  general  restoration  of  confiscated  property  to  all  such 
loyalists  as  had  not  actually  borne  arms  in  the  senrice  of  the 
King.  The  American  Congress  passed  a  resolution  recommaid- 
ing  the  fulfilment  of  this  clause  of  the  treaty  by  the  several 
states ;  but  it  was  not  considered  binding,  and  South  Carolina 
alone  approached  to  a  compliance  therewith.  There  was,  like- 
wise, an  explicit  provision  in  the  treaty,  respecting  the  payment 
of  debts  due  by  Americans  to  British  subjects,  not  resting  upon 
a  recommendation  only ;  the  fulfilment  of  which  was  sadly  neg- 
lected. Indeed,  the  states  in  which  those  debts  chiefly  lay, 
showed  but  too  plainly  an  indisposition  to  aid  in  carrying  the 
stipulation  into  effect.  On  the  other  hand,  the  n^^roes  belong- 
ing to  American  citizens  who  were  in  the  possession  and  service 
of  the  officers  of  the  British  army,  were  not  restored ;  and,  ccm- 
trary  to  all  expectation,  Great  Britain  refiised  to  surrender  the 
military  posts  upon  the  American  side  of  the  great  lakes.  The 
•orrender  of  those  posts  was  expected  with  the  utmost  con- 
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jMttiee,)»olit^tte  moit  ipwiediate  cemseyittioei  of  tkenii- 
fiootkm  of  tiie  treaty.  To  this  end,  Confess  institicted  the  Com- 
annder-ki-cbief  tonsake  all  the  necessary  airangements  to  receive 
wid  ooofttpy  ttie  posts  in  ^e  Ekunmer  of  1783 ;  and  in  My  t^ 
llMt  season,  the  Beuron  Steuben  was  despatched  by  Ctonend 
Wasliington  on  a  mission  to  Sir  Frederic^  Haldimand  at  Ctiie- 
hec,  to  cone^t  the  necessary  dispositions,  and  proceed  along  the 
frontiers  sfifasc  as  Detroit,  to  exanatie  the  different  posts,  and 
fepoTt  m  regard  to  their  condition,  and  how  Baany  and  which  of 
'Aem  it  would  be  expedient  for  the  United  Slates  permanently  to 
^cccfTf.*  The  Baron  met  General  Hal*mand  at  Sorel,  on  his 
way  to  visit  the  country  of  the  lakes  himseflf  But  on  making 
known  his  business,  the  British  commander  informed  him  that 
he  had  leoeived  no  instructions  fer  die  evacuaticm  of  the  po^ 
or  for  any  other  objects  than  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  witfi 
which  he  had  complied.  He  did  not  consider  himself  at  liberty 
to  enter  into  any  negotiations  witb  the  Biaron  upon  the  subject, 
and  even  refused  him  the  necessary  passports  for  visiting  Niagn- 
ra  and  Detroit.t  In  addition  to  this,  imder  the  pretext  that  the 
f^novemment  of  the  United^States  had  not  sufficient  power  to  en- 
force the  observance  of  a  commercial  treaty,  Great  Britain  lefus- 
ed  to  join  in  the  negotiation  of  such  an  instrument4  Thus 
situated — ^the  government  and  people  of  each  nation  complam- 
mg  of  the  other — crimination  and  recrimination  ensued,  until 
tile  public  feeling  became  irritated  almost  to  exasperation. 

The  Indians,  in  the  mean  time,  brooding  over  the  real  or  fan 
itied  wrongs  they  had  sustained  at  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stioiwct, 
and  irriteyted  at  the  onward  current  of  the  white  popt^lation 
pressing  in  their  own  direction,  were  becoming  restiff ;  particu- 
larly the  mote  distant  tribes  at  the  south-west ;  and  their  move- 
nents  indicated  any  Ihing  but  pacific  kitentions.  Indeed,  along 
«ome  portions  of  "the  western  frontier,  particuhurly  on  the  Ohio 
tiver.  It  could  sCMtjely  be  said  that  they  had  been  at  peace.  Bofli 
in  1786  and  in  1786,  acts  of  individual  hostility  were  not  unfre 

•  lisrter <^  Wii3liiBgt0i^to  G6n«r«l HaUiiiund,  Jolgrll^  tSM  AkoiflnAni^ 
tiflD&Qf  tbe  Bame  to  Bsron  Stouben.  t  Spiikm. 

t  The  fact  was  but  too  true.  Af)er  the  commoo  danger  of  tbe  var  had  c^ane^lo 
Irnid  the  States  together,  the  aithdYes  of  the  Confederation  were  but  a  rope  of  sand. 
The  goTemment  wtJ,  indeed,  but  a  ricketty  coaoem  until  the  formation  of  the  Con* 
Hitiitioa  of  1797. 
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fuent  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio  and  on  the  Eentocky  bolder; 
and  in  both  of  those  years  larger  parties  had  repeatedly  attacked 
the  crews  of  boats  descending  the  river.  It  was  likewise  certain 
that  two  years  only  had  elapsed  after  the  close  of  the  war  before 
a  hostile  combination  of  the  great  north-western  nations  was  sup- 
posed to  have  been  /ormed ;  and  documentary  proof  has  heea 
adduced  in  the  preceding  pages  that  a  powerful  and  influential 
messenger,  in  the  person  of  Captain  Brant,  had  been  instructed  - 
by  those  nations  to  ascertain  prospectively  the  measure  of  assist- 
ance they  might,  in  the  event  of  hostilities,  expect  to  receive 
from  Great  Britain.  It  is  true  that  Ldrd  Sidney,  in  his  reply  to 
the  message  of  Thayendanegea,  had  avoided  committing  himself 
either  way  upon  this.point.  But  the  message  of  the  Mohawk 
chief,  and  the  reply  or  the  minister,  were  alike  vinknown  to  the 
public  at  that  day.  Still,  it  was  to  the  detention  of  the  posts  <mi 
the  lakes  th^lrtbe  hostfhNtipper  manifested  by  the  Indians,  and 
their  frequent  outrages  on  the  frontier,  were  ascribed;  with 
more  justice,  as  will  hereafter  appear,  than  Great  Britain  would 
be  willing  to  allow. 

The  conduct  of  Captain  Brant,  moreover,  when  illustrated  by 
his  private  correspondence  as  well  as  hb  public  actions,  will 
presently  appear  very  mysterious,  if  not  equivocal.  By  retiring 
with  his  own  nation  into  Canada,  the  Mohawks  had  not  with- 
drawn from  the  Confederacy  of  the  Six  Nations,  nor  had  Tha- 
yendanegea  relinquished  his  official  rank  as  the  principal  or  su- 
perior chief  of  the  whole,  though  five  of  them  remained  within 
the  United  States.  The  differences  which  thus  early  sprang  up 
between  the  United  States  and  the  Indians,  arose  upon  a  ques- 
tion of  boundary ;  the  latter  maintaining  that  the  Ohio  river 
was  not  to  be  crossed  by  the  people  of  the  former.  Captain 
Brant  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Indians  at  large  upon  this  ques- 
JioUi  and  had  early  and  strenuously  exerted  hhnself  to  compass 
a  grand  confederation  of  all  the  north-western  tribes  and  nationSi 
of  which,  it  is  believed,  he  intended  to  be  the  head.  The  in- 
dpieat  steps  to  the  formation  of  such  a  confederacy,  the  reader 
has  already  seen,  had  been  taken  iif  1786,  previous  to  his  de- 
parture for  England.  On  his  return  in  the  following  year,  his 
eflbrts  for  that  object  were  renewed.*    In  December,  1786,  a 

•  Lcttw  ofGMMna  Knoi,  Swaraterj  of  War— 11th  May,  1*^1. 
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giand  confederate  council  of  the  Indians  northwest  of  the  OWd/ 
inchiding  the  Six  Nations,  was  held  at  Huron  Village,  near  the'^* 
mouth  of  the  Detroit  River.  This  council  was  attended  by  tWe  * 
Si3^  Nations,  and  the  Hnrons,  Ottawas,  Twltchtwees,  [Miands,]  * 
Shawanese,  Chippewas,  CJherokees,  Delawares,  Pottawattamies^ 
and  the  Wabash  Confederates.  On  the  18th  of  that  moiith,  an ' 
address  to  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  was  agreed  upon, 
the  tone  of  which  was  pacific — ^provided  the  United  States  made 
no  encroachments  upon  their  lands  beyond  the  Ohio.  After 'a' 
declaration  of  their  surprDie  that  they  were  not  included  in  tfie 
treaty  of  peace,  they  observed  that  they  had  nevertheless  received* 
a  message  from  the  King,  advising  them  to  remain  quiet.  They' 
had  likewise  received  two  very  agreeable  messages  from  the 
thirteen  States,  from  the  tenor  of  which  they  had  anticipated  a' 
period  of  repose.  But  while  Jthey  were  devising  the  best  mea- 
sures to  secure  this  result  and  form  a"  lasting  reconciliation — 
while  they  had  "  the  best  thoughts  in  their  minds,  mischief  had ' 
happened."  Still,  they  were  anxious  to  prevent  farther  trou- 
ble, as  a  principal  means  of  which  they  recommended  that  no 
treaties  should  be  formed  by  the  United  States  with  separate 
Indian  tribes  or  nations ;  but  that  all  treaties  for  lands  should  be 
negotiated  openly  and  above  board,  in  the  most  public  manner, 
and  by  the  united  voice  of  the  Confederacy.  They  attributed^ 
the  "  mischief  and  confusion  "  that  had  arisen,  to  the  fact  that 
the  United  Strites  would  have  every  tiling  their  owii  way — that 
they  would  "  kindle  the  council-fires  wherever  they  thought  pro- 
•^per,  without  consulting  the  Indians."  At  the  treaty  of  Fort 
Stanwix  in  1784,  they  had  urged  a  difierent  policy ;  and  they; 
believed  that,  had  the  course  then  recommended,  of  treating  only- 
in  a  general  conference  of  the  nations,  been  pursued,  all  would 
have  continued  peace  and  concord  between  them.  Notwith- 
standing the  mischiefs  that  had  happened,  the  council  professed 
their  storong  desire  of  peace.  "  This,"  they  said,  "  is  the  det^ 
**  mination  of  all  the  chie&  of  the  Confederacy,  now  assembled, 
^  notwithstanding  that  several  Indian  chiefi  were  killed  in  our 
<<  villages,  even  when  in  council,  and  when  absolutely  engaged 
«*  in  promoting  peace  with  you,  the  thirteen  United  States."  In 
order  to  ensure  this  desirable  result,  they  proposed.a  grand  con-^ 
fixlerate  council,  to  be  holden  at  some  half-way  place  in  the  en* 
suing  spring — ^recommending  to  the  United  States,  in  the  mean 
vol..  II.  18  n        ] 
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iiiQe  to  pierent  their  surveyors  and  other  people  from  crossing 
to  the  Indian  side  of  the  Ohio.  This  important  address  con 
eluded  in  the  following  words : — "  Brothers  :  It  shall  not  be 
^  our  faults,  if  the  plans  which  we  have  suggested  to  you  should 
"not  be  carried  into  execution.  In  that  case  the  event  will  be 
"very  precarious,  and  if  fresh  ruptures  ensue,  we  hope  to  be 
<<  able  to  exculpate  ourselves,  and  shall  most  assuredly,  with  our 
"  united  force,  be  obliged  to  defend  those  rights  and  privil^nes 
"which  have  been  transmitted  to  us  by  our  ancestors  ;  and  if 
"  we  should  be  thereby  reduced  to  misfortunes,  the  world  will 
"  pity  us  when  they  think  of  the  amicable  proposals  we  now 
"  make  to  prevent  the  unnecessary  effusion  of  blood.  These 
"  are  our  thoughts  and  firm  resolves,  and  we  earnestly  desire 
"  that  you  would  transmit  to  us,  as  soon  as  possible,  your  an- 
"  swer,  be  it  what  it  may." 

This  address,  the  ultimatum  antecedent  to  the  general  war 
that  afterward  arose,  was  not  signed  by  individual  chie&,  but 
by  the  nation,  the  name  of  the  nation  being  written,  and  the 
bird  or  animal  adopted  as  the  national  emblem  rudely  marked 
upon  the  paper.  Thayendanegea  was  present  and  active  at 
this  council,  as  will  appear  by  the  annex^  letter,  found  among 
his  papers,  from  the  American  Secretary  of  War,  General 
Knox: — 

General  Knox  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  War  Office,  July  23d,  1787. 
"Sir:— 

"  On  the  17th  instant,  and  not  before,  I  received  the  favor  of 
your  letter,  dated  <  Huron  Town,  Dec.  18th,  1786,'  enclosmg 
the  original  speech  by  the  several  nations  of  Indians  met  at  the 
same  time  and  place,  to  the  United  States  in  Congress  assembled. 

"It  appears  from  the  information  of  General  Butler,  the  Su- 
perintendent, that  the  Shawanese  neglected  to  forward  the  above 
despatches  at  the  time  it  was  expected  they  would ;  and  it  ap- 
pears by  a  letter  from  Captain  Pipe,  of  the  Delawares,  and  the 
Half-Khigof  the  Wyandots,  dated  at  Sandusky  the  3d  of  June, 
ihat  they  forwarded  the  despatches  finally  to  Fort  Pitt — at  which 
place,  and  at  the  same  time  also,  your  messengers  arrived  with 
your  letters  to  General  Butler,  dated  Buffalo  Creek,  the  16th  of 
May,  1787,  enclosing  a  copy,  or  translation   of  the  speech  of 
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Ifae  chie&,  transmitted  by  Captain  Pipe  and  the  Half-King  oi 
the  Wyandots. 

<<  I  meution  these  circumstanQes,  to  convince  you  that  the 
result  of  your  council,  at  the  Huron  Tillage,  in  December,  has 
been  a  long  time  in  travelling  to  this  city. 

"  On  the  recdpt  of  your  papers,  they  were  sutoiitted  to  Con- 
gress, who  have  taken  the  same  into  consideration,  and  will 
aoon  come  to  some  decision  thereon,  which  will  be  communicat- 
ed to  the  Supeiintendant,  in  order  to  be  transmitted  to  you* 
<*  I  have  the  honor  to  be, 
"  Sir, 
"  Your  most  obedient,' 
"  Humble  servant, 

<*H.  Knox- 
"Colonel  Joseph  Brant, 

"  One  of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Mohawk  Nation/' 

Neither  the  preceding  letter,  nor  that  in  reply  to  which  it  was 
written,  has  been  preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  American 
Department  of  War.  The  signature  of  "  TTie  Five  Nations J^ 
however,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  list,  and  from  the  rank  and 
superior  intelligence  of  Thayendan^ea,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  address  to  the  Government  of  the  XJm'ted  States 
was  dictated,  if  not  written,  by  him.  That  it  was  in  entire  ac~ 
cordance  with  his  views,  appears  most  fully  by  the  following  let- 
ter from  Sir  John  Johnson.  This  letter  is  worthy  of  preserva- 
tion,.as  affording  the  first  authentic  evidence  of  the  equivocal  atti- 
tude Great  Britain  was  assuming  in  regard  to  the  Indian  rela- 
tions of  the  United  States. 

Sir  John  Johnson  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  duehec,  March  22d,  1787. 
"Dear  Sir, 
"  I  have  received  your  letter  of  the  14th  of  February.  I  am 
happy  to  find  things  turned  out  as  you  wished  at  your  several 
meetings  in  the  Indian  country*  near  Detroit,  and  1  hope  it  may 
have  the  effect  you  wish  in  preventing  the  Americans  from  in- 
crocu^hing  on  your  lands.  Your  conduct,  I  hope,  for  your  own 
sake,  will  always  be  such  as  to  justify  the  good  opinion  that  has 
been  entertained  of  you  by  your  friends  the  English,  wid  such 
as  Will  merit  the  continuance  of  their  friendship.    I  hope  in  all 
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ftva  decistotu  yotivKH  condtiet'  ydutttelvesr^whh  prudenaj  att^ 
moderation,  having  always  an  eye  to  the  friendship  that  has  sO 
Ibng  subsisted  betwe«fi  you  and  the  King^s  subjects,  upon  whom 
alone  you  cnk  and  ought  to  depend.  You  have  no  reason  to 
fear  anybreach  of  promise  on  tlie  part  of  the  King.  Is  he  not 
every  year  giving  fresh  proofe  of  his  friendship  ?  What  greater 
couid=  you  expect  than  is  now  about  to  be  performed,  by  giving 
aft  an^le  compensation  for  your  losses,  which  is  yet  withheld 
from  us,;  his^subjects?  Do  not  suflfer  bad  men  or  evil  adviserf 
to  lead  you  astray  ;  every  thfng  that  is  reasonable  and  consist- 
ent with  the  friendship  that  ought  to  be  preserved  between  us, 
will  be  done  for  you  all.  Do  not  suffer  an  idea  to  hold  a  place 
in  your  mind,  that  it^ll  be  for  your  interests  to  sit  still  and  see 
the  Americans  attempt  the  posts.*  It  is  for  your  sakes  chiefly, 
if  not  entirely,  that  we  hold  them.  If  you  become  indifferent 
about  them,  they  may  perhaps  be  given  up;  what  security 
wduld  you  then  have?  You  would  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  a 
people  whose  blood  calls  aloud  for  revenge ;  whereas,  by  support- 
ing  them,  you  encourage  us  to  hold  them,  aad  encourage  the 
new  settlements,  already  considerable,  and  every  day  increasing 
by  numbers  coming  in,  who  find  they  can't  live  in  the  States. 
Many  thousands  are  preparing,  to  come  in.  This  increase  of 
his  Majesty's  subjects  will  seive'as  a  protection  for  you,  should 
the  subjects  of  the  States,  by  endeavoring  to  make  farther  en-^ 
croachments  on  you,  disturb  your  quiet  At  present  I  think 
there  is  little  to  apprehend  from  any  but  the  Southern  States ; 
those  to  the  eastward  are  already  opposed  to  each  other  in 
arms,  t  and  have  shed  blood,  and  the  disorder  seems  to  be  spread* 
ing  throughout.  Men  of  character  are  coming  in  here  to  see  if 
no  assistance  wilt  be  given  them ;  and  the  peq)le  of  New  Eng- 
land^ who  were  th^  most  violent  at  the  commencement  of  tito 
war,  are  now  the  most  desirous  of  returning  under  the  British 
{(ovemment,  should  Gt^eat  Britain  incline  to  receive  them, 
which  many  think  they  would  not. 

<^  Remember  me  in  the  most  friendly  manner  to  Mrs.  Brant 
all  your  family,  and  to  all  my  brothers  in  ypur  settlement,  and' 

*  0irw««8«olii«,  OiW«go»Nkgara^  ITMvoit 'and  Mi«kiiitw^wHUiel4  front  1bt» 
UiiieA  States,  M  boMtofiNW  tilted  ni  the  iMt 
t  Thit alliwoii lefeitto the  faeinoniblfr iotumetiai:^ Captaia 8ha|i^ b Bias- 
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Ml  Amb  to^bctpmiecLt,  and  tb«l  they  will  find  that  all  that  has 
^teaopcomiaad;theiii,  coming  withia my  kaowledge,  will  be  par- 
iwBGd.    I  bop(9  to^aee  you  ini  the  .couise  of  tba.sunun^ ;  in 
4he  mpaa  timail  remain  with  truth, 
"Deer  Sir, 

^  Your  firknd  and 

"  Humble  servant, 

"  John  Johnson."  * 

The  object  of  this  communication  will  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
It  is  unfortunate  that  the  letter  of  Thayendan^fea,  giving  the 
private  history  of  the  great  Amphictyonic  council  of  the  Indians, 
lias  not  been  discovered.  Still,  enough  can  be  learned  firom  the 
scattered  correspondence  that  remains,  to  show  that  Great  Bri- 
t^  was  by  no  means  an  indifferent  observer  of  the  storm  ga- 
thering in  the  north-west.  It  is  also  evident  that  the  officers  of 
the  crown  in  Canada  were  rejoicing  in  the  insurrection  of  Cap- 
tain Shays  in  Massachusetts ;  which,  though  at  one  moment  of 
'threatening  importance,  had  been  crushed  but  a  few  dajrs  be- 
fore the  Baronet's  letter  was  written,  of  which  result  he  had 
not  then  been  apprised.  That  insurrection  was  a  consequence, 
in  the  main,  of  the  weakness  of  the  government  of  the  confede 
racy.  t*ortunately,  however,  instead  of  working  farther  detri- 
ment to  the  republic,  its  influence  was  not  inconsiderable  in 
binding  the  states  more  firmly  together,  by  means  of  the  Con- 
stitution, which  arose  from  the  ruins  of  the  old  Articles  of 
Confederation  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  There  is  another 
feature  in  the  letter  of  Sir  John  deserving  to  be  noted.  It  dis- 
closes the  fact,  that  already,  even  so  early  as  the  year  178?', 
had  the  British  authorities  imbibed  the  absurd  notion  that  the 
people  of  Tfew  England,  who  had  been  first  in  raising  the  stand- 
ard of  revolt,  wearied  with  their  freedom,  were  seeking  a  dis- 
memberment of  the  Union,  that  they  might  throw  themselves 
'baek  into  the  arms  of  their  former  sovereign.  Nor  was  this  idea 
eradicated  until  after  the  failure  of  a  miserable  intrigue,  under 
tfie  Canadian  administration  of  Sir  James  H.  Craig,  with  a  worth- 
less fellow  named  John  Henry,  in  1810. 

Great  Britain  not  only  continued  to  retain  possession  of  the 
north-western  posts,  but  added  to  theur  strength.    Upon  this  sub* 
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ject,  and  th*  policy  by  which  she  wfis  goyemed  in  regard  to  it, 
the  following  letter  r^edts  additional  light  It  was  addressed 
to  Captain  Brant  by  Major  Matthews,  whose  name  has  already 
occurred  as  an  officer  in  the  suite  of  Sir  Guy  Carleton — ^who 
had  now  become  Lord  Dorchester.  Matthews  had  been  assign- 
ed to  the  command  of  Detroit^  and  was  on  his  way  thither  when 
the  letter  was  written : —  ^ 

Major  Matthews  to  Captain  Brant. 

•  "  Niagara,  29th  Map,  1787. 
"My  Dear  Friend, 
"  A  few  days  before  I  left  duebec,  I  had  the  pleasure  to  re- 
ceive your  letter  of  the  3d  April,  and  was  happy  at  the  prospect 
I  had  of  so  soon  answering  it  in  person,  and  once  more  shaking 
hands  together  upon  our  old  ground.  On  my  arrival  yester* 
day,  I  was  much  disappointed  to  hear  that  you  had  left  this 
place,  and  gone  by  a  route  which,  for  the  present,  prevents  oui 
meeting ;  for  though  there  is  nothing  I  wish  more  than  to  pay 
you  a  visit  in  your  settlement,  and  to  have  a  conversation  with 
you,  the  despatch  which  I  am  under  the  necessity  of  making  to 
Detroit,  renders  it  impossible.  I  therefore  sit  down  to  thank  you 
for  the  information  in  your  last,  and  to  renew  ouic  old  agreement 
of  communicating  freely  to  each  other  whatsoever  we  may  know 
or  think  is  for  the  mutual  advantage  and  well-being  of  that 
cause,  which  has  always  been  conmion,  and  which,  I  am  per- 
suaded, b  equally  dear  to  us  both ;  and  being  better  informed  of 
what  relates  to  the  situation  of  affiiirs  in  this  quarter  than  when 
I  last  wrote  to  you,  I  shall  begin  by  informing  you  of  what  his 
Excellency,  Lord  Dorchester,  desired  I  would,  should  I  chance 
to  fall  in  with  you.  His  Lordship  wishes  you  should  be  ac- 
quainted that,  when  he  arrived  at  duebec  last  fall^  it  was  too 
late  to  forward  any  thing  more  than  a  few  provbions  necessary 
for  the  posts  and  Indians,  a  part  of  which  even  could  not  pro- 
ceed on  account  of  the  ice ;  but  that  he  did  not  forget  the  pre* 
sents  intended  for  the  Indians ;  and  had,  as  soon  as  the  comma- 
nication  opened,  ordered  them  to  be  sent  up  from  Montreal.  At 
the  same  time  his  Lordship  was  sorry  to  learn,  that  while  the 
Indians  were  soliciting  his  assistance  in  their  preparations  ^r 
war,  some  of  the  Six  Nations  had  sent  deputies  to  Albany  to 
treat  with  die  Americans,  who,  it  is  said,  have  made  a  treaty 
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with  them,  granting  permission  to  make  roads  for  the  purpose 
of  coming  to  Niagara ;  but  that,  notwithstanding  these  things,  the 
Indians  should  have  their  presents,  as  they  are  marks  of  the 
Eing^  approbation  of  their  former  conduct.  In  future  his 
Lordship  wishes  them  to  act  as  is  best  for  their  interest ;  he  can- 
not be^n  a  war  with  the  Americans,  because  some  of  their  peo- 
ple encroach  and  make  depredations  upon  parts  of  the  Indian 
country ;  but  they  must  see  it  is  his  Lordship's  intention  to  de- 
fend the  posts ;  and  that  while  these  are  preserved,  the  Indians 
must  find  great  security  therefrom,  and  consequently  the  Ame- 
ricans greater  difficulty  m  taking  possession  of  their  lands ;  but 
should  they  once  become  masters  of  the  posts,  they  will  sur- 
round the  Indians,  and*accomplioh  their  purpose  with  little  trou- 
ble. From  a  consideration  of  all  which,  it  therefore  remains  with 
the  Indians  to  decide  what  is  most  for  their  own  interest,  and  to 
let  his  Lordship  know  their  determination,  that  he  may  take  his 
measures  accordingly ;  but,  whatever  their  resolution  is,  it  should 
be  taken  as  by  one  and  the  same  people,  by  which  means  they 
will  be  respected  and  become  strong ;  but  if  they  divide,  and  act 
one  part  against  the  other,  they  wUl  become  weak,  and  help  to 
destroy  each  other.  This,  my  dear  Joseph,  is  the  substance  of 
what  his  Lordship  desired  me  to  tell  you,  and  I  request* yon 
will  give  his  sentiments  that  mature  consideration  which  their 
justice,  generosity,  and  desire  to  promote  the  welfare  and  happi 
ness  of  the  Indians,  must  appear  to  all  the  world  to  merit. 

"  In  your  letter  to  me,  you  seem  apprehensive  that  the  En- 
glish are^ot  very  anxious  about  the  defence  of  the  posts.  You 
will  soon  be  satisfied  that  they  have  nothing  more  at  heart,  pro- 
vided that  it  continues  to  be  the  wish  of  the  Indians,  and  that 
they  rcmam  firm  in  doing  their  part  of  the  business,  by  prevent 
ing  the  Americans  from  coming  into  their  country,  and  conse- 
quently from  marching  to  the  posts.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Indians  think  it  more  for  their  interest  that  the  Americans 
should  have  possession  of  the  posts,  and  be  established  in  their 
country,  they  ought  to  declare  it,  that  the  Englisli  need  no 
longer  be  put  to  the  vast  and  unnecessary  expense  and  incoiF 
venience  of  keeping  posts,  the  chief  object  of  which  is  to  protect 
their  Indian  allies,  and  the  loyalists  who  have  suffered  with 
them.  It  is  well-known  that  no  encroachments  ever  have  or 
ever  will  be  made  by  the  English  upon  the  lauds  or  property  of 
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Jbe,!|[iulxans  in  consequence  of  their  possessing  the  postSybo^r 
^fyi  that  will  be  the  case  if  ever  the  Americans  gi^t  into  thepi, 
^inay  very  easily  be  imagined,  from  their  hostile  perseverance^ 
.jeven  w^diout  that  advantage,  in  driving  the  Indians  off  their 
lands  and  taking  possession  of  them. 

"  In  regard  to  m3rself,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  that  in  oopse- 
^uenoe  of  the  reports  which  reached  Q^uebec  from  the  uppfr 
country  respecting  the  intentions  of  the  Americans  against  the 
^posts,  Lord  Dorchester  has  been  pleased  to  permit  me  to  take  the 
Cpipnumd  of  Detroit,  which  is  garrisoned  by  the  regirpent  I  am 
in,  and  has  ordered  that  another  regiment  be  sent  up  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  posts  in  general,  two  companies  of  which,  under 
the  command  of  your  acquain^nce.  Captain  Malcolm,  arrived 
with  me  in  the  Seneca,  and  I  am  to  take  two  companies  of  the 
53d  from  hence,  to  reinforce  Detroit ;  so  that  I  think  we  shall 
have  but  little  to  apprehend  from  any  thing  in  the  power  of  the 
Americans  to  attempt.  I  confess  to  you  I  have  no  idea  thejr 
have  any  serious  intention  of  the  kind,  the  few  troops  they  c^ 
muster  not  being  sufficient  to  support  their  government ;  they 
^wre,  besides,  in  rebellion,  and  cutting  each  others'  throats.  A  peo- 
ple in  this  situation  are  but  ill  able  to  march  considerable  armiefi 
with  artillery  and  the  necessary  stores,  (which  they  must  have 
to  be  successful,)  through  a  distant  and  difficult  country. 

"Inclosed  I  send  you  a  letter  from  Sir  John  Johnson.  Jt 
will  probably  inform  you  that  the  presents  mentioned  by  Lord 
Dorchester  are  sent  up ;  they  crossed  the  lake  in  the  ship  with 
me,  and  are  stored  here,  waiting  the  arrival  of  Sir  John  for  the 
distribution  of  them. 

"  On  your  way  to  the  Southern  Council,  I  shall  hope  for  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  you  at  Detroit ;  in  the  meantime  I  remaiHi 
with  very  sincere  r^[ard, 

"My  dearfriendy 

"  Your  ^ithfiil  and  obedient  servant, 

"  R.  MaTTH  EW9. 

"If  Mrs.  Brant  is  with  joa^  I  beg  yon  will  recommend  me  in 
IbeJdndeet  manner  to  her." 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  touching  the  pniport  of 
^this  letter.  Lord  Dorchester  would  no  more  conmiit  himself 
jfu  the  question  of  jbl  direct  participation!  in  th^  event  of  actual 
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.glared  hostilit^s  ^tween  the  Indji^  Goo^aracy^axid^j^e 
jAmericaAs,  than  Lord  Sidney  bad  done.  Qapiaiu, .  qow  M^jor 
•Matthews,  w»»  anxious  to  conifer  with  Captain ;Brant  "for  tl^e 
<^ mutual  cKlvantage  and  well-beipg  of  thfit.caus^j  .F^hich  hfid 
^always been  Qon^iiiipn,  and . equa^y  dear,"  ^.  His  iiordsh|p 
wished  the  Indians  to  ^t  as  was  best  for.  their  own  interest-i^"  \^e 
•'  could  npt  begin ji  war  with  the  American?,"  but ."  they  onuft 
*<  see  that  it  was  his  Lord3hip's  int^ption  to  detend  the  posts ;  a^4 
<^  while  these  were  preserved,  the  .In4ians  must  find  great  4ec];i- 
«  rity  therefrom,  and  the  Americans  greater,  difficulty  in  taking 
«  possession  pf  their  lands,"  ice.  Indeed,  the  whole  tenor  of  the 
letter  was  to  pronaote  a  feejing  of  hostility  in  the  bosoms  of  the 
Indians  against  the  United  States,  with  a  mutual  understandii|^ 
that  the  British  goverom^nt  was  maintaimng  the  posts  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Indians ;  while  the  Indian  hostilities,  should  they 
£nsue,  would  serve  to  oheok  or  provent  the  Americans  firom  ob 
^faining  possession  of  than. 

Thejce  are  neither  {^ii^tednor  written  records,  firom  which  any 
additional  iaformatian  can  be  drawn  respecting  the  conduct  and 
jnovements  qf  Captain  Brant  during  the  residue  of  the  year 
1787.  The  delay  in  the  transmission  of  his  despatches  to  the 
jgovemment  of  the  United  States,  as  mentioned  in  the  letter  of 
General  Knox,  had  of  course  diss^pointed  the  Indians  in  thdr 
expectation  of  an  early  reply  firom  Congress.  In  consequence 
of  this  delay,  another  grand  council  was  determined  upcm  by  the 
western  Jndians,  of  which,  among  the  papers  of  Captain  Sirant, 
is  the  following  notification  to  his  nation : — 

Message  from  the  Hurons  of  Detroit  to  tbe  ^lyE 

Nations. 

^ /amiarp  21sij  1788. 
"Brethren, 
"  Nothing  yet  has  reached  us  in  ans[wer  to  the  messages  sent 
to'the.  Americans  on  the  breaking  up  of  our  Geoeral  Council 
nor  is  it  now  probable  we  shall  hear  firom  tl^em  before  pur  ne7$ 
meeting  takes  place;  a  circumstance  that  ought  to  expe4ite  \^ 
in  our  business.  iTie  unions  this  way  have  ^uihered  hither^ 
to  the  engagements  entered  into  before  we  parted,  at  least  as  fajr 
as  has  come  to  our  knowledge ;  and  we  intend  immediaiely  to 
call  them  to  this  coi;u\cil-fire,  which  shall  be  iincpvered  i^ 
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tfie  time  appointed ;  that  without  farther  delay  some  decisive 
measures  may  be  finally  fixed  upon  for  our  future  interest,  which 
must  govern  hereafter  the  conduct  of  all  the  nations  in  our  alli- 
ance ;  and  this  we  intend  to  be  the  last  council  for  the  purpose ; 
therefore  it  is  needless  for  us  to  urge  farther  the  indispensable 
necessity  of  all  nations  being  present  at  the  conclusion  of  affairs 
tending  so  much  to  their  own  future  welfare  and  happiness.  And 
we  do  in  a  particular  manner  desire  you,  the  Five  Nations, 
to  be  strong  and  punctual  in  your  promise  of  being  with  us 
early  and  in  time ;  and  tliat  not  only  the  warriors,  but  the  chie& 
of  your  several  nations  attend  on  this  occasion.  We  shall  there- 
fore endeavor  to  have  as  many  of  the  western  and  southern  In- 
dians as  possible  collected. 

^^Strinffs  of  Wampum.^ 

Accompanying  this  address  to  the  Five  Nations,  was  another 
of  similar  import,  (save  only  that  it  expressed  the  dissatisfaction 
of  the  Hurons  at  the  proceedings  of  the  former  grand  council,) 
directed  to  the  other  tribes  of  Canadian  Indians,  and  summon- 
ing them  to  appear  at  the  great  council-fire  of  the  Confederacy 
in  the  Spring. 

It  will  appear  by  the  three  letters  next  successively  to  be  in- 
troduced, that  Captain  Brant  was  preparing  in  March  to  attend 
toe  proposed  council,  and  that,  having  attended  the  said  councHi 
his  views  became  more  pacific.  He  had,  however,  begun  to  dis- 
trust all  the  nations  of  his  own  confederacy,  excepting  only  the 
Mohawks — and  probably  not  without  reason.  The  Congress  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  Autumn  of  the  preceding  year,  had  giv- 
en instructions  to  Major  General  St  Clair,  then  Governor  of  the 
North-western  territory,  to  inquire  particularly  into  the  temper 
of  the  Indians,  and  if  he  found  it  still  hostile,  to  endeavor  to 
hold  as  general  a  treaty  with  them  as  he  could  convene ;  and 
although  the  purchase  of  the  Indian  right  to  the  soil  was  not  to 
be  considered  a  primary  object,  yet  he  was  instructed  if  possible 
to  extinguish  their  title  as  far  westward  as  the  Mississippi  river. 
It  will  be  seen  presently,  that  Brant  had,  even  thus  early,  rea- 
son to  suppose,  that  in  a  war  with  the  United  States  the  majority 
of  the  Five  Nations  would  not  be  found  in  arms.  The  gentle- 
.man  to  whom  two  of  these  letters  were  addressed,  was  Patiick 
Iiangan,  Esq.  private  secretary  to  Sir  John  Johnson : — 
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Captaii^  BftANT  to  Lieutenant  Langan.* 

"  Grand  River,  March  20/A,  1788. 
**  Dear  Sir, 
^  I  hope  you  have  enjoyed  your  health  since  I  had  the  plea- 
'lure  to  see  you  last.  We  have  had  no  particular  news  here  from 
die  southward,  only  they  are  preparing  to  have  another  great  Coun- 
cil in  that  country  early  in  the  Spring,  and  I  am  obliged  to  at- 
tend myself  there.  As  for  the  Five  Nations,  most  of  them  have 
sold  tfiemselves  to  the  Devil — I  mean  to  the  Yankeys.  What- 
ever they  do  after  this,  it  must  be  for  the  Yankeys — not  for  the 
Indians  or  the  English.  We  mean  to  speak  to  them  once  mote. 
We  must,  in  the  first  place,  get  the  Mohawks  away  from  the  Bay 
of  Quidte.  Aid  soon  as  we  cian  get  them  here,  we  shall  begin  to 
argue  to  the  Fire  Nations,  and  will  show  our  example  of  get- 
ting together  ourselves ;  also,  we  shall  know  who  is  for  the  Yan- 
keys and  who  is  not.  I  forgot  to  mention  to  Sir  John  I  want- 
ed very  much  to  have  the  papers  here.  I  mean  the  list  of  our 
loises  and  claims,  and  our  names.  I  should  be  much  obliged  to 
you  if  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  send  me  those  papers,  or  the 
'copies  of  them,  as  there  are  some  disputes  here  concerning  those 
lists.  I  should  be  exceeding  happy  if  you  could  get  me  a  quar- 
ter of  a  pound  of  sewing  thread,  of  silk,  of  different  colors,  and 
send  me  the  account  and  the  money  I  owed  you  before.  Also,  I 
wish  you  could  get  me  a  pipe  tomahawk.  Please  to  get  the  best, 
.if  you  can. 

"  Siir,  I  remain 

**  Your  most  obedient,  humble  servant, 
"Joseph  Brant. 
*<  To  Lieutenant  Langan.^ 

There  is  no  fiirther  inibnnation  of  Brant  or  his  movements 
until  the  closing  week  of  August,  at  which  time  he  was  m  the 
neighborhood  of  Detroit,  preparing  to  mingle  in  the  deliberation 
of  the  great  coimcU  spoken  of  in  the  preceding  I  !^tter.  The  fid- 
lowung  is  a  copy  of  a  letter  found  among  his  papers,  writtMH 

at  thistime: 

# 
•  Copied  from  the  oiigMitl  bj  th*  anthoi; 
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f  4nauth  of  the 
2Bth  Augmfi 


'< Hur<m  VUlqg^.4nauth of  the  Detroit.  ) 
"'    '         V 1788.      \ 


•'Shi, 
^I  am  hfqjpy  to  ipSomi  you  of  our  hnviog  anured  at  Dstnit 
the  10th  iQ9t  The  party  with  Gapt  David  who  weot  fay  wnt- 
:|er,  and  those  with,  myself  who  w^it  by  land,  being  so  luokjas 
to  amvetheaame  inst.  And  wishing  to  lose  as  Ultle  tame  as 
possible,  the  next  day  we  met  the  principal  men  d*  the  Hoiobbi 
Chippewas.  Ottawas,  and  PoUawattomies.  As  they  had  lost  tioee 
of  their  Chiefr,  we  went  through  our  ancient  custom  of  ctrndol- 
ing  with  them,  by  giving  about  10,000  waropiiffl,  as  we  covid 
not  proceed  with  our  public  business  ^till  such  time  as  thai  cei»- 
mony  was  over ;  when,  upon  examining  into  the  ^buskiflas  we 
fifom  ^Ut,  I  plainly  fdresaw  numberless  diffioilties,  owing  to 
the  people  here  not  bei^gso  unanimous  as  the  situation  of  aflUn 
requires.  The  Wyandots  do  not  wish  to  attend  at  the  place  tbol 
yras  last  Fall  agreed  upon,  but  wish  to  have  the  Council  at  dits 
place ;  but  that  we  strenuously  opposed,  and  have  got  Obem  to 
consent  to  meet  at  die  Miamis ;  their  reason  is,  I  believe,  lliat 
they  jirould  wish  to  have  a  jHrivate  and  separato  meeting  with 
the  Americans  to. settle  matters  for  themselves.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Twightwees  or  Miamis  are  quite  the  leveise, — ^wirii- 
ing  by  no  means  to  fall  in  with  the  Hurons  in  Uieir  way  at 
thinking,  but  would  wish  to  be  at  open  war  with  the  American. 
Thus  are  matters  here  situated.  Howev^,  I  have  some  reason 
to  thin^  that  if  wie  can  get  tfaem  at  Uie  appointed  place  of  ren- 
dezvous, we  will  ibe  able  to  point  out  to  them  their  error,  and 
get  them  again  to  adopt  the  measures  tM  the  whole  of  us 
agreed  upon,  and  cause  that  unanimity  to  subsist  among  us, 
iwhich  is  so  lequisile  in  our  sttnation,  and  without  which  we 
cannot  .eocpect  Ae  business  will  t«!«iiaate  so  much  to  our  sativ- 
^tion  as  it  otherwtie  woafaL  In  case  that  they  daoald  be 
-headstrong,  and  not  wish  to 'fiiill  in  with  om*  plan  of  op^mtion,  I 
AaUaci^eriylmowiiowto'aetupoDit,  but  shall  lake  eveiyn^ 
oessary  precaution  to  prevent  the  minds  of  those  who  eie  imani 
mous  being  any  ways  inflamed  by  those  nations  in  opposition 
and  wavering.  Still  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  writing 
to  you  a  more  favorable  account  afler  we  have  had  a  meeting* 
Oapt  McKee  has  given  us  every  assistance  that  he  could  towards 
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fimnutHng  xmt  tnlMtifesd,  aiidl  expiect  will  altenfl'tKe  Council  atf 
(he  Miamis,  which  I  siiicerfely  hope  will  now  be  soon.  Uporf 
leaving  Niagjfira,  I  found  fiom  the  multiplicity  of  business^ 
which  we  should  have,  that  it  would  be  highly  requisite  to  have 
a  naan  with  us  who  understood  the  English  language,  and  ca- 
pable of  transacting  business,  for  which  purpose  we  have  thought 
proper  to  appoint  Ralph  Cfement,  and  will  make  him  some 
allowance'  out  of  the  money  we  ate  to^receive  next  summer 
fbr  the  lands  sold  th^  Americatts.  Iti  the  meantime  I  have  to  re- 
quest you  will  be  s^  kind  as  to  allow  him  something  towards  de- 
fraying his  necessary  expenses  out  of  the  Indian  store  at  Nl- 
i^gara.  Upon  application  made  to  Col.  Butler,  he  did  not  think 
proper  to  advance  him  any  thing  without  he  should  have  your 
order  for  it.  As  to  the  n6ws  from  the  Southern  Indians  and 
Aknerican  Commissioners,  we  hav^  some  accounts,  but  must 
refer  you  to  Capt.  McEee,  Who  writes  you  by  this  vessel,  for  the 
particulars.  This  is  the  fourth  letter  I  have  written  you  since  I' 
fattd  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  last. 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 

**  Joseph  Brant. 
^Sir  John  JohnimP 

From  the  nomadic  habits  of  the  Indians,  and  the  long  dis 
tances  most  of  their  nations  were  obliged  to  travel,  the  gather ' 
ing  of  tfieir  ffreat  council  was  a  work  of  time.  Thus  it  will  be 
Mten  that  six  weeks  more  elapsed,  before  the  kindling  of  the 
odnncil-fire,  and  how  much  longer  it  is  impossible  to  tell,  from ' 
tile  brokenness  of  the  correspondence  of  the  chief,  who  was  pro- 
hAAj  the  only  writer  amorig  thefn.  On  the  7th  of  October  the' 
Captain  wrote  as  follows : — 

GAM*^Aiit  Bakfefit  TO  LictrrfeNANf  LAmrAK. 

''  Miamis  River^  7th  October,  1788. 
«*Dear  Sm, 
•^The  btisiness  I  have  been  obliged  to  attend  to  shite  I  had 
ttto  pleasure  of  seehig  you,  had  so  much  taken  up  my  attention; 
and. kept  me  so  busily  employed,  that  I  have  scarcely  had  time 
to  write  any  of  my  firiends.    And,  indeed,  nothing  worth  com- 
miuueattng  hat  *oecorred,  or  otherwise  I  should  ha^F^  strained? 
a  point  to  hare'A^  yoti  tr  Hne,  as  iny'bMftion  ahmys'icw^t^^ 
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correspond  with  you,  who,  I  am  cdrtain,  would  at  any  time  spazo 
a  moment  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  I  have  done  mjrself  the 
pleasure  of  writing  four  letters  to  Sir  John,  who,  I  hope,  has  re- 
ceived them,*  as  I  would  wish  to  give  him  every  informatioa 
affecting  our  proceedings.  Probably  his  time  is  too  busily  em- 
ployed to  attend  to  them,  and  that  it  would  be  more  agreeable 
to  him  if  1  corresponded  with  you  on  public  business.  I  should 
be  happy  to  hear  from  time  to  time  whether  my  conduct  met 
with  his  approbation,  is  I  would  not  wish  to  act  in  any  manner 
that  he  would  not  approve ;  he  being  at  the  head  of  the  depart- 
ment, is  the  one  we  look  to  for  advice. 

"  Upon  my  arrival  at  Detroit  I  found  the  nations  th^re.  All 
had  forgot  our  last  Fall's  agreements,  and  were  averse  to  attend 
the  council  at  this  place.  However,  we  talked  over  noatteis 
with  them,  and  convinced  them  of  the  necessity  there  was  for 
our  being  unanimous,  and  determining  the  business  that  has 
been  so  long  in  agitation,  and  after  some  time^  I  prevailed,  and 
have  got  them  all  here.  After  waiting  at  this  place,  for  near 
five  weeks,  the  arrival  of  the  Shawanese,  Miamis,  Onias,  and 
the  rest  of  the  nations  westward  of  this,  are  at  last  arrived ;  so 
that  I  am  ill  hopes  in  a  few  days  to  be  able  to  give  you  the  par- 
ticulars of  our  meeting.  T  have  still  my  doubts  whether  we 
will  all  join  or  not,  some  being  •  no  ways  inclined  for  peacec^le 
methods.  The  Hurons,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  Pottawattamie^ 
and  Delawares,  will  join  with  us  in  trying  lenient  steps,  and 
having  a  boundary  line  fixed ;  and,  rather  than  enter  headlong 
into  a  destructive  war,  will  give  up  a  small  part  of  their  coantry^ 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Shawanese,  Miamis,  and  Kickapoo^i 
who  are  now  so  much  addicted  to  horse-stealing  that  it  will  be . 
a  difficult  task  to  break  them  of  it,  as  that  kind  of  business  is . 
their  best  harvest,  will  of  course  declare  for  war,  and  not  giving 
up  any  of  tbdr  country,  which,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  the  means  of 
our  separating.  They  are,  I  believe,  determined  not  to  attend 
the  treaty  with  the  Americans.  Still  I  hope  fox  the  best.  As 
the  major  part  of  the  nations  are  of  our  opinions,  the  rest  may 
be  brought  to,  as  nothing  shall  be  wanting  on  my  port  to  coa^ 

•  One  only  oT  these  has  been  discovered— that  of  the  25th  of  August,  on  thepse* 
ceding  page.    The  author  has  made  many  efforts  to  obtain  the  papers  of  Sir  John 
JahMMi,  whese  these  tetters^  probably,  may  yet  be  found— 4>«t  withoot  wamtm^  • 
Tlity  M*  either  aoatterad  a^  )ost»  or  htfo  beea  taken  lo  BB|jh»^^■  , 
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vince  thcra  of  their  error.  I  sincerely  hope  our.  business  may 
terminate  to  our  general  interest  and  satisfaction.  We  have  not 
as  yet  entered  upon  public  matters,  as  the  Shawanese  have  a 
great  feast,  which  will  take  up  a  couple  of  days,  after  which  we 
will  have  a  general  meeting,  and  then  we  will  be  certain  of 
each  other's  opinions.  Till  then,  I  am,  with  compliments  to  Sir 
John  and  Mrs.  Glaus, 

"  Your  most  obed't  friend, 

"  And  very  humble  serv't, 
"Jos.  Brant. 
•*  P.  Langan.^ 

The  tone  of  the  three  immediately  preceding  letters,  is  more 
pacific  than  might  have. been  anticipated.  Indeed,  they  seem 
to  indicate  a  change  in  tlie  intentions  of  the  writer,  which  it  will 
be  found  somewhat  difficult  to  reconcile  with  portions  of  his 
subsequent  conduct.  He  is  in  these  letters — ^particularly  the 
last  addressed  to  Lieutenant  Langan,  though  intended  more  es- 
pecially for  the  information  of  Sir  John  Johnson — the  friend  of 
peace — perhaps  being  compelled  to  assume  that  attitude  by  the 
force  of  circumstances — having  reason  to  anticipate  the  success — 
temporary,  as  it  proved — ^which  was  to  crown  the  Indian  diplo 
tnacy  of  General  St.  Clair.  In  his  first  letter  to  Langan,  Brant 
had  declared  that  "  the  Six  Nations  had  sold  themselves  to  the 
devil,''  or,  in  other  words,  "to  the  Yankees,"  which  in  his 
opinion  was  equivalent  thereto — and  the  result  was  shortly  af- 
terward such  as  to  sustain  his  sagacity. 

No  records  of  the  proceedings  of  the  grand  coimcil  so  long  as- 
sembling in  the  Autumn  of  1788,  have  been  discovered,  although 
it  appears  by  a  letter  from  Captain  Brant  to  his  friend  Matthews,^ 
who  had  returned  once  more  to  duebec,  written  in  March,  1789, 
that  all  the  proceedings  and  speeches  had  been  forwarded — ^by 
Captain  MTKee  probably — to  Lord  Dorchester.  The  presump- 
tion is,  that  the  council  came  to  no  harmonious  conclusion,  in* 
asmuch  as  a  treaty  was  shortly  afterward  held  with  the  Ameri* 
cans  at  Port  Harmar,  which  was  attended  by  only  a  part  of  the 
Indians,  while  its  proceedings  were  subsequently  disavowed  by 
other  and  the  larger  portions  of  the  nations. 

Be  these  ibings,  however^  as  they  may^on  the  2d  of  May  fid 
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lowing,  (ITS^i*)  General  St  Clair  wrote' to  Presidenl  Washing- 
ton from  New- York,  announcing  thai  oh  this  9th  of  the  preced- 
ihg  month  of  January,  he  had  concluded  two  separate  treaties 
with  the  Indians  assembled  in  council  at  Fort  Harmar ;  the  firal 
\Wth  the  sachems  and  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations,  the  Mo- 
hawks excepted — and  the  second  with  the  sachems  and  war- 
riors of  the  Wyandot,  Delaware,  Ottawa,  Chippewa,  Pottawa^ 
tame  and  Sac  Nations.  The  reason  of  these  separate  n^otia- 
tions,  as  explained  by  Oeneral  St  Clair,  was  found  in  the  Ro- 
man roaxirh — "  Divide  et  impera.^  "  A  jealousy,"  says  the 
Greneral,  "  subsisted  between  them,  which  I  was  not  willing  to 
« lessen  by  appearing  to  consider  them  as  one  people.  They 
^^  do  not  so  consider  themselves  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  their  ge- 
"  heral  confederacy  is  entirely  broken.  Indeed,  it  would  not  be 
^^  very  difficult,  if  circumstances  required  it,  to  set  them  at  deadly 
"  variance.''!*  This  Machiavelian  policy  of  dividing  to  conquer 
— of  poising  nations,  tribes,  and  factions  against  each  other,  that 
all  may  the  more  easily  be  crushed  at  will — ^is  an  ancient  mode 
of  war,  and  has  been  practised  by  every  government  having  the 
opportunity.  Its  morality,  however,  cannot  be  defended — more 
especially  in  regard  to  the  simple  children  of  the  American 
forests,  against  whom  it  has  been  prosecuted  with  the  greatest 
success.  Still,  there  was  an  approximation  to  justice,  in  a  pe- 
cuniary point  of  view,  toward  the  Indians,  in  these  negotiations 
of  General  St  Clair,  which  had  not  been  previously  coonto- 
nanced  by  Congress.  From  the  date  of  the  peace  with  England, 
to  thfe  reception  of  the  address  of  October,  1786,  from  the  Grand 
Council  at  Huron  Village,  Congress  had  acted  upon  the  princi- 
ple that  the  treaty  with  Great  Britain  invested  them  with  the 
fee  of  all  the  Indian  lands  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States.  The  address  of  the  Indian  Council,  of  December,  1786, 
written,  as  has  been  assumed,  by  Captain  Brant,  asserted  a  con- 
trary principle — ^viz :  Uiat  the  Indians  were  the  only  rightfol 
proprietors  of  the  soil.  And  this  principle  was  acceded  to  in 
the  instructions  of  Congress  to  General  St.  Clair,  of  October, 
1787,  and  July,  1788.  t    However  greatly  the  Indians  may  have 

«  Erronaoosly  dftted»  May  Sd,  17S8»  in  the  Sute  Papaivs as  will  besecn bf  te 
dates  of  the  treaties,  and  by  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  V^ar,  July  7,  ITSBl 
t  St  Clair's  letter,  Am.  Statd  Papers,  Vol.  IV^  p.  lOj 

i  VUe  States  Papers,  VclLIY.  p.  9;  nAli^t^%ddttmAMUi^yftii^^^ 
i¥oLp.lS.  ^ 
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been  deHreoided  flnce  that  date,  such  has  at  leaot  boon  the  ban 
of  all  «ub8equent  n^[Otiations  with  ihem  for  lands. 

Although  the  Mohawks  were  not  parties  to  the  treaty  of  Peat 
Sarmar,  yet  it  appears  that  they,  at  least  their  ebie^  Thayendft- 
ne^ea,  must  have  been  present  at  its  negotiation.  This  fret  is 
disclosed  in  a  passage  in  his  letter  to  Major  Matthews,  already 
ipeferred  to :  "  You'll  hear  by  this  opportunity  the  result  of  osnr 
^  jaunt  to  the  southward,  as  Captain  M^Kee  has  sent  down  aU 
^the  proceedings  of  our  councils  with  the  American  ConansMh 
^sioners,  speeches,  and  answers.  Our  proceedings  have  been 
*^sQeh  as  I  hope  will  be  approved  e£  I  must  farther  memtiott 
*^  that  much  may  yet  be  done,  if  we  meet  with  necessary  aasii^ 
^  ance,  as  business  cannot  be  carried  on  in  the  upper  country  la 
*  adrantage  without  the  attendazice  of  the  Five  Nations,  vvhich 
'^  they  cannot  do  without  being  more  amply  supplied  than  h»«liK 
"  fore  with  ammunition,  provisions,  &a  I  have  ever  been  forward 
^in  pointing  out  what  1  thought  would  tend  to  the  good  of  our 
^service,  and  which  has  ever  been  attended  to,  notwithstanding 
<^that  my  friends  below  seem  to  credit  these  reports.  Still,  wuf 
^  attachment  to  government  is  such,  that  personal  injury  will 
*^  not  have  sufficient  weight  to  make  me  swerve  from  the  duty  I 
•*o^emy  King."^ 

There  is  an  allusion,  in  the  closing  sentences  of  this  quc^latioii, 
to  certain  **  private  griefe''  of  the  writer,  requiring  an  expfama- 
tion.  Captain  Brant  was  no  more  exempt  than  other  men  Aom 
the  Ol-will  and  evil  machinations  of  the  envious  and  jealon. 
"Great  honors  are  great  burdens*'  as  well  among  the  red  men 
as  the  white  ;  and  it  was  the  fate  of  the  noUe  Mobawk  to  eft- 
counter  hii  full  share  of  trials  of  this  description.  Difficrulties 
had  already  spmng  up  in  the  aJn^nistration  of  his  affair^  net 
only  with  the  Provincial  Govemraeut,  in  regard  to  the  nacture 
of  the  title  which  the  Mohawks  were  to  reoeiya  of  the  kokki 

'  ^  LettaifomJoMphDraiittoCftptMitthews»MAFchS»17a8».4niongtlM 
pi\pesi.  Writing  to  GoYeroor  Clinton  respecting  the  conduct  of  Captain  Brant 
touching  St.  Clair's  proceedings  at  Fort  Harmar,  President  Washington  said— 
**  Captain  Brant  has  not  been  candid  m  his  aeoount  of  Oeneral  St.  C1aii\  mm  ibM 
Jasliee  in  his  fepre«enta«ion  of  nuMters  at  Muahiogim.  It  is  notoritua  Hiat  hetwsJ 
•tttbe«ft  Mid  influence  of  which  bevas  possessed  to  prereot  any  treaty  heisf 
held  I  and  that,  except  in  a  small  degree^  Qeneral  St.  Clair  aimed  at  no  more  Ifend 
by  the  treaty  of  Mnskinoum  than  had  been  ceded  hj  the  jpecedrng  treatiea.^^dLsl- 
Ur/nrnPrtsidetU  FTasMitfloii l»  OcMnMT  OMsny  X^  J,  1790. 
VOL.  II.  #1^ 
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granted  them  on  the  Ouise  or  Grand  River,  but  also  between  the 
chief  and  some  of  the  Indians  themselves ;  not  Mohawks,  but 
stragglers  from  other  •tribes  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy.  Dur- 
ing the  protracted  absence  of  the  Captain  to  the  councils  of  the 
preceding  year,  in  the  country  of  the  great  lakes,  it  appears  thai 
a  council  of  disaffected  Indians  had  been  held  at  Montreal ;  the 
object  of  which  was  to  denounce  the  conduct  of  Brant,  but  in 
what  respects  does  not  exactly  appear.  Strong  complaints 
were  preferred  against  him,  however,  at  that  council,  "not  only 
^in  the  name  of  the  Five  Nations,  but  by  some  of  his  relations 
<<and  intimate  friends,"  under  circumstances,  and  with  an  air  so 
imposing,  as  to  give  serious  alarm  to  his  friends  at  the  castle 
oi  St  Lewis. 

On  the  3d  of  January,  1789,  Major  Matthews  addressed  a 
long  letter  to  his  Mohawk  friend,  on  the  subject  of  that  councily 
and  the  charges  then  and  there  preferred  against  him.  This 
letter  was  written  by  Matthews  with  the  knowledge  and  appro- 
bation of  a  distinguished  personage,  who,  although  his  name  is 
not  given,  must  have  been  Lord  Dorchester.  Major  Matthews 
did  not  specify  the  charges  made  against  his  friend,  and  they 
can  only  be  vaguely  surmised  from  the  following  extract:  "  The 
"  circumstances  which  have  been  alleged  against  you,  you  have 
**no  doubt  been  minutely  informed  of.  It  is  therefore  unneces- 
^  sary,  and  would  be  painful  to  me,  to  recapitulate  them.  Your 
"friend*  wishes  you  to  reflect  seriously  upon  the  fatal  conse- 
^'quences  that  must  attend  a  misimderstanding  and  disunion  of 
'^your  nation,  and  of  those  Indians  who  might  make  the  settle- 
"  ment  upon  the  Grand  River  a  happy  retreat  for  themselves  and 
'^  their  posterity,  by  a  cordial  and  friendly  union.  How  materi- 
**ally  the  contrary  must  weaken  their  interest,  and  yours  in  par- 
"  ticular,  in  the  great  scale  of  the  Indian  Confederacy ;  and  how  , 
''heavy  the  blame  must  fall  upon  whoever  shall  be  considered 
"the  promoter  of  so  great  a  calamity.  He  therefore  recom- 
"  mends  to  you,  as  the  safest  and  surest  road  to  consequence  and 
"fame,  to  eflfect,  without  loss  of  time,  a  perfect  reconciliation 
"  with  your  friends  and  fellow-settlers ;  convincing  them,  by  your 
"mildness  and  generosity,  and  still  more  by  a  strict  attention  to 
"justice,  that  you  are  worthy  of  their  confidence ;  exert  all  your 
"powers  in  establishing  perfect  union  and  friendship  among 
*  Lofd  Dorobwter  doubtloM,  iwrnnin^ 
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''your  own  nation,  and  you  will  convince  those  at  a  distance 
"that  you  are  capd)Ie  and  worthy  of  cementing  a  general  union 
"  for  good  purposes. 

"  Havuig  thus  far  given  you  the  sentiments  of  a  hearty  well- 
•*  wisher,  I  cannot  conclude  without  adding  from  myself,  in  the 
''language  and  with  the  heart  of  an  old  and  sincere  friend,  that 
**  I  feel  more  sensibly  than  I  can  find  words  to  express,  for  the 
•*  critical  situation  in  which  every  person  who  was  present  at  the 
"  Council  must  consider  you  to  stand  with  your  nation.  For 
"my  own  parti  could  scarce  believe  my  own  eyes,  and  ears, 
"  when  I  saw  and  heard  our  old  friends,  whose  hands  and 
"  hearts  have  been  so  long  joined  together  in  one  common  cause, 
"pour  out  complaints  against  you ;  and  they  did  it  at  the  same 
"  time  with  such  reluctance  and  concern,  that  it  was  the  more 
"  affecting.  It  is  impossible  that  men  who  were  bom,  brought 
"  up,  who  have  so  oft  fought  by  each  others'  sides,  and  bled  to* 
"  gether,  can  seriously  disagree.  The  whole  must  be  a  misun- 
"  derstanding,  and  must  be  explained  with  reconciliation.  It  ia 
"noMe  and  generous  to  acknowledge  an  error,  and  mutually  to 
"forgive  injuries ;  and,  my  dear  Joseph,  listen,  to  mine,  and  to 
"  the  voice  of  your  friends,  who  wish  your  happiness  by  seeing 
"you  so  firmly  re-united  with  your  own  flesh  and  blood  as  to 
"resist  any  power  on  earth  that  would  separate  you  from 
"them.** 

It  is  from  the  reply  of  Captain  Brant  to  this  communication, 
that  the  brief  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the  western  coun- 
cils has  been  quoted.  In  regard  to  the  proceedings  at  Montreal 
to  which  his  attention  had  been  so  earnestly  invited  by  his  cor- 
respondent, the  answer  of  Captain  Brant  was  fiill  and  frank, 
manifesting  on  his  own  part,  a  feeling  of  dignified  and  con- 
scious rectitude.  The  chai^;es  themselves  were  not  specified  by 
the  chief  in  his  defence,  but  the  inference  deduced  from  his  lan- 
guage is,  that  his  integrity  had  been  impeached  in  regard  to 
their  lands,  and  his  loyalty  questioned  to  the  King ;  and  farther, 
that  he  had  been  censured  for  introducing  a  few  white  settlers 
upon  the  Indian  hmds — his  object  in  so  doing,  being  to  benefit 
the  Indians  by  the  better  examples  of  the  whites  in  husbandry, 
and  also  by  the  introduction  of  some  of  the  mechanic  arts 

*  Bitfid<d  &om  the  origiiMl  letter  of  Capt  Matthew*,  aroong  the  Bnot  papen. 
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jWPog  4;hpnR.  Hsj  T^Sff^^  *^t  \ns  epeipi^  few  ia  uumbfir,  119  be 
^jr?j,  h^  availed  ^b^pwelva^  of  bis  ajt^eoce  to  ^sssal  his  chfi^ 
racter,  at  a  moment,  too,  when  in  a  distant  cQuatiy  H^  was  ex- 
erting all  his  ^n^rgies  ibr  (he  be^^efit  of  bis  people ;  and  regrets 
^  more  tf^  1^  Irie^ds  \n  Montreal  had  limned  to  the 
chargies  for  a  mozne^t,  uatil  at^r  be  could  hare  ^  bearing.  If 
^^  hs)d«rred  at  ^11^  he  qxaintained  that  it  could  0)i,ily  have  been  in 
^  ^i^rmth  of  bis  ardour  in  prooyiting  the  spbaUintial  mterests 
of  bis  ^£Lt^>a.  In  the  course  of  his  letter,  h^  pointed  with  modest 
e];u^ti]|tion  to  ^e  prpce^iqgs  of  a  full  Gouucil  of  the  Five  Ifo- 
tioQs,  held  at  Niagara,  in  presence  of  ^e  agent  and  the  com* 
npianding  officer^  subsequent  to  the  denuncif^ioa  at  Moatreal^  by 
wbich  bis  conduct  bad  bfj»en  approved.  Sibould  the  procee^iligs 
of  this  council  be  insuffipieut  to  i^^move  ''  tb?  censure  tbi^own  up- 
'<  on  him  by  a  seditious  and  discontented  fi^w,  and  make  ibe 
<1  complainants  «yp{>ear  in  their  proper  Ught,"  the  Captain  su^- 
gffi^  that  he  should  niake  ^^plication  tf>  the  agents  at  Petrojt 
and  Niagajca  for  certificates  of  bis  conduct  dur^^g  the  wjmt  a^ 
^^cci  the  pe^ ;  and  thus  proviid^  be  would  repair  to  beadrquar* 
ters  Tvith  all  th^e  priqcip^l  me^,  both  ^^h^oo^  aud  warriors^*  of 
ail  the  nations  ^ttled  in  that  pouutry,  and  let  (be;ai  $peak  freely. 
4fter  whichi  b^  boped  to  stand  better  livjith  <<  the  great  men  be- 
low" th^  he  biB\d  reason  to  suppose  he  did  at  thajt  timo. 

With  the  conclusion  of  the  treaties  of  January,  1789,  by  Go- 
n^  St.  Cl^,  the  purpose  of  fornibig  a  grand  Indian  Confede- 
r«^9y#  tp.  iftclude  the  Five  Nat^ous,  wbich  should  be  lastiijig^ 
WA3  defeated?  ^  l^^^i  fpt  tbajt  twwe  j  md  although  peace  had  not 
bc^U  i:e;^f  ?d  to  the  south- wesliipru  isettlemciftts  ou  the  Obip,  yej; 
the  namp  of  Capt^j^u  B^^  does  i;\ot  agai^  appear  yi  cow^oin, 
with  the  aflpsdra  of  the  western  Ii;idians  di^i^g  the  residue  of  th^ 
yj^r  ^89  ^d  the  two  succeeding  yew^  R  appeals,  bowcver^^ 
by  the,  qopy  of  a,  letter  (o^i^^  ^npioug  his  papejn?,  addw^ed  by 
h[^p  tfi  Colojiel  ]!l(PD(»;m9ll,  ijn  S^t^i^b^,  that  the  Shawane^ 

•  "Both  Sachems  and  warriora."  '^  A  Sachem  is  coDiidered  a  ciril.masbtnitoi 
who  takes  preoedsDoe  of  all  war-obi«b  in  time  of  peaces  and  is  beteditary,  Kot  so' 
tb»s  irif-^^-  T^teji  (^  by  1^  M>e  mst  of  U^  world,  are  roade  \^f^%  tqio^  of  tb^ 
nation  for  thejr  gal\antr^  in  the  fidd.  In  t^ime  of  war,  U^e  war-chiefs  take  the  qontr 
mand,  and  direct  all  the  moYements, — what  is  called  ip  civilised  life,— martial  la^.** 
LOteri  to  ihe  author  from  Coloiul  WUUmn  J,  Kerr.  The  distinctioo  is  scarcelj 
•ver  obsenred  in  writing  of  Indian  affairs,  since  saofaemsy  warriof%  cfaisfii^  are  nMMt 
nanMg  woUm  indisjiriminatoljr,  m  it  bmpMM, 
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hiid  aveh  jtm  ^M  m  trtiassf,  ^htmn^  tYii^  Fi«^  ^mmn  f^ 
^  ^tdk^ty  to  d  grttiid  eoUfictl  6f  the  cUdbretit  i^ladons,  to  be  held  it 
"the  Wyandot  Tdurn,  neto  Dfetrdtj  for  the  pttr^ofeii  of  renew- 
«<i*d  ^rtid  firtf*i:KGTHEi*iHrQ  the  OOttfedierdcy.''  «We  feft  «;" 
Ae  letter  e6ntifiitied^  <^  entirely  to  the  Bufialo  Crtob  people  to 
**^determine  how  to  act^  because  they  are  in  geheral  backiTrard 
^  and  dilatory ;  but  for  our  parts,  we  <Mi  always  be  ^^^y  a!t 
^  the  shortest  nOtiiie:  I,  however,  think,  myself,  that  it  cAtinot 
^tftke  place  until  next  Spring,  since  by  this  time  the  young  m^ 
^hate  begun  to  scatter  in  the  woods  for  hunting ;  and  it  woilld 
^  be  necessary  to  have  them  present  to  hear  what  is  sigrced  upon 
**  by  the  ehiefe ;  and  by  that  meanid  whatever  mdy  be  agreed  oh 
^  trill  mut^  firmly  effect  md  unite  the  di^erent  natioiis;  Th^ 
^  larger  nuniber  present  from  the  different  nations  the  better." 
Whether  the  proposed  cmincil  was  held,  ot  whether,  iif  Held. 
Captain  Brmt  participated  in  its  deliberations,  id  not  known. 

But  while  Thayendan^ea  had  succes^illy  vindicated  him- 
iielf  from  the  asperdiond  of  the  disaffected  6{  his  6wn  people;  as 
-  has  b(9en  ^n,  and  While  he  was  pondering  tipdri  the  ihvitatibii 
df  the  Shawanese  tb  filttempit  the  assembling  of  another  great 
<^uncil  in  the  West,  he  was  sldmonished  of  the  rumored  exi^- 
toce  of  ti  plot  against  fiie  English  garrison  sit  Detroit,  atid  also 
agmnst  himself  and  his  own  people  in  their  new  location,  con 
eerted  by  his  recent  qU€^  confederates,  the  Huron^,  Pottawiitta 
fdies,  and  Chipffewatf.    The  inauspibiou^  rumor  wasT  communi 
Mted  io  Mm  In  writing  by  Sir  John  Johhton. 

Sir  John  Johnsok  to  Captain  BraiAt. 

^  Mmireal,  tth  N6f>.  17892 
"D^AR  JosBPir, 
^  I  do  not  fliinfc  i  dlonld  f>e  justi^able  lit  hot  acquainting  y^ii 
(ttiougfa  po'hapsydu  nmy  have  Heard  the  report,)  that  tixi  ib- 
toudt  bat  be^  r^<xdved  at  DetiFdit^  upotf  thef  oath  of  oH^  ihd 
pmtf  coneemed^  that  the  Iforons,^  Pottawatiiami^  and  Chippy 
Urm  are  cmeemed  in  irplot  td  ciit  off  the  garri^ti  at  DetW>!t( 
and  your  settlement,  this  Winter,  6r  eto  Btidti  acs  the  n^giatibii  dl 
the  lakes  is  shtftup.  l*hough  fhi^  infot'thation  wants  frtrther 
eoofinntitson^  and  I  give  very  little  credit  to  it,  I  think  you  had 
better  bis  on  ydmr  guard,  and  ttf  to  find  dut  the  r6«r  ^ftto^on, 
dentigtl%  anddistk>iiidii  tif  thoife  hatlbtis,  by  s6n<iing  some  triisty; 
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unsuspected  persons  among  then^.  I  should  ima|^ne  that  yon 
had  some  friends  among  the  Hurons  that  you  could  rely  upon  to 
give  you  all  the  information  you  want,  and  that  some  trusty 
Messissagoes  might  be  got  to  go  among  the  other  nations  to 
watch  their  motions ;  any  recompense  for  these  services  will  be 
readily  granted,  if  you  tliink  them  necessary,  upon  producing 
this  letter  to  Lieut.  Ck)l.  Butler,  or  Mr.  M'Kee. 

"I  have  your  letter  to  Langan  of  the  23d  of  Septendser. 
As  to  the  business  of  Aaron  and  Isaac,  so  much  hds  b^n  said 
on  that  already,  and,  in  fact,  it  is  so  trifling,  that  nothing  farther 
is  necessary  to  be  said  in  answer  to  that  part  of  your  letter ;  but 
1  must  acknowledge  that  1  am  a  little  hurt  at  the  other  queries 
you  put  to  him,  as  they  are  the  offspring  of  an  ungenerous  sus- 
picion, and  ill-founded  doubts  of  the  conduct  and  sin6erity  of 
your  best  and  only  friends.  Rest  assured  that  we  know  no- 
thing of  the  intentions  of  government  to  relinquish  or  give  up 
the  posts ;  so  far  from  any  appearance  of  it,  I  am  well  informed 
that  the  post  of  Niagara  is  put,  or  putting,  into  the  best  state  of 
defence  the  nature  of  the  works  will  admit  o^  as  I  believe  all  • 
the  others  are  likewise ;  and  I  am  confident  no  such  step  will 
ever  be  taken  without  some  previous  notice  given  to  all  interest- 
ed. As  to  the  department  I  have  the  honor  to  superintend,  I 
have  no  reason  to  think  any  change  or  alteration  will  take  place 
in  it,  that  can  in  any  manner  affect  the  interests  of  the  Indians. 

'<  You  wish  to  know  our  news.  All  we  have  that  can  be 
interesting  to  you  is^  that  ope  of  the  most  wonderful  revolutions 
has  happened  in  France  that  ever  was  .known  in  so  short  a  time. 
The  people  have  been  made,  by  the  more  enlightened  part  of  the 
nation,  to  view  their  situation  in  its  proper  light,  and  to  throw 
off  the  yoke  of  bondage,  slavery,  and  oppression,  under  which 
they  have  for  ages  groaned,  and  have  compelled  their  grand 
monarch  to  yield  to  a  Constitution  similar,  in  most  respects,  to 
the  happy  one  under  which  we  live.  •  They  have  abolished  ail 
their  monks  and  nunneries,  and  have  made  such  changes  as  are 
wonderful  to  rflate.  With  my  best  regards  to  Mrs.  Brant,  &C. 
and  to  all  at  the  village,  I  remain,  as  ever, 

^  Your  friend  and  frutbfial  servant, 

'^JoHN  Johnson.** 

*  RMpeelhigtbenmiOT  which  aUdted  tfab  letter,  flwm  is  no  ftithar  informatioii. 
iMdeed,  the  letter  of  Sir  John  kMlflutf  been  ineertad  in  the  loz^  iimio  (or  thopo^. 
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Believed,  temporarily  at  least,  from  the  cares  and  labors  of 
diplomacy  among  the  nations  of  the  more  distant  lakes.  Brant 
was  enabled,  early  in  the  year  1789,  to  direct  his  attention  more 
closely  to  other  matters  of  business ;  not  forgetting  the  pursuits 
of  literature,  so  far  as  under  the  disadvantages  of'  his  situation 
he  wsb  enabled  to  attend  to  its  cultivation.  He  was  ever  anx- 
ious for  the  moral  and  intellectual  improvement  of  his  people ; 
and  as  a  primary  means  of  such  improvement,  he  now  earnestly 
sought  for  the  settlement  of  a  resident  clergyman  among  them. 
Yisiting  Montreal  for  that  purpose,  he  wrote  io  Sir  John  John* 
son,  who  was  absent  (probably  at  duebec)  at  the  time,  and 
through  him  appealed  to  Lord  Dorchester  to  procure  the  removal 
of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Stuart  from  Kingston  to  the  neighborhood  of 
Grand  River.  Mafy  of  the  Indians,  he  said,  wished  to  be  near 
a  church  where  there  should  be  a  proper  minister;  and  nowhere, 
as  he  thought,  could  one  be  found  who  would  suit  their  disposi- 
tions so  well,  and  exert  such  a  desirable  influence  over  the 
morals  of  the  young  people,  as  "Mr.  Stuart,  who  had  been  a 
missionary  among  them  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk.  "  This 
"good  thing,''  he  said  In  his  letter  to  Sir  John,  "  I  know  must 
"  be  done  by  his  Lordship,  and  through  your  kind  interposition : 
"  which,  be  assured,  I  would  not  mention,  if  I  was  not  very  well 
"convinced  of  the  good  that  would  arise  from  it.'^t  He  wrote 
other  pressing  letters  to  the  same  purport ;  but  the  transfer  of 
Mr.  Stuart  was  not  eflfected. 

He  is  believed  at  about  the  same  time  to  have  resumed  the 
labor  of  translating  devotional  books  into  the  Mohawk  language. 
In  addition  to  the  work  published  in  England  in  1786,  as  alrea- 
dy mentioned,  he  translated  the'  entire  liturgy,  and  also  a  pri- 
mer ;  a  copy  of  each  of  which  works  was  presented  to  Harvard 
University.  The  donation  was  acknowledged  by  a  vote  of 
thanks,  which  was  enclosed  in  the  following  letter  from  the  Pre- 
sident of  that  institution  : — 

President  Willard  to  Captain  Bbant. 

^  Cambridge,  My  20fli,  1789. 
Sir, 
^  I  have  the  pleasure  of  enclosing  you  a  vote  of  thanks  of  the 

pOM  of  ditcUiting  the  liberal  spirit  in  which  the  Btronei  hailed  the  begraning'of  the 
Fkeneh  Retohition,  (as  all  thedviliied  worid  did  at  6rst,)  as  the  dawn  of  lihertj  in 
Fcanoe^  than  for  any  other  pwpoMb         f  MS*  l^tteit  among  the  Brant  papen. 
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GofporatioD  of  the  Uninvrsity  in  this  place,  fbt  your  present  of 
imalss  to  the  library,  iriuch  were  received  but  a  little  while  be- 
fate  tfie  date  q{  the  vote.*  To  the  vote  of  thanks  ftom  the 
whole  corporate  body  for  this  acceptable  present,  give  me  leave, 
8ir,  as  head  of  the  University,  to  add  my  thanks  in  partieular. 

•*  I  am  pleased  to  hear,  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  that  y<m 
afe  writii^  a  history  of  the  natives  of  this  coivntry.  I  hope, 
wheo  you  have  finished  it  in  your  own  language,  you  will  give 
iM  a  translation  in  English,  as  I  doubt  not  we  shall  hate  many 
curious  and  important  things  contained  in  it,  respecting  the 
varioQs  Indian  nations,  that  we  are  now  unacquainted  with. 

<^Mr.  Kirkland  is  so  obliging  as  to  take  charge  of  this  letter, 
and  I  doubt  not  will  convey  it  to  you  as  soon  as  possible. 
«iam,Sir, 

**  With  sentiments  of  great  esteem, 
«  Your  very  humble  servant, 

•*  Joseph  Willard. 
^  ColaneUM^k  BranU^  * 

The  historical  work  mentioned  in  tfafe  preceding  letter,  it  is 
believed,  was  never  commenced,  although  it  had  been  prejocted, 
or  rather.  Captain  Brant  h^d  designed  writing  a  lustoiry  of  the 
Six  Nations.  But  be  had,  probably,  too  many  demands  apon 
his  time,  and  earesupcm  his  mind,  to  allow  of  the  execntioii  of 
his  plan.  The  work  of  translating  the  New  Testament  wag 
continued  by  Captain  Brant's  friend  and  feliow^^hief,  John  Mor- 
ton, alias  Teyoninhokaraven,  which  was  his  Indian  naroe^ 
This  chief  translated  the  Gospel  of  John,  which  was  printed  by 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society;  and  he  intended  to  ftt^ 
oaed  with  the  Gospels  o(  Matdiew  and  Luke,  but  probably  Ite 
work  was  not  Gomi^ted.t 

Bnt,  aside  from  the  culfivatioii  of  liters,  Gi^itain  BkraBt  hadf 

*  See  Appendix,  No.  YI. 

t  Norton'*  nenw will •appetr  fleqtieiitfy hctttf^  Gte  wm  «  Naff-Broed,  bis  fiufaer 
beiaa  am  Vndiani  «nd  him  mother  a,  SDolcb  woman.  He  received  a  classical  edue»- 
tioaat  an  English  school  Next  to  Thayendanegea,  TeyooinhokaraToa.was  thtt 
moat  diatinguished  of  the  modem  Mohawks.  His  obsenrations  were  said  to  be 
aente^  and  his  Yangoage  in  conTersation  fitrong  and  elegent  He  was  welf  Tersed  in 
aasieor  and  modem  history,  and  partieidarly  well  informed  in  geographTw  Onrawf* 
ffriject  oomecied  with  hia  owa  ooontry  Mid  p«0(pla  his  knowledge  wt^mMHi.   ht 

Us  jiwoftb»iyiPrt»U.a<»d JMwnlar» wiA alarge  mi  nyiiiifiii,ijpa<i. 

• 
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umpte  ecofioymsni^  fot  koA  mind  and  bddy,  m  legalolkig  Ilis 
dorao^^  Indian  rehhlfatna.  The  planlbig  of  kis  ovm  nittHln 
apcm  Iheir  new  lefiritoey  at  Qrand  RiTer,  and  the  exearlions  ae- 
0t8s«tinjF  to  bring  (bom  inID  oider^andporsuade  tbcffit  to  substitute 
the  pursaits  of  husbandry  {(xr  the  chsse^  were  labors  of  no  snudl 
momeDt  The  gcant  of  land  on  the  Orand  River  was  doubt- 
bsajnleuded  solely  for  die  Mohawks^  who  hod  been  dispossessod 
of  their  own  native  valley ;  but  other  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations 
kitnided  upon  tfaenfyevai  some  of  those  who  had  borne  arms 
against  the  crown:  and  the  Mohawks.  Jealousies  and  heart- 
bumkigs  were  the  oonsequmMse,  which  occasionally  called  for 
die  interposition  of  the  chief,  sometimes  to  the  injury  of  his  po- 
pularity, as  has  aloeady  appeared. 

Nor  was  his  attention  alona  required  to  regtllate  the  affiiirs  of 
the  Indians  on  the  Britiflh  side  of  the^ine.  Difficulties  sprang. 
up  as  eariy  as  1789  among  the  Oneidas^  OnondagaSj  Cayugas, 
and  Senecas,  in  consequence  of  the  intrusion  of  the  whites  upon 
tb^r  lands,  and  tfie  nnla^wfol  porchoses  ^ected  by  some  of 
them,  from  Indians  not  authorised  to  sell.  All  the  weight  of 
these  troubles  seemed  to  fidl  upon  the  shoulders  of  Captaih 
Branty  between  whom  and  Govemot  Oeorge  Clinton  an  active 
correspoodenee  took  place  upon  the  subject^  in  ,1789  and  the 
following  year.  The  Governor  made  every  possible  efbrt  tb 
eause  justice  to  be  done  to  the  Indians ;  for  which  purpose,  mh 
y^al  councils  were  held  at  Fort  Stanwix,  and  at  least  one  spe- 
cial interview  was  hekl  between  the  Governor  and  the  dhief 
in  relation  to  it  The  result  was  an  amicable  arrangemeivt 
la  hifr  lettovs,  Governor  Clinton  treated  die  Indian  chieftain  not 
#nly  with  marked  respect,  but  with  evident  personal  kindness 
and  D^fard.  Tlie  following  letter  will  serve  as  a  specimen  of 
this  oQtrsqsondence  on  the  part  of  that  distinguished  man : — 

Govs&]DR>K  Cluttohv  to  Captain  BkA^rr. 

«  New-  York,  1st  September y  1790. 

"Sir, 

**  I  was  favored  with  your  letter  of  the  21st  of  July  yesterdayj 
and  am  happy  to  hear  of  your  healtli  and  safe  armal  aty^ur 
place  of  residence. 

^  A  rumor  of  a  Spanish  war  also  prevails  among  us.    It  is 
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certain,  that  both  that  and  the  British  nation  are  equif^ng 
powerful  naval  armaments ;  the  ostensible  object  of  which  is 
the  settlement  of  a  dispute  which  has  taken  place  between  themi 
with  respect  to  their  possessions  on  the  north-west  part  of  this 
Continent,  and  the  right  of  fishery  in  that  quarter.  It  is,  how- 
ever, probable  that  all  this  political  bustle  may  terminate  in  ne- 
gotiation, by  one  conceding  and  the  other  accepting  of  what 
neither  have  any  well-founded  pretension^  to,  &rther  than  mere 
discovery  and  the  displaying  of  a  national  flag  by  the  permis- 
sion of  the  hospitable  and  unsuspecting  natives. 

"  The  gentlemen  who  are  appointed  commissioners  of  Indian 
affiurs,  and  whom  you  saw  with  me  at  Fort  Stanwix,  chiefly 
reside  in  the  country,  and  are  now  so  dispersed  that  it  is  not 
practicable  to  confer  with  them.  I  perfectly  recollect  the  con- 
versation which  passed  between  you  and  me  relative  to  the  land 
you  was  to  have  had  from  Doctor  Benton,  and  I  conmiunicated 
the  import  of  it  at  the  time,  to  the  commissioners ;  and  you  will 
reraeni^r  I  afterward  informed  you  that,  however  strong  their 
dbpositions  were  to  serve  you,  yet  they  could  not  consent  to 
any  thing  that  would  give  the  least  sanction  or  countenance  to 
any  part  of  Benton's  transactions,  as  they  considered  them  not 
only  contrary  to  law,  but  committed  by  him  in  open  defiance  of 
the  autlKH'ity  of  the  State.  They  expressed,  at  the  same  time, 
sentiments  of  the  warmest  friendship  for  you;  and  I  considered 
the  present  which  they  directed  me  to  make  you,  as  the  only 
way  they  had  in  their  power  to  evince  the  sincerity  of  their 
professions. 

« I  shall  be  happy  to  see  you  here  next  Summer,  and  will 
endeavor  to  make  your  visit  agreeable  to  you.  Colonel  Yarick 
and  your  brother,  the  sachem,  are  the  only  two  of  the  gentlemen 
who  were  at  Fort  Stanwix,  now  in  town.  They  request  yoa 
to  accept  of  their  best  respects.  I  will  not  fail  to  communicate 
your  expectations  to  Mr.  L'Hommedieu,  that  ho  may  stand  pre- 
pared to  discharge  the  tribute. 

«Iam 

^  Your  most  obedt  servant, 
"Geo.  Clintok. 

^  Captain  Joseph  BraniP 
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Contmned  tronMes  with  the  Indians — English  emissaries  in  Kentucky — Mistioii 
of  Antoine  Gamelin — Preparations  for  war— Camnaign  of  General  Harmar^ 
Soccessire  defeats  of  Colonel  Hardin — Conduct  of  the  militia — Retreat  of  Haiv 
inar — ^Indian  deputation  to  Lord  Dorchester — ^Letter  of  Sir  John  Johnson— Colo- 
nel Gordon — ^Lett«»r^  Brant  to  Colonel  M'Kee — Padfio  Tiewa  of  Lord  Dorches- 
ter— Renewed  t-fibrts  of  the  United  States  to  bring  the  Indians  to  peace — lnterpo> 
■ition  of  Com-pUnter — Mission  of  Corn-planter  and  Colonel  Proetor-^British  o& 
ficers  wish  a  mediation — ^Letter  of  Colonel  Gordon — Colonel  Pickering  holds  an 
Indian  Coun  il  at  the  Chemung — Rnd  Jacket's  course — Brant  interferes— Indian 
Councils  at  Buffdo — Influence  of  Colonel  John  BuUerand  Brant— Mission  of  Co- 
lonel Proctor  and  Corn-planter  frustrated— Important  position  of  Brent— Corres- 
pondence between  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Governor  Clinton— Colonel  Picker- 
wit's  Conncil  with  the  Indians  at  Painted.Post — Mission  of  Hendrick,  the  Stock* 
bridse  chief— Renewal  of  hostilities — Campaign  of  General  Sl  Clair— Ilis  defeat 
-^Thayendane^a  among  the  Indian  cnptains-^The  panic  that  followed — Clamor 
against  SL  Clair — His  resi^ation — Wayne  appointed  his  successor — ^Refusal  of 
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Notwithstanding  the  treaties  of  peace  concluded  by  Ge- 
neral St  Clair  with  all  the  Six  Nations,  the  Moiiawks  excepted, 
and  with  several  of  the  great  north-western  tribes,  the  tr&nquility 
of  the  frontier  settlements,  now  extending  four  hundred  miles 
along  the  Ohio,  had  not  been  secured.  The  Shawanese,  Mia- 
mis,  and  Wabash  Indians*  still  kept  up  a  bloody  war,  ravaging 
the  settlements  of  Kentucky,  and  the  territory  now  known 
as  Ohio,  and  causing  serious  apprehensions  in  the  frontier  set- 
tlements of  Virginia.  The  President  had  made  every  possible 
effort  to  conciliate  the  Indians  by  just  and  pacific  overtures,  but 
in  vaiiLt    Even  the  Indians  with  whom  one  of  the  treaties  had 

•  Such  were  the  statements  of  the  accounts  of  that  daj.  In  the  eariy  part  of  th« 
present  year,  however,  Captain  M*Kee,  the  active  (British)  Indian  Agent  at  Detroit^ 
wrote  to  Captain  Brant — **The  Indians  of  the  Miamis,  I  understand,  hare  been 
"  more  quiet  than  uaoal  this  year,  few  hostilities  having  been  committed,  and  those 
•*  by  that  nation  alona."  In  the  same  letter  Captain  M'Kee  stated  that  a  quarrel 
hmd  amen  between  the  Miamis  and  Delawarea  respecting  the  lands  oocopied  by  th« 
J«tt«r,  who  were  so  mnoh  ofl&nded  as  to  be  preparing  to  retire  across  to  the  Spanish 
mde  of  the  Mississippi  The  Captain  added :— **  Their  withdrawing  themselvea  at 
**  Chia  tioM  will  be  eitferoely  detrimental,  not  only  to  the  Indian  confederacy,  bnt  to 
*  tbe  oovntry  In  general,  as  it  will  draw  a  nmbbor  of  others  after  them  who  do  not 
••  ooiieider  the  conseqaenoea."  ^'Kee  invoked  Captani  Bcant  to  tend  the  disaifected 
IMmwaree  a  speech,  to  prevent  their  separation.  Bat  if  this  request  was  complied 
wilh*  It  failed  of  the  desired  efiecL  The  Indians  b  qoestion  carried  their  design  ofa 
iwnrsl  intn  nfimtim 

t  ''The  basis  of  oor  peooeadbifs  with  the  Indian  aatioiia  baa  been,  and  shall  ba^ 
lnaHti,  dnong  tha  period  in  which  Ihavelny  thingtodo  withthiadainiitntiottif 
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been  formed,  could  not  all  of  them  be  restrained  from  the  war* 
path.  There  was,  moreover,  another  angry  cloud  lowering  in 
the  western  sky.  The  gov^nunents  of  the  United  States  and 
Spain  were  at  issue  on  the  question  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  respecting  which  strong-  solicitude  was  felt  by  the 
people  of  the  west — especially  of  Kentucky.  Not  satisfied  witii 
Ibm^ting  discontents  among  the  Indians  at  the  north,  the  C!n* 
glish  government,  availing  itself  of  the  Spai|ish  question,  imd 
hoping,  should  the  mouth  of  the  Mississippi  be  ultimately  closed 
against  the  commerce  of  the  United  States^  thc^  disaffection 
might  ensue  in  the  west,  was  believed  to  have  despatched  secret 
agents  into  Kentucky,  with  propositions  to  test  the  fidelity  of 
the  people  to  the  Union.  Among  these  emissaries  was  IJeu- 
t^arrt  Colonel  Connolly,  of  Detroit,  a  loyalist  formerly  of  Port 
Vitif  who  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  crown  in  the  Revohi* 
tion.  He  held  several  confidential  conferences  with  some  of  the 
mofit  influential  citizens  of  Kentucky,  and  atletiSfpt^  t6  ^oce 
liieiii  into  a  project  ftir  making  a  descent  updn  New  Orleemt^ 
■siang  the  city,  and  securing  die  navigation  of  the  Miss^ippi  if 
ferce,  as  a  necessary  oonseqaaioe.  Informatk>n  of  these  secr^ 
proceedings  was  transmitted  to  the  President,  who,  looking  npott 
the  intrigue  as  an  attempt  to  divide  tfie  Utiion,  was  prompt  in 
conceiting  m^usures  to  detect  any  farther  machinations  of  thi^ 
kind.*  What  progress  was  made  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  dkh 
aJSbction,  or  whether  any,  does  not  appear. 

In  die  Spring  of  1790,  Antoine  Qamelin,  an  experienced  li^ 
lutn  merobaat^  was- despatched  to  visit  all  the  principal  tribes  of 

Ait  g/omnmrnt^'-^LMUr  rf  JPrtoMmi  WmMngm  fo  Ifta  M^tf^  it  ttf^ff^M, 
Jtar*  179a 

•  Sftrttft"*  Lift  md  OorraepondeMv  of  WtftbingUm,  tdl.  ix.  p^fjjew  473,  *7I1 
LotmroT  Plre^ent  Watltuigton  to  Mr.  Innet,  and  Notet.  Ttiete  actteiMfitt  iip6ii 
tfM  fidalitj  ef  KmOmky  were  umd^  in  t7SB  md  1769.  In  the  Mlo#ing  year,  iti 
Ibo  |wMp€ol  ofm  urar  between  0f«irt  Britaia  add  Speki^  ir|ijM«bMiiion«  oTt^eidile  frt^ 
tip«mi  tlie  United  Stetee  end  the  IbraMr  tfoee  fram  tbe  etfttM  qntrtirt,  MC  vpMf  i 
ftiy  dMeienC  qoeetiotfa  Prom  ctttfain  ciftiimitittcei  whith  ewM  to  the  kDOWled|jli 
of  tbo  PreMde<ltritw«*  beBef ed  Utot  Lord  Dmdideferi  id  th^-orent  oT  a  w«r  wMt 
dpuii,  lifld  it  in  ooaftaipletfon  to  tend  an  expeditiOo  (ftm  D^ftieit  for  AwistMiMld! 
Loeieiana;  Thae  ooirid  nM  be  doue  wMioiit  nMitliing  av  aniiy  aot^ 
breadth  of  4lie  territorf  ofthe  Uottad  Statee.  On  tbe  9M  of  Aogatt,  Pre«Metti 
Waehiitgtiui  eMnraaioaled  hie  affffelieniion«  to  the  metii^n^  hUcMM^im 
Vioe-Pretident,  and  tbe  Chief  Justice^  (Ja7>)  requiring  their  opifrtimr  m  #yill«f 
i^antheeooriapit»ptftrbdpuMidi>f  tli0<9of«tflMifref  te  VtOb&i  SIMii  in 
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ijbe  general  temper  pf  the  Indians.  Aiw^  the  tribes  who  hed 
WtBTi^  into  the  treaty,  be  found  the  old  chiefs  and  waiariors  get* 
lierally  well  dispoaedi  wd  by  no  mooim  hostile.  But  with  thaa^ 
OKceptions,  the  war  feeling  was  almoat  unireraal.  Of  the  spkk 
that  prevailed}  w  idei^  Baiay  be  formed  from  the  following  notei 
of  Gamelin,  of  his  interview  with  the  Ouiatanons  and  Kidta- 
jpooe :— ^*  After  wiy  speech,  one  of  the  bead  chiefe  got  up  an4 
**  told  me :  <  You^  Qam^lin,  my  friend  and  son-in-law,  we  are 
<<  ple«^  to  see  in  our  village,  and  to  hear  by  your  mouth  thf 
(( good  words  of  ^  Great  Chie£  We  thought  to  reoeive  a  few 
^  wocds  from  the  Fxench  people^  [trader%|  but  I  see  the  contrary: 
^  None  hut  the  Big  Knife  is  sending  speeches  lo  us.  You  know 
^  that  we  can  t^opnate  nothing  without  the  consent  of  our  eldef 
^  brethren,  the  Miamis.  I  invite  you  to  proceed  to  their  village 
^  and  to  speak  tp  them.*  There  is  one  thing  in  your  speech  I 
V  do  not  like.  I  vrMi  not  tell  of  it  Even  was  I  drunk,  I  would 
^  not  perceive  it ;  but  our  elder  bretbiJen  will  certainly'take  no- 
^<  tice  of  it  in  your  s{)e6ch.  Ycm  invite  us  to  stop  our  young 
<<  nien.  It  is  iapqpossible  to  do  it,  being  constantly  encouraged 
<^  by  the  British.'  ^-  Another  chief  siOfcid :  ^  The  Americans  ai^ 
*^  very  flattering  in  their  c^)eeQhes :  many  times  oiu  nation  went 
^  to  their  rendesvoua-  I  was  once  there  myself.  jSome  of  ov^ 
^^  chiefe  died  on  the  roule,  and  we  always  came  back  all  naked  | 
^  and  you,  Gamelin*  you  oame  with  a  speech,  but  with  empty 
<<  bands."  Another  chief  said :  "  Knoov  ye  that  the  village  of 
<<  Ouiatanon  is  the  seqpulchre  of  our  ancestors.  The  chief  ef 
<<  Ameriea  invites  us  to  go  to  hiw,  if  we  are  for  peace ;  be  faaS; 
**  not  his  leg  broki^  beMig  aUe  to  go  as  far  as  the  lUnmi*.  Hsi 
<<  might  come  here  himself,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  see  him 
<<  in  our  ville^g^.  We  confess  that  we  acc^ted  the  axe,  but  it 
^  was  by  the  refuoach  that  we  continually  receive  from  due  Enr 
«<glish  and  other  nations,  whieh  received  the  axe  first,  cattiT^ 
^  W  wpinen :  at  Ijhe  same  ti'm^  (hey  invite  our  young  men  tp, 
<<  war.    As  to  tbQ  old  people,  they  are  wishing  for  peace."* 

All  the  endeavors  of  the  Presideikt  to  give  security  to  the  paSi- 
ties  by  peaceful  arrangements  having  proved  unavailing,  vi^ 
13PU9  ofteosive  ni^ur^  w^e  deternponed  upon,  and  an  ej^p^ 

♦  qiwilia^sJsanrtAB^  Stats  ftfSiib^M^rof^P> 
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tion  against  the  hostile  tribes  was  entnisted  to  General  Harroar, 
a  vetoran  of  the  revolution.  His  force  consisted  of  fourteen 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  three  hundred  and  twenty  of  whom 
were  regular  troops,  and  the  residue  levies  of  the  Pennsylvania 
and  Kentucky  militia.  The  object  was  to  bring  the  Indians  to 
an  engagement,  if  possible  ;  if  not,  in  any  event  to  destroy  their 
settlements  on  the  waters  of  the  Scioto  and  Wabash.*  The  ex- 
pedition left  Fort  Washington  on  the  30th  of  September,  1790| 
The  Indians  at  first  abandoned  their  principal  town,  after  ap- 
plying the  torch  to  it,  but  rallied  subsequently  upon  a  detach- 
ment of  two  hundred  and  ten  men,  commanded  by  Colonel  Har- 
den, thirty  of  whom  were  regulars,  and  gave  battle.  At  the  first 
fire  Harden's  militia  all  ran  away.  The  regulars  maintained  their 
ground  for  a  time,  and  fought  bravely  imtil  but  seven  of  their 
number  were  able  to  escape.  On  the  next  day  Col.  Harden,  at 
the  head  of  three  hundred  and  sixty  men,  sixty  of  whom  were 
regulars,  undertook  to  retrieve  their  disgrace.  They  were  met 
by  the  Indians,  and  a  bloody  conflict  ensued  near  the  junction  of 
the  St.  Joseph  and  St.  Mary  rivers.  The  militia,  for  a  miracle, 
fought  bravely  on  this  occasion.  Overpowered  by  numbers,  how- 
ever, they  were  defeated,with  the  loss  of  several  gallant  oflicers, 
and  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  men — seventy-five  of  whom 
were  r^^uhirs.  Among  the  former  were  Majors  Fontaine  and 
Wyllys,  and  Lieutenant  Frothingham.  Ten  militia  officers  were 
also  among  the  slain.  The  Indians  lost  about  one  hundred 
and  twejity  warriors.  Tlie  battle  was  severely  fought,  and  end- 
ed in  the  flight  of  the  Americans.  General  Harmar  there- 
upon returned  to  Fort  Washington  and  claimed  the  victory — 
with  what  propriety  has  never  been  ascertained-t 

•  HolroM— ManlMll. 

t  A  letter  to  Captain  Brant,  written  from  Detroit,  gave  a  itill  mora  dinetroaa  ae 
eomit  of  thb  affair  than  was  admitted  by  the  American  anthoritief .  The  following 
k  an  exlfaet:^*<  I  ba?e  to  inform. yoa  that  there  haTe  beeo  two.  eogafementt  aboof 
''the  Miami  towns,  between  the  Americans  and  the  Indians,  in  which,  it  is  said,  tha 
**  former  had  about  Atc  hundred  men  killed,  and  that  the  rest  have  retreated.  Tbo 
<*  loos  was  only  fifteen  or  twenty  on  the  side  of  the  Indians.  The  Shawanese^  Mia- 
*mis,  and  Poltawattamies  were,  I  anderataad,  the  principal  tribes  who  were  engag- 
^  ed  ;  but  I  do  not  learn  that  any  of  the  nations  have  lefused  their  alliance  or  as* 
<*  sistance,  and  it  is  confidently  reported  that  they  are  now  marching  against  the 
<*  fiootiert  on  the  Ohio.  As  Mn  McKee  writes  to  the  chiefs  at  the  Grand  River,  he 
*<  will  be  able  to  state  circumstances  more  particolariy  than  I  caA.  The  gentlemen  of 
•thagacrison  begtheiroonpliiBeii^"— M&  L^U^^fM^amUkU  CtpUUnBnmL 
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Flushed  and  enAoldened  by  their  success,  the  depredations  of 
the  Indians  became  more,  frequent,  and  the  condition  of  the 
frontier  was  more  deplorable  than  it  had  been  previous  to  this 
ill-fated  expedition.*  Nor  were  their  aggressions  confined  to 
the  settlements  along  the  Ohio  and  the  Kentucky  border.  Two 
of  the  Seneca  Indians  having  been  murdered  by  the  whites, 
ttiat  nation,  with  others  among  the  warriors  of  the  Six  Nations, 
were  becoming  more  hostile ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
early  in  the  Spring  of  1791,  the  Pennsylvania  settlements  along 
tfie  Alleghany  river,  abo^e  Pittsburgh,  experienced  repeated  and 
fearful  visitations  of  Indian  retribution.  Several  stations  of  the 
settlers  were  entirely  broken  up.  The  murders  of  women  and 
children  were  frequent,  and  were  often  attended  with  circum- 
stances of  undiminished  inhumanity,  while  many  people  were 
carried  into  captivity .t 

News  of  the  disastrous  victory  of  General  Harmar  having 
reached  the  seat  of  government,  a  regiment  was  added  to  the 
permanent  military  establishment,  and  the  President  was  autho- 
rised to  raise  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  for  six  months,  to 
appoint  a  major  and  a  brigadier  general  to  continue  in  com- 
mand so  long  as  he  should  think  their  services  necessary.J  No 
time  was  lost  in  calling  this  augmented  force  into  the  field,  and 
Major  Greneral  Arthur  St.  Clair,  Governor  of  the  territory  north 
west  of  the  Ohio,  was  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  and  charg- 
ed with  the  conduct  of  the  meditated  expedition ;  the  immedi- 
ate objects  of  wfiich  were  to  destroy  the  Indian  villages  on  the 
Miamis,  to  expel  the  Indians  from  that  country,  and  to  connect 
it  with  the  Ohio  by  a  chain  of  posts  which  would  prevent  their 
return  during  the  war.  § 

It  appears  that  on  the  repulse  of  Harmar,  the  confederated 
nations  of  the  Chippewas,  Pottawattamies,  Hurons,  Shawanese^ 
Delawares,  Ottawas,  Tustans,  and  Six  Nations — after  a  consul- 
tation at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids  with  Capt.  McKec,— deput- 
ed a  representation  of  chiefe  and  warriors  to  visit  Lord  Dorchester 

•  "  It  appears,  from  the  most  indubitabhe  testimony,  that  from  1783,  when  peace 
was  made,  to  October,  1790,  when  the  United  States  commenced  oflTensive  oper»> 
lions  against  them,  on  the  Ohio  and  the  frontiers,  the  Indians  killed  and  wound 
•d,  and  took  prisoners,  about  fifleen  hundred  men,  women,  and  children ;  beside* 
taking  away  two  tlnnisand  horses  and  a  large  quantity  of  other  property."— Aiir- 
ftdive  and  Si^ftringx  o/Moitjf  Harbiton,  t  Idem. 

'  t  Biarahali's  life  of  Washington.  f  Holmes's  Annals. 
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vbotbar  any,  and  if  any,  what,  aissiaUiica  is^bt  b^  exyeotod 
^m  the  British  or  provineial  goverameot  Lord  DorchesteiSi 
wews  wore  doubtless  at  that  tiiae  pacific,  as  also  ware  those  of 
Captain  Brant— provided  always  tW  the  Ucuted  States  would 
establish  the  Ohio  as  the  boundary,  and  relinquish  all  claTmseif 
^isdiction  beyond  that  river.  On  the  32d  of  February,  1791, 
ftir  John  Johnson  addressed  a  letter  to  Captain  Brant,  from  Mon- 
lreal«  enclosing  a  copy  of  a  letter  from  Lord  Dorchester  to  him- 
aelf^  and  another  copy  of  the  same  to  Captain  McKee^  the  pur- 
port of  which  can  only  be  inferred  from  the  letter  of  the  Baronal. 
It  is  acooidingly  inserted : — 

Sib  John  Johnson  to  Captain  Brant.    (Private.) 

«  Montreal,  22d  FeVy,  1791. 
''Dear  Josbtb, 
<<  As  I  think  the  Six  Nations  much  interested  in  the  buainess 
proposed  by  the  inclosed  copy  of  a  letter  from  l/xtd  Dorchestei; 
(another  copy  of  which  I  transn:Et  to  Mr.  McKee,)  I  could  nol 
think  of  withholding  it  from  you,  that  you  may  take  such  steps, 
in  concert  with  Mr.  McKee  and  the  western  nations,  as  you  may 
judge  most  conducive  to  their  interest  and  honor.  As  you  cer- 
tainly aj^e  all  free  and  independent,  I  think  you  will  have  a 
light  to  insist  upon  disposing  of  whatever  lands  you  judge 
fit  to  reserve  for  the  General  Confederacy,  in  whatever  maa- 
QflT,  and  to  whomsoever  you  please.  The  idea  of  the  States 
elaiming  a  jurisdiction  up  to  the  line  of  separation  settled  b^ 
^ween  Great  Britain  and  theno^^  must  arise  bom  a  supposition 
that  the  Indians,  at  some  time  or  other,  allowed  that  power 
to  our  Pcovinces  fi)r  the  better  goverument  of  their  subjects. 
'Whether  or  not  that  is  the  case,  I  know  not,  nor  can  I  at  pxesem 
fiwd  out;  but  certain  X  am  that  without  such  aoession  of  power 
on  the  part  of  the  {ndiaosmio  just  right  or  clwnto^uch  a  pow« 
er  can  be  sup|)orted  beyond  the  line  of  1768|  and  to  the  westeru 
line  of  the  land  ceded  or  sold  by  the  Indians  to  the  States  since 
the  war.  This  is  certainly  a  nice  point,  and  may  not  be  proper 
to  insist  upon  too  positively ;  but  in  justice  I  believo  it  ia  a&  I 
have  stated.  When  the  Indians  allowed  fk»  Bncftish  and  French 
to  build  forts  for  the  protection  and  support  of  their  subjects  and 
trade,  they  no  doubt  had  a  right  to  a  certaMi  jun^dj^tjion  or  co«[i- 
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maud  roiuid  those  places,  but  I  neyer  believe  it  extended  &t^ 
thereof  that  the  Indians  mewt  it  should*  Upon  the  whole, 
y€m  understand  your  awn  rights  better  than  I  do.  I  shall  there* 
fore  say  no  more  than  to  recommend  coolness  and  a  manly  QxtOf 
ness  in  whatever  you  may  determine  on.  As  I  mean  this  letter 
as  entirely  private,  I  shall  acquaint  you  that  I  believe  this  mea- 
sure has  been  thought  of  by  Lord*  Dorchester,  in  consequence  of 
my  writing  to  him  on-  receiving  the  account  of  the  expedition 
carried  on  last  Fall  by  the  Americans  against  the  Miamis^  at 
which  time  I  took  the  liberty  of  saying  thai  the  Americans  had 
no  claim  to  any  part  of  the  country  beyond  the  line  established 
in  1768,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  between  the  Indians  and  the  Gover^ 
nors  and  agents  of  all  the  Provinces  interested,  and  including  the 
sales  made  since  the  war ;  and  that  I  therefore  thought,  as  we 
oould  not  afford  them  assistance  ia  aroaiSy  we  should  at  least  af 
finrd  them  our  mediation  to  bring  about  a  peace  between  them 
and  the  States,  on  terms  just  and  hono^ble,  or  something  to^ 
.that  purpose.  You  may  converse  with,  or  write  freely  to  Mr. 
McKee  upon  the  subjects  of  this  letter,  but  let  it  be  as  frook 
yourself— perhaps  I  may  say  something  similar  to  him  if  tima 
will  permit  I  have  wrote  Lord  Dorchester  that  an  answer 
nig^t  be  had  to  his  inquiries  by  some  time  the  beginning  ot 
Mfqr>  but  I  fear  not ;  a  great  deal  will  depend  on  jidu,  however, 
in  forwarding  the  packet  to  Mr.  MeKee,  which  let  me  intreat 
3ron  to  lose  no  time  ix^  doing.  My  best  wishes  attend  you  aU, 
and  brieve  me  as  ever  sincerely  youis^ 

^JOHN  JOHNSOlf. 

^  Capimn  ArmU."^ 

Colonel  Gordon,  ccmimanding  the  British  post  at  Niagura,  w«9 
also  at  that  time  and  afterward,  a  Mend  of  peace.  On  the  4th 
o6  March  he  addressed  a  letter  to  detain  Brant,  from  which 
iha  following  ia  an  extract : — <<  I  hope  you  will  embrace  the  pi9« 
^  sent  opportunity  o^  the  meeting  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Five  Nar 
^  lions  in  you»  neighborhood,  to  use  your  endeavors  to  heal  the 
**  wounds  between  the  Indians  and  Americans.  I  dajre  say  ths 
**  States  wish  to  make  peace  on  tenns  which  will  secure  to  tb^ 
M  Indians  their  present  possessions  in  the  Miaou  country,  ffOt 
'^  Tided  the  young  men  are  restrained'  from  committing  depr»f 
<«dations  in  fiiture.^  The  temper  of  theobifif  himself  atHijp 
VOL.  II.  30 
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jieriod,  can  best  be  determined  by  the  following  extracts  from 
a  letter  addressed  by  himself  to  Captain  JWKee,  three  dayd  nfier 
the  letter  from  Colonel  Gordon  was  written,  and  probably  im- 
mediately on  its  receipt : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Captain  M'Kee.  (Extracts.) 
"  Grand  Riverj  March  7, 1791. 

<^  I  have  received  two  letters  from  the  States,  from  gentlemen 
who  have  been  lately  in  Philadelphia ;  by  which  it  appears  the 
Americans  secretly  wish  to  accommodate  the  matter — ^which  I 
diould  by  all  means  advise,  if  it  could  be  effected  upon  honor- 
able and  liberal  terms,  and  a  peace  become  general." 

<<  I  am  happy  to  see  in  Sir  John's  last  letter  to  me,  that  he 
has  suggested  to  his  Lordship  the  necessity  of  their  interference 
in  bringing  about  a  peace  between  the  Indians  and  the  United 
States ;  by  which  it  appears  he  has  an  idea  of  recommending 
the  line  settled  in  1768  [qu  ?  1765]  between  the  Indians  and 
government,  as  the  northern  and  western  boundary  of  the  States 
in  that  quarter.  I  expect  to  hear  pore  from  him  in  the  Spring 
on  that  subject,  as  I  have  pressed  him  hard  to  give  me  his  sen- 
timents on  the  utility  of  my  interference  in  the  present  dispute.** 

Lord  Dorchester's  speech  in  reply  to  the  deputation  already 
mentioned,  was  of  a  similar  tenor  to  the  preceding  letter  of  Sir 
John  Johnson.  His  Lordship  informed  them  that  he  should  be 
glad  to  be  instrumental  in  restoring  peace.  He  informed  them 
that  the  line  marked  out  in  the  treaty  of  peace  with  the  United 
States,  implied  no  more  than  that  beyond  that  line  the  King 
their  &ther  would  not  extend  his  interference ;  and  that  the  King 
had  only  retained  possession  of  the  posts  until  such  time  as  all 
the  differences  between  him  and  the  United  States  should  be 
settled.  In  regard  to  the  questions  of  the  deputation,  whether  it 
was  true  that,  in  making  peace  with  the  States,  the  King  had 
given  away  their  lands,  his  Lordship  assured  them  that  such 
was  not  the  fact,  inasmuch  as  the  King  never  had  any  right  to 
their  lands,  other  than  to  sudi  as  had  been  fidrly  ceded  by  them- 
selves, with  their  own  free,  consent,  by  public  convention  and 
sale.  On  this  point,  his  Lordship  likewise  referred*  to  the  treaty 
widi  Sir  William  Johnson,  at  Fort  Stanwix,  in  1765.    In  con- 
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elusion,  he  assured  the  deputation,  that  although  the  Indians 
had  their  friendship  and  good-will,  the  Provincial  Government 
had  no  power  to  embark  in  a  war  with  the  United  States,  and 
could  only  defend  themselves  if  attacked.  He  also  informed 
them  that  the  command  of  the  province  was  about  to  devolve 
upon  General  Clarke ;  and  that  Prince  Edward,*  who  had  just 
arrived  with  a  chosen  band  of  warriors,  would  be  the  second  in 
command.  His  Lordship  himself  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking 
lor  EIngland,  where  it  would  afford  him  great  pleasure  to  hear 
that  peace  had  been  established  between  the  Indians  and  United 
States  upon  a  just  and  solid  foundation.f 

This  speech  afforded  but  small  encouragement  to  the  Indians, 
and  most  likely  but  ill  corresponded  with  the  expectations  that 
had  been  raised  by  BFKee,  and  other  subordinate  officers  in  the 
British  Indian  Department  at  the  remote  posts — of  whom  seve- 
ral, like  M'Kee,  were  refugee  Americans,  indulging  bitter  hatred 
toward  the  country  which  they  had  deserted  in  the  hour  of  its 
peril.  Indeed,  there  is  no  reason  to  distrust  the  manly  and  ho- 
norable conduct  of  Lord  Dorchester  during  the  greater  part  of 
this  singular  border  contest,  the  progress  of  which  was  marked 
by  so  many  vicissitudes  of  feeling  and  action  on  the  part  of 
many  of  the  Provincial  authorities.  And  besides,  the  attitude 
of  the  two  nations  was  at  that  moment  less  seemifagly  belliger- 
ent than  it  shortly  afterward  became. 

During  these  side  negotiations  in  Canada,  and  while  the  pre- 
parations for  another  campaign  by  the  American  government,  as 
already  mentioned,  were  in  progress,  no  relaxations  of  efforts  to 
prevent  the  farther  efiusion  of  blood  were  allowed  to  take  place. 
Captain  O'Bail,  or  the  Corn-planter  as  he  was  usually  called, 
the  principal  chief  of  the  Senecas,  being  in  Philadelphia  in  the 
month  of  December,  afier  the  defeat  of  General  Harmar,  was 
induced  not  only  to  use  his  influence  to  prevent  the  warriors  of 
the  Six  Nations  from  taking  a  part  in  the  contest,  but  also  to  un- 
dertake a  mission  with  other  friendly  Indians  to  the  country  of 
the  Miamis,  to  persuade  them  to  peace,  also,  if  possible.  In 
March  following,  the  Corn-planter,  with  whom  Colonel  Proctor, 
an  active  officer  in  the  (American)  Indian  Department  had  been 

*  The  late  Duke  of  Kent,  father  of  the  pieaent  young  Clueen  of  England. 
t  Joamal  of  Mi^r  Geoeral  Lincoln,  wbidi  will  be  more  ptitioularijr  refened  to 
iMnafter. 
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associated,  sel  out  upon  the  mission.  Meantime,  measures, 
^ere  adopted  to  draw  the  Indians  of  the  Six  Nations  to  a  gene- 
lal  conference  at  a  distance  from  the  theatre  of  war,  in  order, 
not  only  to  prevent  their  joining  the  war,  but,  if  necessary,  to 
obtain  some  of  their  young  warriors  for  the  service  against  the 
Miamis  and  the  other  hostile  tribes.  This  attempt  to  create  a 
diversion  of  the  Six  Nations,  however,  was  looked  upon  with 
displeasure  by  the  Provincial  authorities  in  Canada,  as  will  be 
stoen  by  the  annexed  letter*  from  Colonel  Gordon  to  Captain 
Brant  *  It  also  appears  from  this  letter,  that  these  Provincials 
were  ambitious  of  being  appealed  to  by  the  government  of  the 
United  States  as  mediators  in  the  controversy.  Nor  was  this 
an  individual  conceit  of  Colonel  Gordon,  inasmuch  as  Sir  John 
Johnson  had  hinted  the  same  thing,  as  was  evident  from  his 
letter,  after  consultation  with  Lord  Dorchester.  It  will  farther 
^pcar  by  the  address  of  the  letter,  that  the  ever-vigilant  Brant 
was  already  once  more  in  the  country  of  the  Miamis,  although 
but  a  very  few  days  previous  he  had  been  assisting  at  a  pri- 
vate council  at  Buffalo,  His  movements  in  all  these  matters, 
as  in  the  wax  of  the  Sevolution>  seem  to  have  been  as  rapid  as 
ttie  light 

Colonel  Gordon  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  Niagara,  June  11th,  1791. 
^Dbar  SiR, 

"  I  was  glad  to  find  by  your  letter,  from  the  foot  of  the  Rapids, 
to  Colonel  Butler,  that  you  was  in  good  health  ;  and  I  very  sin- 
cerely hope  the  business  you  are  engaged  in,  will  be  attended 
^th  success. 

<<  From  the  inconsistent  proceedings  of  the  Americans,  1  am 
perfectly  at  a  loss  to  understand  their  full  intentions.  Whilst 
tl^y  are  assembling  councils  at  different  quarters  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  peace,  the  Six  Nations  have 
Beceived  a. speech  fit)iw  General  St  Clair,  dated  at  Pittsburgh, 
93d  April,  inviting  them  to  take  up  the  hatchet  against  theii 
hf  others  the  western  nations. 

"  Can  apy  thing  be  mwe  inconsistent  ?  or  oa^  they  possibly 
believe  the  Indians  are  to  be  duped  by  such  shallow  artifices  1 
This  is  far  from  being  the  case ;  the  Indians  at  Bn£y o  Creek 
saw  the  biisiness  in  its  proper  light,  and  treated  the  invitation 
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f 

with  the  MntBMpt  it  deserved.  It  ttiust  strike  ymi  Very  forci- 
bly, thftt  in  all  the  proceedings  of  the  different  Oommissioilers 
fifom  the  American  States,  tfiey  have  cautiously  avoided  apply- 
ing for  our  interference,  as  a  measure  they  affect  to  think  per- 
fectly unnecessary ;  wishing  to  impress  the  Indians  with  ideas 
of  their  own  consequence,  and  of  the  little  influence,  they  would 
willingly  believe,  we  are  possessed  of  This,  my  good  friend, 
is  not  the  way  to  proceed.  Had  they,  before  matters  were 
pnshed  to  extremity,  requested  the  assistance  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  bring  about  a  peace  on  equitable  terms,  I  am  con- 
vinced the  measure  would  have  been  fully  accomplished  loiig 
before  Ais  time. 

"  I  would,  however,  willingly  hope  they  will  yet  siee  the  pro- 
priety of  adopting  this  mode  of  proceeding ;  and  that  peace,  m 
object  so  much  to  be  desired,  will  at  length  be  permanently  set- 
tled. 

<'  I  am  the  more  sanguine  in  the  attainment  of  my  wishes,  by 
yotir  being  on  the  spot,  and  that  you  will  call  forth  the  exertion 
of  your  influence  and  abilities  on  the  occasion.  Let  me  hear 
firom  time  to  time  how  matters  are  going  forward,*  and  with  my 
wishes  for  your  health,  believe  me 

.**  Your  friend, 

"  A.  Gordon. 

«  Captain  Brant'' 

The  Council  of  the  Six  Nations,  always  excq;>ting  the  Mo 
hawks,  was  successfully  held  by  Colonel  Timothy  Pickering, 
in  the  Chemung  country,  in  the  month  of  June.  But  the  Corn- 
planter  and  Colonel  Proctor  met  with  insurmountable  difficul- 
ties in  the  prosecution  of  their  missi<m.  The  special  object  of  that 
missicm,  after  traversing  the  country  of  the  Six  Nations,  and 
exerting  such  wholesome  influence  upon  them  as  might  be  in 
their  power,  was  to  chfeurter  a  vessel  at  Buffalo  Creek,  and  pro- 
ceed to  Sandusky,  and  if  possible  induce  the  Miamis  to  meet 
General  St  Clair  in  council  on  the  Ohio.  They  were  every 
where  well  received  on  the  route  from  Allegany  to  Buflalo 
Creek,  at  whidi  place  a  grand  Council  was  called  in  honor  of 
their  arrival,  and  attended  by  Red  Jacket  and  other  chiefs.  After 
having  been  wdcomed  by  a  speech  from  Red  Jacket,  Colonel 
Proctor  opened  to  them  the  message  from  General  Washington, 
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the  great  chief  of  the  Thirteen  Fires.  Red  Jacket  replied,  that 
many  persons  had  previously  at  different  times  been  among 
them,  professing  to  come  by  the  authority  of  the  Thirteen  Fires, 
but  of  ihe  truth  of  which  declarations  they  were  not  always  con- 
vinced. In  the  course  of  the  conversation,  it  was. ascertained 
that  at  a  private  council  held  at  that  place  one  week  before,  at 
which  Captain  Brant  and  Colonel  Butler,  of  the  British  Indian 
department,  were  present,  these  officers  had  uttered  the  same 
doubts  now  started  by  Red  Jacket.  Brant  had  advised  the  Indians 
to  pay  no  attention  to  Proctor  and  O'Bail,  of  whose  approach 
and  purpose  he  was  aware,  and  to  render  them  no  assistance  in 
their  projected  visit  to  Sandusky,  assuring  them  it  should  do  no 
good  ;  but  that  Colonel  Proctor,  and  all  who  would  accompany 
him  to  the  country  of  the  Miamis,  would  be  put  to  death.  They 
also  ascertained,  that  while  holding  the  said  private  council,  in 
anticipation  of  their  visit,  Captain  Brant  had  received  secret  in- 
structions from  "  head-quarters,"*  to  repair  to  Grand  River,  and 
from  thence  to  Detroit.  It  was  believed  by  a  French  trader 
who  gave  the  information,  and  also  by  Captain  Powell  of  the 
British  service,  who  confirmed  it,  that  the  Mohawk  chief  had 
been  sent  to  the  Indians  hostile  to  the  United  States  with  in- 
structions of  some  kind ;  and  the  Indians  at  Buffalo  Creek  had 
been  charged  by  Brant'  to  conclude  upon  nothing  with  Proctor 
and  O'Bail  before  his  return. 

Colotiel  Proctor  and  O'Bail  continued  at  Buffalo  from  the  27th 
of  April  to  the  22d  or  23d  of  May.  The  Indians  collected  in 
large  n,umbers,  and  many  councils  were  held.  On  the  8th  of 
May,  the  Fish-carrier,  one  of  the  principal  Ca3ruga  chieis,  and 
the  right  hand  man  of  Captain  Brant,  declared  in  a  speech  that 
O'Bail  had  taken  a  course  that  was  not  approved  by  them — that 
more  than  one  half  of  the  Indians  there,  were  not  for  peace^t 
and  that  Captain  Brant  had  been  sent  to  the  council-fire  of  the 
Miamis.  "  We  must,  therefore,"  he  added,  "  see  his  fiwse,  fijr 
'^we  can't  determine  until  we  know  what  they  are  about.  So 
*^  we  b^  you  to  grant  our  request,  to  keep  your  mind  easy ;  for 
^we,  who  do  this  busineas,  look  on  you,  and  hold  oursdves  to 

*  The  words  med  in  GoL  Proctor's  namthre ;  but  whether  he  mesnt  the  Biitisli 
«r  Indiao  head-quarters,  the  author  cannot  saj.    FnlbMy  the  former* 
t  Proctor's  Jooroal. 
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^  be  slay(t3  iu  making  of  peace.  Now,  we  all  say  yon  mudt  look 
**  for  Captain  Brant's  coming,  to  hear  the  words  that  come  fixHn 
"  his  mouth,  for  then  we  can  say  to  you,  what  towns  will  be 
^'  for  peace :  and  this  is  all  that  we  ha^e  to  say  to  you  for  tliitf 
"time."* 

An  effort  was.  made  by  Red  Jacket  to  induce  Proctor  and 
O'Bail  to  go  down  to  the  British  fortress  at  Niagara  to  hold  a 
consultation  with  Colonel  Butler ;  but  Colonel  Proctor  declined 
the  adoption  of  any  such  course.  The  Indians  thereupon  de- 
spatched a  messenger  for  Colonel  Butler  to  meet  them  at  Buffa- 
lo Creek,  which  he  accordingly  did-^but  previously  called  a 
separate  council  at  Fort  Erie.  He  afterward  had  an  interview 
with  Proctor,  and  endeavored  to  dissuade  him  from  visiting  the 
country  of  .the  hostile  Indians, — proposing  that  the  negotiations 
for  a  peace  should  be  I^  to  Captain  Brant  and  McEee,  who,  Co- 
lonel Butler  thought,  could  best  manage  the  business.  Of  course 
a  proposition  go;ng  to  clothe  British  subjects  with  power  to  nego- 
tiate for  the  government  of  the  United  States,  was  promptly 
rejected. 

One  of  the  leading  objects  of  Colonel  Proctor  in  meeting  the 
Six  Nations  at  Buffalo,  was  to  induce  as  many  of  their  sachems 
and  warriors  as  he  could,  to  accompany  the  Corn-planter  and 
himself  to  the  Miamis  country,  to  aid,  by  their  influence,  in 
bringing  the  hostile  Indians  into  a  more  pacific  temper ;  but 
from  the  whole  cast  of  the  deliberations,,  it  was  perfectly  evident 
that  the  majority  of  the  leading  chiefe  were  under  the  direct  in- 
fluence of  the  British  officers,  who,  it  was  obvious,  had  now 
suddenly  become  less  pacific  than  they  had  very  recently  been. 
Colonel  Proctor  met  with  but  little  success  in  persuading  a  per-  - 
tion  of  the  warriors  to  accompany  him  to  the  Miamis ;  and  on 
applying  to  Colonel  Gordon,  commanding  at  Niagara,  for  per- 
mission to  charter  a  British  schooner  on  Lake  Erie,  to  transport 
himself  and  such  Indians  as  might  feel  disposed  to  accompany 
himself  and  Corn-planter  to  Sandusky,  the  request  was  peremp^' 
torily  refused.  The  expedition  was  thus  abruptly  terminaled| 
and  Colonel  Proctor  returned  to  Fort  Washington. 

Before  leaving  Buffalo,  however,  according  to  an  entry  in  his 
loumal,  Colonel  Proctor  seems  to  have  been  apprised  of  the  fiu^ 

•  AinerktB  State  p«per»--Iiidtaii  DeptitiMal. 
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-iriiidi  will  sabsequeutly  appear,  that  Captain  Brant  had  not 
•gone  to  the  Miamis  as  a  messenger,  or  an  observer  merely,  but 
^at  he  had  actually  gone  to  join  them  with  his  warriors : — 

^May  21st.  Being  in  private  conrersation  this  evening 
**  with  Captain  CBail,  and  sitting  between  him  and  the  New- 
"  Arrow  sachem,  I  hinted  to  Captain  O'Bail  that  if  he  would  go 
"  and  join  General  St.  Clair  with  thirty-five  or  forty  of  his  war- 
*  riors,  as  well  equipped  as  he  could  make  them,  purely  to  coun- 
^terbalance  the  force  that  Brant  had  taken  with  him  to  the  un- 
*<  friendly  Indians,  I  would  use  endeavors  witii  the  Secretary  of 
•«  War  to  procure  him  a  commission  that  should  jrield  to  him 
^  and  his  people  a  handsome  stipend.  He  replied,  that  the  Sene- 
^  cas  had  received  a  stroke  fix>m  the  bad  Indians,  by  taking  two 
^  prisoners,  a  woman  and  a  boy,  from  Convatt ;  and  that,  ^ould 
**  the  hatchet  be  struck  into  the  head  of  any  of  his  people  hereaf- 
*<  ter,  he  would  then  inform  me  what  he  would  undertake  to  doP 

The  natural  import  of  this  entry  in  Proctor^  journal  is,  that 
Captain  Brant  had  at  that  time  actually  joined  the  Miamis  in 
hostile  array  against  the  United  States.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  such  was  not  cU  that  time  the  feet ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
Cteneral  Knox,  the  Secretary  of  War,  after  the  return  of  Colonel 
Proctor  to  Philadriphia,  did  not  so  construe  it.  In  writing  to 
Cdonel  Pickering  respecting  the  council  which  he  was  then 
preparing  to  hold  at  the  Painted  Post  on  the  13th  of  June,  the 
Secretary  ^aks  of  Brants  journey  to  the  western  Indians  as 
having  probably  been  undertaken  for  pacific  purposes,  under 
tfie  direction  of  the  British  officers,  who  were  using  him  with  a 
view  to  a  peace,  of  which  they  intended  to  claim  the  merit  at 
some  future  time.  And  this  construction  would  comport  with 
the  idea  of  a  British  intervention,  as  heretofore  suggested  by 
Colonel  Gordon  and  Sir  John  Johnson. 

But  it  is,  nevertheless,  a  curious  fact,  which  speaks  largely  of 
the  talents  and  address  of  Brant,  and  the  high  importance  which 
was  attached  to  his  influence;  diat  if  the  British  authorities  were 
tfien  thus  using  his  services,  the  American  government  was  at 
the  same  time  seeking  his  assistance  for  the  same  object.  Colo- 
Mi  Pickering  was  instructed  to  treat  him  with  <<  great  kindness  " 
if  he  could  be  persuaded  to  attend  the  council  at  the  Panted 
Post ;  and  on  the  12th  of  April,  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed  a 
latter  to  Governor  Olihton,  from  which  ttie  following  is  an  extract : 
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^  Aware  of  your  .Bxx^llenoy's  infloeQee  orer  Captain  Joseph 
^  Brant,  I  have  conoeivod  the  idea  that  you  might  induce  Mm, 
^  by  proper  arrangem^its,  to  undertake  to  conoiliale  the^estem 
^  Indians  to  pacific  meast^res,  and  bring  them  to  hold  a  geHeond 
<'  treaty.  This  measure  would  be  abundantly  more  compatible 
<<  with  the  feelings  and  interest  of  the  United  States  Aan  to  ex- 
<<  tirpate  the  Indians,  wliichseeips  to  be  the  inevitable  consequence 
^^  of  a  war  of  long  continuance  with  them.  You  are  entirely 
<<  able  to  estimate  Brant's  talents,  and  the  degree  of  confidence 
<<  fjhat  might  be  placed  in  him  on  such  an  occasion.  Perhaps 
*^  Colonel  Willett,  of  whose  tal^its  in  managing  the  minds  of 
^^  men  I  have  a  high  opinion,  might  accept  of  lyi  agency  on  this 
^  occasion,  as  it  might  respect  Brant.  If  your  Gxcellency  should 
*^  entertain  the  opinion  strongly  tiiat  Brant  might  be  employed 
<<  with  good  effisct,  I  earnestly  request  that  you  would  take  the 
'<  necessary  measures  for  the  purpose,  accorcSng  to  jrour  otHi 
"judgment" 

Other  topics  were  embraced  in  the  Secretary's  lett^,  to  all  of 
which  Governor  Clinton  replied  on  the  27th  of  April.  Th«) 
following  extract  relates  to  the  subject  of  this  biography  :-^ 

"  I  have  communicated  to  Colonel  Willett  your  confidence  Ih 
^  his  talents  and  desire  for  the  interposition  of  his  influence 
"  with  Brant,  but  have  it  not  in  my  power  to  inform  you  of  his 
"  explicit  answer."  *  *  * '  "  I  had,  in  f  une  last,  appointed  ah 
<<  interview  with  Brant,  contemplating  the  danger  you  appear  to 
"  apprehend  fironi  his  address  and  his  influence  with  several  of 
« the  Indian  nations,  (which,  I  am  persuaded,  is  very  consider* 
"  ble,)  and  firom  diflferent  letters  I  have  since  received  from  him, 
"  I  have  reason  to  hope  he  will  give  me  the  opportunity  of  a 
"  personal  conference  with  him  at  this  place,  (New  York,)  the 
<<  b^;inning  of  the  ensuing  summer,  if  the  proposed  convention, 
*<  to  which  I  will  not  venture  to  say  he  may  not  be  opposed, 
<<  should  not  prevent  it.  But  the  good  understanding  between 
<<  us,  and  the  iriendly  and  fiuniliar  int^i-course  I  have  successfiil- 
**  ly  endeavored  to  preserve,  ¥dll,  I  doubt  not,  predominate  over 
^  any  transient  di^ust  that  the  measures  of  the  Union  may  have 
^  heretofore  excited  in  his  mind,  and  enable  me  to  procure  dn 
«« interview  with  him  at  any  time  and  place  not  particularly  in 
tf  convenient.    To  aoccxnplish  this,  however,  with  certainty,  it 
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^  may  require  the  personal  application  of  some  one  expressly 
<<  del^ated,  and  in  whom  he  will  confide." 

Captain  Brant  has  been  charged  with  great  vanity;  and  with  at- 
taching undue  importance  to  his  position  and  influence.  But  how 
few  are  the  men,  Indians  or  whites,  who  would  not  have  stood 
in  danger  of  being  somewhat  inflated,  on  finding  two  such  na- 
tions as  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  apparently  outbid- 
ding each  other  for  his  services  and  firicndship  ?  Still,  he  was 
looked  upon  with  no  inconsiderable  distrust  by  the  American 
Secretary  of  War.  In  his  letter  of  reply  to  Governor  Clinton, 
dated  May  lltb,  the  Secretary,  after  speaking  of  the  hostility  of 
Brant  to  th^  Corn-planter,  refers  to  the  former  design  of  the  Mo- 
hawk chief  to  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  great  Indian 
confederacy,  so  often  spokai  of,  north-west  of  the  Ohio,  the  Six 
Nations  included ;  and  cites  a  letter  which  he  had  just  received 
firom  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  Indian  missionary,  intimating 
that  he  had  not  yet  abandoned  that  project.  Indeed,  Brant  him- 
self had  then  just  written  to  Mr.  Kirkland  that  he  should  yel 
like  to  com*pass  that  measure,  should  he  find  it  practicable.  The 
United  States  could  not,  of  course,  be  favorable  to  the  formation 
of  any  confederacy,  by  which  the  whole  of  the  then  vast  body 
of  Indians  might  be  moved  by  a  single  impulse ;  and  with  a 
view  of  diverting  him  from  such  a  purpose,  and  of  securing  his 
firiendship  to  the  UnitM  States,  Governor  Clinton  was  requested, 
if  possible,  to  eflect  the  interview  of  which  he  had  spoken,  with 
Captain  Brant  Authority  was  also  given  the  Governor  to  en 
ter  into  any  pecuniary  engagements  which  he  should  judge  ne- 
cessary, to  make  sure  of  his  attachment  to  the  United  States. 

It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  council  held  with  the 
Six  Nations  by  Colonel  Pickering,  at  the  Painted  Post,  in  June, 
had  been  to  a  great  extent  successful.  Although  the  chiefe  at 
Buffalo  were  for  the  most  part  under  the  influence  of  the  British 
officers  in  Upper  Canada,  and  of  course  not  very  friendly  to  the 
United  States  at  tliat  tim^  yet  the  warriors  in  geiftral  were  more 
amicably  disposed.  The  women,  moreover,  were  anxious  for 
peace,  and  addressed  Colonel  Proctor  upon  the  subject.  Before 
that  officer  left  Buffalo,  the  Indians  b^^an  to  draw  off  to  meet 
Colonel  Pickering,  and  the  council  with  him  was  well  attend* 
ed— serving,  if  no  other  good  purpose,  to  divert  the  attention 
of  the  Indians,  and  by  the  distribution  of  presents  to  keep  the 
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young  warriors  from  indulging  their  fiivorite  propensity,  by 
stealing  away  and  joining  the  Miamis.  Colonel  Pickering  had 
also  induced  Captain  Hendrick  Aupamut,  the  justly  celebrated 
chief  of  the  Muhheconnuck,*  to  undertake  the  mission  to  the 
Miamis,  which  Colonel  Proctor  and  Corn-planter  had  been  pre- 
vented from  performing.  Captain  Brant,  it  was  also  reported  to 
the  War  Department,  about  the  1st  of  August,  had  returned  to 
Niagara  from  the  Miami  town,  accompanied  by  some  of  the 
western  chiefs.  The  Indians  at  Pickering's  treaty  had  asserted 
that,  after  all  that  had  transpired,  Brant's  designs  were  still  pa- 
cific ;  and  since  Lord  Dorchester,  as  already  stated,  had  express- 
ed himself  frivorable  to  a  pacification  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and 
Sir  John  Johnson  was  about  to  assemble  the  Six  Nations  again 
at  Buffalo,  strpng  hopes  were  entertained  by  the  American  go- 
vernment, that  the  border  difficulties  would  soon  be  adjusted 
without  the  necessity  of  another  appeal  to  arms. 

But,  notwithstanding  these  favorable  indications,  the  prepara 
tions  for  another  offensive  campai^  were  not  relaxed.  And  it 
was  well  that  they  were  not.  The  movements  of  Brant,  beyond 
doubt  tlie  most  influential  warrior  of  his  race,  were  yet  myste- 
rious, and  his  designs  to<f  cautiously  veiled  to  be  penetrated. 
The  unlimited  power  with  which  the  President  had  been  cloth- 
ed, the  preceding  year,  to  call  mounted  militia  into  the  field,  had 
been  exercised  by  General  Washington  as  far  as  was  deemed  - 
necessary,  and  two  expeditions  had  been  conducted  against  the 
villages  on  the  Wabash, — the  first  led  by  General  Scott,  in  May, 
and  the  second  by  General  Wilkinson.  These  desultory  excur- 
sions, however,  were  unattended  by  any  beneficial  results.  A 
few  warriors  had  been  killed,  and  a  small  number  of  old  men,  • 
women,  and  children  captured.  But  such  results  were  not  cal- 
culated to  make  any  serious  impression  upon  the  savages,  or  to 
have  any  particular  influence  on  the  war.  It  was  likewise  well 
known  that  the  Indians  had  received  from  the  British  posts 
large  supplies  of  provisions  and  ammunition,  immediately  after 
the  defeat  of  General  Harmar  the  preceding  Autumn.  This 
fact,  it  is  true,  was  disclaimed  by  Lord  Dorchester,  but  it  was 
nevertheless  certain ;  and  it  was  also  certain  that,  in  addition  to 
the  unfriendly  influence  of  the  British  officers  on  the  frontiers 

•  The  Stockbridge  Indiant,  who  had  zemoved  from  MaMaehufctU  to  the  Ooci- 
da  eountnr  in  1785.  # 
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-the  finglish  and  French  traders,  scatter^  among  the  Indiitn 
l0WD8|  were  constantly  inciting  them  to  acts  of  hostility. 

Under  these  circumstances,  all  the  efforts  of  the  United  Statts 
to  bring  th^  hostile  Indians  to  a  friendly  council  having  failed, 
the  conquest  of  the  Miami  country  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
Indians  became  necessary.  The  most  vigorous  measures  within 
the  power  of  the  Executive  had  fidled  in  raising  the  troops  and 
bringing  them  into  ihe  field  until  the  mondi  of  September.  On 
&e  7th  of  that  month  Gtaieral  St.  Clair  moved  from  Fort  WaaJi- 
ington,  north,  toward  the  Miamis — establishing,  on  his  way, 
two  intermediate  posts,  at  the  distance  of  more  tilan  forty  mileis 
from  each  other,  as  places  whence  to  draw  supplies  should  the 
'army  be  in  need,  or  upon  which  to  Ml  back  in  the  event  of  dis- 
aster. At  die  furthest  of  these  posts,  called  Fort  Jefferson,  re- 
infaroem^iits  of  militia,  to  the  number  of  three  hundred  and  six- 
ty, were  received-^-augmenting  the  army  to  abput  two  thousand 
B»n.  With-  this  force  St.  Clair  moved  forward,  but  the  ne- 
ieessity  of  opening  a  road  through  the  forests,  rendered  his  pro- 
cess slow.  The  bidians  hung  in  small  scattered  parties  upon 
tfie  flanks,  and  by  the  skirmishing  that  took  place,  were  some- 
what annoying.  Added  to  these  velations,  the  militia  began  to 
desert ;  and  as  the  army  approximated  more  nearly  to  the  enemy^ 
country,  mxty  of  them  went  off  in  a  body.  It  was  likewise  no- 
ported  to  be  the  determination  of  those  <<  brave  defenders  of  theit* 
counir3r's  soil "  to  fall  upon  tfie  supplies' in  the  rear ;  to  prevent 
which  act  of  moral  treason,  it  was  judged  necessary  to  detach 
Major  Hamtramck  in  pursuit. 

After  these  reductions,  the  effective  force  of  St  Clair  that  re 
mained  did  not  exceed  fourteen  hundred  men — ^including  both 
regulars  and  nnlitia.  Moving  forward  with  these,  the  right 
wing  commanded  by  (General  Butler  and  the  left  by  Lieutenant 
Colonel  Darke,  both,  like  the  Commander-in-chief,  veterans  of 
Revolutionary  "toerit,  on  the  3d  of  November  they  had  ap* 
l^oached  wi^in  about  fifteen  miles  of  the  Miamis  villages. 
The  army  encamped  for  the  night  on  the  margin  of  a  creek,  the 
militia  (Crossing  in  advance,  to 'encamp  on  the  other  side.  Here 
a  few  Indians  werie  discovered ;  but  these  fleeing  with  precipi- 
tation, the  army  bivouacked  for  the  night — the  situation,  an& 
the  dispositions  both  for  defimce  and  to  guard  against  surprise^ 
beipg  of  the  most  judicious  character. 
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TM9  posituHi  had  been  selected  with  a  Tiew  of  throwiiig  upi 
a  slight  defence,  and  awaitiqg  the  return  of  Miyor  HamtranK^k 
with  the  first  r^ment  Both  designs  were  anticipated  and  cirw 
cumvented  by  the  Indiana.  About  half  an  hour  before  sunrise 
on  the  morning  of  the  4th,  just  after  the  soldiers  were  dismissed 
firom  parade,  the  militia,  who  were  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  in 
firont,  were,  briskly  attacked  by  the  Indians.  Like  most  militia- 
men, their  first  i^qpulse  was  to  run — and  that  impulse  w4b 
obeyed  in  the  greatest  terror  and  wildest  confusion.  Rushing 
through  the  main  encampment,  with  the  enemy  close  upon 
their  heels,  no  small  degree  of  confiision  was  created  there  sdso. 
The  lines  had  been  foinied  at  the  firing  of  the  first  gun ;  but 
the  panic-stricken  militia  broke  through,  and  thus  opened  the 
way  for  the  enemy — an  advantage  which  was  not  lo^  upon  him. 
The  officers  eni^avored  to  restore  order  iu  vain,  although,  for 
a  time,  the  divisions  of  Butler  and  Darke,  which  had  encamped 
alboqt  sev^ity.  yards  apart,  were  kept  in  position.  But  the  In- 
diaos  chained  upon  them  with,  great  intrepidity — ^bearing  down 
upon  the  centre  of  both  divisions  in  great  numbers.  The  artil* 
lery  of  the  Americans  was  of  little  or  no  service,  as  the  Indians 
iongbt  in  their  usual  mode,  lying  upon  the  ground  and  firing  from 
behind  the  trees — springing  firom  tree  to  tree  with  inciedible 
swiftnesT,  and  rarely  presenting  an  available  iliark  to  the  eye 
even,  of  the  rifleman*  Having,  in  the  impetuosity  of  their  pur- 
suit of  the  fugitive  milida,  gained  the  rear  of  St  Clair,  they 
poured  a  destructive  fire  upon  the  artillerists  from  every  direc- 
ticgi — ^mowing  them  down  by  scores,  and  with  a  daring  seldom  - 
practised  by  the  Indians,  leaping  forward,  and  completing  the 
WEork  of  death  at  the  very  guns.  Greneral  St  Clair  was  himself 
fliokt  having  been  severely  indisposed  for  several  weeks.  He 
ftt^ium^  his  posty  however,  and  though  extremely  feeble^  de- . 
livered  his  orders  in  the  trying  emergency  with  ju(^^ent  and 
aelf-possession*  But  h^  was  labo/ing  under  the  disadvantage 
0£  commanding  militia  upon  whom  there  was  no  reliance,  and 
hftving  few,  if  any,  but  raw  recruits  among  his  regulars.  These. 
too,  bad  been  hastily  enlisted,  and  but  little  time  for  drill  or  dis- 
cipline had  been  allowed.  Hence,  though  brave,  and  .com- 
mianded  by  officers  of  the  highest  qualities,  they  fought  at  great 
disadvantage.  (General  Butler  fell  early  in  the  action,  mortally 
wounded,  and  was  soon  afterward  killed  outright,  under  circuncir 
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Stances  of  deep  atrocity.  Among  the  Indian  warriors  were  con- 
siderable numbers  of  Canadians,  refiigees  fipom  rtie  United  States^ 
and  half-breeds — ^young  men  bom  of  Indian  mothers  in  the  re- 
mote Canadian  settlements.*  These  motley  allies  of  the  sava^ 
were  even  more  savage  than  their  principals.  Among  them 
was  the  noted  and  infamous  Simon  Girty,  whose  name  has  oc- 
curred in  a  former  part  of  the  present  work.  After  the  action, 
Girty,  who  knew  General  Butler,  found  him  upon  the  field, 
writhing  from  the  agony  of  his  wounds.  Butler  spoke  to  him, 
and  requested  him  to  end  his  misery.  The  traitor  refused  to  do 
this,  but  turning  to  one  of  the  Indian  warriors,  told  him  the 
wounded  man  was  a  high  officer ;  whereupon  the  savage  planted 
his  tomahawk  in  his  head,  and  thus  terminated  his  sufferings. 
His  scalp  was  instantly  torn  from  his  crown,  his  hefot  taken  out, 
and  divided  into  as  many  pieces  as  there  were  tribes  engaged  in 
the  battle. 

The  Indians  had  never  fought  with  such  ftiry  before.  The 
forest  resounded  with  their  yells,  and  they  rushed  upon  the 
troops,  under  their  favorite  shelter  of  trees,  until  they  had  par- 
tially gained  possession  of  the  camp,  artillery  and  all.  Ascertain- 
ing that  the  fire  of  their  troops  produced  no  perceptible  effect 
upon  the  Indians,  recourse  was  had  to  the  bayonet.  Colonel 
Darke  made  an  impetuous  charge  at  the  head  of  the  left  wing, 
and  drove  the  enemy  back  about  four  hundred  yards,  with  some 
loss.  But  not  having  a  sufficient  number  of  riflemen  to  main 
tain  his  advantage,  he  gave  over  the  pursuit — being  instantly 
pursued  in  turn  under  a  deadly  fire.  The  same  gallant  ofiic^ 
was  subsequently  ordered  to  make  a  second  charge,  which  he 
performed  with  equal  bravery — clearing  for  the  moment  that 
portion  of  the  camp  to  which  his  attention  was  directed.  Bat 
the  Americans  were  now  completely  surrounded;  and  while 
he  was  driving  the  Indians  in  one  direction,  clouds  of  them 
were  seen  to  &11,  ^with  a  courage  of  men  whose  trade  b 

*  **  A  great  many  young  Canadians,  and,  in  partieular,  many  that  wen  b«ni  «f 
Indian  women,  fought  on  the  aide  of  the  Indians  in  this  action ;  a  ctrcumataoca 
which  confirmed  the  people  of  the  States  in  the  opinion  they  had  previously  fonned, 
that  the  Indians  were  encouiraged  and  abetted  in  their  attacks  upon  them  by  tbe 
British.  I  can  safely  aflirm,  however,  from  haying  conversed  with  many  of  these 
young  men  who  (ought  ag^nst  St.  Clair,  that'tt  was  with  the  .utmost  seervcy  tbey 
left  their  homes  to  join  the  Indians,  fearful  lest  the  government  should  oeoaore  their 
conducL**— Vf  eU^f  TVaecb  in  CoMiu. 
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war,''  upon  another  point — ^keeping  up  a  most  destructive 
fire  from  every  quarter.  The  use  of  the  bayonet  was  alwajrs 
attended  with  temporary  success,  but  each  charge  was  also 
attended  by  severe  loss,  especially  of  officers ;  nor  in  a  single 
instance  were  the  Americans  able  to  retain  the  advantage 
thus  severely  gained.  Finally,  a  large  pi'oportion  of  the  best 
and  bravest  officers  having  fallen,  nearly  all  that  had  been  pre- 
served of  order  disappeared.  The  men  huddled  together  in 
groups,  and  were  shot  down  without  resistance.  Having  done 
all,  under  the  circumstances,  that  a  brave  man  could  do,  and 
finding  that  the  day  was  lost  past  recovery.  General  St.  Clair 
directed  Colonel  Darke,  with  the  second  regiment,  to  charge  a 
body  of  Indians  who  had  gained  the  road  in  the  rear,  and  thus 
open  a  door  of  retreat.  The  order  was  promptly  and  success- 
fully executed,  and  a  disorderly  flight  ensued.  The  victorious 
Indians  followed  up  their  advantage  to  the  distance  of  only  four 
miles,  when,  leaving  the  pursuit,  they  directed  their  attention  to 
the  jdunder,  and  ceased  fighting  to  revel  in  "  the  spoils  of  the 
vanquished.''  The  fugitives  continued  their  ffight  thirty  miles, 
to  Fort  Jefferson.  Here  they  met  Major  Hamtramck  with  the 
first  regiment ;  but  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  make  a  stand, 
and  the  remains  of  the  army  fell  back  to  Fort  Washington,  as 
Harmar  had  done  the  year  before.  The  retreat  was  indeed  most 
disorderly  and  cowardly.  "  The  camp  and  the  artillery,"  sap 
Gteneral  St.  Clair  in  his  narrative  of  the  campaign,  "were 
"  abandoned ;  but  that  was  unavoidable,  for  not  a  horse  was 
"  left  to  draw  it  off,  had  it  otherwise  been  practicable.  But  the 
"  most  disgraceful  part  of  the  business  is,  that  the  greatest  part 
"  of  the  men  threw  away  their  arms  and  accoutrements,  even 
<*  after  the  pursuit  had  ceased.  I  found  the  road  strewed  with 
« them  for  many  miles,  but  was  not  able  to  remedy  it ;  for,  hav- 
'*  ing  had  all  my  horses  killed,  and  being  mounted  upon  on^ 
"that  could  not  be  pricked  out  of  a  walk,  I  could  not  get  for- 
^  ward  myself,  and  the  orders  I  sent  forward,  either  to  halt  the 
•'  front,  or  prevent  the  men  parting  with  their  arms,  were  unal- 
"tended  to." 

This  was  one  of  the  severest  battles  ever  fought  with  the  In- 
dians— ^the  latter  being  unaided  by  any  other  description  of  force.: 
excepting  the  wild  half-breed  Canadians  already  mentioned. 
The  loss  of  the  Americans,  in  proportion  to  the  number  engaged, 
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wa$  very  severe.  Tliirty-eigfat  comaussiQned  offioers  wa^ 
on  the  field,  and  four  hundred  and  ninety^tbree  non-conuipBsion? 
ed  officers  and  privates  killed  and  missing.  Twenty-one  caoh 
missioned  officers  were  wounded,  several  of  whom  mortallyi  and 
two  hundred  and  forty-two  non-commissioned  officers  and  pri* 
vates  were,  also  wounded.  General  Butler,  who  fell  early  in 
the  action,  was  a  brave  man ;  and  with  many  oCher  exeelleni 
officers  who  fell,  "  had  participated  in  all  the  toils>  the  dangersi 
^  and  the  glory,  of  that  long  conffict  whkh  terminated  in  the  in^ 
"  depejidence  of  their  country.''  * 

'  The  loss  of  the  Indians  was  about  one  hundred  and  fifty 
killed  and  a  considerable  number  wounded.  Their  immediate 
booty  was  all  the  camp  equipage  and  baggage,  six  or  eight  field- 
pieces,  and  four  hundred  horses.  As  the  contest  was  one  for 
land^  the  Indians,  in  their  mutilations  of  the  dead,  practised  a 
bitter  sarcasm  upon  the  rapacity  of  the  white  men,  by  filling 
their  mouths  with  the  soil  they  had  marched  forth  to  conquer,  t 
General  St.  Clair  imputed  no  Uame  to  his  officers.  On  tbo 
contrary,  he  awarded  them  the  highest  praise  for  their  good 
conduct ;  and  of  thpee  who  were  slain,  he  remarked^ — "  It  is  a 
"circumstance  that  will  alleviate  the  misfortune  in  some mea^^ 
"sure,  that  all  of  them  fell  most  gallantly  dpii^;  their  duty." 
From  the  &ct  of  hi3  being  attacked  at  all  ppints  as  it  were  at 
the  same  mon^ent,  it  was  the  General's  opinion  that  he  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  numbers.  But  frpm.  subsequent  investigatioa 
it  appeared  that  the  Indian  warriors  counted  only  torn  a  thou- 
a9fiid  to  fifteen  hundred.  But  they  fought  with  great  desperation. 
Their  leader,  according,  to  the  received  opinion,  was  Mesheczm-- 
n^upia^  or,  the  LMth  Turtley  a  distinguished  chief  of  the  Mi- 
amis.  He  wa3  also  the  leader  of  the  Indians  against  General 
Harmar  the  year  before.  It  is  believed,  however,  that  though 
nominally  the  commander-inrchief  of  the  Indians  on  this  occa* 
flion,  he  was  greatly  indebted  both  to  the  counsels  and  the  prow- 

»  ManhalPs  Life  of  Washington.  For  a  btUad  giving  an  aocoont  of  this  <fi8« 
aatTMW  battle^  tee  Appeadii,  I*^.  VII. 

t  Two  yean  afterward,  when  the  battle-ground  was  re-pceapted  Iqr  thoanay  of 
Wajne,  its  appearance  was  most  melancholy.  Within  the  spi^  of  abont  three 
Irandred  and  fifty  yards  square  were  found  five  hundred  skull  bones,  the  roost  of 
which  were  collected  and  buried.  For  about  five  milea  in  the  direction  of  the  retreat 
af  tha  army,  the  woods  were  strawn  with  slidetons  and  muskets.  Two  biaas  fiaUU 
pi^eea  weia  fboiid  in  a  G«Mk  Bol  fitf  dMfOt-Ht^ro&fH  J9^ 
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6fls  of  JkQOtber  and  «ia  alder  ohief.  Qae  buHKked  jmd  .fifty  of 
.^.Mohawk  warrioiB  wiore  ei^gag^d  in  this batfle ;  ^and  KSeoMii 
^St  Clair  .probably  di^  in  ignorance  of  th0  fact,  that  pn^,  of  *(be 
^maaleor-spirits  agidnat  whom  he  contended,  aodby  wh^m.be.wiis 
so  signally  defeatedi  was  none  other  thw  Joiai^PB  iBp,ANT — 
TnAYKHBAimQSA*  How it  happened  tbat  thi3 : di9tii^[U«^&b^ 
«hk^  &om.^hom  so  nmoh  had  be(^  ex})6QM '^ 
.tbi;^  suddeoily  and  efficiently  tbrew^  himself  intp  a  posiUon  pf  dH^- 
tive  hostility,  unless  he.  thought  he  saw  jtfi  opening  fiur  leTivi^g  )^ 
project  of  a  great  nodrth-'westem  Ckmiederacy,  is  a  mystery  wdiich 
lie  is  belieral  to  have  carried  in, his  own  bo^on^  to  the  gravie. 

The  news  of  the  decisiTe  defeat  of  Geneoal  St.  Glair  spcQud 
a, gloom  over  the  whole  country — dee^ned  by  the  .mouroJi^ 
.tut  the  many  noble  spirits  who  had  &llen.  The  panic  thatpHB- 
Tailed  along  the  wbM»le  north-western  border,  extending  6tWi 
^tiiB  joonfines  of  New-York  to  the  estuary  of  the  Ohio,  was  giaeat 
ifaeyood  description.  The  inhabitants  feared  tbat.idae  Indiatts, 
emboldened  by  success,  and  with  greatly  augmented  numbess, 
.would  pour  down  upon  them  in  clouds,  and  lay  waste  alLlfae 
isiditier  s^ements  with  the  toreh  and  the  tomahawk,  eren  if 
aome  modern  Alaric  of  the  iosest  did  npt  lead  his  harbarians^to 
the  gates  of  Borne.  Nor  were  these  apprehensions  by  any  means 
.groundless.  During  the  twelye  months  that.ibllowed  the  vout 
M  iSt  Clair,.the  depredations  of  the  saTages""  faecame moneifi] 
rious  and  terocious  than  over  before ;  and  some  of  the  most  txp- 
^al  scenes. reeoffded  in  history  took  place  on  the  extended  line 
of  the  frontiexs.t 

^  T^is  interesting  fact  has  been  derived  by  the  author  from  Thayendanegea*8  ta 
niily.  He  has  in  vain  sought  for  it,  in  print  It  is  the  circumstance  of  Brant^s  bar- 
h^  been  engaged  in  this  battle,  that  prompted  the  author  to  give  so  full  a  narrative 
cf  the  event,  and  the  incidents  attending  it,  in  this  place.  It  would  seem  that  the 
government  of  the  United  States  was  sadly  at  fault  as  to  the  numbers  and  tribes  of 
the  Indians  who  fought  this  battle ;  and  when,  in  the  month  of  January,  1798,  Cap- 
tain Peter  Pond  and  William  Steedman  were  sent  into  the  Indian  country  as  me^ 
■engers,  it  was  a  part  of  then'  instructions  to  obtain  information  upon  these  points- 
Tide  Indian  State  papers,  vol.  iv.  p.  287. 

t  Thatcher's  Livss  of  the  Indian  Chiefs—Little  Turtle.  As  an  example,  (he 
author  cites  a  well-authenticated  case,  occurring  in  what  was  then  perhaps  the  most 
populous  section  of  the  west  The  proprietor  of  a  dwellin^-house  in  Kentucky, 
whose  name  was  Merrill,  being  alarmed  by  the  barking  of  his  dog,  on  going  to  the 
door  received  a  fire  from  an  assailing  party  of  Indiana^  which  broke  his  right  leg 
end  arm.  They  attempted  to  eater  the  house,  but  werp  anticipated  in  tl^etr  i|aove- 
▼OL.  II.  ^ 
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There  was  another  cause  of  disquietiKk.  It  was  feared  that, 
flushed  with  thistlefeat  of  a  second  expedition,  even  the  five  of 
tlie  Six  Nations  who  had  concluded  treaties  with  the  United 
States,  but  of  whose  ultimate  fidelity  many  grains  of  distrust 
had  been  entertained,  would  now  gra^  their  hatchets,  and 
rush  to  tl^e  ranlis  of  the  Miamis  and  their  western  allies.  The 
most  earnest  appeals  to  the  goyemment  for  protecticm  weie 
therefore  sent  forward  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  border  towns, 
to  which  a  deaf  ear  could  not  be  turned. 

The  popular  clamor  against  St.  Clair,  in  consequence  of  his 
disastrous  defeat,  was  loud  and  deep.  With  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  it  is  success  only  that  constitutes  the  general,  aAd  St. 
Clair  had  been  unfortunate.  The  surrender  of  Ticonderoga  in 
1777,  was  an  event  which  had  occasioned  great  disaj^intmait 
and  dissatisfaction  at  the  time,  and  the  recollection  was  revived, 
in  connection  witli  this  signal  reverse.  But  in  neither  instance 
did  the  fault  lie  at  the  door  of  the  commanding  General ;  Ticoa- 
deroga  was  evacuated  because  indefensible,  and  the  battle  lost  by 
the  cowardice  of  the  militia.  Fully  conscious,  himself  that  no 
Uame  was  justly  attributable  to  him,  General  St  Clair  applied 
to  the  President  for  an  investigation  by  a  court  of  inquiry.  The 
request  was  denied,  only  for  the  reason  that  there  were  not  offi- 
cers enoughs  in  the  service,  of  the  requisite  rank,  to  form  a  legal 
court  for  that  purpose.t  Aware  of  the  prejudices  excited  agamst 

ment  by  Mrs.  Merrill  and  her  daughter,  who  closed  the  door  so  firmly  as  to  keep 
them  albay.  They  next  began  to  cot  their  way  througli  the  door,  and  suooeeded  in 
breaking  an  aperture,  through  which  one  of  the  warriors  attempted  to  enter.  The 
lady,  howerer,  was  prepared  for  the  event,  and  as  he  thrust  his  head  within,  she 
•truck  it  open  with  an  axe,  and  instantly  drew  his  body  into  the  house.  His  oom- 
panions,  not  knowing  the  catastrophe,  but  supposing  that  he  had  worked  his  way 
through  successfully,  attempted  one  afler  another,  1o  follow.  But  Mrs.  Merrill  dealt 
a  fatal  blow  upon  ev3ry  head  that  pushed  itself  through,  until  five  warriors  lay  dead 
at  her  feet  By  this  time  the  party  without  had  discovered  the  fate  of  their  more 
forward  companions,  and  thought  they  would  effect  an  entrance  by  a  safer  process^ 
a  descent  of  the  chimney.  The  contents  of  a  feather-bed  were  instantly  emptied 
upon  the  fire,  creating  a  smoke  so  dense  and  purgent,  as  to  bring  two  more  warriors 
headlong  down  upon  the  hearth  in  a  state  of  half-sufibcation.  The  moment  was 
critical,  as  the  mother  and  daughter  were  guarding  the  door.  The  husband,  however, 
by  the  assistance  of  his  little  son.  though  sorely  maimed,  managed  to  rid  him- 
self of  those  two  unwelcome  visitors  by  a  billet  of  wood.  Meantime  the  wife  repell- 
ed another  assault  at  the  door — severely  wounding  another  Indian ;  whereupon  the 
assailants  relinquished  liie  siege.  For  another  highly  interesting  narrative  of  border 
fofferingii  m  the  Spring  of  1798,  see  Appendix,  No.  VIII. 
t  Lifter  of  PiesidentWashingtoQ  to  General  St.  Clair,  March  98»179S. 
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him  in  the  public  mind,  the  unfiHtunale  Gen^rad  iq>ontaneousIy 
amiounced  his  intention  of  resigrning  his  commission,  suggest* 
ing,  however,  that  he  should  prefer  retaining  it  until  his  ccm- 
duct  could  be  investigated  in  some  way ;  but  as  the  military  es- 
tablishment at  that  time  allowed  only  one  Major  General,  and 
as  the  service  required  the  speedy  designation  of  a  successor, 
this  request  was  also  denied,  though  with  reluctance,  by  the 
President*  Complaints,  it  is  true,  were  poured  into  the  ears  of 
die  President  against  him.  Among  othehs,  General  John  Arm- 
strong,  the  hero  of  Kittaning,  and  an  experienced  Indian  Sghter 
in  Pennsylvania,  addressed  a  letter  to  the  President,  censuring 
the  generalship  of  St  Clair.f  It  is  believed,  however,  that  the 
veteran  Governor  of  the  North-western  Territory  continued  in 
the  full  enjoyment  of  the  President's  confidence  to  the  last. 

The  appointment  of  a  successor  to  St  Clair  as  Commander 
in-chief  of  the  army,  was  a  source  of  no  little  perplexity  to  the 
President  His  own  inclinations  were  in  fevor  of  Governor 
Henry  Lee  of  Virginia ;  but  it  was  apprehended  that  difficulties 
would  arise  in  procuring  the  services  of  officers  who  had  been 
his  seniors  in  the  army  of  the  Revolution,  as  subordinates  under 
him.  There  appear  to  have  been  several  candidates,  among 
whom  were  Generals  Morgan  and  Scott,  and  Colonel  Darke, 
who  had  served  under  St.  Clai»  during  the  last  campaign.  Ul 
timately  the  appointment  was  conferred  upon  General  Anthony 
Wayne.  The  selection  was  most  unpopular  in  Yirginia ;  but 
(be  resnlt  demonstrated  its  wisdorrut 

«  Letter  of  the  Prefident  to  Qeneral  St  Clair,  April  4, 1798. 

t  Sp«rk8*f  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Waahington,  Vol.  X,  p.  823. 

I  Governor  Lee  wrote  to  President  Washington  on'the  IBth  of  June,  respecting 
)fae  selection  of  a  successor  of  Oensral  St  Clair  at  large,  and  on  the  subject  <if 
Wayne^  appointnient  in  particular,  be  said  :^  To«  cannot  be  a  stranger  to  the 
^eztroniQ  disgust  which  the  late  appointment  to  the  command  of  the  army  excited 
**  among  all  orders  in  this  state.*'  To  this  letter  the  President  replied  at  length. 
The  following  paragraph  contains  the  answer  to  the  remark  of  QoTenior  Doe  given 
above : — **  How  far  the  appobtment  of  (3en«ffml  Wayne  is  a  popular  or  an  unpopo- 
^lar  measure^  is  not  for  roe  to  decide.  It  was  not  the  determination  of  the  moment, 
**  nor  was  it  the  effect  of  partiality  or  of  influence ;  for  no  application  (if  that  in  any 
^  instance  could  have  warped  my  jndgment)  was  ever  made  in  his  behalf  from  any 
**ono  who  could  have  thrown  the  weight  of  a  feather  into  his  scale;  but  because,  un- 
^  der  a  full  view  of  all  circumstances,  he  appeared  most  eligible.  To  a  person  of 
**  your  observation  and  intelligence  it  is  unnecessary  to  remark,  that  an  appoinl- 
**ment,  which  may  be  unpopular  in  one  place  and  with  one  set  of  men,  may  not  he 
**aoina|iotherplaoe  or  with  another  set  of  men,  and  vieevfrfs;  andthatioatism|it 
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RoAm  PalmaEi,  m^aoa  'Oftihe  Tieteran  of  Bunkaer  Hill,  who  hud 
served  with  eradit  in  the  wur  iii  the  Berolution,  and  who  bad 
settled  in  'the  Novth^waat^rn  TerrUofy  soon  after  the  close  of 
that  contest,  was  a^)ointed  a  brigadier-general,  to  serve  \nth 
Wayne.  Tliis  appcnntment  was  tendered  to  Colonel  WiUetf  of 
Mew- York,  but  declined  by  that  gentleman  upon  the  ground  of 
conscientious  scruples  wid^  regard  to  fightii^  the  Indians.  ^  It 
^  has  been  unifinrmly  my  opinion,"  said  the  Colonel  in  a  letter 
to  the  President,  ^  that  the  United  States  ought  to  avoid  an  in- 
^dmn  war.  I  have  generally  conceived  this  to  be  our  wisest 
<'  policy.  The  reasons  alleged  in  support  of  the  present  Indian 
<<  war  have  never  brought  conviction  to  my  mind.  From  my 
*<  knowledge  andexperiaice  of  these  people,  I  am  cleu-  that  it  is 
^  not  a  diiSSoult  thmg  to  preserve  peace  with  them.  That  there 
^are  bad  men  among  Ifaem,  and  that  these  will  at  times  do  acts 
^  which  deserve  pmidshment,  is  very  clear.  But  I  hold,  that  to 
^;go  to  war  is  not  the  pn^r  way  to  punish  them.  Most  of  Ihe 
^Indians  that  I  baive  had  any  knowledge  of,  are  ccmceited  sod 
^  vain.  By  feeding  their  vanity,  you  gain  dieir  good  opinion ; 
^  and  this  in  time  procures  their  esteem  and  affection.  By  coa- 
^  ciliating  their  good*wil],  you  will  render  them  susceptible  of 
^<  almost  any  tmpressian.  They  are  credulous,  yet  suspiciouB. 
*<  They  think  a  great  deal ;  and  have  in  general  good  notions  of 
-^  right  and  wrong.  They  firetiuently  exhiUt  proo&  of  gratefol 
^  minds ;  yet  they  are  very  reveng^l.  And  though  they  are 
<<  not  free  from  chicanery  and  infirigue,  yet  if  their  vanity  is  pro- 
^'perly  humored,  and  they  are  dealt  justly  by,  it  is  no  difficult 
"  matter  to  come  to  reasonable  terms  with  them.  The  inter- 
<<  course  I  have  had  with  these  people,  the  treatment  I  have  my- 
^ self  received  fromthenvand  which  I  have  known  others  to 
■**  receive,  make  me  an  advocate  fer  them.  To  fight  with  them, 
'  would  be  the  last  thing  I  should  desire.  And  yet,  Sir,  I  de- 
^^  dare,  from  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  do  not  conceive  it  dif- 
*<ficUlttobeat  them  when  i>ifeiight  to  action.  When  in  small 
^  parties  they  scatter  themsettes  along  a  fit)ntier,  they  have  al- 

^taplduw  every  body  b  the  mn  way  ta  please  nobody ;  because  the  attempt  would 
^be  as  idle  as  the  exertioo  would  be  impracticable.  General  Wayne  bee  roaoj 
'f.good  pointa  as  an  officer,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  time,  reflection,  good  advic^ 
«aod,  abeta  aU,  a  due  sense  of  tbq  impoitance  of  the  trust  which  is  committed  |o 
MhbPftwMUiilirt  bia  fiiiblaa  or  «ast  a  shade  over  them.** 
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^wajTS  been  found  exceedingly  troublesome  and  dangerous.  This 
^kind  of  war&re  is  their  forte ;  and  in  it  they  are  found  to  be 
^  truly  tremendous.  But  when:  they  attempt  any  thing  in  large 
«<  bodies^  I  have  found,  notwithstanding  their  great  dexterity  in 
^  the  wildsrnesB,.  and  the  ^drantage  they  usually  derive  fipom 
^the  admirable  position  they  take,  that  they  are  easily  beat 
*^  In  maxohing  through  woods,  where  troops  are  exposed  to  al- 
^  tacks  from  Indians,  particular  attention  should  be  paid  not 
<^only  to  the  mode  and  line  of  march,  but  riao  to  extend  small 
^  parties  and  single  men  &t  <m  the  flanks  ia  fcont  and  in  rear. 
^  But  whenever  a  serious  attack  is  made,  which  is  usually  fti- 
*^  nous,  an  instantaneous  charge,  with  huzzaing  suffid^i^  loud 
^to  drovrn  the  noise  the  Indians  make,  will  never  &il  to  repd 
<^tbefl^  And  this  stroke  repeated  and  pursued,  will,  I  am  well 
^convinced,  terminate  in  victory.  And  yet  victory  even  over 
^Indians  is  generally  paid  for :  but  defeats  are  terrible.  The 
^  honour,  however,  of  fighting  and  beating  Indians,  ia  what  1  do 
'^not  aspire  after.  If  in  any  way  I  could  be  instrumental  in.ef- 
^fectii^  and  maintainii^  peace  with  them,  it  would  be  a  source 
*of  great  gratificatitm." 
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CHAPTER  XL 

FtotparaHoM  ftr  lui  ladini  ConsultAtiofi  at  Philadelphia— Oaptoln  Bmnt  infitad  to 
aUend— Uis  objectiona— LeUer  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  KirUand  to  Captain  Brant- 
Letter  of  the  Secretary  of  War  to  the  same — ^Letter  of  Colonel  uordon  to  the 
•ame— Letter  of  Captain  Brant  to  the  Secretary  of  War— The  Secretaiy  of  Waf 
to  Captain  Brant — Atteropte  from  Montreal  to  prevent  Brant  from  ^nff  to  Phila* 
ddphia— His  joamey— Feeling  against  him  in  the  Mohawk  Valley — His  arriral 
at  New- York  and  Philadelphia — ^Liberal  offers  made  him — LeUer  to  the  Count 
de  Puisy — ^The  offers  rejected— Undertakes  .a  Mission  of  Peace  to  the  Miamia-* 
Returns  to  New-Tork— Partaed  by  a  German  from  the  German  Plata  bent  oq 
takins  his  life — Discevered  in  New- York — Brant  returns  to  Niagara — Mordar 
of  Cdonel  Harden  and  Major  Tnieman— Letters  of  Brant  to  the  Secretary  at 
War — ^Feelings  of  the  Western  Nations — Correapondnnce  between  Brant  and 
McKee— Great  Indian  Coundt  at  the  Au  Glaize— Sickness  of  Captain  Brant 
— Hostiliries  deferred  until  Sprins  and  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  ordered — 
Ratum  of  the  Deteeatea  of  ttie  8u  Nations— Addrees  to  Presideot  Waahrngton 
—Separate  organization  of  Upper  Canada — Arrival  of  Governor  Simcoe— Letter 
to  Brant  from  the  Duke  of  Northumberland — Preparations  for  the  Great  Coundl 
af  1783— I^resh  dissatidaction  of  the  Indians — Private  Councib— Tbey  sand 
thdr  ultimatum  in  antidpation — The  American  Commisdoners  depart  for  the 
Indian  country— Their  arrival  at  Niagara — Friendly  conduct  of  Governor  Simooe 
— Cdebration  of  the  King's  Birth-day — The  Commisdonera  start  for  the  Weat^- 
Thdr  progress  interrupted — Conduct  of  General  Wayne — ^Brant  suddenly  ro- 
luma  from  the  Weat  with  a  Deputation— Conndl  hdd  at  Fort  Erie — Cammia- 
sioners  return  to  Niajgara — Coundl  there— Speech  of  Captdn  Brant — Reply  af 
the  Commissioners — Speech  of  Cat*s-Eyes— Rejoinder  of  Brant — Arrival  of  the 
Seven  Nations — Brant  proceeds  to  the  Miami  Rapida— Followed  by  theCommia- 
doners — Arrival  at  the  Detroit  River — Their  progreas  interrupted-— Unexpected 
turn  of  affairs — Explanations  with  Depnti  a  from  the  Great  Council — ^Lonp  De- 
bates in  the  Indian  Cotmdl— Brant  speaks  strongly  for  peace— Governor  Simcoe 
declines  advising  the  Indians — ^The  negotiations  suddenly  terminated  by  the  In- 
dians— ^Their  agrees — And  sine  qua  non. 

At  the  treaty  with  the  Six  Nations,  except  the  Mohawks, 
holden  by  Colonel  Pickering  at  the  Pamted  Post,*  in  the  preced- 
ing month  of  June,  an  arrangement  was  made  with  certain  of 
their  chie&  to  visit  Philadelphia,  then  the  seat  of  government  of 
the  United  States,  during  the  session  of  Congress  to  ensue  in  the 
winter  of  1791 — ^92.  The  motive  for  this  invitation  Was  three- 
fold. First,  if  possible,  to  attach  them  more  cordially  to  the 
interests  of  the  United  States.  Secondly,  to  consult  as  to  the 
best  methods  of  extending  to  them  the  advantages  and  blessings 

*  From  the  earliest  knowledfe  the  white  nMn  bave  poaaeased  of  the  oonntrf 
of  waetem  New-Tork,  tbe  Painted  Poat  has  been  noted  as  a  geographical  land- 
■Murk.  When  fitat  traveraed  by  the  white  men,  a  large  oaken  poat  stood  at  tbe  apoC* 
which  has  retamed  the  name  to  this  day.  It  was  painted  in  the  ImRan  manner,  and 
waa  guarded  aa  a  monomant  by  the  Indian^  who  renewed  it  at  often  aa  it  gave  evi- 
dence of  going  to  decay.  Tradition  saya  it  was  a  momiroent  of  great  antiquitj, 
■Murking  the  apot  of  a  great  and  bloody  battle,  aoootdmg  to  some  atatemanta.  Ao- 
OHding  lo  oliMfai  it  waa  aftotad  to  pMpeCiiata  tbamaoioij  of  aoiDagraat  war^^ 
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of  civilization.  Thirdly,  to  impress  them  with  just  opinions  as ' 
CO  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  the  country,  that  they 
might  see  with  their  own  eyes  how  futile  must  be  every  war- 
like effort  of  the  Indians  against  the  United  States.  The  im- 
provement of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  the  Indians  was 
an  object  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  President,  and  he  lost  no 
opportunity,  on  all  proper  occasions,  of  impressing  upon  their 
minds  the  desire  of  the  United  States  to  become  the  protectors, 
friends,  and  ministers  of  good  to  all  the  sons  of  the  forest  peace- 
ably disposed.  From  the  great  influence  of  Captain  Brant,  not 
only  with  the  Six  Nations,  but  over  all  the  Indian  nations^ 
it  was  deemed  an  important  point  to  persuade  him  to  attend  the 
anticipated  Council  at  Philadelphia.  Great  efforts  were  accor 
dingly  made  for  the  attainment  of  that  object. 

•  The  first  invitation  was  given  by  Colonel  Pickering  by  letter. 
Apprehending,  however,  that  a  mere  invitation  would  not  be. 
a  sufllcient  inducement  for  the  veteran  chief  to  undertake  the 
journey,  the  Secretary  of  War,  on  the  20th  of  December,  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  the  well-knpwn  Indian  missionary,, 
requesting  him  to  repair  from  OnVida  to  Genesee,  to  meet  the 
chie&  of  the  Six.  Nations  who  were  going  to  Philadelphia,  and- 
conduct  them  thither.    Arriving  at  that  place,  Mr.  Kirkland 
was  instructed  to  write  to  Captain  Brant  in  his  own  name,  and. 
dispatch  messengers,  assuring  him  of  his  welcome  reception  by 
the  government  of  the  United  States,  and  pledging  himself  for . 
his  personal  safety.    These  steps  were  promptly  taken  by  Mr. . 
Kirkland.  to  whom  Captain  Brant  wrote  a  reply,  declining  the 
invitation — ^for  what  reasons,  as  this  letter  seems  not  to  have . 
been  preserved,  can  only  be  inferred  firom  the  subsequent  cor- 
respondence of  the  Secretary  of  War  and  Mr.  Kirkland.    By  a . 
letter  from  the  former,  it  appears  that  the  chief  thought  the  in- , 
vitation  not  sufficiently  formal.    By  a  letter  from  Mr.  Kirklandi 
also  addressed  to  the  chief  himself,  it  would  seem  that  the  latter 
was  apprehensive  that,  should  he  imdertake  the  journey,  the 
American  government  would  expect  him  to  travel  like  the  com- 
mon herds  of  Indians  who  frequently,  as  now,  were  in  the  habit 
of  visiting  the  capital  of  the  Republic, — and  who  are  usually 
led  through  the  country  in  a  drove  by  a  single  conductor 
Such,  however,  was  not  the  intention  of  the  government,  as  will 
more  fiiUy  appear  by  the  following  correspondence:-^ 
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Rev.  Mk.  Bli&»!;an0  to  OAPTArif  Brant.  (ExtHact.) 

«  Genesee,  February  17, 1792. 
•  #  #•#  #  •  ♦ 

^  My  dear  and  worthy  firiend,  it  is  not  in  my  power,  at  this 
it&tant,  even  to  attempt  such  a  reply  to  your  letter  by  Dr.  Al- 
1^  as  it  justly  merits.  Suffice  it  to  say,  it  was  not  in  my  idea 
that  you  should  be  crowded  into  the  con^any  of  all  the  old 
chie&,  and  dragged  along  promiscuously  with  them  through 
the  proposed  tour  to  Philadelphia.  No,  Sir ;  the  respect  I  haira 
lot  your  character  and  happiness  would  have  spumed  at  the 
thbught  Dr.  Allen  was  apprised  of  this,  and  directed  to  ac 
quaint  you  with  my  instructions  relative  to  the  same.  You 
need,  Sir,  be  under  no  apprehensions  of  any  neglect,  or  want  ot 
proper  attention  on  my  part,  in  the  proposed  tour,  or  of  a  cordial 
Inception  upon  your  arrival  at  the  seat  of  government  Pardoa 
me,  if  I  say  you  will  have  occasion  much  more  to  fear  the  op- 
posite extreme.  There  are  so  many  matters  of  importance  rela- 
tive to  the  Indians  upon  which  I  have  a  desire  to  converse  with 
you,  that  I  cannot  willingly  relinquish  the  idea  of  a  personal  in- 
terview. 

^  Believe  me,  my  dear  friend,  that  your  honor  and  happiness^ 
aB  well  as  the  cause  of  humanity,  have  a  share  of  my  affection 
ahd  concern.  It  is  very  possible  I  may  be  partial  in  your  &vor 
by  reason  of  your  rescuing  my  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  late 
"^ar,  which  instance  I  can  never  forget,  and  have  thousands  of 
times  mentioned  to  your  praise. .  I  cannot  but  flatter  myself 
firom  the  sensibility  of  soul  you  possess,  that  you  will  so  adjust 
your  domestic  affairs  as  to  honor  me  with  a  short  visit  in  this 
viciiiity  next  Spring,  should  I  return  here  at  that  season ;  and 
should  you,  upon  mature  deliberation,  conclude  to  come  down 
sooher,  General  Chapin  and  Dr.  Allen  will  be  ready  to  wait  qxl 
you  wherever  3r6u  please  to  go.  Excuse  the  abruptness  with 
which  I  close,  being  much  crowded — wishing  you  every  form 
of  happiness,  believe  me  to  be,  in  great  truth  and  esteem, 
'^Dear  Sir,  your  affectionate  friend 
*^  And  very  humble  serv^ 

<<  S.  KiRKLAND. 

«  CU.  J.  Brant. 

^V.  a.    Pl«aae  mneniber  soe  respectftdfy tb  Dr.  &errand 
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his  lady,  I  aia  eoioeediiigif  sdicy  for  die  dotoHiaa  of  nif  ftoc 
m^  letter,  which  deprived  me  df  the  happmess  of  a^penduV 
iBt^rview.  I  hope  this  will  be  delivered  by  the  beater's  owi^ 
handy  your  friend,  Captain  Hendricks'' 

Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Mr.  Kirkl^nd  was  thus  endeavor- 
ing to  persuade  the  chief  to  comply  with  the  request  of  the  go* 
Temment  in  this  matter,  the  Secretary  of  War  addressed  directs 
ly  to  him  a  letter  as  full,  courteous,  and  fonnal;  as  the  most  &8ti- 
dious  diplomatist  could  have  desired: — 

The  Secretary  op  War  to  Captain  Brant. 

''Philadelphia,  February  2Sth,  1792. 
Sir, 

^  Colonel  Pickering,  who  had  some  communications  with  tha 
Senecas  and  others  of  the  Six  Nations,  during  the  last  two  years, 
was  duly  authorised  to  invite  you  to  visit  this  city,  in  order  to 
consult  you  upon  the  best  means  of  civilizing  and  advaSN^ing 
the  happiness  of  the  Indians.  Some  information  has  been  re 
cdotly  received  from  Mr.  Kirkland,  intimatmg  your  disposition 
ta  perform  the  visit,  but  declining  to  do  it  upon  the  fblrmer  invi 
lalion,  as  not  being  sufficiently  explicit; 

^  I  now  repeat  to  you  this  invitation,  accompanied  with  a: 
wish  that  you  would  repair  to  this  city,  being  the  seat  of  the 
American  government ;  and  I  can  assure  you  that  the  Presi- 
dent <^  the  United  States  will  be  highly  gratified  by  receiving 
and  conveisii%  with  a  chief  of  such  eminence  as  you  are,  on 
d  subject  so  interesting  and  important  to  the  human  race. 

"  This  invitation  is  given  to  you  from  the  fairest  motives. 
The  President  of  the  United  States  is  conscious  of  the  purest 
diq;K)rition  to  promote,  generally,  the  wel&re  of  the  Indians ;  andf 
be  fltttters  Mmsetf  that  proper  occasions  only  are  wanting  to  im- 
press them  with  the  tiDth  of  Ais  assertion,  fie  considers  your 
mfaid  merer  enlightened  than  theirs,  and  he  hopes  that  your  heart 
is  filled  with  a  true  desire  to  serve  the  essential  interests  of  your 
countrjrmen.  The  United  States,  much  against  the  inclination 
of  the  government,  are  engagect  in  hostilities  with  some  of  the 
western  Indians.  We,  on  our  parts,  have  entered  intor  it  with 
reluctance,  and  consider  it  as  a  war  of  necessity ;  and  not,  a»  is 
mipposed,  and  industriously  propagated,  by  many,,  for  the  pw- 
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pose  of  accmmdating  taoie  land  than  has  been  ceded  by  the 
teeatjr  with  the  Indiana,  aince  the  peace  with  Great  Britain.  We 
are  desirous  of  bringing  it  to  a  conclusion,  not  ^m  any  appre- 
hension as  to  a  favorable  result,  because,  by  a  comparison  of  for- 
ces and  resources,  however  troublesome  a  perseverance  therein 
may  be  to  us,  it  must  be  utter  destruction  to  the  hostile  Indians. 
We  are  desirous,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  of  avoiding  such  a 
catastrophe. 

"  This  is  the  main  business  which  will  be  mentioned  to  you 
on  the  part  of  the  United  States ;  and  it  is  an  object  worthy  of 
the  best  cultivated  head  and  heart.  If  you  should  enter  into  this 
view,  Mr.  Kirkland  has  .directions  to  concert  with  you  the  most 
satisfactory  mode  of  your  performing  the  journey.  The  nature 
of  the  case  will  show  the  necessity  of  your  coming  without  de- 
lay, if  you  incline  to  accept  the  invitation. 

« I  am,  Sir, 

«H.  Knox. 

••  To  Capt.  Joseph  BrarUP 

This  letter  Was  enclosed  by  General  Knox  to  Mr.  Kirkland, 
who  was  assured  that  the  <<  presence  of  Captain  &ant  in  Phila* 
delphia  was  considered  of  great  importance."  Mr.  Kirkland  was 
accordingly  enjoined  <<  to  spare  no  pains  in  endeavoring  to  in- 
^duce  him  to  come,"  and  <<to  arrange  with  him  the  most  satis* 
<^  factory  mode  of  travelling — to  make  it  as  flattering  to  him  as 
^  might  be,  and  to  accompany  him."  Mr.  Kirkland  despatched 
the  letter  of  the  Secretary  immediately  to  Colod^l  Gordon,  al 
Niagara,  by  the  hand  of  Dr.  Allen,  with  a  request  that  it  might 
be  transmitted  by  the  Colonel  to  its  place  of  destination — Grand 
Biver.  But  Mr.  Kirkland's  messenger  disclosed  to  Colonel 
Gordon  the  contents  of  the  package,  thereby  enabling  that  ofll« 
cer  to  exert  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  mind  of  the  chie( 
if  he  chose  to  do  so.  The  result  was,  that,  accompanying  the 
Secretarjr's  letter.  Captain  Brant  received  the  fidlowing  comnui- 
nication: — 

Colonel  Gordon  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Niagara,  iQth  March,  1792. 
"  My  Dear  Friend, 
**  The  packet  which  I  now  send  you  was  brought  here  by  a 
Doctor  Allen,  from  Canadasago.    I  do  not  kifow  the  cont^itsi 
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fiucther,  than  the  bearer  tells  me  ittis  a  letler  firom  the  Secietary 
at  War  of  the  United  States,  inyiting  you  to  Philadelphia  oi» 
business  of  consequence. 

^  Your  own  good  sense  will  best  dictate  the  answ^  vou  ought 
to  give. 

'^  Should  it  have  a  reference  to  the  bringing  about  a  peaoa 
with  the  Western  Indiana,  I  cannot  conceive  ihax  Philadelphia 
is  the  place  where  a  conference  of  so  much  ittoment  ought  to  be 
held ;  as  it  is  evident  none  of  the  Western  Indians,  whose  dearest 
interests  are  concerned  in  the  ev^nt,  can  be  present ;  and  if  any 
steps  are  taken  by  the  Six  Nations  without  their  concurrenoe,  it 
is  much  to  be  feared  it  will  give  rise  to  jealoui^s^  which  may  be> 
attended  with  disagreeable  consequences  hereafter. 

^  If  the  United  States  have  at  kvigth  seriously  determined  to 
do  justice  to,  and  make  peace  with,  the  Western  Indians,  a  ge- 
neral council  should  be  convened  in  some  convenient  situation, 
where  deputies  firom  all  the  nations  concerned,  as  well  as  com- 
missioners on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  can  be 
assembled.  The  views  of  all  parties  would  then  be  clearly  de- 
fined ;  an  accurate  boundary  ascertained ;  past  acts  of  hostility 
be  buried  in  oblivion ;  and  such  measures  adopted  as  would 
tend  to  establish  permanent  peace  and  firiendship  on  a  solid  and 
ecpiitable  basis. 

^  In  the  many  conversations  we  have  had  on  this  subject,  wc 
have  generally  agreed,  that  firom  the  line  of  conduct  the  United 
States  have  hitherto  pursued,  it  did  not  appear  that  they  had  this 
object  seriously  in  view ;  and  I  am  sorry  to  observe,  fiY)m  the 
mode  of  proceeding  on  the  present  occasion,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  they  have  not  yet  seen  their  error. 

*<  In  almost  every  transaction  they  have  had  with  the  Six  Nar 
tions  during  the  course  of  the  last  two  years,  there  has  appear-- 
ed  a  duplicity  and  inconsistency,  on  which  it  is  impossible  to 
put  a  liberal  construction. 

<<  The  Six  Nations,  in  Uie  present  critical  situatioki  of  affiiirs 
with  their  western  brethren,  ought  to  be  exceedingly  cautious- 
bow  they  involve  themselves  dther  one  way  or  aaotW.  Great 
Britain  is  at  peace  with  the  United  States,  and  it  is  therefore 
anxiously  wished  that  her  firiends,  the  Indians  in  general,  should 
be  so  likewise ;  every  advice  which  has  been  given  to  them  had 
that  object  in  view ;  and  I  still  hope  the  period  is  at  no  groil 
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«qpiiteUe  terms,  aod  to  tfienultml  satfaftctkm  of  aU  parties 

<<  I  have  thus,  my  dear  friend,  been  mduoed  to  give  yoa  rajr 
invade  opinion  on  the  {Mi^ait  oocamon^  and  I  am  ftdly  persuad- 
ed you  will  pursue  a  line  of  conduct  that  will  desenre  tM 
approbatioii  of  jrour  brethren  and  friends; 

^  Accept  my  sincere  good  wistos,  and  betievefiie,  wiA^  nmeft 
mgard,  yonr  friend^ 

"A.  GoRDOir. 
^P.  &  I  understand  some  of  the  Senecas^  from  Buffido  Greek 
■re  gone  to  Philaddlphia  on  Colonel  Pickering^  fontier  invte^ 
tioDi  which,  I  am  told,  causes  much  uneasiness  in  the  viUiffetr 

"A»€k 
''Gafitm  Joseph  Btant,  Orand  Rhm.'' 

This  was  certainly  an  artful  communication.  His  Majesty^ 
commander  at  Niagara  was  desirous  that  peace  ^(hiUL  be  reetot** 
ed  between.the  Indians  and  the  United  Stales,  but  takes  caie  not* 
to  omit  the  ofi^repeated  insinuations  of  injustice  and  bad  &ith  oa 
the  part  of  the  latter  toward  the  former.  In  one  word,  notwith 
standing  his  pacific  protestations,  Colonel  Gordon  was  desirous 
of  peace  only  through  the  ageQcy  of  British  intervention,  and- 
his  present  purpose  was,  to  prevent  the  influential  chief  of  ikm 
Mohawks  from  visiting  the  seat  of  the  American  government 
Notwithstanding  the  Colonel's  letter,  however,  the  chief  address, 
ed  the  following  conditional  ttcoeptance  of  the  invitation  to  th«^ 
Secretary  of  War : — 

CijBTAiK  Bbant  to  Qbubral  Knoi* 

*»NtM9H,  March  27^,  179S. 

^Ymm  of  the  2Stii  of  Fetouary  I  h«ve  the  pleasure  ## 
acknowledging  the  receipt  o^  and  ent^tain  the  highest  sense  eC 
te  b(m«r  dono'nis  by  the  invitation  and  fliBiltering  c<mi|4imdnt 
oontidiied  therein*  Ris  »  visit  I  hove  long  beei^  desirous  of  mdD- 
ilig,  and  tbo  tmid  now  semns^  not  to  be  far  distozit  when  llial 
desire  will  be  aceompUsfaed.  Visiting  you  as  an  individbiafy 
\|ioa)d  be  by  no  tneans  tending  to  the  accomplishing  any  gooir 
elid,  as  these  meetings  moMi  show  that  have  hitherto  been  held 
people  Aoi^^mtiaBt  lif  tb»  naliett  in  general  to  fraasattt' 
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iil^8immB.  I  Aoiild^^m^farerwifdi  to  viiit  ycmyrvopt^  wUbaoiae 
power  that  will  enable  me  to  speak  with  certainty  ^a^to  whatrl 
-muf-aaaettj  Bad  not  escort  what .1,  «t  tiw  saaaoe  time,  most  well 
iknow  would  be  l^y  no  means  apfNrorad  of.  This  W  "been  loo 
(«iuoh  the  case  of ,  late  years,  and  in  my  ^opinion  is  principally 
rtbe  cause  of  the  present  disturbances.  An  explanation  of  griev- 
aoces  it  is-absoliately.neoessiury  should  be  mt^e,  and  that  to  the 
beadof  the  Uiiitod  States,  &»»  whom  I  entertain, not  tbe^small- 
,eBt  doubt  but  justice  will  be  gi^n  wbeje  due.  To  accomplish 
imch  desifable  ends  as^ci^^Iization  and  pQace<-Q^ing,iQoe;iK^- 
tions  on  my  part  shall  be  wanting ;  and  thoii^a  i^irrumstanoes 
render  it  impossible  for.fn0 ttp<do  myself  the  honor  ot  accepting 
the^lHinlation  at  present,  as  I  cannot  say  whether  tlie  western 
nations  would  approve  of  it,  I  stiall  neTertheless^iaspfitdi  mes- 
sengers immediately  to  the  Miamis,  with  your  invitation,  to  have 
the  opim<m  of  &e  peofde  there,  who,  I  have  no  great  reason  to 
.^appose  otherwise  than  that  ^ey'll  approve  of  my  going,  and 
very  possibly  invest  ms  witii  such  powers  as  will  give  energy 
4o  what  I  aaay  do. 

*^  My  messengers,  I  ^mfqpose,  will  return  here  in  about  thir^ 
4KfBf  wita  when,  I  shall  lemain  at  home.  If  visiting  you  after 
/tfiat  would  not  be  too  late  to  answer  the. good  end  intended,  I 
•hall  endeavor  to  accomf^h  my  wished-&r  journey— at  Iciast 
if  I  may  hear  from  y<m  in  answer  to  this,  ere  that  pcwiod. 
«Iam,Sir, 

^<Withe»teeDi, 

•  «  Years,  Ac, 

iBOBBediately  on  theTeeeipt  of  this  kmr  at  the  War  Depart 
tteut,  Cteneral  Israel  Cha|^,  of  Oenceee,  was  appointed  a  D» 
-fvty'InidUan  Agent  ^  by  Ae  President,  with  instirudions  totrant- 
«dt  tile  fallowing  communieatian  to  Gaptam>  Brant,  and  mdn 
afimeedfiil  pmparations'fcT  his  journey : — 

The  Secbetabt  op  War  to  CxirrAiN  Brawt 

«AiirtZ2?d,1792. 
«*.Sn :  I  have  leomnsd. your  l^toc«i'itfia.21lth  otMBXtk^fml^ 
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poning  your  visit  to  this  city  until  a  period  of  thirty  days  af- 
ter that  date. 

**  I  r^et  exceedingly  the  existence  of  any  circumstance  which 
suspended  your  visit.  But  as  the  dispositions  of  the  President 
of  the  United  States  remain  the  same,  as  to  the  objects  mentioned 
in  my  former  letter,  I  can  with  great  truth  assure  you  that  your 
visit  at  the  time  you  have  proposed,  will  be  cordially  received. 

«  General  Chapin,  who  is  appointed  an  agent  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions, will  either  accompany  yt>u  to  this  city,  or  he  will  obtain 
some  other  person  for  that  purpose,  as  shall  be  agreed  ivpoa  be- 
tween you  and  him. 

<'  I  am,  &c  Sec. 

"BLKnox 

^  To  Captain  Joseph  BrantP 

Pending  this  correspondence,  however,  the  proposed  confid- 
ence with  a  deputation  of  the  Six  Nations,  referred  to  in  the 
postscript  of  CJolonel  Gtordon's  letter,  took  place  in  Philadelphia. 
It  was  begun  on  the  13th  of  March,  and  protracted  until  ^ear 
the  close  of  April.  Fifty  sachems  were  present,  and  the  visit 
resulted  to  the  mutual  satisfiu^tion  of  the  parties.  In  addition 
to  arrangements  upon  other  subjects,  the  delegations  agreed  to 
perform  a  pacific  mission  to  the  hostile  Indians,  and  endeavor 
to  persuade  them  to  peace.  But  such  were  their  dilatory  move- 
ments, that  they  did  not  depart  from  Bufiedo  for  the  Miamis  un- 
til the  middle  of  September.  At  the  head  of  this  embassage  was 
that  &st  friend  of  the  United  States,  the  Corn-planter. 
•  In  regard  to  the  mission  of  Captain  Brant,  in  addition  to 
the  dissuasions  of  Colonel  Gordon,  strenuous  efforts  were  made 
by  the  official  friends  of  the  chief  at  Montreal,  to  prevent  his 
visit  to  the  federal  capital.  On  the  1st  of  May  he  was  addressed 
by  Mr.  Jos<)ph  Giew,  an  officer  under  Sir  John  Jofmson,  ex^ 
pressing  much  satisfaction  at  the  refusal  of  the  first  invitatioB 
by  Captain  Brant,  and  advising  the  chief  of  the  preparations  the 
Americans  were  making  for  another  Indian  campaign.  The 
following  passage  occurs  in  this  letter : — "  I  see  they  expect  to 
<'  have  an  army  of  about  five  thousand  men,  besides  three  troops 
"  of  horse.  By  the  advertisements  for  supplies  of  provisions, 
<<  d&c,  it  seems  this  army  will  not  be  able  to  move  before  the 
*<  litst  of  July.    What  attempts  Wilkinson  and  Hamtramck  may 
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^make  with  the  militia,  is  uncertain.  Our  friends  ought  to 
"  be  on  their  guard,  I  long  to  know  what  they  think  in  Eng- 
"  land  of  the  victory  gained  over  St.  Clair's  army.''*  On  the 
23d  of  May,  Brant  advised  Mr.  Chew  that  he  had  accepted  the 
invitation  ;t  and  on  the  19th  of  June,  the  latter  gentleman  re- 
plied— expressing  his  i^grets  that  several  of  his  letters  to  the 
Chief  had  not  been  received  prior  to  his  taking  that  resolution. 
Mr.  Chew,  who  doubtless  expressed  the  views  of  Sir  John  John- 
son and  the  Executive  government  of  the  province,  tliought  the 
Captain  should  not  have  accepted  such  an  invitation  without 
previously  knowing  the  wishes  of  the  King,  in  regard  to  the 
means  of  bringing  about,a  peace  between  the  Americans  and 
the  Indians.  In  the  same  letter  he  also  announces  to  "his 
namesake,"  as  he  calls  the  Captain,  that  a  Mr.  Hammond  was 
on  his  way  to  the  Indian  country,  charged  with  an  offer  of  his 
Majesty's  mediation.t 

The  necessary  arrangements  having  been  adjusted,  the  jour- 
ney was  commenced  eaxlyin  June.  General  Chapin  not  being 
able  to  accompany  the  Chief  to  the  seat  of  government,  he  was 
attended  by  the  General's  son,  and  by  Doctor  Allen,  and  two 
body  servants  of  his  own — all  mounted.  Their  route  from 
Niagara  to  Albany  was  taken  through  the  Mohawk  Valley.  At 
Palatine,  by  previous  invitation,  the  Captain  visited  Major  James 
Cochran,  who  had  then  recently  established  himself  in  that 
place.  But  the  feelings  of  the  inhabitants  had  become  so  em- 
bittered against  him  during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and  such 
threats  were  uttered  by  some  of  the  Germans,  of  a  determina- 
tion to  take  his  life,  that  it  was  deemed  prudent  for  him  privately 
to  leave  the  inn,  where  his  friend  Major  Cochran  was  then  at 
lodgings,  and  sleep  at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Peter  Schuyler  in  the 
neighborhood,  where  he  would  be  less  likely  to  be  assailed.  He 
did  so,  and  the  next  morning  pursued  his  joumey.§  With  .this 
exception,  he  was  well  received  at  every  point  of  his  journey. 
His  arrival  in  New- York  was  thus  announced  in  the  newspa- 
pers : — ^^  On  Monday  last  arrived  in  this  city,  from  his  setde- 
"  ment  on  Grand  River,  on  a  visit  to  some  of  his  fronds  in  this 
*<  quarter.  Captain  Joseph  Brant  of  the  British  army,  the  famous 
^Mohawk  chief  who  so  eminently  distinguished  himself  during 

*  Original  letters  among  the  Brant  papen.  t  Idem.  {  Idem. 

§  Letter  of  Blajor  Cochran  to  the  aathor.  • 
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^tbeslote  war  astbe  milUary  leader  of  ttlw: Six  fiblipn^  We 
<f  Hie  intbnned  tbat.ba  intends  to  vi9it  jthe  joit^fof  Philadelphia, 
<< aiul'pay  his  respects  to  the  Piesid^it  of  tl^  Unii^  States." 

He  arriyed  in  Philadelphia  on  the  20th  of  Juoe,  wberethe  ims 
•announced  in  terms  yery  similar  to  the  abpve|.and  received. by 
ihe  Government  with  marked  attention.  Out  few  memorials  of 
Ahis  visit  have  beoi  preserved.  The  President  announced  his 
arrival  in  req>detMterms,,onthe.21stof  JuBe,iUia}eUerf«M^^ 
^  to  Gouvemeur  Morris ;  and  .he  i^>eaks,of  the  oircumsttfice 
again  in  a  subsequent  letter,  Uit  makes  no  allumon  to  the  result 
vof  his  interviews  with  him.  No  doubt^ strong  efforts  wei^imde, 
^iiotonly  to  engi^  his  active  interposition  with  the  Indians  to 
bring  about  a  peace,  but  likewise  to  win  him.  over  permanently 
to  the  interests  of  the  United  JStates.  In  a  letter  subeequ^itly 
addressedby  Captain  Brant  to  the CountdePuisy,*  in  regard  to  h^ 
difficulties  with  the  British  government  touching;  the  title  to  the 
•Grand  ftiver  territory,  while  pleading  the  diLims  of  his  Indians 
to  the  .favorable  consideration  of  the  Crown^  .and  repelling  cer- 
tain cliarges  of  selfishness  which  had  been  bruited  respectiiig 
himself,  the  following  passage  occurs  ion  the  sul^t  of  tbe|m>- 
poBals  made  to  him  by  ^  American  Jixecntive : — ^^  I  am  sorry 
><^  to  find  that  my  peraeverance  in  endeavoring  to  obtain  oar 
'<  rights,  has  caused  unjust  surmises  to  be  iormed  al  my  inten- 
^<  tions,  notwithstanding  the  many  evident  psroQ&  I  have  shown 
^'  of  jny.  integrity  and  steady  attachment  to  the  British  interest 
^'Mbd  1  not  been  actuated  by  motives  of  honor,  and  preferred 
^the  interests  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  credit  of  my  natian,  to  my 
^^>own  private  weliarei,  thfice  weie  seveisal  allurements  of  gain 
<<  ofl^red  me  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  when  J 
'^  was  at  Philadelphia,  during  the  time  the  Shawanese  and  other 
**  tribes  maintained  a  war  against  them.  I  was  offered  a  thou* 
^sand  guineas  down,^  and  to  have  the  half-pay  and  pension  I 
^receive  from  Great  Britain  donbled,  merely  on  condition  that  I 

*  The  Coant  de  Puifj  was  one  of  the  Frendi  nobles  driven  into  exile  by  the  re- 
solution of  1789.  He  sobsoquendj  held  a  oomimssion  as  Lieotenaot  Gkneial  m 
^Bntisbaenne^  and  oomaMideda  dstecfameotof  the  atnjgianta  in  the  ftuiboniD 
axpeditkm.  Receivini;  a  giant  of  land  in  Canada  ffom  the  Bi^ilith  crown,  as  did  ae- 
Yeral  of  the  exiles,  t|ie  Count  came  OTer,  and  resided  for  a  time  near  Niagara.  Doiw 
ing  this  period  he  formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Captain  Brant,  who  corre- 
•poiided  Mtiih  him  after  his  return  to  Eng^d.  The  Copot  re^ed  somewhere  in  tiio 
ns^hhorhood  of  London  until  hb  deitfhy.  which  happened  mavxjears.afbrw^ni 
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^^fnmld  use  tn^ endeavors  to  bring  about ^  peace.  But  tbtol 
^rejected.  Iconsidered  it  might  be  detpitnental  to  the*  BntfM 
<<  int^ests,  as  also  to  the  advantage  and  credit  of  the  Indtdn  ntfJ 
^tionsy  until  the  Amerieans  sfeoutd  make  the^  neeessarjr  conoes^- 
^  sions.  Aftortvmrd  I  was  o3ered  the  pre-emption  right  k>  Isod^ 
^  to  the  amoant  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  omtency  of  tb«' 
^  United  States,  and  fifteen  hundred' dollars*  per  annum.  TtA» 
^ I  considered  as' inoonsislent  with  the  {nrinciples  of  ho»^  tortw 
*^ceive,  as  by  accepting  of  any  of  tl^se  oS^  they  might 
^^)ect  me  to  aet  contrary  to  his  Majesty's  interest  and  the 
^honor  of  our  nations,*  and  fix>m* the  repeated  assurances  ci 
^hk  Majesty^  representatiTes,  I  had  full  confidence  his^bountf 
«  would  never  ML" 

But  Hotwirtistanding  his  reftisal  of  these  prDpositions,  the  result 
of  the  interview  seems  at  the  trme  to  have  bedn  mutual  satis-' 
fiM^tion.  The  true  causes  of  the  war  with  the  western  Indians 
Were  explained  to  him ;  and  great  pams  were  taken  by  the  Pre-^ 
sident  and  Secretary  of  War  to  impress  upon  his  mind  the  sin* 
ctire  desire  of  the  United  States  to  cultivate  th^  most  mnicaUe 
relations  with  the  sons  of  the  forest,  of  any  and  every  tribe.  In 
the  end,  the  Chief  was  induced  to  undertake  a  mission  of  peaoe 
to  the  Miamis,  for  which  purpose  he  was  furnished  with  an^Ie 
iftstructions  by  the  Secretary  of  War.  Most  emphaticdly  wmt 
he  enjoined  to  undeceive  the  Indians  in  regard  to  their  appre^ 
hensionsthat  the  United  States  were  seeking  to  wrest  from 
Aera  finrther  portions  of  their  lands.  On  this  point  the  Gk>v«r!H 
ment  solemnly  disclaimed  the  design  of  taking  a  foot  more  tlmi 
had  been  ceded  in  the  treaty  of  Muskingmn  in  1T89.  The  €M6f 
left  Philadelphia  about  the  1st  of  July,  on  which  occasion  the 
Secretary  of '  War  wrote  to  Genera!  (%apin,  among  otfier  thki^ 
as  follows  :-»••«  Oaptain  Branf  s  visit  will,  I  flatter  myself  bopro* 
''ductive  of  great  satisfaction  to  himself,  by  being  made  aoquainl^ 
<<ed  with  th^  humane  views  of  the  President  of  the  Uitiited 
*•  States."  To  Govftmor  Clinton  the  Secretary  likewisb  wrote 
as  fblliJws : — *^  Captain  Brant  appears  to  be  a  juchcious  and  sdnsH 
"  ble  man.  I  flatter  myself  his  journey  will  be  satisfactory  to 
^  himself  and  beneficial  to  the  United  States.*^ 

The  Chief  returned  by  the  same  route,  lingering  a  few  dayi 
in  New*Tork,  where  he  was  visited  by  some  of  the  most  disdff* 
guished  gentlemen  in  the  city.    It  has  been  mentioned,  a  fe# 
VOL.  II.  32 
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pages  back,  that  Brant  was  apprehensive  of  some  attempt  upon 
Us  life  in  the  Mohawk  Valley.  Indeed,  he  had  been  informed 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  for  him  to  traverse  that  section  of  coun- 
try, lest  some  real  or  £wcied  wrong,  connected  with  the  war  oi 
die  Revolution,  should  be  avenged  by  assassination.  Nor  were 
these  apprehensions  groundless ;  for  while  resting  in  New- York, 
he  ascertwied  that  he  had  not  only  been  pursued  from  the  Ger- 
man Flatts,  but  that  the  pursuer  was  then  in  the  city  watching 
for  an  o^^rtunity  to  effect  his  purpose.  The  name  of  this  pur- 
suer was  Dygert  Several  members  of  tus  fether's  family  had 
fallen  in  the  battle  of  Oriskany,  fifteen  years  before,  and  this  man 
had  deliberately  determined  to  put  the  leader  of  the  Indian  war- 
riors to  death  in  revenge.  Brant's  lodgings  were  in  Broadway,* 
where  be  was  visited,  among  others,  by  Colonel  .Willett  and 
Colonel  Morgan  Lewis,  both  of  whom  he  had  met  in  the  field  of 
battle  in  years  gone  by.  While  in  conversation  with  these  gen- 
tlemen, he  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  Dygert's  pursuit,  and 
expressed  some  apprehensions  at  the  result,  should  he  be  attack 
ed  unawares.  Before  hb  remarks  were  concluded,  glancing  his 
quick  eye  to  the  window,  he  exclaimed, "  there  is  Dygert  now !" 
True  enough,  the  fellow  was  then  standing  in  the  street,  watch 
ing  the  motions  of  his  intended  victim.  Colonel  Willett  imme- 
diately descended  into  the  street,  and  entered  into  a  conversation 
with  Dygert,  charging  his  real  business  upon  him,  which  he 
did  not  deny.  "  Do  you  know,"  asked  Willett, "  that  if  you  kill 
that  savage,  you  will  be  hanged  ?"  <<  Who,"  replied  the  ignorant 
Gierman,  <'  would  hang  me  for  killing  an  Indian  ?"  <<  You  wiU 
see,"  rejoined  the  Colonel ;  "  if  you  execute  your  purpose,  you 
« may  depend  upon  it  you  will  be  hanged  up  imm^ately." 
This  was  presenting  the  case  in  a  new  aspect  to  Dygert,  who, 
until  that  moment,  seemed  to  suppose  that  he  couJ4  kill  an  In- 
dian with  as  much  propriety  in  a  time  of  peace  as  in  war — ^in 
the  streets  of  New- York  as  well  as  in  legal  battle  in  the  woods. 
After  deliberating  a  few  moments,  he  replied  to  Colonel  Willett, 
thai  if  such  was  the  law,  he  would  give  it  up  and  return  home4' 

•  Tlie  old  wooden  building  where  the  City  Hotel  now  stands. 

t  These  ptiticultrs  have  recently  been  communicated  to  the  author  in  a  conTersa- 
tkm  with  the  yenerable  GU)Temuf,  then  Colonel  Lewis,  and  confirmed  by  a  letterfrom 
|lfajor  Cochran,  with  whom  Brant  conversed  on  the  subject  Indeed  the  hostflity  of 
Ik*  Moha.wk-Gknnans  toward  all  Indians,  after  the  dose  of  the  war^  was  de^  and 
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He  did  so,  and  Che  Mohawk  chief  shortly  afterward  reached  Nia- 
^gara  in  safety. 

Independently  of  the  proposed  mediation  of  Captain  Brant, 
the  Government  of  the  United  States,  in  its  great  solicitude  to 
prevent  the  effusion  of  blood,  had  employed  a  large  number  of 
messengers  of  peace,  among  whom,  in  addition  to  the  fifty  chieft 
of  the  Six  Nations  already  mentioned,  were  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hecke- 
welder.  General  Rufus  Putnam,  Colonel  Hardin,  Major  True- 
man,  and  a  man  named  Freeman.  The  celebrated  Hendrick 
chief  of  the  Stockbridge  Indians,  was  also  employed  upon  the' 
same  service.  It  is  possible  that  Captain  Brant  was  not  well 
pleased  at  the  appointment  of  so  large  a  number  of  pacifica- 
tors— ^rery  naturally  preferring  the  honor  of  being  the  sole 
agent  of  terminating  the  war.  It  would  have  been  no  inconside- 
rable subject  of  boasting,  to  be  enabled  to  say  "  Alone  I  did  it  P' 
Hence,  we  may  reasonably  infer,  the  tone  of  the  annexed  letter, 
addressed  to  the  Secretary  of  War  by  Captain  Brant  on  his 
arrival  at  Niagara — a  fitting  occasion  for  writing  it  having  been 
flimished  by  the  murder  of  Major  Trueman.* 

imivereal.  The  author  well  remembera  a  pensioner  living  in  the  neighborhood  of  the 
Tillage  of  Hcrkjincr,  named  Hartmann,  who,  some  years  after  tite  war,  deliberate- 
\j  killed  an  Indian  at  the  German  Flatts,  moved  only  by  his  rerolationary  thirst  for 
rengeance.  Hartmann,  it  is  true,  bad  been  grievously  hacked  and  wounded  by  tka 
Indians,  so  that  he  was  disabled  fjrom  labor  (or  life.  He  was  a  very  ignorant  man,, 
uid  thought  it  no  harm  to  kill  an  Indian  at  any  time.  Happening  one  day,  in  after 
yaars,  to  fall  in  with  a  son  of  the  forest,  he  persuaded  the  savage  to  let  him  examine 
his  rifle.  The  moment  be  obtained  the  weapon,  he  dropped  slowly  behind,  an4 
■hot  his  confiding  companion.  He  was  arrested  and  carried  to  Johnstown  for  trial, 
but  the  investigation  was  so  managed  as  to  produce  an  acquittaL  The  ezcsse 
of  Hartmann  for  the  commission  of  the  deed,  was,  that  he  saw  the  Indian's  tobac- 
co-pouch, which  was,  as  he  s4id,  made  of  the  akin  of  a  child's  hand.  It  was,  pio- 
bably,  a  leather  glove  which  the  Indian  had  found. 

•  Three  of  th^  messengers  of  peace  above  mentioned,  Messrs.  Trueman,  Free* 
man,  and  Hardin,  were  murdered  by  the  Indians  during  that  seuon.  Formerly  no 
nations  on  earth  were  wont  to  respect  the  sacred  character  of  « the  man  of  peace" 
more  than  the  Indians.  But  they  had  now  become  treacherous  even  to  them.  They 
pleaded,  however,  the  example  of  the  whites,  who,  they  alleged,  paid  no  attentioii 
to  treaties  with  the  Indians,  but  treated  there  as  a  contemptible  race,  and  had  killed 
several  of  their  own  messengers  of  peace,  some  of  whom  were  chiefs. — Vide  Heck- 
owelder's  History  of  Indian  Nations,  chapter  xxL  President  Washington,  who  was 
then  at  Mount  Vernon,  announced  the  death  of  Hardin  and  Trueman,  together 
with  "the  harbingers  of  their  mission,"  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Jefierson,  Secrataiy  ol 
SUte,  on  the  23d  of  August  Eveiy  thmg  then  looked  hostile  at  the  west ;  added 
to  which  were  rising  difRcolties  with  the  Cherokeei,  occasioned,  as  wks  soppoeed^ 
by  the  intrigues  of  Spain.  **  If  Spain  is  really  intrigoiiig  with  tha  flontjhsni  lB<^aii%* 
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Q^Stf^n  Biuirr  xe  oras  Secrbta&y  <ip  War. 

**  Niagara,  26th  JWy,  1792,      , 

'<  Suiee  my  arrival  hei»i  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  say  that  imel* 
l^jence  reqpecting  M^jor  Trueman's  beinf^  killed  by  an  Indiaa 
hoy,  who  met  with  him  a  huntings  has  arrived.    This  will  in^ 
duce  you  to  recollect  what  passed  between  us  relative  to  mes- 
nag^  being  sent.    The  route  by  Presque  Isle  I  again  recom* 
XQfiXid  €L$  the  most  eligiUe ;  from  thence  keeping  along  the  lake- 
ta  the  Miamis,  at  which  place  the  chiefs  are  aptest  to  be  m^ 
with  ;  aijid  when  once  there,  they  are  safe.    Sending  such  num 
b^  of  xnesaengers  rather  makes  the  Indians  suspicious  of  your  in 
tentionS)  and  by  any  other  route  they  are  much  more  liable  ta 
meet  with  hunters.    There  are  now  great  numbers  of  Indiana 
collected,  and,  from  all  their  coimcils,  seem  determined  upon  a. 
new  boundary  line»    In  short,  they  are  all  saisible  that  what 
has  hith^to  been  dcme,  (whidi  I  fully  exjdained  to  you,)  was* 
ui^air ;  and  I  am  of  opinion,  peace  will  not  easily  be  establidied 
without  your  relinquishing  part  of  yoiu*  claim.    The  purchases 
were  all  made  from  men  who  had  no  right  to  sell,  and  who  are 
now  to  be  thanked  for  the  present  difficulties.* 
•  "  The  Seneoas  and  Seven  Nations  of  Canada  are  now  wait- 
ing at  Port  Erie  for  a  passage  for  Detroit,  on  their  way  to  the 
Miamis.    I  shall  be  able  to  go  up  by  the  next  trip  of  the  vesseL 
My  intention  and  wish  is  still  for  the  accom{Jishing  of  peace. 
'Tis  a  business  will  require  time ;  things  too  rashly  or  hastily 
agreed  upon,  seldom  have  the  effect  of  those  seriously  and  coolly 
rejected  on  ;  knowing  the  foundation  to  be  just,  and  the  bene*  . 
fits  that  will  arise  thereftom,  affi>rds  a  greater  space  for  forward^ 

ing  the  business. 

IP 

Mid  tWPpwideMl,  **I  tMUfwUKttAn  alroiig  enspiciong  that  there  is  a  ^ery  dear  hih 
deraCanding  ui  aM  thta  biutnesa  between  the  Ooorts  of  London  and  Madrid ;  and 
thpt  it  ia  cakxilMcd  to^heck,  as  far  aa  they  can,  the  rapid  increase,  extension,  and 
oaoaequenee  of  thia^oantiy  i  for  there  cannot  be  a  doubt  of  the  wishes  of  the  fbr^ 
niBr,  if  we  amy  judge  ftom  the  oondaet  of  its  officers,  to  preclude  any  icMreinemeni 
of^Ntfs  with  the  Western  Indiana,  and  to  embarrass  oiir  negotiations  with  them,  anj 
BMPa  than  thace  ia  of  their  tradera  and  aooie  others,  who  are  subject  to  thehr  govern* 
nMit,aidiac«»d  abetting  thcan  in  adsof  heatifity."— Xctfer  ofWmhingtm  toJ^ff^ 

*  The  writer  here  refers  to  the  tveaty  ef  Port  Banner,  which  the  great  majoritj  id 
tk»  Insane  ahraya  masntalnad  waa  munitfioriaed  bj  their  people^  and  tbarflibre  of  ne 
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«  After  ymimg  your  jrtftce  tmtil  my  arrivaa  here,  I  had  a  te- 

dicnis  journey.    Tte'  fttigue  is  d&tte  away  by  the  recollection  of 

the  politeness  and  attention  showed  me  by  your  officers  of  go- 

'vemment,  for  which  I  cannot  bnt  return  my  warmest  thanks, 

and  request  you  to  communicate  the  same.    If  any  return  should 

be  in  my  power  to  make,  I  shall  think  myself  particularly  happy. 

"And  am,  Sir, 

^  Yours,  &c. 

"  Jos.  Brant. 
«  TheSbcreiarp  of  WarJ' 

Apprehensive,  from  the  opposition  of  his  friends  to  his  Phila- 
delpbia  mission,  that  evil  reports^  might  have  been  circulated 
concerning  him,  and  distrust  of  his  fidelity  engendered  among 
the  upper  nations,  on  the  29th  of  July  the  Captain  wrote  to  his 
iriend  BfKee,  at  Detroit,  making  inquiries  as  to  that  and  various 
other  points,  and  also  with  a^iew  of  ascertaining  whether  his 
presence  would  be  acceptable  at  (he  then  approaching  council 
at  the  Miamis.  In  reply,  Colonel  M^ee  assured  him  that, 
<*  whatever  bad  birds  had  been  flying  about,"  the  opinions  of  the 
western  Indians  respecting  him  were  unchanged,  and  that  they 
were  anxious  for  his  presence  among  them,  to  aid  in  their  con- 
sultations'for  the  general  welfare.  In  r^^rd  to  the  murder  of 
the  American  messengers.  Colonel  M'Kee  said  they  were  killed 
by  a  banditti,  and  the  circumstance  was  regretted, — "  although 
<<  the  Indians  considered  that  the  messengers  had  been  sent  more 
«  with  a  view  to  gain  time,  and  lull  the  confederacy  into  a  fa- 
•'tal  security,  tlian  to  effect  a  peace,  since  they  have  proposed 
^no  other  terms  than  what  the  nations  rejected  at  first ;  and 
«you  must  be  perfetitly  sensible,*'  (added  Colonel  M'K.)  "that 
*'  after  two  successfiil  general  engagements,  in  which  a  great 
**deal  of  blood  has  been  spilt,  the  Indians  will  not  quietly  giire 
•*up  by  negotiation  what  they  have  been  contending  for  with 
^  their  lives  since  the  commencement  of  these  troubles.*'  Cap- 
tain Brant  baving  expressed  an  opinion  that  the  hostile  natidiis 
would  not  be  likely  to  move  again  untirthe  effect  of  farther  im- 
gotiation  shotild  be  known,  DFKee  replied,  that  the  Indians  did 
not  look  upon  "tfie  hostile  Tireparations"  of  thte  Americans, 
*such  *s  fdrming  posts  and  magazmes  in  the  heart  of  their 
^  country,  as  indicating  much  sincerity  on  their  part ;  nor  do 
tfthey  [the  Indians]  think  that  «ucli  utrijishonmis  would  tend 
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^  to  conciliate  or  cmiTince  them  that  the  Americans  wish  for 
'*  peace  on  any  reasonable  terms,  or  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
^  the  confederacy  the  beginning  of  last  year*  A  great  council 
<<  is  soon  to  be  held  at  the  Au  Glaize — the  chie&  not  judging  it 
^  proper  to  move  lower  down  at  present,  on  account  of  the  Ame- 
<^rican  force  collecting  at  Fort  Jefferson."  In  regard  to  the 
treaty  of  Muskingum,  (Fort  Harmar,)  Ck>lonel  M'Kee  said — 
<<  Duintate,  the  Chief  who  conducted  that  business,  is  dead ;  but 
^  he  always  declared  that  he,  and  all  the  chiefs  who  were  with 
<<him  there,  were  imposed  upon — ^imagining  that  whi^  they 
^signedwasatreaty(^amity,  and  not  a  cession  of  country;  and 
^  were  not  undeceived  until  they  had  been  some  time  returned 
^  to  their  respective  villages,  and  had  their  papers  explained  to 
^  them.  Some  messengers  are  arrived  at  the  Glaize  from  the 
^  westward  of  the  Mississippi,  announcing  that  lai^  bodies  of 
'<  their  nations  are  collected,  and  will  shortly  be  here  to  give 
^<  their  assistance  to  the  general  confederacy ;  so  that,  in  all  pio- 
^'  babilit^,  more  nations  will  soon  be  assembled  here  than  at  any 
"former  period."* 

The  letter  from  which  the  preceding  extracts  have  been  made, 
was  dated  from  the  "  Foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids,  September  4th, 
1792."  The  council  of  which  it  speaks,  was  held  at  the  Au 
Olaize,  on  the  Miami  of  Lake  Erie,  in  the  course  of  the  Autunm. 
A  fit  of  sickness,  however,  prevented  the  attendance  of  Thayeii- 
danegea.  The  Corn-planter,  and  forty-eight  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
Six  Nations,  residing  within  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States,  repaired  thither,  tc^jether  with  about  thirty  chiefe  and 
warriors  of  the  Mohawks,  and  other  Canada  Indians.  But  they 
were  not  well  received,  in  their  character  of  peace-makers,  by 
the  hostiles,  who  were  sturdily  bent  upon  continuing  the  war. 
The  council  was  numerously  attended  on  the  part  of  the 
western  tribes ;  the  Shawanese  were  the  only  speakers  in  favor 
of  war,  and  Bed  Jacket  from  the  Senecas  was  alone  the  orator 
in  opposition,  or  in  behalf  of  the  friendly  Indians.  The  Shawa- 
nese taunted  the  Six  Nations  with  having  first  induced  them  to 
form  a  great  confederacy,  a  few  years  before,  and  of  having  come 
to  the  council  now  <<  with  the  voice  of  the  United  States  folded 
^  under  their  arm."t    There  were  indications  of  an  angry  pas- 

•  Corretpondence  anions  the  Bimnt  papers. 
t  AIMnvlodialMltbywlMbtVxvMlo 
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aage  betweea  tlie  two  parties  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  ooim- 
cil;  but  after  matual  explanations,  harmony  was  restored.  The 
result  was,  that  the  hostile  Indians  finally  agreed  to  suspend 
belligerent  <q)erations  for  the  winter,  and  to  meet  the  United 
States  in  council  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  in  the  followiog 
Spring.  The  basis  of  the  proposed  armistice,  however,  was,  that 
the  United  States  should  withdraw  their  troops  from  the  western 
.  side  of  the  Ohio.  Nor  did  they  hold  out  any  proqpe<^  of  treating 
in  the  Spring,  upon  any  other  principle  thmi  that  of  making  the 
Ohio  the  boundary,  and  receiving  payment  for  their  improve-, 
ments  on  the  south-eastern  side  of  that  river.  They  insisted 
that  the  United  States  should  allow  them  all  the  lands  they  pos- 
sessed in  Sir  William  Johnson's  time,  and  that  upon  no  oth^ 
terms  would  they  agree  to  a  treaty  of  peace.  The  council  was 
dissolved  about  the  10th  or  12th  of  October ;  and  Captain  Brant 
did  not  arrive  at  the  Au  Glaize  until  after  it  had  broken  up.  It 
was  a  very  large  council.  There  were  representatives  in  at- 
tendance from  the  Grora  nations,  wh<nii  it  had  taken  a  whole 
season  to  travel  thither.  There  were  also  present,  besides  the 
Six  Nations  and  the  north-western  tribes,  twenty-seven  nations 
from  beyond  the  Canadian  territory. 

On  the  return  of  the  friendly  Indians  to  Buffido,  a  grand 
council  was  called,  at  which  the  Indian  agents  of  the  Five  Na- 
tions were  present,  and  also  Colonel  Butler,  and  a  number  of 
other  gentlemen  from  Niagara.  At  this  council,  the  proceed 
ings  and  speeches  at  the  Au  Glaize  were  rehearsed,  and  in  con- 
clusion of  their  mission,  the  Six  Nations  transmitted  the  follow 
Log  speech  to  the  President  of  the  United  States ;  from  which  it 
will  appear  that,  though  friendly  to  them,  the  Six  Nations,  after 
all,  were  yet  more  friendly  to  the  Miamis,  and  their  claim  of 
the  Ohio  for  a  boundary  :— 

Speech  from  the  Six  Nations  to  The  President. 

<<  You  sent  us  on  to  the  westward,  with  a  message  of  peace  to 
the  hostile  Indians. 

<<  We  proceeded  accordingly  to  your  directions,  and  was  pro* 
tected,  going  and  coming,  by  the  Great  SjHrit 

<<Wegive  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit,  that  we  have  all  retunv 
ed  safe  to  our  seats. 

^  While  we  was  at  the  westwi^id,  we  ei^erted  oursdves  to 
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ibriog  nbout  peaoe.  The  fHtigiies  w^^undsnraM;  aie  not  soMdu 
Mow,  it »  ourtdflsiie  fer  you?  peej^  on  the  Ohio  to  lay  down 
tfieir  armsy  or  otherwise  it  k  all  in  irain  what  we  haTO  done. 

^  Nowi  if  yon  wiah  for  peaee,  you  musi  make  erery  exertion, 
and  proceed  through  this  path  we  ha^  directed  for  yon.  If 
peace  does  not  take  place,  the  fault  must  arise  from  your  people. 

^  We  now  desixe  you,  ]%t>thers,  to  send  ibrward  agents,  i^dio 
me  men  of  honesty,  not  proud  land-jobbers,  but  men  who  kyfe 
'and  desire  peace.  Also,  we  desire  they  may  be  aceompanied  by 
4miie  friend,  or  duaker,  to  attend  the  coimcil. 

^  Wish  you  to  exert  yourself  to  forward  the  message  to  the 
western  Indians  as  soon  as  possible ;  and  we  are  taken  by  the 
hand,  and  have  agreed,  next  S[mng,  to  attend  the  council  at  the 
RajHds  of  Miami,  when  we  shall  hear  all  that  takes  place  there.^ 

Notwithstanding  the  stipulations  of  the  Shawanese  and  Mia- 
mis  to  call  in  their  warriors,  and  commit  no  farther  hostilitieB 
until  tfie  grand  coundl  should  be  held  in  the  following  Spring, 
flie  armistioe  was  not  very  rigidly  observed,  and  skirmishes  were 
fireqnent  along  the  border.  On  the  6th  of  November,  Major 
Adair,  commanding  a  detachment  of  Kentucky  volunteers,  was 
attacked  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  in  the  neighborhood  of  Fort 
8t  Clair.  The  battle  was  shaip  and  severe,  and  the  Indians 
were  rather  checked  than  defeated.  Geneml  Wilkinson,  who 
was  in  command  of  tfie  fart,  could  render  no  assistance,  from 
Ae  strictness  of  his  orders  to  act  only  on  die  defensive.  He  be- 
stowed h^  praise  on  the  good  conduct  of  Major  Adair,  as  the 
latter  did  upon  his  officers  and  men. 

It  was  at  about  this  period  that  a  change  was  made  in  die  Ca- 
nadian government,  which,  from  the  character  and  dispositions 
of  die  new  officers  introduced  upon  the  stage  of  action,  may  not 
have  been  without  its  influence  in  the  progress  of  Indian  af- 
fidrs.  During  the  visit  of  Lord  Dorchester  to  England  of  1791, 
'OS,  what  had  previously  been  the  entire  province  of  Canada 
was^d^ded,  md  an  npper  province  with  a  lieutenantcy  created. 
Colonel  J.  G.  Simcoe  was  the  first  Lieutenant  Governor  assign- 
ed to  the  newly  organiBed  'tarritory--'an  able  and  active  officer, 
who,  in  the  progress  of  events,  though  very  fiiendly  at  first  to  the 
Waited  Stales,  was  not  long  disposed  to  manifest  any  particular 
good-will  for  them,  &rther  than  courtesy  to  public  officers  and 
tfie-diaofaarge^f  ladi^ienaable  duties  Te^ired.    fie  arrived  at 
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Quebec.ki  the  Spnxig  of  1792,  but  wai^4etamed  in  the*  lower 
province  several  months,  while  wiuting  for  other  oQo^»timi 
England^  whose  presence  and  aqsistance  were  necessary  to  the 
organization  of  the  new  goi^ermnent  Colonel  Simcoe  esta- 
blished his  head-quarters  at  Niagara,  which  was  temporarily 
constituted  the  eeat  of  government  He  was  the  bearer  of  a 
letter  of  introduction  from  the  Duke  of  Northimiberland  to  the 
Mohawk  Chi^  Thayend|Bai^;ea.  The  Duke,  who  had  served 
in  the  Revolutionary  war  as  Lord  Percy,  had  been  adopted  by 
the  Mohawks  as  a  warrior  of  their  nation,  under  the  Indian 
name,  conferred  by  Brant  himself,  of  IHiorighwegiri^  or  The 
Evergreen  Brake,  The  name  involves  the  very  pretty  conceit 
fiiat  a  titled  house  never  dies.  like  the  leaves  of  this  peculiar 
species  of  the  brake,  the  old  leaf  only  fidls  as  it  is  pushed  from 
the  stem  by  the  new ;  or  rather,  when  (he  o}d  leaf  frdls,  the 
young  is  in  fresh  and  frill  existence.  The  following  is  the  let- 
ter, which  the  character  of  the  parties  and  the  circumstances  of 
tfie  case  r^der  worthy  of  preservation : — 

Thb  Duke  of  Noboi'huhberland  to  CAPTArN  Bramt 

«  Northumberland  Ehuse^  Sept.  3d,  1791 
"My  Dear  Joseph,  . 

"  Colonel  Simcoe,  who  is  going  out  Governor  of  Upper  Ca- 
nada, is  kind  enough  to  promise  to  deliver  this  to  you,  with  a 
brace  of  pistols,  which  1  desire  you  will  keep  for  my  sake.  *I 
nmst  particularly  recommend  the  Colonel  to  you  and  the  naticm. 
He  is  a  most  intimate  friend  of  mine,  and  is  possessed  of  eveiy 
good  quality  which  can  recommend  him  to  ygur  friendship.  He 
is  brave,  humane,  sensible,  and  honest.  You  may  safely  rtly 
tipon  whatever  he  says,  for  he  will  not  deceive  you.  He  loves 
and  honors  the  Indians,  whose  noble  sentiments  so  perfectiy 
correspond  with  his  own.  He  wishes  to  live  upon  the  best 
terms  with  them,  and,  as  Governor,  will  have  it  in  his  power  to 
be  of  much  service  to  them.  In  short,  he  is  worthy  to  be  a  Mo- 
*hawk.  Love  him  at  first  for  my  sake,  and  you  will  soon  come 
to  love  him  for  his  own. 

**  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  that  you  had  received  the  rifle  safe 
which  I  sent  yoU,  and  hope  it  has  proved  useful  to  you.  I  pre- 
•aerve  with  great  care  your  picture,  which  is  hung  up  in  the 
Duchess^  own  room. 
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<*  Contiaue  to  me  y#ir  friendship  and  este^n^  and  believe  me 
effer  to.  be,  with  the  greatest  truth, 

**  Your  affectionate 

•<  Friend  and  Brother, 

•♦  Northumberland, 

"  Thorighwegiri. 
"Captain  Joseph  Brant, 

"  Thayendanegea,^ 

Thus  strongly  and  affectionately  introduced,  by  the  head  ol 
the  British  peerage  to  the  head  chief  of  a  nation,  a  close  intima 
cy  was  formed  between  Governor  Simcoe  and  Captain  Brant,  as 
will  more  clearly  be  disclosed  in  the  progress  of  these  pages. 
The  regular  chain  of  history  will  now  be  resumed. 

On  the  19th  of  February,  1793,  pursuant  to  the  arrangement 
made  by  the  Indians  at  the  Au  Glaize  in  the  preceding  Autunm, 
General  Benjamin  Lincoln,  Beverley  Randolph,  and  Colonel 
Timothy  Pickering,  were  conmiissioned  by  the  President,  to 
attend  the  great  council  at  the  Miamis,  to  be  held  in  the  course 
of  the  ensuing  Spring. 

Meantime  the  Indians  of  the  confederate  nationift,  dissatisfied 
with  what  they  considered  the  evasive  reply  which  had  been 
received  from  the  President  to  the  address  on  their  behalf,  trans 
mitted  by  the  Six  Nations,  held  another  council  at  the  Glaize  in 
February,  at  which  a  very  explicit  address  upon  the  subject  was 
framed,  and  transmitted  to  the  Six  Nations.  They  were  appie 
hensive  that  the  Six  Nations  had  either  not  understood  them,  oi^ 
tljat  in  communicating  with  the  Executive  of  the  United  States 
they  had  not  made  themselves  understood.  Reminding  the  Six 
Nations  that  when  in  coulicil  they  had  oinderstood  them  to  be 
of  one  mind  with  themselves  touching  the  boundary  question* 
they  now  repeated  that  they  would  list;en  to  no  propositions  firom 
the  United  States,  save  upon  the  basis  of  the  Ohio  for  a  bound- 
ary and  the  removal  of  the  American  forts  from  the  Indian 
territory.  This  was  the  irrevocable  determination  of  the  ogbt 
federates,  and  they  deemed  it  right  and  proper  that  the  govern* 
ment  of  the  United  States  should  be  fully  apprised  of  the  fact 
before  the  commissioners  should  set  out  upon  their  journey. 
Tbtty  likewise  advised  the  Six  Nations,  in  this  address,  of  their  do 
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lemiiiu^on  to  hold  a  prirateoouncU  at  the  MitumBapids  before 
they  would  proceed  to  meet  the  Amencan  commisBinrmrs  at  Saa- 
dudcy,  that  they  might  adjust  their  own  opinions,  so  as  to  be  of 
ODB  mind,  and  speak  one  language  in  the  public  council.  It 
was  their  farther  determination,  before  they  would  oHisent  to 
meet  the  Commissioners  at  all,  to  ascertain  whether  the  Com- 
missioners had  been  clothed  with  authority  to  meet  them  upon  the 
terms  thus  preliminarily  prescribed.  This  letter,  or  message,  was 
concluded  thus : — '<  Brothers  :  We  desire  you  therefore,  to  be 
'^  strong,  and  rise  immediately  to  meet  us  at  the  Miami  Rapids, 
^  where  we  want  the  advice  and  assistance  of  our  elder  brethren 
*^  in  the  great  work  which  we  are  about.  The  western  nations 
'<  are  all  prepared  and  in  daily  expectation  of  the  arrival  of  our 
^  brothers,  the  Creeks,  Ch^rokees,  and  other  southern  nations, 
^  who  are  on  their  legs  to  join  us,  agreeably  to  their  promise. 
^  And  we  desire  you  will  put  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada  in 
^  mind  of  their  pronnse  last  Pall,  to  be  early  on  their  legs  to  join 
^us,  and  thi^t  you  will  bring  them  in  your  band."  [Four  dou- 
^ He  strings  of  black  and  white  Wampum"]  A  postscript 
enjoined  that  the  United  States  should  send  no  messengers  into 
their  country,  except  through  the  Five  Nations.* 

The  communication  wiis  dated  February  27th.  On  the  same 
day  the  Commissioners  left  Philadelphia  for  Buffalo  Creek,  ac- 
companied, as  the  Indians  had  requested,  by  several  members  of 
the  society  of  Friends — so  strongly  had  the  nations  become  at- 
tached to  the  disciples  of  the  beneficent  Penn.t  Col<mel  Picker 
ing  and  Mr.  Randolph  proceeded  directly  across  the  country, 
while  General  Lincoln  took  the  route  via  Albany,  to  superin 
tend,  the  forwarding  of  supplies.  Oeneral  Wayne,  now  in  com- 
mand of  the  North-western  army,  had  been  instructed  in  the 
meantime  to  issue  a  proclamation,  informing  the  people  of  the 
firontiers  of  the  proposed  treaty,  and  prohibiting  all  offensive 

•  Original  docament  from  among  the  Brant  papera. 

t  Tbo  names  of  the  Cluaker  gentlemen  who  went  upon  this  benevolent  errand 
irere,  John  Pariah,  William  Savory,  and  John  Elliott,  of  Philadelphia;  Jacob 
I^dUy,  of  Chaiter  Coonty ;  and  Joseph  Moore  and  William  Hartshorn,  of  New- 
Jersey.  It  may  be  noted  as  a  singular  fact,  that  while  the  Ctoakcrs  soUoitad  Hie 
appointment  on  this  pacific  mission  at  th^  hands  of  the  President,  the  Indians,  at 
•boat  the  same  time,  and  evidently  without  consultation  or  arrangement,  requested 
of  some  of  the  American  agents,  that  some  GUiaker  might  be  appointfd  on  the 
I  to  treat  with  them. 
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fwao^/BOMBao^  ttitbe  psitof  tfacK  people  amil  the  vesak  of  ihe 
«eiiBcil  flbould  be  knows. 

lleis».  Randolph  end  Pickering  arrived  at  the  Queeneien 
'landings  (Niagara  river,)  on  the  17th  of  May.  Governor  Siineoe, 
who  w«8  at  honey  had  no  sooner  heard  of  their  arrival  in  Ms 
vieinitjr,  than  he  sent  invitations  insislii^  that  they  should  oM- 
okler  themeelves  hiseguests  during  tl»ir  stay  at  that  (daoe.  He 
tieated  them  with  great  hospitality,  and  at  Chdr  request  readily 
•deapatohed  a  vessel  io  Osw^,  to  receive  General  Lincobi  aad 
&e  stores  for  the  expediticm.  The  Utter  gentleman  did  ndt 
leach  Niagara  until  the  85th. 

On  their  arrival  at  that  place,  the  OommissioneTS  were  infdvm- 
'Od  that  Oaptain  Brant,  witti  a  body  of  Mohawks,  had  set  off  fiir 
the  wast  about  the  6th  of  May.  There  was  a  pieliminary  coun- 
^  to  be  heki  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  which  it  was  the  purpose  of 
that  Chief  to  attend.  The  United  States  had  fixed  the  IM  of 
June  for  the  time  of  meeting ;  but  Colonel  M'Kee  had  written 
to  Niagara,  stating  that  that  period  would  be  quite  too  early, 
«inoe  the  Indians  were  ev^  slow  in  such  proceedings,  «id 
withal  vnmld  not  then  probably  have  returned  from  their  hun^ 
mg.  The  Indians,  however,  were  collecting  at  the  Au  GlaixOi 
and  Colonel  M'Kee  advised  Governor  Simcoe  that  the  confer- 
ence with  the  American  Commissioners  would  probably  be  held 
at  Sandudcy.  In  thd  meantime  it  was  proposed  that  the  Com- 
missionens  ^ould  remain  at  Niagara  untiil  all  things  were  ready 
for  die  conference. 

Such  being  the  position  of  afSdrs,  the  commissioners  weie  do* 
tained  with  Governor  Stmeoe— occasionally  visiting  some  of 
the  Indian  towns  in  Aat  r^on — until  near  the  middle  of  July, 
l^ery  hospitahte  attention  was  bestowed  upon  them  by  this 
Governor,  who  chared  no  pains  to  render  dieir  sojourn  witti  him 
agreeable.  On  the4th  of  June,  ttie  King's  birth^day  was  celebm- 
ted,  on  which  occasion  the  Goverhor  gave  eifttej  ending  with  a 
ball  in  the  evening,  which  was  attended  by  ^<  about  twenty  well- 
^  dressed  and  handsome  ladies,  and  about  three  times  thatnum- 
*ber  of  gentlemen.  They  danced  from  7  o'clock  until  11 
'^  when  supper  was  announced,  and  served  in  very  pretty  taste. 
^TUhe  mu^ic  and  dancing  were  good,  and  every  thing  was  con- 
**  ducted  with  propriety.  What  excited  the  best  feelings  of  the 
'^heart,  was  the  Q|ise  and  affection  with  which  the  ladiee  met 
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^eack  otbdr,  aHhough  there  w^ie  a  namher  .ptresent  wboM 
^  mothers  sprang  froi^  the  aborigines  of  the  countiy.  They 
^iqipeaied  as  weU  dressed  as  thb  coiiq>aoy  in  general,  and  in- 
'^tennixed  with  them  m  a  mannet  wUcb  evinced  at  once  the 
» dignity  of  their  own  mind*  and  tbe  good  seme  of  othor& 
^  These  ladies  possessed  great  ii^nuity  aod  indostry,  and  hav« 
^great  merit;  for  the  odueation  they  haY«  received  is  owing 
^<  piincipi|lly  to  their  own  industryi  as  their  fkdier,  Sir  William 
<^  Johnson,  was  dead,  and  the  moti^  retained  the  manners  and 
"  dress  of  her  tribe-^f 

Thus  fiur  tbe  d^ortment  of  Gtovemor  Simeoe  was  concilia* 
tory,  and  in  all*respeots  indioatiye  of  any  thii^  rather  than  a  hos* 
tile  spirit  Reports  havii^;  leaehed  the  ears  of  the  Conmiissioii^ 
ersi  that  the  Ooveniov  had  qualified  the  expressions  of  his  de- 
sire that  the  Indians  might  determine  upon  a  peace  with 
the  United  States,  by  advising  tbem  that  they  shiyuld  not 
leUnquish.  any  of  their  lands  to  obtain  it,  those  genlleinen 
addressed  him  a  note  upon  the  sulajeot  The  imputatioii  was 
promptly  and  satis&ctorily  disclaimed ;  and  at  tte  request  of 
the  Commissioners,  several  British  officers  were  detailed  to  ac^ 
company  them  to  the  council.  Ck>lonel  Butler,  the  British  In 
dian  Superintendent  of  that  station,t  had  aheady  departed  with 
a  large  number  of  the  Six  Nations  residing  at  the  Bafhlo  Creek, 
to  attend  with  Captain  Brant  the  prelimuiary  council  at  Miami. 

Advices  from  Colonel  M'Kee,  at  Detroit,  having  comnnim* 
oated  tbe  fact  that  all  was  ready  on  the  part  of  the  Indians,  and 
urged  them  forthwith  to  repair  to  Sandusky  and  meet  them,  the 
Oommissioners  took  their  departure  from  Niagara  on  the  26tfi 
of  Jcme.  Reports  had  been  bmitod  about,  however,  that,  should 
the  eoimcil  breaic  up  widiout  making  peace,  it  was  the  determi-i 
nation  of  the  hostile  Indians  to  fidltipon  the  Conoarasioners  add 
sacrifice  them.  In  consequence  of  tli^  intimation  they  were  ^n 
niihed  with  a  letter  from  the  Governor,  expressed  in  the  strongest 
terms,  enjosaing  the  officers  in  the  Indian  Department  at  the  west 
to  take  care  that  they  should  be  nekfaer  injured  nor  insulted  by 
dtosattiges ;  addmg,  "that  an  injury  to  them  would  gmmly  a^ 

*  PfiYftteJoacoai  of  QaMnl  LiMfla— MMMohwMHft  Hulqmdl  CoHttlkM. 
THw  incident  hM  been  preserved  in  the  text  by  the  author^  m  a  etufotSAj;  it  I 
the  first  gala  of  a  representative  of  royalty  in  the  western  woode. 

t  The  Bfitieh  commander  at  W jamiii|^ 
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^  feet  him,  the  Comnnnder-in-chief,  the  British  nation,  and  even 
•*  the  King  himself.** 

The  Commissioners  were  detained  by  contrary  winds  at  Fott 
Brie,  at  which  point  they  vresre  to  embark,  until  the  5th  of  July. 
Here  another  serious  interruption  to  their  progress  took  place. 
The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Indians  naturally  prompted  them 
to  magiufy  every  thing  bearing  a  hostile  appearance  ;  and  they 
had  been  watching  with  much  suspicion,  during  the  whole  sear 
son,  the  movements  of  General  Wayne,  who  was  then  occcupy- 
ing  the  country  about  Fort  Washington.  It  was  understood 
that  he  was  not  to  advance  beyond  that  position  pending  the 
negotiations.  But  the  Indians  were  nevertheless  suspicious  lest 
he  should  avail  himself  of  the  absence  of  their  chie&  and  war- 
riors at  the  council,  and  fall  upon  their  towns.  Crovemor  Sim- 
coe  had  called  the  attention  of  the  Conmiissioners  to  this  sub- 
ject, andihey,  in  turn,  had  urged  the  consideration,  through  the 
Secretary  of  War,  upon  General  Wayne.  But,  notwithstand- 
ing every  precaution  that  could  be  adopted,  the  Indians  at  the 
preliminary  council  became  alarmed ;  and,  greatly  to  the  sur- 
prise of  the  Commissioners,  while  waiting  to  embark  at  Port 
Erie,  on  the  6th  of  July  a  vessel,  arrived  flx)m  Miami,  having 
<m  board  Captain  Brant,  Colonel  Butler,  and  a  deputation  of 
about  fifty  Indians  firom  the  north-western  tribes,  attending  the 
council,  with  instructions  to  have  a  confisrence  with  the  Ameri- 
can Commissioners  in  the  presence  of  Governor  Simcoe.  The 
object  of  their  visit  was  twofirtd ;  first,  they  were  desirous  of  be- 
ing enabled  <<  to  possess  their  minds  in  peace"  in  r^^aid  to  the 
movements  of  General  Wayne  with  the  army ;  secondly,  they 
were  desirous  of  obtaining  information  wheth^  the  Commis- 
sioners wefe  empowered  to  establish  a  new  boundary  line,  or 
rather  to  stipulate  that  the  American  settlers  ^ould  &1]  bade 
upon  the  Ohio — since  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  had  uni- 
formly disclaimed  the  boundary  specified  in  the  treaty  of  Fmi 
Barmar.  An  immediate  interview  between  the  deputation  and 
the  Commissioners  was  arranged,  at  the  request  of  the  former, 
at  wtuoh  a  Shawanese  chief,  called  Caf^Eyes,  addressed  them 
as  follows : — 

'<  Brothers  :  We  are  sent  by  the  nations  of  Indians  assem 
Med  at  the  Rapids  of  Miami,  to  meet  the  Commissioners  of  the 

•  QdDoral  Lincoln*!  Journai 
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United  States.  We  are  glad  to  see  you  here.  It  is  the  will  ol 
the  great  chie&  of  those  nations  that  ouf  Father,  the  Governor 
of  this  province,  ^ould  be  present,  and  hear  what  we  have  to 
sae^  to  you,  and  what  you  have  to  say  to  us. 

<<  Brothers  :  Do  not  make  yqij^rselves  unea^  that  we  did 
not  meet  you  at  the  time  you  proposed,  at  Sandustky.  The 
reasons  thereof  will  be  mentioned  at  another  time." 

Fhur  strings  of  black  and  whUe  wampum^ 

To  which  the  Commissioners  replied : — 

<<  Brothers  :  The  Commissioners  are  glad  to  see  you.  We 
^will  confer  with  you  in  presence  of  your  Father,  the  Governor 
of  this  province,  at  any  time  and  place  which  shall  be  conve- 
nient to  you  and  him."  Returned  the  four  strings. 

The  parties  then  separated ;  but  the  Indian  deputation,  after 
a  brief  consultation,  requested  another  interview,  and  proposed 
that  the  meeting  with  Governor  Simcoe  should  be  at  his  own 
house  at  Niagara.  To  this  arrangement  the  Commissioners 
assented,  and  agreed  to  return  thither  on  the  following  day 
Accordingly,  on  the  7th  of  July,  a  conference  was  held  at  the 
council-house  at  Niagara.  The  Governor  and  the  Indians 
having  arrived  at  the  council-chamber  a  few  minutes  in  ad- 
vance of  the  Commissioners,  Captain  Brant  addressed  the  former 
thus: — 

<<  Brother  :  It  being  agreed  at  the  Rapids  that  we  should 
come  and  meet  the  Commissioners  in  our  Father's  presence,  we 
return  our  thanks  to  the  Great  Spirit  for  seeing  your  Excellency 
well  this  day.  Our  intention  and  business  is  peaceable,  and  our 
inclination  is  to  do  what  is  right  and  just.  We  are  all  of  one 
mind,  and  wished  your  Excellency  to  be  present" 

A  belt  of  wampum 

His  Excellency  replied : — 

^Brothers  :  I  am  happy  to  see  you  so  well.    The  Com 
missioners  liave  expressed  a  wish  to  meet  you  in  my  presence, 
'  and  I  shall  be  happy  to  hear  vfhat  they  have  to  say." 

Belt  returned^ 

The  Commissioners  having  arrived,  the  conferente  com 
menced,  in  the  presence  not  only  of  die  Governor,  but  also  of 
a  large  number  of  the  civil  and  military  officers  of  that  station. 
The  proceedings  were  opened  cm  the  part  of  the  Western 
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d^poMMBi  b7  Captain  Brtfit^  wha  roae  with  a^lt  vxA  $aia%M 
WRmfum;  aiod  said : — ^ 

•  "BBOTBBma:  We  ha^e  net^OMiayottf  bjotheoi  the  Best%> 
nians  and  English.  We  aregkud  to  baveibd  uneetiiigy  aod  thMr 
it  by  the  i^pointment  of  thejprreat  ^rit 

^ Brothers  of  xsb  Umited  States:  We  tdd  yoii  Ae 
other  day,  at  Fort  Ehe,  that  at  another  tioie  ve  wouNL  infimfi 
you  why  we  had  not  assenaUed  at  the  time  aftd  place  appointed 
for  holding  the  treaty  wkh  you.  Now  we  inform  you^  that  it  is 
because  there  is  so  much  the  appeaianee  of  war  in  tfiat  quarts. 

^  Brothers  :  We  hvre  given  the  reason  for  our  not  meetiiif  ^ 
yOUy  and  now  request  an  explanation  of  these  warlike  i^pear- 
ances). 

<^  Brotbers  :  The  people  you  see  here  aiie  sent  to  lepre 
aent  die  Indian  nations  who  own  the  lands  north  of  the  Ohio 
as  their  common  propertyi  and  who  are  all  of  one  mind — one 
heart. 

^^ Brothers:  WehaTeoometoqwaktoyoalbrtwopeaaoiisr 
ooe,  becaose  your  warriors,  beifig  in  our  neighborhood,  have 
prevented  out  meeting  at  the  fiq)poinled  place:  the  other,  t9 
know  if  you  ore  properly  authorized  to  rnn  and  estatdisb  • 
new  boundary  line  between  the  lands  of  Am  United  States  and 
the  lands  of  the  Indian  nations.  We  are  still  desirous  of  mmi4 
ing  you  at  the  appointed  place. 

^  Brothers  :  We  widi  you  to  ddiberale  well  on  this  bosit 
neas.  We  have  spok^i  our  sentiments  in  sincerity — consi^rin^ 
oujrsdveain  the  presence  of  the  Ghr^  Spirit,  from  whom,  im 
times  of  danger,  we  expect  aasi^ance.^  [Wiih  this  speech  m 
belt  of  twelve  rows^  and  tiiirtjf  Uringa  af  VMmpmn^  m  finm 
hundkee^  v^etepreaenJted^ 

The  Commissioners  answered : — 

^Brothers:  We  have  atteaded  to  wdiat  yon  have  soU. 
We  wiU  tike  it  into  our  serious  ormsideration,'  mA  give  ]rou  a^ 
answer  to-monow*    We  will  inferm  you  when  we  are  read7«^ 

Captain  Brant  tejoined  :— 

^  BRtfTBEna :  We  thtak  you  finr  what  yotttfavpeaaid.    TngI 

say  that  you  mil  answer  our  speech  to-maorieWi    We  hmt  c^' 

ver  up  the  conneil*fire." 

'  On  tile  next  day  the  Commissiottus  replied  atilength,  in  till 

Indian  form  of  speech.     In  regard  to  the  warlike  ii^iAicii. 
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stioiis'er  which  ihad^mtation  ooaa^ikiBe^,  the  OovumssioBeis  as- 
sured them  that  thf^  might  ^  pesseas  their  minds  ia  peace ;"  4aid 
^iMated  to  them  the  orders  that  had  been  tranmiitted  to  General 
Wayne,  and  the  other  precatttiooary  measures  adopted  by  tbe 
Oreat  Ohi^  €hiic!ral  Washiu^^ton,  to  prevent  amy  ^^  of  hostili- 
ty during  Ae  negotiations.  On  the  subjeet  of  the  second 
query  of  (he  Indiana^  tfie  Commissioners  BepUsd  ^i^plicitly,  .th^ 
they  had  authority  to  run  and  establish  a  neur  boundary.  This 
^piestionvthey  wevoiaware,  ^l«s  to  be  ^^  great  sutject  of  dis- « 
cnssion  at  the  coimoil,  and  they  hoped  that  'the.  nmlt  would 
be  satisfectory  <o  both  parties,  fiut,  in  saying  this,  they  le- 
minded  the  Indians,  that  in  almost  all  disputes  and  quancis 
'there' was  wroi^  ujMm  both  sides,  «nd  ^MBsequentty  that  in  the 
approaching  council  both  parties  must  be  prefHored  to  make 
•some  concessions.  The  Oommission^rs  recpiested  information 
as  to  =tfae  names  of  the  nations,  and  die  number  of  the  chie&«s 
«eiiibled  at  the  ftapids  of  the  Miami ;  and  in  condusion  ro^es 
snred  thcf  cfaiefe  of  the  gmundlessness  of  their  agprehaisisttu 
respecling  tfie  movements  of  Geneml  Wayne,  snd  explaiiied.4o 
Ibrai  that  they  might  place  themselves  perfectly  at  rest  upon 
this  point ;  promising,  moreover,  immediately  to  send  a  messA 
ger  <on  horseback  <<  to  the  Great  Chief  of  the  United  States,  to 
<^de&ire  him  to  tenew  and  strongly  repeat  his  orders  4o.his 
^head^^wanior,  not  oidy  to  abstain  from  all  hostilities  i^gaiiSBt 
'^the  Indians,  but  toi^emain  quiet  «t  his  posts  until  the  eveAt>ol 
^  the  treaty  should  be  icnown."    Having  returned  ihe  Bett^ 

CatVEyes,  the  Shawanese  leadet^  replied  >^ 
'  ^BrOthbrs,  yhb  BosTONiAirs,  AfTETtn !  We  have  heard 
your  wwds.  Our  fiidiers,  the  £ngHsh  pee|^,  have  tdso  heaid 
them.  We  thank  Ood  ilhat  you  have  been  preBerv«d  an  peaoe, 
^nnd  that  we  bring  our  pipes  togetfier.  The  people  of  all^  the 
different  nations  here  sakite  you.  They  rejoice  to  hear  your 
words.  It  gives  ns  great  satisfaction  that  ^onr  fathom,  the  £kl< 
gUsh,  have  also  heard  them.  We  shall  for  the  present  taice  4ip 
our  pipes  and  retire  to  our  eneampmeolS)  where  we  shall  4d^ 
berately  consider  yovr  qpeech,  and  Mum  you  'an  lanswerito- 
morrow." 

The  conference  was  ro<»pemd  on  :the  Ihh,  when  €ttptaui 
Brantarose, with  the  belt »d  strmip m  (his  hands  ssUdh  had 
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been  presented  by  the  Commissioners  on  the  preceding  day,  and 
addressing  himself  to  the  English  and  Americans,  said : — 

^  Brothers  :  We  are  glad  the  Oreat  S^nrit  has  preserved 
OS  in  peace  to  meet  together  this  day. 

"  Brothers  of  the  United  States  :  Yesterday  you  made 
an  answer  to  the  message  delivered  by  us,  from  the  great 
liouncil  at  the  Miami,  ift  the  two  particulars  we  had  stated  to 
you. 

"Brothers :  You  may  depend  an  it  that  we  fully  under- 
stand your  speech.  We  shall  take  with  us  your  belt  and 
strings,  and  repeat  it  to  the  chiefs  at  the  great  council  at 
Bfiami." 

[Laying  down  the  belt  and  strings,  the  Captain  took  up  a 
white  belt,  and  proceeded :] 

"  Brothers  :  We  have  something  &rther  to  say,  though  noi 
much.  We  are  small,  compared  with  our  great  chiefi  at 
Miami :  but,  though  small,  we  have  something  to  say.  We 
think,  brothers,  from  your  speech,  that  there  is  a  prospect  of  our 
coming  together.  We,  who  are  the  nations  at  the  westward,  are 
of  one  mind :  and  if  we  agree  with  you,  as  there  is  a  prospect 
that  we  shall,  it  will  be  binding  and  lasting. 

<<  Brothers  :  Our  prospects  are  the  fairer,  because  all  our 
minds  are  one.  You  have  not  spoken  to  us  before  unitedly. 
Formerly,  because  you  did  not  speak  to  us  unitedly,  what  was 
done  was  not  binding.  Now  you  have  an  opportunity  to  speak 
to  us  together ;  and  we  now  take  you  by  the  hand  to  lead  you 
to  the  place  appointed  for  the  meeting. 

"  Brothers  :  One  thing  iDore  we  have  to  say.  Yesterday 
you  expressed  a  wish  to  be  informed  of  the  names  of  the  na* 
tions  and  number  of  chiefs  assembled  at  the  Miami.  ^But  as 
th^y  were  daily  coming  in,  we  cannot  <;;ive  you  exact  informa- 
tictti.  You  will  see  for  yourselves  in  a  few  days.  When  we 
ieft  it,  the  following  natfons  were  there,  viz:  Five  Nations, 
Wyandots,  Shawanesc,  Delawares,  Munsees,  Miamies,  Ottawas, 
Chippewas,  Pottawattamies,  Mingoes,  Cherokees,  Nanlikokes. 
The  principal  men  of  all  these  nations  were  there." 

A  white  belt  of  seven  riws. 

The  Commissioners  then  retried : — 

^  Brothers  :  Our  ears  have  been  open  to  your  speech.  It 
is  agreeable  to  us.    We  are  ready  to  proceed  with  you  to  San- 
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dnsky^  where,  under  the  direction  of  the  Great  Spirit,  we  hope 
that  we  shall  soon  establish  a  peace  on  terms  equally  interesting 
and  agreeable  to  all  parties." 

While  these  deliberations  were  in  progress,  a  deputation  from 
the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada  arrived  at  Niagara,  to  the  number 
of  two  hundred  and  eighty.  The  proceedings  were  terminated 
with  a  confident  expectation  on  all  hands  that  the  result  of  the 
mission  would  be  a  pacific  arrangement.  With  the  public  dis- 
patches transmitted  to  the  Secretary  of  War  from  this  place,, 
however.  General  Lincoln  addressed  a  private  letter  to  that  offi- 
cer, advising  him  that  if  the  reports  in  circulation  were  in  dgsf 
degree  true.  General  Wayne  must  have  violated  the  clearest 
principles  of  a  truce^  and  expressing  great  solicitude  for  the 
result — less,  however,  on  account  of  the  personal  safety  of  the 
Commissioners,  whose  lives  would  be  thereby  jeoparded,  than 
for  the  apprehensions  felt  for  the  honor  of  the  country.  Captain 
Brant  had  given  information  as  to  the  movements  of  Wayne,  of 
the  certainty  of  which  there  could  be  but  little  doubt ;  and  those 
movements  caused  the  Commissioners  as  much  uneasiness  as 
they  did  the  Indians ;  being  moreover  viewed  by  the  British 
officers  at  Niagara  as  unfair  and  unwarrantable. 

Captain  Brant  and  the  Indian  deputation  proceeded  on  theii 
return  to  Miami,  in  advance  of  the  Commissioners,  the  latter 
embarking  from  Fort  Erie  on  the  14th.  On  the  21st  they  arriv 
ed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  river,  where  they  were  obliged  to 
land — the  British  authorities  at  Detroit  forbidding  their  approach 
farther  toward  the  place  of  meeting.  They  were,  however,  hos- 
pitably entertained  at  the  landing-place  by  Captain  Elliot,  Colo- 
nel M'Kee's  assistant  in  the  Indian  Department.  The  latter 
officer  was  in  attendance  upon  the  council  at  the  Rapids,  to 
whom  the  Commissioners  lost  no  time  in  addressing  a  note,  ap- 
prising him  of  their  arrival,  and  of  their  design  to  remain  there 
until  the  Indians  should  be  ready  to  remove  the  council  to  San- 
dusky, They  also  requested  the  good  offices  of  Colonel  IVF 
Kee  in  expediting  the  proceedings  of  the  Indians.  This  dis- 
patch was  borne  by  Captain  Elliot  himself,  who  returned  on  the 
29th,  bringing  an  answer  from  the  Colonel,  and  attended  by  a 
deputation  of  upward  of  twenty  Indians  fix)m  the  different  na- 
tions in  council.  An  audience  of  these  Indians  was  had  on  the 
day  following,  at  which  a  Wyandot  Chief,  whose  name  in  En- 
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jrlish  wad  <^arr^^ne-a&oti/,  o^ric^  ^eir  business  with  ^e  M- 
rowing  uneixpecited  aid^Ss ; — 

«  Brothers,  listen  !  We  are  glad  to  hee  you  here  in  petfc^ 
and  thank  tlfe  Great  Spirit  that  has  preserved  tls  to  tteet  again. 

"Brothers  :  We  were  sent  to  speak  with  you  some  tinfe 
ago  at  Niagara.  Sbme  chiefs  are  how  here  who  were  tfien  present. 

"Brothers:  We  did  hot  explain  ourselves  to  each  other, 
and  we  did  not  rightly  understand  'each  other. 

"  Brothers  :  We  desire  that  tve  may  rightly  understand  eadi 
other.  We  have  thought  it  hest  diat  what  We  had  to  say  should 
be  put  into  writing,  and  here  is  the  meaning  of  oUr  hearts. 

Saying  which,  the  Wyandot  chief  put  a  paper  into  the  hands 
of  the  Commissioners,  wliich  read  as  fbllows  : — 

"  To  the  Commissioners  of  th'e  United  States. 

"  Brothers  :  The  Deputies  we  sent  you  did  not  fally  ex- 
^plain  our  meaning.  We  have  therefore  sent  others  to  meet  you 
once  more,  that  you  may  fiilly  uiiderstand  the  gre&t  question  ^e 
have  to  ask  you,  arid  io  Vhic^h'we  expect  an  explicit  answer  in 
writing. 

*^  ^Brothers  :  You  are  sent  here  by  the  United  States  in  or- 
der to  make  peace  wiih  us,  the'(!!^6nfederate  Indians. 

"Brothers:  You  know  very  well  that  the  boundary-line, 
wTiich  was  nm  by  the  white  people  arid  tis,  at  the  Treaty  of 
Port  Stanwix,  was  the  river  Ohio. 

"Brothers  :  If  you  seriously  design  to  make  a  firm  and 
lasting  peace,  you  will  immediately  remove  all  your  people  from 
our  side  of  that  river. 

"  Brothers  :  We  therefore'hsk  you,  Are  y6u  ftilly  authoris- 
ed by  the  United  States  *to  continue  and  6x  firmly  on  tlie  Ohio 
river  as  the  boundary-Hne  between  yotir  pebple  cJnd  ours  ? 

"  Done  in  (jfeneral  Council,  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids, 
§7th  July,  17^3.  In  1)ehalf  of  ourselves  aiid  the\i^hole  Confe- 
^acy,  arid  agreed  to  m  full  council." 

This  missive  was  sighed  by  tlie  Wyandots,  Delawares,  Shawa- 
nese,  Miarais,  Mingoes,  Pottawattamies,  Ottawas,  Connoys, 
CJhippewas,  and  Munsees;  biit  not  by  the  Six  Nations.  'ITie 
Commissioners  replied  to  them  at  great  length  in  the  afternoon. 
They  began,  after  the  Indian  custom,  by  repeating  their  speech 
and  then  gave  a  succinct  statement  of  the  conferences  at  Nia- 
gara, aiid  the  jperfect  understanciihg  then  had,  tlutt  some  cbn^ 
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Cfssicns  would  be  necessary  pn  bo0i  sictes,  and  of  wtucb  tb^ 
?jrere  to  spe^  &ce  to  &ce.  'l^^h^  l^  i^ready  b^n  detained 
sixty  days  beyond  the  time  appointee^  fpr  the  meeting,  and  wer^ 
desirous  of  proofing  to  business  in  qouncil  without  fs^rthe^r 
delay.  The  Q)nunissioners  next  recited  briefly  the  history  of 
all  the  treaties  that  had  been  formed  with  the  portb-westem 
Indians,  from  the  treaty  of  Fort  Stanwix,,  held  before  tbe  Revo- 
lution, to  tl^at  which  was  commenced  at  the  falls  of  the  Musk- 
ingum, by  General  St.  Clair,  and  completed  at  Fort  Harmar* 
At  this  treaty  the  Six  Nations  renewed  their  treaty  of  Fort 
StanwiXj  of  1784|,  and  the  Wyandots  and  Delawares  renewed 
^d  co^fi^ned  the  treaty  of  Fort  M'Intosh.  There  were  als9 
parties  to  this  treaty  from  the  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Pottawatta*- 
mies  and  Sacs.    Under  these  treaties  the  United  States  bad  ac- 

?uired  tUe  territory,  now  claimed  by  the  Indians,  north  of  the 
)hio  ,and  on  the  faith  of  these,  settlements  had  been  forme^ 
that  could  not  now  be  removed ;  and  hence  the  Commissioner* 
replied  explicitly  to  the  first  question,  that  the.  Ohio  could  nof 
be  designated  as  the  boundary.  After  attenipting  to  explain 
the  impossibility  of  uprooting  the  settlements  beyond  the  Ohio, 
and  the  great  expenses  incurred  by  the  people  in  forming  therog 
they  spoke  again  of  the  promised  '^  mutual  conc^ions,"  and 
proposed,  as  the  basis  of  negotiatioi^,  that  the  Indians  should  re- . 
linquish  all  the  lands  ceded  by  the  treaty  of  Fort  Harmar,  and 
alsp  ^  sxnsi^  tract  of  li^id  at  the  Rapid3  of  the  Ohio,  claim^  by 
Gerieral  Clark ;  in  return  for  which  they  proposed  to  give  the 
Indians  ^  such  a  large  sum  in  money  or  goods  as  was  neve^ 
*<  jfjyen  at  one  time  for  any  quantity  of  ^dian  lands  since  the 
«  white  people  set  their  foot  on  this  inland."  They  likewise 
proposed  a  large  annuity  in  addition  to  the  amount  to  be  paid 
^  ijand.  Qriginally,  undey  ^e  treaty  of  peacq  wit|a  England^ 
the  American  Commissioners  had  claimed  4he  rigfit  to  the  $o^ 
f>f  all  ^le  lands  ^i)th  of  f(i9  grpat  la^^  *,  but  this  claim,  the 
Commi^ioiiprs  3544  thpy  ftwught,  \fas  wpng ;  and  ^s  a  fi^rt|ifl| 
concession,  if  the  lands  already  sppcii5e4  Y^^  relinquished  by 
1^^  tndi^^  the  UnifaJ  l^tates  Vould  relinquish  a^l  but  the  right 
of  pre-ffmption  to  the  yfpst  tracts  tba^  remained-  pi  cp^clu^oi^ 
the  Commissioners  sa|d  :— 

"QaoTi^EEs:  l^^e  ^ve  noi^  opened  oiu:  hewta  to  yon.    Yh 
fge  h^l^  in  hay^f  |^^  opport^^ 
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kave  been  more  happy  to  have  done  it  in  full  council  of  your 
nations.  We  expect  soon  to  have  thb  satisfaction,  and  that 
your  next  deputation  will  take  us  by  the  hand,  and  lead  us  to 
the  treaty.  When  we  meet  and  converse  with  each  other 
freely,  we  may  more  easily  remove  any  difficulties  which  may 
come  in  the  way." 

A  white  belt  with  thirteen  stripes  of  black  wampum. 

The  speech  having  been  interpreted  fully  to  the  deputation, 
the  council  was  adjourned  until  the  next  day,  when,  having  re- 
assembled, the  Wyandot  chief  rose,  and  replied  as  follows : — 

"Brothers:  We  are  all  brothers  you  see  here  now. 
Brothers,  it  is  now  three  years  since  you  have  desired  to  speak 
with  us.  We  heard  you  yesterday,  and  understand  well,  per 
fectly  well.    We  have  a  few  words  to  say  to  you. 

**  Brothers  :  You  mentioned  the  treaties  of  Fort  Stanwix, 
Beaver  Creek,  and  other  places.  Those  treaties  were  not  com 
plete.  There  were  but  few  chiefe  who  treated  with  you.  You 
have  not  bought  our  lands ;  they  belong  to  us.  You  tried  to 
draw  off  some  of  us. 

"  Brothers  :  Many  years  ago  we  all  know  that  the  Ohio 
was  made  the  boundary ;  it  was  settled  by  Sir  William  Johnson. 
This  side  is  ours ;  we  look  upon  it  as  our  property. 

"  Brothers  :  You  mention  General  Washington.    He  and 
you  know  you  have  houses  and  people  on  our  lands.    You  say 
you  cannot  move  them  off;  and  we  cannot  give  up  our  lands. 
V  "  Brothers  :  We  are  sorry  that  we  cannot  come  to  an  agree- 
ment.    The  line  has  been  fixed  long  ago. 

Brothers  :  We  do  not  say  much.  There  has  been  much 
mischief  on  both  sides.  We  came  here  upon  peace,  and  Aougfat 
you  did  the  same.  We  wish  you  to  remain  here  for  an  answer 
from  us.  We  have  your  speech  in  our  breasts,  and  shall  consult 
our  head  warriors." 

From  the  1st  to  die  14th  of  August  the  Ck>mmissioners  were 
detained  at  the  place  of  their  first  landing,  in  the  daily  expecta- 
tion of  receiving  an  invitation  to  join  the  council  at  the  Rapids. 
They  had  information  from  thence  several  tunes,  and  on  the  8th 
were  informed  that  all  the  nations  were  disposed  for  peace,  ex- 
cepting the  Shawanese,  Wyandots,  Miamies,  and  Delawares. 
The  Six  Nations,  and  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  exerted 
themselves  strongly  to  bring  about  a  pacification.    It  was  mx^ 
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derstood,  howe^r,  that  iim  debates  had  been  long  and  animat- 
ed. Captain  Brant  and  the  Corn-planter  were  unwearied  m 
their  efforts  to  accomplish  this  desirable  object,  and  both  spoke 
much  in  council.  The  discussions  being  thus  protracted,  the 
fiurmer  availed  himself  of  the  time  to  endeavor  to  enlist  the  di- 
rect interposition  of  Governor  Simcoe  to  bring  the  Indians  into 
a  more  pacific  temper.  For  that  purpose  the  Captain  dispatch^ 
ed  messengers  to  York,  at  which  place*  the  Upper  Canadian 
Government  was  about  being  established,  with  letters  to  the 
Governor,  informing  him  of  the  intractable  disposition  of  the 
Indians,  and  soliciting  his  influence  to  induce  them  to  con^nro* 
mise  the  boundary  question.  Governor  Simcoe  wrote  back  on 
the  8th  of  August,  declining  any  interference.  His  Excellency 
declared  in  this  letter,  that,  as  his  correspondent  (Brant)  well 
knew,  he  had  always,  both  in  private  conversation  and  in  pub- 
lic messages,  endeavored  to  impress  a  disposition  and  temper 
upon  the  Indians,  that  might  lead  to.  the  blessing  of  peace. 
Still,  he  thought  the  Indians  were  the  best  judges  as  to  the 
terms  upon  which  a  treaty  of  peace  should  be  negotiated ;  and 
at  their  request  he  had  dir<octed  the  Indian  Agents  to  attend 
ttioir  councils,  and  explain  to  them  any  circumstances  which 
they  mig^t  not  clearly  understand.  There  was  another  cir- 
cumstance which  Governor  Simcoe  thought  would  render  it 
improper  for  him  to  interfere,  which  will  be  best  understood  by 
quoting  his  own  words  firom  the  letter : — <'  Since  the  Govern- 
<<ment  of  the  United  States  have  shown  a  disinclination  to  am- 
'<  cur  with  the  Indian  nations  in  requesting  of  his  Majesty  per- 
"  mission  for  me  to  attend  at  Sandusky  as  mediator,  it  would  be 
''highly  improper  and  unseasonable  in  me  to  give  any  opinion 
^  relative  to  the  proposed  boundaries,  with  which  I  am  not  suffi- 
^ciently  acquainted,  and  which  question  I  have  studiously 
<<  avoided  entering  into,  as  I  am  well  aware  of  the  jealousies  en- 
^^tertamed  by  some  of  the  subjects  of  the  United  States,  of  the 
<<  interference  of  the  British  Government,  which  has  a  natural 
''and  decided  interest  in  the  wel&re  of  the  Indian  nations,  and 
''in  the  establishment  of  peace  and  permanent  tranquility.  In 
"  this  situation  I  am  sure  you  will  excuse  me  firom  giving  to 
"  voii  any  advice,  which,  firom  my  absence  firom  the  sp^  cannoC 

*  NowTmwto^tlMMpiUloriJppirCaiiadt. 
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"fOMbly  wias  fton  Am  perftet  yiew  and  l[kiowle^  wfaidi » 
^iuqMitant  a  subject  neoesBartly  demands.'^ 

Thi»  letter  oontaiDS  the  only  aatiiority  extant  for  the  ftet 
that  Ooveraor  Simcoe  hknself  had  been  proposed  as  the  media^ 
IMT,  and  rejected,  and  he  may  have  been  piqued  thereat  StHt, 
abfcoMgh  he  cantiously  abstained  from  the  remotest  inlerftrence^ 
them  was  nothing  in  this  oommunieation  calculated  to  defeat  a 
pacific  determination  of  the  council.  The  Commissioners  were. 
yet  anxiously  awaiting  the  result  at  the  motith  of  the  Detroit 
Biver.  On  the  llth  of  August  they  were  informed  diat  die 
debates  were  still  running  high  in  council ;  that  the  chie&  of 
the  Six  Nbtions  had  spoken  twice,  and  were  about  to  speak 
a  third  time.  Indeed,  so  denrous  were  they  now  of  effecting 
a  pacific  arrangement,  that  Thayendan^^ea  was  determined  to 
transcend  the  ordinary  rules  of  an  Indian  council,  and  speak  a 
ibuith  time,  should  it  become  necessary.t  It  was  added,  that 
nearly  half  the  four  tribes,  ¥^o  were  persisting  for  war,  had 
been  won  oyer ;  and  hence,  when  the  messengers  left  the  coun- 
eil,  they  even  anticipated  that  runners  with  pacific  news  would 
overtake  them.  Having  waited,  however,  until  the  14di,  and 
receiving  no  farther  news,  the  Commissioners  proposed  to  re- 
pair to  the  council  in  person — ^but  were  prevented  by  the  British 
authorities,  who  would  not  suffer  them  to  move  in  that  direc* 
lion,  unless  by  special  invitation  from  the  council.  Impatient 
of  longer  delay,  their  next  measure  was  to  send  a  speech  to  the 
pounoil,  with  a  request  to  Captain  Brant  to  bring  it  before  them, 
ufging  upon  them  tfie  necessity  of  a  speedy  determiuation  of 
the  question  of  peace  of  war,  one  way  or  the  other.  The  con- 
eiosion  of  this  address  was  thus  :-^ 

<< Brothers:  We  have  waited  fourteen  days,  and  no  an- 
swer has  arrived. 

^BROTHsms:  It  is  time  to  brin^  the  business  to  a  concDisiaii. 

«  Fr(«n  ikt  «rigiiiil  Iftlsr  WMaf  ikeBiMt  ptpen. 

t  Wbtt  «  pity  thMat  «uckai|  |ii4itii  C^gm^  wb«f  the  gntt  wiAm  ipi 
of%Uin  dt  ao  manj  nations  were  assembled  to  dipcufs  subjects  at  one^  the  most  flab« 
cMng  and  of  tke  deepest  moment  to  them,  a  bench  of  stenographers  coold  not  haf<e 
teen  proMai  *  What  boasts  of  thnMing  sloqoence— the  nnsophistieated  hmgnagt 
af  astute  gathfiim  aH  li»  mslaphoff  JTsah  n»d  glowMigdom  ktr^iwm  whuiDfs- 
nouse  the  flowers,  the  foiests,  and  the  floods— tho  sun,  the  stars,  and  the  Um& 
sky— the  winds,  the  earthqu&l^e,  and  the  storm— must  thsiu  ha?e  bean  poured  ftrth 
Vat  to  die  away  upon  Iheeafs  Aai  heard  them ! 
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Thesumaiw  W^mo9(pMsaod&iiiiir^aiidrw«  do  nol  yoteven 
lipow  whetbee  wa  4ur6  IQ^  bay(»  a  tiaoii^* 

<^  Brotoers  :  Yoa  Iniov  thai  we  cavoa  U>  txeat  with  yovk  ^ 
peaoeb  We  «gam  tell  you,  tb$j^  we  eameatly  dwro  to  mato 
peaea}  aodrntb^terBMofpeacf^ weara<jUsp(Med todoyouanr 
pie  justice.  But  if  no  treaty  is  to  be  held,  if  peace  is  not  to  be  alh 
tpdoed^  we  desiie  iimnadirttely  to  know  it,  that  we  may  gohome." 

But  all  the^antioipaliona  of  a  pacific  a^ustment  of  the  di& 
culties  proved  &llaci<Hi3.  Two  day»  after  this  address  had  heeo 
du^patohed  lo  thecaie  of  Ciq[>taiii  Brant  and  the  Coro-plaiiteE,  tha 
Commisaioiieni  received  a  loiig  address  .from  the  ooundl,  m 
writing,  in  answer  to  their  own  speech  of  July  31sl,  which  put 
^  end  to  the  nego^tion.    It  was  addressed, 

^  To  TOR  CoMHISfillONERa  OF  THE  Uk^TEO  STATBd. 

*<  Broxhrrs  :  We  haye  received  your  speech  of  the  31st  of 
kst  month,  and  it  has  been  interpreted  to  all  the  different  nations* 
We  have  been  long  in  sending  you  an  answer,  because  of  the 
great  importance  of  the  subject  But  we  now  answer  it  ftiUy, 
having  given  it  all  the  consideration  in  our  power." 

In  their  address  the  council  ^itesed  upon  an  extended  review 
of  the  negotia^pa  henetolm  referred  lo,  and  the  circomstancea 
under  which  the  treaties  of  Fort  M'Intosh  and  EV>rt  Ibumao 
were  made.  They  contended  that  these  treaties  had  not  been 
properly  obtained,  and  were  not  binding  upon  the  Indians,  inaa^ 
much  as  but  few  of  their  chiefi  and  warriors  had  been  present 
al  the  councils,  and  those  few  were  notempowered  to  cede  avayi 
aay  of  their  lands.  Of  this  feet  they  said  they  had  apprised 
Qeneral  St  dati  before  the  treaties  were  made,  and  admonished 
him  not  to  prclbeed.  But  he  persisted  in  holding  councils  in 
which  their  nations  were  not  consulted,  and  in  receiving  ees 
alons  of  an  immense  country,  in  which  the  few  who,  under  con^ 
siraint,  had  signed  the  treaty,  were  no  more  interested  than  as  a 
mere  branch  of  the  Qeneral  Oonfedeiaoy,  and  had  no  authorky 
to  make  any  gvant  whatevev.  In  reply  to  the  remarks  of  dM 
Oommissioners  le^ecting  the  impraclioability  of  hiealpng  np 
the  settlements  oa  the  disputed  territory,  and  their  aSm  et 
large  sums  of  money  for  aconfirmatkm  of  tife  grant  under  die 
treaty  of  Port  Harmav^  the  speech  of  (he  Oeunoil  was  ingenioua 
and  forcible.  Indeed,  die  residua  of  this  document  is  worth 
iMnsoribing  entira  ;«*<^ 
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«  Brothers  :  Money  to  us  is  of  no  value,  ud  to  most  of  us 
unkoowTi ;  and  as  no  consideration  whatever  can  induce  uf  to 
sell  our  lands,  on  which  we  get  sustenance  ibr  our  women  and 
children,  we  hope  we  may  be  allowed. to  point  out  a  mode  by 
which  your  settlers  may  be  easily  removed,  and  peace  thereby 
obtained. 

^  Brothers  :  We  know  that  these  settlers  are  poor,  or  tbey 
never  would  have  ventured  to  live  in  a  country  which  has 
been  in  continual  trouble  ever  since  tbey  crossed  the  Ohio. 
Divide,  therefore,  this  large  sum  of  money  which  you  have 
offered  to  us  among  these  people ;  give  to  each  also  a  propor- 
tion of  what  you  say  you  would  give  us  annually,  over  and 
above  this  large  sum  of  money ;  and  we  are  persuaded  they 
would  most  readily  accept  of  it  in  lieu  of  the  lands  you  sold  to 
them.  If  you  add,  also,  the  great  sums  you  must  expend  in 
raising  and  paying  armies  with  a  view  to  force  us  to  yield  you 
our  country,  you  will  certainly  have  more  than  sufficient  for 
the  purposes  of  repaying  these  settlers  for  all  their  labor  and 
improvements. 

^  Brothers  :  You  have  talked  to  us  about  concessions.  It 
appears  strange  that  you  expect  any  from  us,  who  have  cmly 
bean  defending  our  jus(  rights  against  your  invasions.  We 
want  peace.  Restore  to  us  our  country,  and  we  shall  be  ene- 
mies no  longer. 

'<  Brothers  :  You  make  one  concession  to  us  by  offering  to 
OS  your  money,  and  anoth^  by  having  agreed  to  do  us  justice, 
afier  having  long  and  injuriously  withheld  it ;  we  mean,  in  the 
acknowledgment  you  have  now  made  that  the  Kin^  of  En- 
gland never  did,  nor  ever  had  a  right  to  give  ydd  our  country 
by  the  treaty  of  peace.  And  you  want  to  make  this  act  of  com- 
mon justice  a  great  part  of  your  concession,  and  seem  to  expect| 
that  because  you  have  at  last  acknowledged  our  independ^ce, 
we  should  for  such  a  &vor  surrender  to  you  our  country. 

^  Brothers  :  You  have  also  talked  a  great  deal  about  pre- 
emption, and  your  exclusive  right  to  purchase  the  Indian  lands, 
as  ceded  to  you  by  the  King  at  the  treaty  of  peace. 

^Brothers:  We  never  made  any.agreement  with  the  King^ 
nor  with  any  other  nation,  that  we  would  give  to  either  the  ex- 
clusive right  U>  purchase  our  lands ;  and  we  declare  to  you,  that 
we  consider  ourselves  free  to  make  any  bargain  or  cession  of 
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lands  whenevBT  and  to  whomsoever  we  please.  If  the  white 
people,  as  you  say,  made  a  treaty  that  none  of  them  but  the 
Kmg  should  purchase  of  us,  and  he  has  given  that  right  to  the 
United  States,  it  is  an  affair  which  concerns  you  and  him,  and 
Itot  us.    We  have  never  parted  with  such  a  power* 

**  Brothers  :  At  our  general  council  held  at  the  Glaize  last 
Fall,  we  agreed  to  meet  Commissioners  irom  the  United  States, 
ibr  the  purpose  of  restoring  peace,  provided  they  consented  to 
acknowledge  and  confirm  our  boundary  line  to  be  the  Ohio  ;  and 
we  determined  not  to  meet  you  until  you  gave  us  satisfaction 
on  that  point.    That  is  the  reason  we  have  never  met 

"  Brotherjs  :  We  desire  you  to  consider  that  our  only  de- 
mand is  the  peaceable  possession  of  a  small  part  of  our  once 
great  country.  Look  back  and  view  the  lands  from  whence 
we  have  been  driven  to  this  spot.  We  can  retreat  no  farther, 
because  the  country  behind  hardly  affords  food  for  its  present 
inhabitants ;  and  we  have  therefore  resolved  to  leave  our  bones 
in  this  small  space,  to  which  we  are  now  consigned. 

"  Brothers  :  We  shall  be  persuaded  that  you  mean  to  do 
us  justice,  if  you  agree  that  the  Ohio  shall  remain  the  boundary 
line  between  us.  If  you  will  not  consent  thereto,  our  meeting 
will  be  altogether  unnecessary.  This  is  the  great  point,  which 
we  hoped  would  have  been  explained  before  you  lefl  your 
houses  ;  as  our  message  last  Autumn  was  principally  directed  to 
obtain  that  information. 

'<  Done  in  General  Council  at  the  foot  of  the  Miami  Rapids, 
on  the  13th  day  of  August,  1793.'' 

This  address  was  signed  by  the  Wyandots,  the  Seven  Na- 
tions of  Canada,  the  Delawares,  Shawanese,  Miamis,  Ottawas, 
Ohippeways,  Senecas  (of  the  Glaize),  Pottawattamies,  Connoys, 
Munsees,  Nantikokes,  Mohegans,  Missisaguas,  Creeks,  and 
Ch^rokees — the  name  of  each  nation  being  written,  and  its  em- 
blem or  escutcheon  rudely  pictured  opposite  the  name.*    The 

*  That,  according  to  the  origpnal  commanicatioo  in  the  authoi*!  pofaessioD  :— 
Wyandots,  A  Bear.        Senecas  of  the  Olaiie,  AToiHo. 


Seren  Natkma  of  Canada, 

ATuitle. 

Pottawattamies, 

AFish. 

Delawares, 

AToitle. 

Connoys, 

A  Turkey. 

Shawanese^ 

Munsees, 

Miamis, 

ATuftla. 

A  Turtle. 

Ottawas, 

AFish. 

MobenaiL 

CATnrtle. 
.    UToikii^ 

Ohippeways, 

AGnuM. 

; 
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§i^  N^Jipnft  cU4,  npt  sig9^  it,  tod^  it  isi  I^^Jije^.t^  C«pM^ 
Qraat  an4  (b^  Si^  N^9P^  ^^b^fasi  together  "  i|),  th^  effitt^ 
tp  make  peace,  to  the  la^ ;  and  ^at  the  character  of  the  fii^ 
^wei:  of  the  9ounQil  wa?  i^oi  commuiucated  to  them  pieranp 
to  its  being  ^xi\  off,  On  the  coptr^xy,  they  weze  told  thatit  ^ 
«^  proposition  to  meet  tl^^Com^iis^oners.  on.  the  litiami 
of  Swdusky,  about  five  miles  below  their  then  place  of  sittiDg ; 
cpd  so  well  assui^  were  they  of  the  fyt^  that  they  poopoM^ 
remoyi^  thither  the  day  s^fte^  th^  ruimers  were dispc^tchedfitom 
t^e  council-fire. 

Nothing  could  b»e  n^re  explicit  thi^  this  ultimiitum  ci  iJk 
][ndia]^s.  Their  sine  qua  non  was  the  Ohio  for  the  boa9daiy. 
To  this.  prpp9sitioiD  the  Commissioners  could  never  assent,  asid 
they  accordingly  wrote  to  the  chie&  and  warriors  of  tbeoooacfl 
at  the  Rapids,  that  <<the  negotiation  was  i^  an  eapid."  So  imp^ 
f^t  are  th^e  records  of  Indian  history,  pr^ryed,aa  they  are,  $»  the 
most  p^  only  in  the  table^  of  the  brain,  the  memory  being  aided 
by  belts  and  other  emblems — ^that  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to  deleiv- 
i^e  the  praise  n^e^its  of  the  controversy  sou^t  to  be  terminated 
^t,  this  oHincil.  Being  the  weaker  par^,  belonging  to  a  dooiped 
race,  the  Iclw  of  the  strongest  was  of  cpuise  left  to  decide  it  in^ 
the  epd,  an4,tihe  Indians  wei^e  driven  beyond  the  MisfflssippL 
But  an  impa^ti4  suryey  of  the  caoe,  at  the  distance  of  only  forty 
years,  presents  strong  reasons  for  believing  that  the  Indians 
were  the  party  aggrieved.  Certainly,  it  wo^ld  form  an  excep- 
tjif^  ixK  t^e,  history  of  th^  dealings  with  the  white  man,  if  tb^ 
were  not ;  while  it  is  very  evident  that  they  themselves  solemiKi- 
ly  belieyedt  tt^ey  w^t^  the  icgured  p^rty.  And,  thus  believing 
nothing  coi^4  ^i^tve  been  mqre  patriotic  than  the  attitude  as- 
suoB^  ii^  their  addr^^  opr  more  noble  than  ^be  declaraliaos  aad 
f^tim^iy^i^a^^^ine^. 
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CHAPTERXIL 
iBofpected  diiplicify  crf^he  BritiiBh  atiOidndM-^ondact  of  Siiiidii  CTiHy— DikdkMMi 


.unaatisfactofy  to  Ibe  Indiana — Red  Jacket— Indian  L-outitil— Spteeh  of  Csptain 
Bmnl  in  replj  to  tho  answer  of  the  tToHed  Slates— Troubles  ihiokoning  between 
the  United  Stntca  and  Great  BdUm— hflammatory  apeech  of  Lord  Do^-hester — 
duftijttion  of  its  atithentieity  si?tUed — Conduct  of  Governor  Simtoo— Indrgnaiior* 
of  President  Washington — Hia  letter  to  Mr.  Jtty-*Sp<s?ch  of  Captain  Brant 
■^xnst  boMing  a  council  at  Venango— The  desi^  fmstrattd— Affaira  farther  in 
the  Wcet — Singular  message  ffom  the  dialant  Indiarra  ondcr  Uie  Spaiiiih  stid 
Ttfiudi  influence — Th«ir  speoch^Operatfons  of  General  Wayne-^^citHidL'- 
mepts  of  PennsylfaaUapon  Che  Indian  lands^Indian  council  upon  the  subject— 
Address  to  General  Washington— I mportant'Iettcr  of  Brant  to  Colonel  Smith— 
Penniylfania  relinquishes  Presque  Isle^Defeat  of  Afajor  M'Mahon  near  Fort 
Reoovery— Indiana  repulsed  in  their  attack  upon  the  fort — ^Letter  to  Brant  giving 
an  account  of  the  battle — Adrancer  of  Wayne  to  the  Au'Qlaiie  and  Miamis  of  the 
Lakiss— Little  Turtle  apprised  of  his  iDorements  and  streneth  by  a  deaerter— -The 
Chief  determines  to  give  battle — Wayne  makes  one  more  enort  for  peace — Failure 
of  the  attempt— Advance  of  Wa^ne  to  the  Rapids-— Position  of  the  fndianfi— Bat- 
tle and  defeat  of  the  Indians— Little  Turtle  opposed  to  the  hazard  of  a  battle — 
Opposed  by  Blue-Jacket  and  oTerniled — ^Tart  correspondence  between  Wayne 
and  Major  Campbell— DestntcMon  of  Indian  pttoperty  by  fire,  and  bumii^  of  Co- 
kmel  A^Kee's  establishment— Disappointment  of  the  Indians  that  Major  Camp- 
bell did  not  assist  them— Letter  of  GdVemor  Simcoe  to  Brant— Aggresnion  at  So- 
dta  Bay— Simcoe  and  Bouit  re|Mur  to  the  West— Interfere  to  prevent  a  peaee— 
Indian  council — ^The  hostiles  negotiate  with  Wa^ne— Simcoe's  address  to  the 
Wyandots— Division  in  their  ooun^ets— Brant  retires  displeased — ^Letter  of  apo- 
logy from  the  Chiefs— The  distant  Indians  become  weary  of  the  war. 

The  return  of  the  Commifeioners  to  the  6aste^m  extremity  of 
Lake  Erie  was  immediate ;  from  Vherlce  botih  the  government 
of  the  United  States  arid  General  Wayne  were  appridfed  6f  the 
&ihite  of  the  negotiatioh,  fbr  Which  such  long  and  anxious  pfre- 
paration  had  been  made.  It  has  been  charged  that,  pohvith 
standing  the  apparent  friendship  of  Gf6Vefn6r  Simcoe  and  his 
little  court  at  Niiagara,  and  their  seeifniflg  desire  of  peace,  this 
unpropitious  result  was  measurably,  if  not  eiitiitely,  produced  by 
(he  influence  of  the  British  officers  in  Attendance  upon  the  In 
^an  coiincils— Colbniel  M^Bee,  Captain  Elliot,  and  the  noto- 
rious Simon  Qirty.  T*he  llev.  lifr.  Heckeweldet,  at  the  'reijtiest 
of  General  Knox,  accompanied  the  Commissioners,  and  'was 
'present  at  the  delivery  of  the  last  message  from  fli«  c6uncil,*re- 
fusing  an  interview,  whidi,  as  delivered,  both  in  matter  and 
^aiaHQer  was  exceedingly  insolent.  Elliot  and  Girty  *were  'both 
pr^ht  when  this  ihiBsimge  "w^  delitcft^  (he  later  of  HHiMb 
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supported  his  insol^ice  by  a  quill,  or  long  feadier  ran  throogh 
the  cartilage  of  his  nose  cross-wise.  He  was  the  interpreter  of 
the  message ;  and  Mr.  Heckewelder  states  that  he  officiously 
added  a  sentence  not  transmitted  from  the  council.  Two  Dela- 
ware chiefs,  visiting  the  (Commissioners  from  the  council,  while 
at  Detroit  River,  on  being  questioned  by  Mr.  Heckewelder  why 
the  Commissioners  were  not  allowed  to  proceed  to  their  quarters 
at  the  Rapids,  replied : — ^'  All  we  can  say  is,  that  we  wish  for 
^  peace ;  but  we  cannot  speak  farther,  our  mouths  being  stopped 
'^  up  when  we  left  the  council !"  In  other  words,  they  had  been 
forbidden  to  disclose  any  of  its  secrets.* 

These  circumstances,  from  the  pen  of  such  a  witness,  fonriafa 
strong  presumptive  testimony  of  duplicity  on  the  part  of  the  Ca- 
nadian administration.  But  there  is  yet  other  evidence  of  the 
fact,  so  strong  as  to  be  indisputable.  It  is  that  of  Captain  Brant 
himself,  who,  of  all  -others,  participated  most  largely  in  the  de^ 
liberations  of  those  councils.  In  one  of  the  speeches  delivered 
by  him  in  the  course  of  his  land  difficulties  with  the  Canadian 
govemihent,  some  time  subsequent  to  the  war,  the  following  pas- 
sage occurs : — ^^  For  several  years "  (after  the  peace  of  1783,) 
"  we  were  engaged  in  getting  a  confederacy  formed,!  and  the 
<<  unanimity  occasioned  by  these  endeavors  among  our  western 
"  brethren,  enabled  them  to  defeat  two  American  armies.  The 
"  war  continued  without  our  brothers,  the  English,  giving  any 
<<  assistance,  excepting  a  little  ammunition ;  and  they  seeming 
<<  to  desire  that  a  peace  might  be  concluded,  we  tried  to  bring  it 
'<  about  at  a  time  that  the  United  States  desired  it  very  much,  so 
"  that  they  sent  Commissioners  from  anoong  their  first  people,  to 
<<  endeavor  to  make  peace  with  the  hostile  Indians.  We  assem- 
^  bled  also  for  that  purpose  at  the  Miami  River  in  the  Sunmier 
^  of  1793,  intending  to  act  as  mediators  in  bringing  about  an 
^  honorable  peace ;  and  if  that  could  not  be  obtained,  we  re- 
"  solved  to  join  witfi  our  western  brethren  in  trying  the  fortune 
'<  of  war.  But  to  our  surprise,  when  on  the  point  of  entering 
"  upon  a  treaty  with  the  Commissioners,  we  found  that  it  was 
"  opposed  by  those  acting  under  the  British  government,  and 
"  hopes  of  jEarther  assistance  were  given  to  our  western  brethren, 

*  Heckeweldtt'f  Nanrnthre  of  the  Mortfian  Missions. 

t  In  anoChsr  poilioo  of  the  same  speech,  CapUio  Bfuit  stated  that  G^enenl  H^ 
4iiiiaiid  ezhorted  them  to  the  fonaatioii  of  that  union  with  the  difierent  oatioiia. 
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^  to  encourage  them  to  insist  on  the  Ohio  as  a  boundary  between 
"  them  and  the  United  States.'" 

The  deputation  from  the  Six  Nations  and  tlie  Ser^i  Nations 
of  Canada,  (the  Gaughnawagas,)  having  returned  from  the  War 
mi,  a  council  was  convened  at  the  village  of  the  Onondagas  re- 
siding at  Buffitlo  Creek,  to  hear  their  report — intended  not  only 
for  their  own  people,  but  for  the  information  of  the  British  and 
American  Superintmdents,  Colonel  Butler  and  General  Chapin. 
The  council-fire  was  kindled  on  the  8th  of  October.  The  pro- 
cedure, it  will  be  seen,  was  characteristic  and  striking.  The 
beltS)  pictures,  and  emblems  used  by  the  several  nations  re|nre- 
sented  in  the  Grand  Council  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  were  for- 
warded to  the  Six  Nations  by  the  hands  of  their  deputies,  and 
after  the  council  had  been  regularly^pened,  these  were  {Produc- 
ed, and  the  speeches  with  which  their  delivery  had  been  accom- 
panied, were  repeated,  in  the  form  of  a  report,  with  incidental 
explanations.  By  this  process,  though  te(£ous,  the  proceedings 
of  the  Grand  Congress  were  probably  reported  to  the  Buffalo 
council,  with  as  much  accuracy  as  though  they  had  been  writ- 
ten out  in  form  by  a  committee  of  the  more  civilized  <<  Congress 
of  the  Thnrteem  Fires." 

All  things  being  ready,  the  proceedings  were  conmieneed 
by  Clear-Sky,  a  chief  of  the  Onondc^as,  who  spoke  as  fol- 
lows : — 

<^  BRotHERS  :  We  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  our  happy  meet- 
ing, that  he  has  preserved  us  through  all  difficulties,  dangers, 
and  sickness,  and  given  us  an  opportunity  of  dieeting  together 
at  this  place." 

The  ceremony  of  condolence  for  the  loss  of  friends  since  the 
last  council,  having  been  regularly  performed  and  reciprocated 
by  all  the  tribes  present,  and  also  by  the  Superintendents,  the 
business  of  the  council  was  resumed  by  the  Partner's  Brother, 
li^ho  delivered  the  speech  of  the  Shawanese,  Delawares,  and 
Twithuays,  as  follows : —  • 

a  Bbpthers  :  Colonel  Butler  and  General  Chapin,  we  wish 
you  to  attend  the  Shawanese  and  other  nations  of  Indians.  We 
diank  the  Six  Nations  for  their  attention.    We  were  glad  to  see 


«  Gtuoted  from  the  manvicriptoopj  of  the  speeoh,  oontttined  tmoog  thm  Bnnt  p»> 
pen,  in  Ihe  band- writiDg  of  the  Chief  buneelC 
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idwmvt  die  Ordsit  Ckmn^H^^fii^wbieh  iMd  teMfonAedfK)^ 
tiim  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami.'* 

<<*BltdrrRBfts :  Yw  are  hoqiiaihted  with  the  friendship  "fliat 
^tfiife  fliJibfliMed  between  yym  and  oar  ftlfaelv,  and  the  maami  UuH 
Ifae  prescflit  ft^  is  kmdted,  is  (o  tene^  timt  friendship. 

*<  BKOfH^Rs :  We  mentioned  tfus  46  you  last  FWl  ^  a  conii- 
^  at  the  Olaize,  and  we  fiow  rtlpeaft  it  to  pnt  yon  in  mind  of 
that  fiiend^p  ivbaeh,  o^ioe  slubsisted  between  yon  lakid  our  wise 
-fiifefiithers. 

[A  belt  of  white  wampmn was  heie  pres^ted, taiade  in  acir- 
OQlar  form,  representing  their  phceof^itafeetingy  as  in  tfieceMM, 
«nd  crossed  by  four  stripes  of  tlaiek  wampum,  fepresentiBg  dl 
Uieir  confederates,  East,  West,  Noith,  and  South.] 

^BaoTHERs:  The  ancftnt  oonfederacy  which  subsisted  be^ 
Iween  us  and  the  Fiye  Nations,  t  was,^al  ii  any  of  the  Five 
^Nations  were  in  distress,  we  would  take  IlieHi  to  us ;  we  now 
vee  that  you  kte  in  ^Kstress ;  that  yon  are  snriounded  by  Water, 
«nd  have  not  any  land  to  stand  upon  ;  4iat  a  large  white  beast 
iMands  with  open  month  on  the  other  side,  ready  to  destroy  yen. 
Wehavedi^iand  foryoiitoBtandon;  and  weiiow  Idee  you  by 
the  hand,  and  invite  you  to  come,  and  hiring  your  beds,  and  sit 
ttown  with  us."    [BeUof'seven  r&ws  ofhlaek  and  fMie  worn 

The  warriors  here  joined  with  the  Chiefe,  and  repeated  tte 
«Reient  agreement,  recommended  «  uniott  of  all  the  diflkrentna- 
Itons,  ilnd  ^^hed  theAi  to-foUow  whait  was  rei;ommended  by  the 
obi^.  Pud£-on-dhe4ub,  head  warrior  of  the  Defawajes,t  then 
spoke: — 

'<  Bbothbbs  :  I  call  you  my  uncles,  and  «11  the  other  Indians 
tny  grand-children.  Them  I  have  already  united  and  bound 
together,  and  I  now  bind  yon  aU  together  with  this  string.'' 
\A  large-bunch  ofUack  wampum^] 

of  each  belt  is  delivered  ly  the  beaicr  of  h,  ai  thoagl^  he  wet»  ia  frot  a  dol^fl^B  fin^ 
the  nation  whoee  report  he  is  making. 

t  In  answer  to  a  question  by  the  iSeren  Nations  of  Canada,  how  16iig  this  ood* 
federacy  had  existed  between  the  SbAwilnese,  Ice  the  TtplywMB^  *^Hi^eflhk3,^ 

t  After  thfe  deftat  of  St  CMr;  on  which  >OddisidB  tfMf)tla^ansi«M«lit  tmdf^ 
the  Mohawks,  who  had  fbrmerlj  declared  the  Delawares  to  he  women,  or,  in  other 
words,  degraded  them  from  the  rank  of  warriors,  reversed  the  sentence  of  disgrace^ 
•ad wi|^4lit«faoBlikBBa, hfianmSly  dediriafWDsitwatss  ao  ton|^  tsswiJiylwit 
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The  Sachenus  of  the  Delawares  then  spoke  :— 

<<  Brothers  :  You  have  heard  the  ^^eech  of  the  chief  war- 
riors. We  join  with  them,  and  are  glad  to  hear  they  have  bound 
all  their  grand-children  together^  and  that  they  have  spoken 
with  great  respect  to  their  uncles,  and  recommended  to  tliem  to 
be  of  one  mind."    [A  large  bunch  of  black  toampum.] 

The  Wyandots  then  spoke : — 

<<  Brothers  :  You  came  to  us  one  hundred  and  fifty  years 
ago,  when  we  lived  above  Detroit,  with  a  speech  from  Uie  Six 
Nations,  assembled  at  their  council-fire  at  Onondaga  Hill,  and 
recommended  to  us  to  be  friends,  and  advised  us  not  to  listen  to 
any  bad  report,  or  any  thing  that  would  disturb  our  minds. 

^  Brothers  :  Listen  to  a  few  words  more  we  have  to  say  to 
yoOr  We  heog  the  Virginians  are  near  us :  we  shall  not  go  to 
meet  them ;  but  if  they  should  come  among  us,  we  do  not 
know  what  will  be  the  consequence." 

[The  Wyandots  spoke  with  a  v^  large  belt  of  wampum, 
with  three  pictures  upon  it,  one  in  the  middle,  and  one  at  each 
end,  representing  the  Americans  at  one  end,  the  Six  Nations  in 
the  middle,  and  themselves  at  the  other  end,  and  expressed  their 
sorrow  that  the  Americans  were  gone  before  they  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  them.] 

The  Chippewas  and  twenty-six  other  nations,  their  confede 
rates,  then  spoke : — 

"  Brothers  :  We  are  sorry  that  the  business  for  which  the 
council-fire  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Miami  was  kindled  has  not 
been  completed  as  we  could  wish.  We  were  desired  by  the 
different  nations  which  we  represent,  to  attend  the  council,  and 
use  our  efforts  to  bring  about  a  general  peace,  and  unite  all 
nations." 

The  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  Pottawattamies,  deputies  from 
twenty-seven  nations,  inhabiting  along  the  lakes,  and  above 
Michilimackinack,  then  spoke : — 

'<  Brothers  :  We  are  sorry  that  we  have  attended  all  Sum* 
mer  at  the  council-fire,  and  have  not  done  any  business  as  we 
expected. 

«  Brothers  :  We  are  now  united  with  you,  the  Six  Nations, 
and  ask  you  to  return  to  your  seats,  and  let  the  United  States 
know  our  determination,  and  return  with  an  answer  to  us  by 
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the  middle  of  winter,  and  not  atop,  »  some  nalicms  may  oon- 
fliee  you  and  make  your  minds  bad.'' 

To  which  die  Six  Nations  replied : — 

^  Brothers  :  We  thank  you,  and  as  soon  as  we  get  to  eur 
seats  we  will  kindle  our  coundl-fire,  and  call  Canadasago*  an 
agent,  aj^intad  by  the  United  States  to  meet  with  us,  and 
through  him  will  have  our  determipation  communicated  to 
Congress." 

nnhe  Six  Nations  thffli,  addressing  General  Chapin  and  Colo- 
nel Butler,  said : — 

^  Brothers  :  We  have  now  made  kpowu  to  yon  our  pio^ 
ceedings  at  the  late  proposed  treaty  at  the  Rapids  of  the  Kiami| 
ttnd  have  informed  you  of  the  proposed  line  between  the  In- 
dians and  the  United  States,  which  if  accepted,  we  shall  assist 
llie  white  people  to  make  peace." 

Captain  Brant  and  the  Mohawks  were  not  present  at  the 
eouncil  on  the  dth,  a  circumstance  regretted  by  the  deputation 
in  making  their  report  The  Farmer's  Brother  remarked  diat 
Captain  Brant  would  be  able  to  give  Ailler  explanations  than 
they  bad  done  of  the  proceedings  at  Miami,  and  the  determina- 
lion  at  which  the  nations  there  assembled  had  arrived.  The 
Mohawk  having  arrived  on  the  9tf),  the  council-fire  was  again 
raked  open,  when  Captain  Brant  thus  addressed  Colonel  But- 
ler the  British,  and  General  Chapin  the  American  Superintend- 
ant  :— 

''  Brothers  :  You,  the  King,  our  fiither,  and  yon,  our  bn>- 
liler,  the  United  States,  attend  to  what  we  have  to  say.  We 
will  now  explain  to  you  the  materiid  point  upcm  which  we 
have  requested  your  attendance  at  this  ooimeil,  and  which  has 
not  been  fiilly  explained.  We  wish  to  act  openly,  that  the 
world  may  judge  c(  our  proceedings. 

^  Brothers  :  It  is  unnecessary  to  repeat  what  passed  al  tfie 
great  council  at  the  Miami  Rapids,  as  we  know  that  you  are 
already  aoqfoainted  there^th.  We  shall  therefore  point  out  the 
«attse  of  our  parting  from  the  meeting  in  the  manner  we  did. 

^  Brothers  :  When  the  first  deputation  fi'om  the  confede- 
fate  Indians  met  the  Commissioners  of  the  United  States  at  Nia* 
gara,  every  thing  seemed  to  promise  a  friendly  ternmiation  of  the 
treaty ;  but  before  their  return  to  the  council-fire  at  the  Rapids 
of  the  Miami,  jnessengers  firom  die  Crepk  nation  arrived  there, 
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and  brought  authentic  informalkm  of  llie  white  peqple  having 
encroached  upon  that  part  of  the  confederacy.   . 

^  This  inteUigeace  at  once  gaye  a  change  to  die  face  of  om 
proceedings,  and,  probably,  was  the  sole  cause  of  the  ab- 
rupt termination  of  the  negotiatkas  for  peace.  Thus  you  see 
that  claims  upon  our  lamb  always  have  been,  and  still  con* 
tini]^  to  be,  the  cause  of  war. 

^  Brothers  :  About  five  years  ago  we  agreed  upon  a  line 

of  demarcation  with  the  United  States,  which  you  know  to  be 

the  Muskingum;  and,  notwithstanding  the  various  accidents 

•  that  have  since  occurred,  we  will  still  adhere  to  that  boundary. 

<^  Brothers  :  We  think  the  United  States  will  agree  to  thw 
Kne,  which  will  show  the  sincerity  and  ;pistice  they  always  pro- 
fess for  the  Indians ;  ^ould  they  agree  to  this,  we  sincerely 
hope  dlat  peace  will  still  take  place^  and  we  think  that  the 
weight  of  our  branch  of  the  confederacy  will  be  able  to  accom* 
plish  peace  upon  the  reasonable  line  we  have  just  mentioned, 
and  we  shall  be  exceeding  sorry  to  find  that  tliis  proposal 
idiould  not  be  generally  accepted  by  the  confederacy.  If  it  is 
rejected,  we  must  be  involved  in  difficulties  ih  our  own  country 

'<  Brothers  :  We  will  now  proceed  to  explain  the  line  upon 
which  we  hope  peace  will  be  node.  We  know  Ihat  the  lands 
along  the  Ohio  are  claimed  by  the  Indians,  but  we  propose  to 
give  up  such  part  oi  these  lands  as  are  actually  settled  and  im- 
proved, which  settlements  are  to  be  circumscribed  by  a  line 
drawn  around  them,  and  no  &rther  claims  are  to  be  admitted  be 
yond  such  line.  The  remainder  of  the  boundary  to  be  ex 
plained  by  General  Chapin,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  general 
wish  of  the  Six  Nations  thai  Gtoioral  Ohapin,  himself  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  speech  to  Ccmgress."  [A  belt  of  black  and  whiie 
ttmmpum] 

Agreeably  to  Uiis  lecpiesl,  General  Chapin  proceeded  to  tte 
seat  of  government,  to  submit  their  speech  to  the  President,  and 
make  the  necessary  explanatjons.  The  Secretary  of  War  re- 
plied on  the  24th  of  Dec^Bber,  reiterating  the  desire  of  the 
United  States  to  cultivate  relations  of  firiendship  with  the  In- 
dians, evading  a  decision  upon  the  boundary  recommended  by 
Captain  Biant,  and  proposing  another  Indian  Coundl  in  die 
spring,  to  be  held  at  Venango.  But  in  the  event  of  the  Indians, 
hostile  or  otherwise,  agreeing  to  meet  in  such  eounoti,  they 
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were  distinctly  told  tfiat  the  army,  wcmld  not  ki  the  mean  time 
be  restrained  from  hostile  operations,  as  hdd  been  the  ease  the 
preceding  season.  Farther  to  secure  the  good-will  of  the 
Six  Nations,  however,  a  supply  of  warm  winter  clothing  was 
sent  to  them,  with  the  letter  from  the  Secretary  contain- 
ing the  President's  decision,  which  was  delivered,  and  well  re- 
ceived at  a  council  holden  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  the  7th  of 
Februrary,  1794.  This  council  had  been  convened  expressly 
to  receive  the  answer  to  the  proposals  of  Captain  Brant ;  and 
the  sam^  having  been  read,  it  was  soon  perceived  to  be  less  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Indians  than  they  had  anticipated.  Red  Jacket,  • 
after  a  long  pause,  replied  to  General  Chapin : — 

^<  Brothers  (of  the  United  States :)  We  have  heard  die 
speech  that  has  been  delivered  to  us  with  great  attention,  and 
^all  now  remove  the  council-fire  to  our  castle,  to  take  it  into 
private  consideratibn. 

Two  days  afterward,  the  council  was  re-op^ied,  wh^i  Bed 
Jacket  spoke : — 

<<  Brothers  :  We  have  taken  your  speech  into  consideratioD, 
and  our  eldest  brother.  Captain  Brant,  is  to  relate  the  result  of 
our  meeting  in  private  council  yesterday." 

Captain  Brant  then  spoke  as  follows,  with  nine  strings  of 
white  and  black  wampum : — 

'<  Brothers  :  I  now  address  to  you.  General  Chapin  of  die 
United  States,  and  to  you.  Major  Littlehales*  in  behalf  of  the 
King,  and  thank  the  Great  Spirit  for  bringing  us  ^;ain  together 
in  council,  as  what  we  are  a  going  to  relate  we  wish  the  world 
to  know. 

'<  Brothers  :  Tou  have  both  heard  the  message  we  delivered 
to  our  brothers  of  the  United  States,  last  Fall,  relative  to  a 
boundary  line ;  and  we  expected  a  positive  answer  from  3^00, 
brothers  of  the  United  States,  whether  you  would  accept -of  it 
or  not. 

<<  Brothers  :  When  we  delivered  the  message  to  you  last 
Fall  for  the  United  States,  we  had  first  taken  it  into  serioos 
cohsideration ;  .we  spoke  the  language  of  our  hearts,  and  the 
Great  Spirit  knew  our  mmds ;  all  the  Six  Nations  were  of  the 
same  opini(»i,  and  we  are  well  assured  that,  had  the  iJnited 

*  PrifHe  Stcrateiy  of  Gotmiuv  Sitnoot^  attendiiig  UMcowidl  in  him 
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States  aoeq>ted  cmr  proposed  boundary  line^  peace  would  c^- 
tainly  have  taken  place. 

<<  Brothers  :  The  speech  yt>u  have  brought  us,  has  given 
us  great  uneasii^ess  ^  we  are  greatly  at  a  loss  how  to  act ;  we 
fficpeoted  a  direct  answer  to  our  {nroposals  of  a  boundary  line ; 
now  we  are  much  distressed  that  you  have  brou^t  us  but  half 
an  answer;  the  kindling  a  councilrfire  at  a  distant  place  it 
what  we  are  not  prepared  to  give  a  reply  to. 

^  Brothers  :  Provided  the  United  States  had  accepted  our 
proposed  bouncUry  line,  we  should  have  sent  immediately  to 
our  Western  brethren,  who  know  our  sentiments,  and  we  shouM 
have  attended  your  council  and  confirmed  it 

<'  Brothers  :  Make  your  minds  easy ;  but,  in  consequence 
of  the  importance  of  your  speech,  we  must  have  time  to  deliber- 
ate very  seriously  upon  it ;  we  cannot  give  you  an  immediate 
answer ;  we  must  have  a  general  council  of  all  the  Chiefe ;  only 
a  few  are  now  present,  and  we  should  all  be  together.  The 
reason  of  so  much  counselling  at  different  times  has  proceeded 
from  so  small  a  number  of  our  sachems  and  chie&  being  assem- 
bled, and  this  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  i»resent  trou- 
ble. 

<^  Brothers  :  Tou,  Greneral  Chapin,  live  near  us ;  we  have 
two  months  and  a  half  to  consider  of  your  speech,  and  by  that 
time  we  will  give  you  a  final  answer.  We  pray  the  Great 
Spirit  that  these  difficulties  may  terminate  to  the  happiness  of 
both  parties. 

'^  Brothers  :  You  requested  an  answer  as  soon  as  was  con- 
venient, but  in  such  very  weighty  business,  it  is  impossible  to 
give  one  immediately.  With  regard  to  provision,  there  is  plenty 
in  your  country ;  and  if  we  should  agree  to  meet  you,  you  need 
not  be  particular  about  what  we  diall  consume,  for  we  shall  not 
expect  any  thing  but  provision. 

"  Brothers  :  We  now  conclude,  and  we  pray  the  Great 
Spirit  to  protect  you  safe  home,  and  we  desire  you  will  bear  it 
continually  on  your  minds,  that  you  will  soon  receive  an  an 
•wer.  ['Hie  nine  strings  of  wampurni^  ddiversd  to  Oetwral 
Chapin.] 

Notwithstanding  the  postponement  of  a  definitive  answer,  on 
the  part  of  the  Indians,  to  the  proposition  for  the  assembling  of 
•QoUier  council  at  Venango,  it  wis  tlis  opinion  of  General 
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(^lapin,  at  the  dose  of  tbese  piooeediEigB,  thai  they  would  yet 
accede  to  it.  Circumstances,  however,  arose  during  the  interfen- 
ing  period,  which  materialiy  changed  tfie  aspect  of  the  border 
folations  of  die  United  States,  and  the  tone  and  temper  of  die 
Six  Natioia.  The  protracted  and  sanguinary  wmis  between 
England  and  the  French  Sepubtic  had  then  conunenoed,  as  also 
had  the  invasions  of  the  rights  oi  neutrals  by  those  powers,  so 
frequent  and  so  aggravated  during  thai  furious  contest.  In  or- 
der to  cut  (^  die  supplies  oi  bread  stufb  from  Franoe,  Crreai 
Britain  had  resorted  to  the  strong  and  questionable  measure  of 
stopping  all  vessels  loaded  in  whole  or  in  part  with  com,  flour, 
or  meal,  bound  to  any  port  in  France,  and  sending  them  in  to 
the  most  convenient  ports,  where  their  cargoes  were  to  be  pur- 
chased for  his  Majesty's  service,  at  a  lair  value,  after  making  a 
due  allowance  for  freight,  du;.  The  Britirii  government  k^red 
to  justify  this  measure  by  citations  from  some  modern  writers 
upon  national  law,  but  it  was  nevertheless  esteemed  a  violatKm 
of  neutral  rights,  and  produced  much  feeling  amcmg  the  Ameri- 
can people,  and  strong  remonstrances  from  the  government 
The  Msumption  set  up  by  Great  Britain,  of  the  right  of  im- 
pressing seamen,  British  subjects,  from  neutral  vessels,  by  the 
exercise  of  which  it  was  asserted  that  many  American  seamen 
had  been  seized,  and  carried  forcibly  into  foreign  service,  was 
BOW  producing  farther  and  still  greater  irritation.  Added  to  all 
which  were  the  incendiary  machinations  of  Citizen  Genet  to 
.undermine  the  administradon  of  Washington,  alienate  from  his 
f^vemment  the  a&ciions  of  the  pec^^le,  and  involve  the  United 
States  in  a  war  with  Great  Britain.  Party  a^nrit  was  already 
running  high,  and  from  the  Uind  zeal  with  which  the  anti^»de- 
ndists  had  espoused  die  cause  of  revolutionary  France,  as 
against  England,  very  serious  a}q)rehen8ions  were  entertained 
that  another  war  between  the  latter  power  and  die  United  Stales 
would  be  the  result 

One  of  the  oonsequenoes  of  the  apparent  probability  of  sndi 
an  evmt,  was  a  manifist  change  of  temper  <m  the  part  c^  the 
British  officers  in  dM  Ganadss,  and  at  the  posts  yet  in  Britidi 
occupancy  along  the  north-western  frontier  of  the  United  States. 
That  during  the  whole  eontroversy  -between  the  Indians  and 
die  United  States,  from  1766  to  die  defeat  of  St  Clair,  dia 
formflor  had  been  gou—pnanced  and  soooulraged  by  Knjgliih 
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i^gents,  aud  repeatedly  incited  to  actual  hostilities  by  the  iradeiSi 
there  was  no  doubt.  Latterly,  however,  a  better  state  of  feeling 
had  been  manifested.  Lord  Dorchester,  previous  to  a  visit  to 
Gngland  at  the  close  of  the  year  1791,  had  sent  a  speech  to  the 
Indians,  of  a  complexion  n^er  pacific ;  and  it  has  been  seen, 
that  in  the  Summer  of  the  preceding  year,  (1793,)  Ooveraor 
Simcoe  had  displayed  a  better  feeling  than  had  previously  been 
evinced  by  the  officers  of  that  nation,  since  the  close  of  the  Re- 
volutionary contest  But  the  difficulties  between  the  two  na- 
tions, already  referred  to,  now  daily  becoming  otore  serious,  and 
threatening,  at  no  distant  day,  a  resort  tp  the  ultima  raiio  regum^ 
had  wrought  a  decided  change  in  the  views  of  the  Canadian 
authorities  respecting  an  Indian  pacification.  In  the  event  of 
a  war,  the  Indians  would  again  be  found  valuable  auxiliaries  te 
the  arms  of  his  Majesty,  for  the  annoyance  they  would  inflict 
upon  the  United  States^  if  not  by  reason  of  any  important  vic- 
tories they  might  gain.  Hence,  instead  of  promoting  a  pacifiea^ 
tion,  the  effi>rts  of  the  Canadian  government  were  obviously  ex- 
erted to  prevent  it  Meshecunnaqua,  or  the  LitUe  Turtle,  had 
made  a  visit  to  the  province  of  Lower  Canada,  after  the  victory 
over  St  Clair,  for  the  purpose  of  engaging  all  die  Indian  forces 
he  could,  in  that  quarter,  in  the  ferther  prosecution  of  the  war. 
Lord  Dorchester  had  now  returned  from  England,  and  was 
waited  upon  by  the  Indians  of  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada,  as 
a  deputation  from  all  the  Indians  at  the  Grand  Miami  council 
of  the  preceding  Autumn.  Their  object  was  to  ask  adviee,  or 
procure  oountenimce  or  assistance,  in  regard  to  the  boundary 
for  which  they  had  been  so  long  contending.  His  Lordsh^ 
answered  the  deputation  on  the  10th  of  February,  in  language, 
respecting  the  United  States,  fer  from  conciliatory  or  pacific. 
After  referring  to  the  proceedings  of  a  council  with  the  Indians, 
held  at  Quebec,  previous  to  his  departure  for  Europe,  two 
years  before,  and  the  expression  in  his  speech  on  that  occasion, 
of  a  hope  that  he  should  hear  in  England  of  a  satis&ctory  ad- 
justment of  their  difficulties  with  the  United  States,  his  Lord- 
ship proceeded : — 

'^  Children  :  I  was  in  expectation  of  hearing  from  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  whi^  was  required  by  them :  I  hoped 
that  I  should  have  been  able  to  bring  you  togefheri  and  make 
you  fiiends. 
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^  Children  :  I  have  waited  long,  and  listened  with  gieot 
attention,  but  1  have  not  heard  one  word  from  them. 

*^  Children  :  I  flattered  m3rself  with  the  hope  that  the  line 
proposed  in  the  year  eighty-thiee,  to  separate  us  from  the  Unit- 
ed States,  which  was  immediaiely  broken  by  themselves  as 
soon  as  the  peace  we^s  signed^  would  have  been  mended,  or  a 
new  one  drawn,  in  an  amicable  manner.  Here,  also,  1  have  beea 
disappointed. 

<<  Children  :  Since  my  return,  I  find  no  appearance  of  a 
line  remains ;  and  from  the  manner  in  which  the  people  of  the 
United  States  rush  on,  and  act,  and  talk,  on  this  side ;  and  fit>m 
what  I  learn  of  their  conduct*  toward  the  sea,  I  shall  not  be 
surprised  if  we  are  at  war  with  them  m  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent year  ;  and  if  so,  a  line  must  then  be  drawn  by  the  warriors. 

<^  Children  :  You  talk  of  selling  your  lands  to  the  State  of 
New- York.*  I  have  toM  you  that  there  is  no  line  between 
them  and  us.  I  shall  acknowledge  no  lands  to  be  their^  which 
have  heeia  encroached  on  by  them  since  the  year  1783.  They 
tfien  brdce  the  peace,  and  as  they  kept  it  not  on  their  part,  it 
doth  not  lund  on  cur's. 

^  Children  :  They  then  destroyed  their  right  of  pre-emp- 
tion. Therefore  all  their  approaches  toward  us  since  that  timoi 
and  all  the  purchases  made  by  them,  I  consider  as  an  infringe- 
ment on  the  King's  rights.  And  wbai  a  line  is  drawn  between 
us,  be  it  in  peace  or  war,  they  must  lose  all  their  improvements 
and  houses  on  our  side  of  it  Those  people  must  all  be  gone 
who  do  not  obtain  leave  to  become  the  King's  subjects.  What 
belongs  to  the  Indians  will,  of  course,  be  secured  and  confirm- 
ed to  them. 

"  Children  :  What  farther  can  I  say  to  you?  You  are  wit- 
nesses that  on  our  parts  we  have  acted  in  the  most  peaceable 
manner,  and  borne  the  language  and  conduct  of  the  people  of 
the  United  States  with  patience.  But  I  believe  our  patience  it 
almost  exhausted.'t 

*  The  Ctaghntwtga  Indiani,  residing  near  Montreal,  were  tboot  this  time  m 
treaty  with  GKyremor  George  Cfinton  for  the  sale  of  some  of  their  lands  lying  witln 
in  the  boandaiiee  of  the  state  of  New-Tork.  The  late  Egbert  Benson  was  a  Coi»> 
missioner  on  the  part  of  the  State. 

t  The  authenticity  of  this  speech  of  Lord  Dorchester  is  desied  hy  Chief  Justiee 
Marshall,  and  Mr.  Sparks,  in  bis  Life  and  Correspondence  of  Washbgtoo,  notes 
Ifaij^  denial  withoot  disssnt    Henoe  it  has  been  reeebred  as  spaiioai^  and  Loid 
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Theie  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  such  an  address 
upon  the  warlike  tribes  of  the  upper  lakes,  chafed,  as  they  were, 
by  what  they  really  believed  to  be  wrongs,  and  by  the  presence 
of  a  hostile  army  in  the  heart  of  their  own  country — ^buoyed  up 
in  their  spirits,  moreover,  by  the  complete  success  which  had 
crowned  their  arms  in  the  two  preceding  campaigns.  But  the 
Governor  General  did  not  here  cease  his  exertions  to  keep  the 
Indians,  the  Six  Nations  not  excepted,  on.  the  qui  vive  of  the 
war  feeling.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  council  at  Buffalo  in 
the  same  month,  his  Lordship  transmitted  an  inflammatory 
speech  to  those  tribes,  which  was  interpreted  to  them  by  Colo- 
nel Butler,  and  produced  an  obvious  and  decided  change  in 
their  feelings  toward  the  United  States.  Large  presents  were 
likewise  sent  up  from  Quebec,  and  distributed  among  them, 
and  the  British  officers  in  the  Indian  Department  took  pains,  on 
all  occasions,  to  represent  to  them  that  a  war  between  the  two 
nations  was  inevitable.*  Such  was  doubtless  their  opinion,  for 
with  the  arrival  of  Lord  Dorchester's  speech,  early  in  April, 
Governor  Simcoe  repaired  over-land  to  Detroit,  and  with  a 
strong  detachment  of  troops  proceeded  to  the  foot  of  the  Miami 
Kapids,  and  commenced  the  erection  of  a  fortress  at  that  place 

Dorchester,  with  his  Goreroroent,  has  escaped  the  responsibiKty  of  having  ottered 
aoch  an  uawarrantahle  document  The  first  copy  was  forwarded  to  President 
Washington  by  Governor  Clinton,  who  did  not  doubt  its  genuineness.  Neither  did 
the  President ;  since,  in  his  letter  to  Governor  CUnton  acknowledging  its  receipt,  he 
•tates  his  reasons  at  large  for  dissenting  from  the  ophiions  of  those  who  were  pro- 
daiming  it  to  be  spurions.  On  the  contrary,  he  declared  that  he  entertained  **  not  a 
doubt  of  its  authenticity."  Equally  strong  was  he  in  the  opinion,  that  in  making 
•uch  a  speech  Lord  Dorchester  had  spoken  the  sentiments  of  the  British  Cabinet, 
according  to  his  instnicUons.  [See  Letter  of  PreaiderU  Washington  to  Governor 
CHiUon,  JIfarek  31, 1794.]  On  the  80th  of  May  the  attention  of  the  British  Minis- 
ter, Mr.  Hanamond,  was  called  to  the  subject  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  Edmund 
Randolph,  who  remonstrated,  strongly,  not  only  against  the  speech,  but  against  the 
conduct  of  Governor  Simcoe,  who  was  then  engaged  in  measures  of  a  hostile  cha- 
racter. Mr.  Hammond  replied  on  the  22d  of  May  rather  tartly ;  and,  what  rendera 
the  denial  of  the  speech  by  Marshall  and  Sparks  the  more  singular,  is  the  fact  that 
the  British  Minister  said  m  -that  letter,—**  I  am  willing  to  admit  the  authenticity  of 
the  speech."  [See  T,  B,  WaU  ^  Som?  EdUum  of  ^merUan  SttU  Pepere^  Vol.  L 
pages  449-^53.]  But  if  doubt  has  existed  before,  as  to  the  genuine  character  of 
that  document,  it  shall  no  longer  exist  1  have  myself  transcribed  the  preceding 
esrtracts  from  a  certified  manuscript  copy,  discovered  among  the  papers  of  Joseph 
Brant  in  my  possession.— •tfu/Aor. 

*  Letter  from  General  Israel  Chapin  to  the  Secretary  of  War,  April  89»  1794^ 
See  /ndjofi  SUde  Pofpera-^.  480. 
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This  movement  caused  fresh  irritation  among  the  American  peo- 
ple, since  the  retention  of  the  old  posts  had  been  a  ccmtinua) 
source  of  dissatisfaction,  although  the  non-fulfilment  of  a  por<- 
tion  of  the  treaty  of  peace  by  the  United  States  still  furnished 
the  pretext  for  such  occupancy.    But  the  movement  of  Gover- 
nor Simcoe  into  the  Miami  country,  and  the  erection  of  a  for- 
tress there — the  territory  being  clearly  within  the  boimdaries  of 
the  United  States — awakened  yetstronger  feelings  of  indignation 
in  the  bosom  of  the  President.    Mr.  Jay  was  at  that  tin^  the 
American  minister  near  the  Court  of  St.  James,  and  the  Presi- 
dent gave  vent  to  his  feelings  in  a  private  letter  to  that  functiona- 
ry, in  the  most  decided  terms  of  reprobation.    "  Can  that  go- 
vernment," asked  the  President  in  the  letter  to  Mr.  Jay,  "  or  will 
"  it  attempt,  after  this  official  act  of  one  of  their  Governors,  to 
"  hold  out  ideas  of  friendly  intentions  toward  the  United  States, 
*<  and  sufki  such  conduct  to  pass  with  impunity  ?    This  may  be 
<^  considered  as  the  most  open  and  daring  act  of  the  British 
"  agents  in  America,  though  it  is  not  the  most  hostile  or  cruel ; 
"  for  there  does  not  remain  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  well-in- 
"  formed  person  in  this  country,  not  shut  against  conviction, 
"  that  all  the  difficulties  we  encounter  with  the  Indians — their 
"  hostilities,  the  murders  of  helpless  women  and  innocent  chil- 
"  dren  along  our  frontiers — result  from  the  conduct  of  the  agents 
^  of  Great  Britain  in  this  country.  In  vain  is  it,  then,  for  its  ad- 
"  ministration  in  Britain  to  disavow  having  given  orders  which 
-^  will  warrant  such  conduct,  whilst  their  agents  go  unpunished ; 
^  whilst  we  have  a  thousand  corroborating  oiroumstances,  and 
<<  indeed  almost  as  many  evidences,  some  of  which  cannot  be 
**  brought  forward,  to  know  that  they  are  seducing  from  our 
^  alliance,  and  endeavoring  to  remove  over  tha  line,  tribes  that 
^  have  hitherto  been  kept  m  peace  and  friendship  with  us  at « 
*  heavy  expense,  and  who  have  no  causes  of  complaint,  except 
^  pretended  ones  of  their  creating ;  whilst  they  keep  in  a  state  of 
<<  irritation  the  tribes  who  are  hostile  to  us,  and  aie  instigating 
<^  those  who  kftow  little  of  ns  or  we  of  them,  to  unite  in  ihm 
^  war  against  us ;  and  whilst  it  is  an  undeniable  feet  that  they 
^  are  fiimishing  the  whole  with  arms,  ammunition,  clothing,  and 
^even  provisions,  to  carry  on  the  war ;  I  might  go  frurther,  and 
"  if  they  are  not  much  belied,  add  men  also  in  disguise.'' 
It  was  under  these  altered  circumstances  that  General  Ch8|Ma 
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oiBt  the  Six  Nations  again  in  coimeil  on  the  21st  of  April,  la 
icaceive  their  reply  to  the  communioatioc:  from  the  Secretary  of 
War,  General  Knox,  proposing  the  holding  of  another  treaty  at 
Yenango,  as  heretofore  mentioned.  Tbs  pioceedoigs  weva 
opened  by  the  Onondaga  chief,  Clear  Sky,  wbo  addrased  tha 
Superialendeuts  as  foUours : — 

"  Oenerai*  Chapik  :  We  are  happy  to  see  that  yon  are  ar- 
tyred  safe  at  our  council-fire,  and  that  you  hare  beei;  preserred 
by  the  Great  Spirit  in  good  healdi : 

^<  Coi40NfiL  BiTTLEa  I  We  are  also  rery  happy  to  see  you  at 
our  council-fire,  as  representing  the  King." 

Captain,  Brant  thereupon  rose,  and  addressed  the  two  Super- 
intendents as  follows : — 

<^  BiioTHE&s :  You  d*  the  United  Slates  listen  to  what  we 
are  going  to  say  to  you ;  you,  likewise,  the  King. 

<<  B&OTHB&s :  We  are  verv  happy  to  see  you.  Colonel  Butler 
and  General  Chapin,  sittii^  side  by  side,  with  the  intent  of 
hr^uring  what  we  ha^e  to  say.  We  wish  to  do  no  business  but 
what  is  open  and  aboYO-board." 

Then  addressing  himself  exclusively  to  General  Chapin,  he 
pffoceeded: — 

^  Brother  :  You,  of  the  United  States,  make  your  mind 
easy,  on  account  of  the  long  time  your  Presidentfs  speech  has 
been  under  our  consideration ;  when  we  received  it,  we  told 
you  it  was  a  business  <rf  importance,  and  required  tune  to  be 
considered  o£ 

.  *<Brotk£R  :  The  answw  you  have  brought  us  is  notaoeoid* 
ing  to  what  we  expected,  which  was  ibe  reason  of  our  long  de- 
lny ;  the  business  would  have  been  done  widi  expedition,  had 
the  United  States  agreed  to  our  proposal.^.  We  wouM  then 
havB  collected  our  asaoeiatea,  and  repaired  to  Yenango,  the  place 
you  proposed  for  meeting  as. 

^  Brother  :  It  is  not  now  in  our  power  to  accept  your  invi- 
tation ;  provided  we  wei%  to  fs,  you  woold  eonduet  the  busi- 
daas  as  you  might  think  ptoper ;  this  has  be&i  the  case  at  aM 
the  treaties  bdd,  from  tim^  to  time,  by  your  OommisskmerB. 

^  Brother  :  At  the  first  treaty  after  the  ooodusion  o(  the 
wmr  between  you  and  Great  Britain,  at  Port  Stanwix,  your 
Commissioners  conducted  the  business  as  it  to  them  seemed 
beat ;  they  pomted  out  a  line  of  divisbn*  and  tien  confirmed  it; 
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^Aeat  this  they  held  out  that  our  country  was  ceded  to  them  by 
the  King ;'  this  confused  the  Ohiefr  who  attended  there,  and 
freventei  them  from  making  any  reply  to  the  contrary ;  stili 
holding  out,  if  we  did  not  consent  to  it,  that  their  warriors  were 
at  their  back,  and  that  we  could  get  no  farther  protection  fix)m 
Great  Britain.  This  has  ever  been  held  out  to  us  by  th^  Com- 
missioners from  Congress ;  at  all  the  treaties  held  with  us  since 
the  peace,  at  Fort  Mcintosh,  at  Rocky  River,  and  every  oXhet 
meeting  held,  the  idea  was  still  the  same. 

^'BbIother:  This  has  been  the  case  from  time  to  time. 
Peace  has  not  taken  place,  because  you  have  held  up  these 
ideas,  owing  to  which  much  mischief  has  been  done  to  the 
southward. 

"  Brother  :  We,  the  Six  Nations,  have  been  exerting  our- 
selves to  k^p  peace  since  the  conclusion  of  the  war ;  we  think 
it  \f  ould  be  best  for  both  parties ;  we  advised  the  confederate  na- 
tions to  request  a  meeting,  about  half  way  between  us  and  jjbe 
United  States,  in  order  that  such  steps  might  be  taken  as  would 
bring  about  a  peace ;  this  request  was  there  proposed  by  us,  and 
refused  by  Oovemor  St  Clair,  one  of  your  Commissioners. 
The  Wyandots,  a  few  Delawares,  and  some  others,  met  the 
Commissioners,  though  not  authorized,  and  confirmed  the  lines 
of  what  was  not  their  property,  but  common  to  all  nations. 

'<  Brother  :  This  idea  we  all  entertained  at  our  council  lot 
Lower  Sandusky,  held  for  the  purpose  of  forming  our  confederacy, 
and  to  adopt  measures  that  would  be  for  the  general  welfare  of  our 
Indian  nations,  or  people  of  our  color ;  owing  to  ihese  steps 
taken  by  us,  the  United  States  held  out,  that  when  we  went  to 
the  westward  to  transact  our  private  business,  that  we  went 
with  the  intention  of  taking  an  active  part  in  the  troubles  sub- 
sisting betwe^i  them  and  our  western  brethren ;  this  never  had 
been  the  case.  We  have  ever  wished  for  the  friendship  of  the 
Umted  States. 

<<  Brother:  We  think  you  must  be  fully  convinced,  fit>m 
our  perseverance  \ast  summer,  as  your  Commissioners  saw,  thkt 
we  were  anxious  for  a  peace  between  you.  The  exertions  that 
we,  the  Six  Nations,  have  made  toward  the  accomplishing  this 
desirable  end,  is  the  cause  of  the  western  nations  being  some- 
what dubious  as  to  our  sincerity.  After  we  knew  their  doubts, 
we  still  persevered ;  and,  last  Fall,  we  pointed  out  metfiods  to 
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be  tidcen,  and  sent  them,  by  you  to  Congress ;  this  we  certainly 
expected  would  have  proved  satisfisu^tory  to  the  tFnited  States ; 
in  that  case  we  should  have  more  than  ever  exerted  ourselves, 
in  order  that  the  offers  we  made  should  be  confirmed  by  our 
confederacy,  and  by  them  strictly  to  be  adhered  to. 

''  Brother  :  Our  proposals  have  not  met  with  the  success 
firom  Congress  that  we  expected ;  this  still  leaves  us  in  a  simi- 
lar situation  to  what  we  were  in  when  we  first  entered  on  the  bu- 
siness. 

<^ Brother:  Tou  must  recollect  thenumber of chie&  who 
have,  at  divers  times,  waited  on  Congress ;  they  have  pointed 
out  the  means  to  be  taken,  and  held  out  the  same  language,  uni- 
£>rmly,  at  one  time  as  another ;  that  was,  if  you  would  with- 
draw your  claim  to  the  boundary  line  and  lands  within  the  line, 
as  (iSsted  by  us ;  had  this  been  done,  peace  would  have  taken 
place,  and,  unless  this  still  be  done,  we  see  no  other  method  of 
accomplishing  it 

<<  Brother  :  We  have  b(»me  eyery  thing  patiently  for  this 
long  time  past ;  "we  have  done  every  thing  we  could  consistently 
do  with  the  wel£%re  of  our  nations  in  general,  notwithstanding 
4ie  many  advantages  that  have  been  taken  of  us  by  individuals 
making  purchases  of  us,  the  Six  Nations,  whose  firaudulent  con« 
duct  towards  us  Congress  never  has  taken  notice  o^  nor  in  any 
wise  seen  us  rectified,  nor  made  our  minds  easy.  This  is  the 
case  to  the  present  day ;  our  patience  is  now  entirely  worn  out ; 
3^ou  see  the  difSiculties  we  labor  under,  so  that  we  cannot,  at  pre- 
sent, rise  firom  our  seats  and  attend  your  council  at  Yenango 
agreeable  to  your  invitation.  The  boundary  line  we  pointed 
out  we  think  is  a  just  one,  although  the  United  States  claim 
lands  west  of  that  line ;  the  trifle  that  has  been  paid  by  the 
United  States  can  be  no  object  in  comparison  to  what  a  peace 
would  be. 

^Brother:  We  are  of  the  same  opinion  with  the  people  of 
the  United  States ;  you  ccmsider  yourselves  as  independent  peo- 
ple ;  we,  as  the  original  inhabitants  of  this  country  and  sove- 
reigns of  the  soil,  look  upon  ourselves  as  equally  independent, 
and  firee  as  any  other  nations.  This  country  was  given  to  uq 
by  the  Great  Spirit  above ;  we  wish  to  enjoy  it,  and  have  our 
passage  along  the  lake  within  the  line  we  have  pointed  out 
■  <<  Brother:  The  great  exertions  we  have  made,  for  this  ntun* 
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ber  of  yean,  to  accaanfAkih  a  peaee^have  not  been  Mt  to  obtain 
it ;  our  patience,  as  we  have  already  obsenred,  is  exbsDSted^  and 
we  are  discouraged  ficom  persevering  any  longer.  We  theie^ 
finre  throw  ourselves  under  the  protection  of  the  Great  Sptiit 
above,  who,  we  hope,  will  order  all  things  {<xt  the  best.  We 
have  told  you  our  patience  is  worn  out ;  but  not  so  finr  hot  that 
we  wish  for  peace,  and,  whenever  we  hear  that  jrieasing  somd, 
we  shall  pay  attention  to  it."  [The  ieli  and  speech  sent  iy 
General  Knox  were  then  returned  to  General  ChapinJ] 

Thus  was  extinguished  the  hope  of  a  council  of  pacification 
at  Yenangor  and  not  only  that,  but  the  altered  temper  of  theSix 
Nations  seemed  to  threaten  sea  augmentation  of  the  hostile  lah 
dian  power  at  the  west,  by  the  desertion  to  their  cause  of  (fae 
whole  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  under  «  leader  whose 
prowess  and  wisdom  had  both  often  been  tested.  In  the  mean 
time  ail  the  accounts  from  the  west  concurred  in  the  ffict,  thai 
the  distant  tribes  were  gathering  for  a  renewal  of  the  conflict^ 
encouraged  as  they  were  by  promises  of  strcmg  assistaiice  from 
the  English.  The  traders  and  the  ^  mixed  multttude  "  odd* 
atitutj^ng  the  refiigees  and  parti-colored  inhal:atants  of  Detioilf 
w^e  doubtless  active  in  promoting  these  hostilities,  and  very 
probably  made  promises  to  &e  credhilons  Chiefs  as  conung  fiom 
Governor  Simcoe,  a[  which  he  himsdf  was  ignorant  Tw« 
Pottawattamies  were  taken  jHrisoners  on  the  6th  of  June  by  the 
txoofs  of  General  Wa3ntie,  who  made  a  variety  of  disckwuies 
upon  this  subject  They  represented,  and  intelligence  to  thai 
sfkci  was  dispatched  to  the  interior  tribes  by  their  Ghiefe,  tfai^ 
Governor  Simooe  was  to  march  to  their  assistanoe  widi  fifieen 
hnndred  men.  Ife  was  giving  them  clothmg  and  all  neoeasaiy 
supplies,  and  '^all  the  speeches  recdved firoas  him  were  red  a« 
"  blood.  All  the  wampom  and  fealihers  were  painted  red ;  Iks 
^  war-pipes  and  hatchets  were  red ;  and  even  the  tobacco  waa 
^  painted  red.''  Seveiral  Shswanese  priaonei^  however,  were 
soon  aft^^aid  captured,  who  were  less  confident  of  English  a^ 
sistance.  They  said  '<  they  could  not  depmd  upon  the  Britidi 
'^ibr  effectual  support;  that  they  were  alWaya  siting  the  In- 
<f  dians  on  like  dogs  after  game,  pressing  them  to  go  to  war  and 
^  kill  the  Americans,  but  did  not  help  them.* 

Another  influence  was  brought  to  bear  upon  the  Indians  o£ 
the  west  at  Hus  oopjui»stQfe,  from  a  most  uneocpeoted  qoaiter. 
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R  was  ihe  artml  at  the  Miamis  Rapids,  e^ly  in  May,  of  atties- 
tenger  from  the  Spanish  settlements  on  the  Mississippi,  charged 
with  a  spirited  war-speech  to  the  confederacy.  This  messenger 
Was  conducted  to  the  Miamis  by  a  deputation  firom  the  Dela- 
wta:es,  who  had  emigrated  beyond  the  Mississippi  four  years  pre- 
vious. He  admonished  the  confederates  of  the  gathering  of 
(he  "  Big-Knives,'*  meaning  the  troops  of  the  United  States,  and 
offered  assistance  from  the  Spanish  and  French  settlements  in 
the  south-west,  who,  he  said,  were  preparing  to  come  to  their 
help. 

** Children  !"  said  the  Spaniard,  "you  see  me  on  my  feet, 
grasping  the  tomahawk  to  strike  them.  We .  will  strike  to 
gether.  I  do  not  desire  you  to  go  before  me,  in  !he  front,  but 
to  follow  me. 

"  Children  :  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been 
sent  in  all  our  names  to  the  Musquakies,  and  all  those  nations 
Ivho  live  towards  the  setting  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and 
take  hold  of  our  tomahawk :  and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it, 
they  sent  it  back  with  a  promise  to  get  immediately  on  their 
foet,  and  join  us,  and  strike  this  enemy. 

"  Children  :  You  hear  what  these  distant  nations  have  said 
to  us,  so  that  we  have  nothing  farther  to  do  but  put  our  designs 
into  immediate  execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three 
warlike  nations  who  have  so  long  been  struggling  for  their 
country,  and  who  now  sit  at  the  Glaize.  Tell  them  to  smoke 
this  pipe*,  and  forward  it  to  all  the  lake  Indians  and  their 
northern  brethren.  Then  nothing  will  be  wanting  to  com- 
plete our  general  union  from  the  rising  to  the  setting  of  the  sun, 
and  all  natidns  will  be  ready  to  add  strength  to  the  blow  we  are 
going  to  make.'**  [Delivered  a  war-pipe.] 

The  Spaniard  farther  assured  them  that  the  Creeks,  Chero- 
kees,  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  had  also  chained  him  vnlh  a 
message,  assuring  them  that  their  hearts  were  with  the  Confe- 
deracy, and  that  eleven  nations  of  the  southern  Indians  were 
then  on  their  feet,  with  the  hatchet  in  their  hand,  ready  to  strike 
their  common  enemy. 

The  Chiefs  to  whom  these  messages  from  the  west  and  south 
were  delivered  at  the  Rapids,  immediately  convened  a  ooun«il| 

*  MS.  among  the  Brant  papen. 

\ 
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composed  of  the  Wyaadots,  Ottawas,  Chippewas,  Hingoes,  Man- 
sejrS;  and  Nantikokes,  before  whom  the  intelligeuce  was  repeat* 
ed.    They  were  thea  addressed  as  follows : — 

<'  Brothers  :  You  have  now  heard  the  speeches  brought  to 
our  council  at  the  Glaize  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Spaniards ; 
and  as  soon  as  they  heard  them,  and  smoked  the  pipe,  their 
hearts  were  glad,  and  they  determined  to  istep  forward  and  put 
into  execution  the  advice  sent  to  them.  They  desire  you  to 
forward  the  pipe,  as  has  been  recommended,  to  all  our  northern 
brethren ;  not  doubting  but  as  soon  as  you  have  smoked  it,  you 
will  follow  their  example,  and  they  will  hourly  expect  you  to 
join  them,  as  it  will  not  be  many  days  before  the  nearness  of 
our  enemies  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of  striking  them." 

[Delivered  the  pipe.] 

Egouchotiof/  answered  for  all  the  nations  present : — 

^  Brothers  :  I  am  happy  at  the  good  news  you  have  told 
us,  and  we  will  immediately  go  and  collect  all  our  people,  and 
be  with  you  as  soon  as  possible."* 

There  is  mystery  attached  to  this  mission  of  the  Spaniard, 
concerning  which  no  farther  information  has  been  obtained. 
The  Indians  of  the  Confederacy  were  greatly  encouraged  by 
the  assurances  of  assistance,  and  it  will  soon  appear  that  some 
tribes  came  to  their  help  from  a  very  great  distance.  The  em- 
ployment of  a  Spanish  Envoy,  however,  w:as  a  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, and  serves  to  strengthen  the  suspicions  entertained 
by  Washington  two  years  before,  that,  even  at  that  early  day, 
the  possessors  of  the  estuary  of  the  Mississippi,  and  of  the  vast 
Spanish  territories  above,  had  already  become  alarmed  lest  what 
has  happened  respecting  that  territory,  would  happcQ,  unless 
the  power  of  the  United  States  should  be  crippled.  But  the 
promised  Spanish  and  French  assistance  from  that  direction  did 
not  arrive,  nor  were  the  Confederates  aided  in  their  subsequent 

*  The  reader  must  bear  in  mind  that  these  speeches  and  proceedings  of  the  In^ 
dian  Coandls,  ezdusirely  such,  were  written  down  by  the  British  agents  and  oflScen 
among  the  Indiana,  who  attended  to  aaaist  them.  The  author  finds  many  of  them 
among  the  papers  of  Captain  Brant— aome  from  the  Upper  Lake  tiibea  in  French. 
The  account  of  this  Spanish  writer,  his  message,  and  the  oonsequent  address  to  the 
Lake  tribes,  the  author  has  found  among  these  papers,  signed  by  Colond  M^ee 
at  0ept(fy  JlgtTU  of  Indian  AJfaSm^  and  the  copy  certified  by  Thomas  Talbot  S<^ 
Tend  paragraphs  of  both  addreasei  have  been  omitted,  aa  not  matarial  tothebistoiy. 
Bee  Appendij[,  Na  EC 
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i^ientioB6  bf  the  Cieefas,  Cheiokees,  and  Chickasaws,  as  pro- 
fuisecL 

The  linked  States  were  not  inactiYe  during  these  hostile 
flnovenents  and  preparations  amoi^  the  Indians.  Geneanil 
Wayne,  or  Sukachrgook  as  he  was  called  by  the  Indians,*  was 
making  the  most  Yigorous  preparations  for  openii^-the  caooh 
paign  with  decision.  Axooag  other  measures,  it  was  determined, 
while  he  was  approaebing  the  Miami  towns  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient, as  it  was  hoped,  to  end  the  war  at  a  blow,'to  occupy  a 
station  at  Presqu'  Isle,  and  fortify  it  This  movement  not  only 
gaYe  great  uoeaainess  to  the  confederates,  but,  in  coimeodon 
with  another,  of  «  different  description,  adopted  by  the  State  of 
PetmsylYania,  had  well-nigh  driYcn  the  whole  of  the  more  ancient 
alliance  of  the  Six  Nations  at  once  into  hostilities  against  the 
United  States  under  their  old  leader  Thayendanegea.  Pennsyl- 
vania, it  seems,  claimed  a  district  of  country  on  the  south  shore  of 
Lake  Erie,  including  Ptesqu'  Ide,  under  color  of  a  purchase  from 
the  Com^>lanter — whidi  purchase  the  Six  NaUons,  to  whom  the 
territory  in  question  had  belonged,  held  to  be  invalid.  Regard- 
less of  the  objections  and  remonstrances  of  the  Indians,  thus 
claimiBg  proprietorship,  the  Corn-planter  having,  as  they  con- 
tended, sold  it  without  authority,  Pennsylvania  was  now  plant- 
ing settlers  upon  this  territory  and  erecting  an  establishment  at 
Presqu'  Isle ;  at  which  aggression,  as  th^y  esteemed  it.  Captain 
Brant  and  his  nations  were  greatly  incensed.  A  council  was 
thereupon  held,  to  take  that  and  other  sul^'ects  into  considesa- 
'tion,  at  Buffalo,  the  sittings  of  which  were  commenced  on  the 
24th  of  June.  General  Chapin  was  in  attendance,  at  the  ui^gent 
solicitation  of  ihe  Indians,  and  Capiadn  O'Bail  (the  Com-i^anter) 
was  the  speaks.  He  complained  first  of  the  absence  of  aevend 
of  their  warriors,  who  were  believed  to  have  been  killed  by  the 
Americans.  One  of  their  chie&.  Big  Teee,  he  sakl,  had  some 
months  before  gone  to  the  camp  of  the  Amerieaiis  in  the  moat 
-friendly  manner,  and  had  been  put  to  death;  while  anoiher  of 
their  warriors  had  been  killed  «t  Yeaai]^  ''  while  sitting  oa^ 
and  peaceable  on  his  seat"    Gfe  next  entered  upon  the  sufeject 

♦  Sukftobrgprik  is  the  Delaware  name  for  black  snake,  which  they  called  General 
Wayne  by,  aaying  that  he  posoessed  all  the  art  and  cunning  of  that  reptile ;  •  which 
waa  known  to  be  the  greateat  deatroyer  of  the  aoiall  bMa  ■nd«aitn>bidf  thm9mk9 
tribe,— flMctMWm 
VOL.  II. 
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of  the  Pennsylvania  encroachments,  of  which  he  complained 
bitterly,  insisting  that  the  sale  alleged  to  have  been  niade  by 
himself  was  not  in  any  manner  obligatory  upon  the  Indians. 
The  erection  of  the  fort  at  Presqu'  Isle  was  likewise  a  theme  rf 
complaint.  The  determination  of  the  council  was  to  send  a  de- 
legation of  their  Chiefe  into  the  disputed  territory,  to  request  a 
removal  of  the  intruders ;  and  General  Chapin  was  solicited  to 
accompany  the  deputation.  He  did  so,  but  the  mission  was  ex 
ecuted  to  no  good  purpose. 

On  the  return  of  the  del^ation  to  Buffalo  Creek,  anodiear 
council  was  held  to  receive  the  report  This  convention  was 
on  the  4th  of  July.  The  report,  being  unfavorable,  of  course 
gave  no  satisfaction',  and  the  Indians  immediately  manifested  a 
still  greater  d^^ree  of  alienation  from  the  United  States.  The 
general  boundary  question  was  revived  during  the  discussions, 
and  an  address  from  the  council  to  the  President,  spok^i  by 
O'Bail,  was  written  down,  and  transmitted  by  General  Chapin. 
In  this  address  the  Indians  re-asserted  their  determination  to  in- 
sist upon  the  Ohio  and  Muskingum  boundary.  The.following 
is  an  extract : — 

"General  Washington,  attend!  What  gives  us  room 
for  the  making  of  so  many  speeches,  is,  because  you  relate  all 
the  former  deceptions  that  have  been  used. 

"General  Washington:  I  depend  upon  you  to  gratify 
our  request,  and  that  will  make  my  mind  easy.  Sometimes  I 
hear  that  I  am  going  to  flee  from  my  seat,  for  the  injuries  I 
have  done,  These  reflections  make  roe  so  unhappy,  that  I  am 
dmost  tempted  to  die  with  the  Six  Nations. 

"Brother:  We  are  determined  now,  as  we  were  before, 

that  the  line  shall  remain.    We  have  fully  considered  on  the 

boundary  we  have  marked  out    We  know  all  that  we  have  re- 

'ceived  from  time  to  time,  and  we  think  if  you  establish  this  line, 

it  will  make  us  about  ev^i. 

"  Brother  :  If  you  do  not  comply  with  our  request,  we 
ghall  determine  on  somethihg  else,  as  we  are  a  free  people. 

"  Brother  :  We  are  determined  to  be  a  free'  people.  Ton 
know,  General  Washington,  that  we,  the  Six  Nations,  have  al- 
ways been  able  to  defend  ourselves,  and  we  are  still  determined 
to  maintain  our  freedooL 

"  Brother  :  You  must  not  suspect  that  any  other  nation  cor- 
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rupts  our  minds.  The  only  thing  that  can  corrupt  our  minda^ 
is  not  to  grant  our  request 

"  Brother  :  If  this  favor  isr  not  granted,  I  wish  that  my 
son  may  be  sent  back  with  the  answer,  and  tell  me  which  side 
he  means  to  join.    If  he  wishes  to  join  that  side,  he  is  at  liberty.'* 

Although  the  name  of  Brant  does  not  often  occur  in  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  councils  touching  the  movement  of  Pennsylva- 
nia upon  Sandusky,  yet  he  was  by  no  means  a  passive  spectator 
of  passing  events.  There  were  no  hours  of  idleness  in  his  life, 
and  when  not  engaged  in  the  field,  or  in  attendance  upon  coun- 
cils, or  upon  foreign  missions,  his  mind  was  occupied  in  the 
work  of  improving  the  minds  and  morals,  and  adding  to  the 
comforts,  of  his  own  people.  In  the  Spring  of  the  present  year 
he  was  engaged  in  the  erection  of  a  council-house  for  his  na- 
tion at  Grand  River.  But  the  Sandusky  affitir  called  him  again 
to  the  field ;  and  while  others  were  deliberating  in  council,  and 
attempting  to  negotiate,  the  Chief  was  preparing  to  contest  the 
disputed  title  by  arms— directly  aided,  as  will  be  seen  firom  the 
following  letter,  by  the  Executive  of  Upper  Canada: — 

Captain  Brant  to  Colonel  Smith — ("for  Governor 

SlMCOE."*) 

^' Grand  River,  l^th  July,  1794. 

"Sir  :  I  have  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  favor  of 
the.  16th  instant,  enclosing  the  extracts  his  Excellency  has  been 
pleased  to  favor  me  with,  for  which  I  have  to  request  you  would 
have  the  goodness  to  thank  his  Excellency  for  me. 

"  1  am  much  concerned  to  find  that  the  Lake  Indians  think 
their  belts  completed.t  I  foresaw  the  event,t  for  which  reason 
it  has  ever  been  my  opinion  that  they  should  avoid  coming  to 
any  considerable  engagement,  because  it  is  a  custom  among  the 
Indians,  that  after  having  struck  a  good  blow,  and  having  taken 

*  So  Sled  in  Bnmt's  own  hand,  on  the  copy  prwer? ed  ainong  hii  papers.   . 

t  Captain  Brant  had  just  received  a  letter  from  Detroit,  dated  on  the  5th  of  July, 
one  paragraph  of  which  explains  the  signification  of  this  expression :  <*The  Macki- 
«naw  and  Lake  Indians,  having  completed  the  belts  they  carried,  with  scalps  and 
«<  prisoners,  seem  resolved  on  going  home  again.  The  retum  of  these  people  wiH 
«<  oonsiderahly  weaken  the  defence  expected  from  the  ooUeeted  sections  of  two  thoo- 
«  sand  Indians.*' 

I  Referring,  doubtless,  to  aii  engagement  between  Little  Toitle  and  Major 
M'Malion,  which  will  be  more  particalariy  noted  a  page  or  two  onward. 
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prisoners  and  scalps,  they  reftum  home.    NeycrtheleaB  I  liope 
Uiey  will  not  go.  * 

<<  In  r^fard  to  the  Presqu'  Isle  business,  should  we  not  get 
an  answer  at  the  time  limited,  it  is  our  business  to  push  those 
fellows  hard,  and  therefore  it  is  my  intention  to  form  my  camp 
at  Pointe  Appineau  ;  and  I  would  esteem  it  a  favor  if  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Lieutenant  Gorernor  would  l^id  me  four  or  five 
batteaux.  Should  it  so  turn  out,  and  should  those  fellows  not 
go  off,  and  O'Bail  continue  in  the  same  opinion,  an  expedition 
against  those  Yankees  must  of  consequence  take  place. 

<<  His  Excellency  has  been  so  good  as  to  furnish  us  with  a 
cwt.  of  powder,  and  ball  in  proportion,  which  is  now  at  Fort 
Erie ;  but  in  the  event  of  an  attack  upon  Le  Bcsuf  people,  I  could 
wish,  if  consistent,  that  his  Excellency  would  order  a  like  quan 
tity  in  addition  to  be  at  F<»rt  Erie,  in  order  to  be  in  readiness : 
likewise  I  would  hope  for  a  little  assistance  in  provisions. 

''  I  would  request  that  his  Excellenoy  would  favor  me  with 
an  answer  by  the  bearer,  Sedi.  I  would  also  trouble  his  Ex- 
cellency in  regard  to  those  people  who  went  with  him  to  De- 
troit. They  were  promised  to  be  handsomely  rewarded,  which 
as  yet  has  not  been  dmie;  and  as  they  now  ^Lpeet  to  go  upon 
service,  they  are  rather  impatient ;  and  if  it  was  convenient  that 
they  could  be  satisfied,  either  by  borrowing  goods,  or  otherwise, 
as  his  Excellency  would  think  fit,  I  would  be  extremely  happy. 

<<  I  understand  some  new  regiments  are  raising,  or  to  be  raised. 
In  that  case  I  would  consider  myself  much  favored  should 
some  of  my  relations,  young  men,  have  an  equal  chance  of  be 
ing  provided  for. 

<^  A  few  days  ago- 1  sent  seven  men  to  Cadaragara,  to  remind 
CBail  that  he  should  watch  any  movement  of  those  people* 
very  narrowly ;  and  that  he  should  be  ready  to  march  imme- 
diately after  the  expiration  of  the  time,  should  they  not  then 
evacuate  that  place." 

The  insertion  of  Hm  ietter  at  lengdi  is  deemed  importasit, 
showing,  as  it  does,  and  that,  too,  beyond  the  power  of  contra- 
diction,  that  the  Indians  were  supplied  purposely,  with  their 
munitimis  of  war,  by  the  officers  <k  the  British  crown.  The 
"bet  was  dmied^  OfBttt  Britldn,  or  at  least  it  was  la^aed,  that 

«  TheMttlanAtPmqa'Iila. 
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if  the  Indians  draw  their  8iq>plies  from  the  Caoadiana,  thef 
were  liiraiibed  by  iadivkittaL?,  w  siieh,  orer  whose  actions  ia 
the  premises  the  govemment  had  no  oontrdl.  Ltidependently  of 
liMse  circumstances,  moreover,  the  deteQiiou(i  of  the  boats,  and 
tfie  erection  by  Gbvemor  Sinclair  of  a  new  fortification,  hereto* 
fore  spcd&en  o^  on  the  Miamis  of  the  Jjskea,  fifty  miles  South  <^ 
Detroit,  afforded  stroiig  evidence  of  a  design  on  the  part  o( 
Great  Britain,  to  avail  herself  of  the  non-execution  of  that  arti- 
cle in  the  treaty  of  peace  stipuUting  for  the  pa3rmetit  of  debts^ 
fi)r  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  boundary  line,  by  which 
the  great  lakes  should  be  entirely  comprehended  in  Upper  Car 
Bada.  An  animated  correspcmdence  took  place  on  the  whole 
subject,  between  the  American  Secretary  of  State  and  Mr. 
Hammond,  the  diplomatic  representative  of  Great  Britain,  in 
which  a  considerable  degree  of  mutual  irritation  was  di^aycd, 
and  in  which  each  suf^sorted  the  chargea  against  die  nation  of 
the  other  much  better  than  he  defended  his  own.*  Had  the 
Secretary  of  State  been  in  possession  of*  the  preceding  letter 
from  the  MohaxHc  C^ef^  he  would  not  have  argued  upon  uncer* 
tainties — at  least  so  &r  as  a  supply  of  powd^  and  ball  to  the 
Indians  by  the  Qovemor  of  Upper  Canada  would  have  sustain- 
ed his  case.  In  any  event,  the  charge  is  now  brought  home 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  put  the  question  at  rest  Captain 
ferant,  however,  found  no  occasion  for  a  farther  requisition  upon 
his  Excdlency  for  anununition  at  that  time.  The  interposition 
of  the  President  deterred  Pennsylvania  firom  the  farther  prose- 
cution of  her  designs  upon  Presqu'  Isle,  and  the  projected  expe- 
ditkm  of  the  Six  Nations  was  accordingly  relinquished. 

The  desultory  contest  witli  the  Indians,  so  long  protracted^ 
and^at  times  so  btoody,  was  now  approaching  its  termination^ 
On  the  30th  of  June  a  sharp  actioa  took  place  under  the  walls 
of  Fort  Recovery — a  fortren  which  had  been  thrown  up  by  Qo< 
neral  Wayne  on  the  battle-ground  of  St  Clair's  defeat  l%e 
primary  object  of  the  Indians,  who  were- the  assailants,  was  the 
capture  of  a  large  number  of  pack-horsies,  recently  arrived  at 
that  fort  with  provisions,  which  were  returning  to  Fort  Gren- 
ville,  guarded  by  a  eompaofy  of  ^mvafary  under  Captain  Gibson, 
and  a  detachment  of  ninety  riflemon,  the  whole  uiider  the  coi»> 
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mand  of  Major  iKFMahoii.  Taken  by  surprise,  and  finding  die 
Indians  in  great  force,  the  Americans  sought  speedy  refoge 
within  the  walls  of  the  fort.  The  Indians  were  led  by  the  dim- 
tingui^ed  Miami  Chief,  Little  Turtle.  Pressing  close  upon  the 
garrison,  with  an  evident  design  to  carry  it,  the  moment  lIFMa- 
hon's  troops  had  r^ained  the  fortress  a  fire  was  op^ied  upon 
the  assailants,  which  drove  them  back  with  great  slaughter. 
They  rallied  again,  however,  and  maintained  the  engagement 
through  the  day,  but  keeping  at  a  more  respectfiil  distance. 
The  night,  which  was  thick  and  foggy,  was  employed  by  them 
in  removing  their  dead  by  torch-light.  On  the  next  day  the 
assault  was  renewed;  but  the  Indians  were  ultimately  con^ 
pelled  to  retreat,  with  loss  and  disappointment,  fix>m  the  field  of 
their  former  triumph.  Both  in  advance  and  retreat,  in  this  ex- 
pedition, the  Indians  marched  with  perfect  order.  Their  en- 
campments were  square  and  regular,  and  they  nx>ved  upon  the 
fort  in  seventeen  columns,  at  wide  distances  apart  Many  white 
men  were  in  their  ranks,  supposed  to  be  the  inhabitants  and 
militia  of  Detroit  Officers  in  British  uniform  were  likewise 
so  near  the  scene  of  action  as  to  be  distinctly  discerned.  Seve* 
ral  valuable  officers  of  Major  M'Mahon's  corps  fell  at  the  first 
onset,  among  whom  was  the  gallant  Major  himself.  The  total 
loss  of  the  Americans  was  twenty-two  killed  and  thirty  wounded 
The  Indians  suffered  very  severely.  In  their  retreat  it  was  as- 
certained that  a  large  number  of  pack-horses  were  literally  load- 
ed with  their  slain.  Such,  at  least,  Were  the  fitcts  in  refund  to 
this  affiur,  as  derived  firom  the  most  ample  and  apparently  au- 
thentic accounts  of  the  Americans.  Nor  did  the  Indian  accounts 
differ  from  the  American  as  widely  as  is  often  the  case  between 
opposite  statements  of  antagonist  parties.  As  an  evidence  <tf 
which,  and  to  show  how  accurately  and  promptly  Captain  Brant 
was  advised  of  the  progress  and  events  of  the  war,  the  following 
extract  is  given  firom  his  corre^ndence : — 

Extract  from  a  Letter  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Detroit,  My  5,  1794 

^  An  attack  was  made  on  the  30th  of  June  by  the  Indians,  on 

three  hundred  pack-horses  returning  to  Fort  Orenville,  from 

whence  they  came  the  day  before  with  provisions.    All  of  these, 

with  the  pack-horsemen,  were  either  taken  or  killed  close  by 
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Fort  Recovery,  together  with  thirty  bullocks  Captain  Gibsoii, 
thti  olficer  comraanding,  on  perceiving  the  attack  made  on  his 
horses,  ordered  a  troop  of  dragoons,  or  light-horse,  to  charge  the 
Indians,  and  at  the  same  time  he  drew  up  his  garrison  in  front 
of  the  fort,  a$  if  with  a  design  to  sustain  his  cavalry.  But  they 
were  all  beaten  back  in  a  few  minutes,  and  pursued  to  the  gate 
of  the  fort,  with  the  loss  of  about  fifty  men  and  upward  of 
twenty-five  horses.  The  loss  of  the  Indians  commenced  firom 
this  period ;  for  they  kept  up  a  useless  attack  upon  the  fort, 
while  the  troops  within  were  firing  at  them  through  loop-holes. 
Seventeen  were  killed,  and  as  many  wounded. 

<<  The  Mountain  Leader  was  killed  two  days  before  the  ^- 
tion,  by  a  scputing  party  of  the  Hurons.  He  wa«  the  chief  of 
the  Chickasaws.  Wells,  (a  scout  firom  Wayne's  army,)  was 
killed  in  the  engagement ;  and  May  is  reported  to  be  so  by  one 
of  three  prisoners  who  were  taken,  together  with  two  more 
Chickasaws.  Captain  Gibson  and  two  other  officers  are  also 
among  the  killed. 

<^  My  information  states  that  these  prisoners  report  there  are 
sixty  Chickasaws  with  their  army,  twenty  of  whom  are  at  Port 
Recovery  and  forty  at  Fort  Grenville.  They  also  say  that  the 
horses  which  are  now  taken  and  killed,  were  the  only  means 
General  Wayne  had  of  transporting  provisions — that  he  was 
to  commence  his  campaign  about  the  middle  of  next  months 
waiting  for  an  augmentation  of  his  force  of  three  thousand  mili- 
tia from  Kentucky — and  that  he  is  to  build  a  fort  at  the  Glaize. 
and  proceed  firom  thence  to  Detroit 

^  The  Chiefs  of  several  nations  tire  now  in  council  at  the 
Glaize,  adopting  measures  to  re-unite  their  force  if  possible.'' 

Taught  by  the  imfortunate  experience  of  Harmar  and  St 
Clair,  General  Wayne  moved  not  but  with  the  utmost  caution, 
and  all  the  preparation  which  a  prudent  forecast  required.  He 
had  not  therefore  advanced  beyond  Fort  Recovery  until  suiOi- 
cient  strength  had  been  concentrated,  and  such  other  disposi- 
tions made  as  would  enable  him  not  only  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow,  but  retain  possession  of  the  country  he  might  conquei. 
The  delays  incident  to  these  preparations  carried  the  active  pro- 
secution of  the  campaign  into  midsummer.  The  richest  and 
most  extensive  towns  of  the  hostile  Indians  lay  about  die  con- 
fluence of  the  Au  Glaize  and  the  Miamis  of  the  Lakes.    At  thii 
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{dace  General  Wayne  arrived  on  the  8th  of  August,  where  f^tm 
works  of  defence  were  thrown  up  for  Ae  protection  of  the  maga- 
sines.  It  was  tfiirty  miles  thence  to  the  Rapids,  where,  as  has 
been  already  seen.  Governor  Simcoe  had  recently  erected  a  strong 
fortress,  fifty  miles  within  the  stipulated  and  understood  bounda- 
ry, as  between  the  British  possessions  and  those  of  the  United 
States.  At  this  latter  place,  in  the  immediate  neigh^rhood  of 
the  fort,  the  Indian  forces  were  collected  to  the  number  of 
Hearly  two  thousand.  The  Ckmtinental  l^on  under  General 
Wafne  was  of  about  equal  strength,  exclusive  of  eleven  hun 
dred  mounted  Kentuckians  under  General  Scott  Here  the 
B&ACK  Snake  had  intended  to  surprise  the  neighboring  vil* 
tages  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  more  effectually  to  ensure  the  suc- 
cess of  his  ccfip  de  mamy  he  had  not  only  advanced  thus  fiur  by 
an  obscure  and  very  difficult  route,  but  taken  pains  to  clear  out 
two  roads  from  Greenville  in  that  direction,  in  order  to  attract 
and  divert  the  attention  of  the  Indians  while  he  marched  upon 
neither.  But  his  generalship  proved  of  no  avail.  The  Little 
Turtle  was  too  wary  a  leader  to  be  taken  by  surprise — to  say 
nothing  of  the  desertion  of  a  villain  named  Newman,  an  officer 
in  the  Quarter-master  General^  department,  who  gave  the 
Indians  warning  of  Wayne's  advance.  Little  Turtle  there- 
upon retired  to  the  Rapids ;  and  having  been  apprized  by  the 
deserter  of  the  strength  of  the  Americans,  determined  to  give 
battle,  and  made  dispositions  for  that  object 

Having  learned  on  the  12th,  firom  Indian  prisoners  who  were 
brought  in,  the  position  of  the  enemy,  in  close  proximity  to  the 
British  garrison  at  the  Rapids,  and  being  yet  desirous  of  bring 
ing  the  Indians  to  terms,  if  possible,  without  the  farther  effiision 
of  blood,  the  American  commander  despatched  another  messen- 
ger of  peace.  The  name  of  the  envoy  selected  for  the  occasion 
was  Miller — a  man  who  had  been  so  long  a  captive  among 
the  Indians  as  to  have  acquired  their  language.  He  was  ex- 
ceedingly reluctant  to  undertake  the  hazardous  enterprise.  But 
being  strongly  tnged  upon  the  service,  with  an  assurance  fifom 
the  General  that  eight  of  (he  Indian  warriors,  who  were  prison- 
ers, should  be  held  as  pledges  of  his  safety,  he  at  last  assented — 
taking  two  of  the  prisoners,  a  warrior  and  a  squaw,  along  with 
him.  He  was  received  in  a  very  hostile  mood,  and  his  Ii& 
thieatened.    Bat  addressing  them  in  their  own  languagOi  (Bs- 
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playing  a  fla^,  and  explaining  the  object  of  his  visit,  the  menac- 
ing blow  was  suspended,  and  he  was  placed  in  confinement 
while  the  Chiefs  deliberated  in  council  upon  the  letter  from  tha 
General,  of  which  he  was  the  bearer.  Assuring  them  that  every 
prisoner  in  the  American  camp  would  be  put  to  death  unless  he 
should  be  sent  back  in  safety  before  the  16th,  he  was  liberated 
on  the  preceding  day — with  a  message  to  Wayne,  that  if  he 
waited  where  he  was  ten  da3rs,  they  would  then  treat  with  him, 
but  if  he  advanced  at  an  earlier  day  they  would  fight.  Impatient 
of  delay,  however,  Wayne  had  taken  up  his  line  of  march  on 
the  I5th — the  day  of  Miller's  release.  The  message  which  he 
met  did  not  cKeck  his  advance,  and  the  Greneral  arrived  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Rapids  on  the  18th.  The  19th  was  occupied 
in  reconnoitring  the  positions  of  the  enemy,  and  throwing  up 
a  slight  fortification  for  the  protection  of  the  stores,  which  was 
appropriately  named  Fort  Deposite. 

The  enemy  had  taken  post  behind  a  thick  wood,  rendered 
almost  inaccessible  by  a  dense^growth  of  under-brush  and  fallen 
timber,  marking  the  track  of  a  tornado,  and  almost  under  the 
guns  of  the  fort  that  had  been  erected  by  Simcoe.  Their  left 
was  secured  by  the  rocky  bank  of  the  river.  The  Americans 
advanced  for  the  attack  early  on  the  morning  of  the  20th.  At 
about  ten  o'clock,  having  proceeded  nearly  five  miles,  the  ad 
vance  guard,  commanded  by  Major  Price,  received  so  brisk  a 
fire  from  the  enemy,  who  were  secreted  in  the  woods  and  the 
tall  grass,  as  to  compel  it  to  fall  bock.  The  ground  was  most« 
happily  chosen  by  the  enemy /or  their  mode  of  warfare,  so  ob- 
structed and  difficult  of  access  as  to  render  it  almost  impossible 
for  the  cavalry  to  act«  Immediately  on  the  attack  upon  the 
corps  of  Major  Price,  the  legion  was  formed  in  two  lines  and 
moved  rapidly  forward.  The  thick  forest  and  old  broken  wood 
already  described,  extended  to  the  left  of  the  army  several  miles — 
Ac  right  resting  on  th%  river.  The  Indians  were  formed  in 
three  lines  within  supporting  distance  of  each  other,  and  exr 
leading  for  aboiU  two  miles  $1  right  an^es  with  the  river«  Tha 
American  commander  soon  discovered,  from  the  weight  of  his 
Are,  and  the  extent  of  his  lines,  that  it  was  the  design  of  the 
enemy  to  turn  his  left  flank.  The  second  line  was  thereupon 
tfdeied  to  advaOQe  in  soppart  of  the  iiBl,  wktie,  by  «  etrouiloai 
route,  Scott  was  directed  with  his  Kentuckians  io  turn  thd  < 
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xafs  right  In  concert  with  this  movement,  the  front  line  was 
ordered  by  General  Wayne  to  charge  with  trailed  arms,  and 
rouse  the  Indians  from  their  covert  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet 
Having  started  tham  up,  the  Americans  were  directed  to  fire, 
and  charge  them  so  closely  as  to  allow  no  time  for  re-load- 
ing. The  open  ground  by  the  river  permitted  the  movements 
of  cavalry,  with  which  the  right  flank  of  the  enemy  was  gained 
and  turned.  Indeed,  such  were  the  promptness  of  movement  <»i 
the  part  of  the  Americans,  and  the  impetuosity  of  the  charge  oi 
the  first  line  of  infantry,  that  the  Indians,  together  with  the  De- 
troit militia  and  volunteers,  were  driven  from  all  their  coverts  in 
so  brief  a  space  of  time  that  the  mounted  men,  though  making 
every  possible  <3xertion  to  press  forward,  were  many  of  them 
unable  to  gain  their  proper  positions  to  participate  in  the  action* 
In  the  course  of  an  hour,  the  enemy,  notwithstanding  all  the 
embarrassments  of  the  ground  already  enumerated,  were  driven 
more  than  two  miles,  by  a  force  of  less  than  half  their  numbers 
actually  engaged.  The  victory  was  complete  and  decisive; 
both  Indians  and  their  allies,  composed  of  the  "mixed  multi- 
tude" already  more  than  once  referred  to,  abandoning  themselves 
to  flight  in  terror  and  dismay, — ^leaving  the  field  of  battle  in  the 
quiet  possession  of  the  Americans.  The  commanding  General 
stated  in  his  official  report  of  the  action,  that  "  it  was  terminat- 
«  ed  under  the  influence  of  the  guns  of  the  British  garrison,** — 
the  pursuit  having  continued  until  they  were  within  reach  erf 
those  guns.  The  loss  of  the  Americans  in  killed  and  wounded, 
including  officers,  was  one  hundred  and  seven.  Among  the 
slain  was  Captain  Campbell,  commanding  the  cavalry,  who  fell 
in  the  first  charge.* 

The  loss  of  the  Indians  is  not  known.  It  must,  however,  have 
been  very  severe.  Seven  Nations  were  engaged  in  the  acti(H)| 
viz:  the  Miamis,  Wyandots,  the  Pottawattamies,  Delawarefl^ 

•  It  was  in  this  memorable  action  that  Captain  Solamon  (now  General  Van  Rea*. 
■elaer)  of  Albany,  an  officer  of  dragoons,  received  a  wound  in  the  commencenie^ 
of  the  battle,  by  being  shot  through  the  lungs.  General  Wilkinson,  who  was  aka 
b  the  battle,  states,  in  bis  Memoirs,  that  Van  Rensselaer  kept  bis  horse,  and  ca»- 
tinued  fitting  until  the  h\ood  spurted  from  his  mouth  and  nostrils.  G«naral  Yaa 
Rensselaer  was  afterward  dreadfully  wounded  in  half  a  dozen  places,  at  the  daring 
assault  upon  dueenston  Heights  in  1812.  He  yet  lives,  and,  after  having  served 
the  Sute  of  New-York  several  years  as  Adjutant  General,  and  been  repeatedly 
•betad  to  Congress,  hM  lor  the  lait  fifteen  yenss  held  the  effiee  of  Poat-mnrtK  n 
Albany. 
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Shawanese,  Chippewas,  Ottawas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Senecas. 
All  the  Chiefi  of  the  Wyandots  engaged  in  the  battle,  being  nine 
in  number,  were  killed/  Great  slaughter  was  made  by  the 
legionary  cavalry  in  the  pursuit,  so  many  of  the  savages  being 
cut  down  with  the  sabre,  that  the  title  of  <<  Lfrnff  Knives/* 
years  before  given  to  the  Americans,  was  brought  again  into 
general  use  among  the  Indians.!  It  was  believed  by  many  that 
the  Indians  would,  not  have  incurred  this  signal  disaster  had 
the  advice  of  the  Little  Turtle  been  heeded.  He  was  opposed 
to  the  policy  of  a  general  engagement  at  that  time,  and  it  has 
even  been  asserted  that  he  was  rather  inclined  to  peace.  Dur- 
ing the  night  preceding  the  engagement,  the  Chie&  of  the  se- 
veral tribes  were  in  council,  and  a  prc^xwition  was  submitted 
to  make  a  night  attack  upon  the  Americans  in  their  encamp- 
ment. The  proposal  was  overruled,  and  a  general  engagement 
on  the  following  morning  was  determined  upon.  Little  7\ir- 
tle  alone  was  opposed  to  the  plan,  while  Blue  Jacket,  a 
Shawanese  warrior  of  high  character  and  influence,  strenuoiisly 
sui^ported  the  course  adopted  by  the  council.  Colonel  AFKee 
was  in  the  council,  and  is  believed  to  have  urged  the  bdians  to 
fight  Little  Turtle  was  mspired  with  a  presentiment. that 
ihey  could  not  successfully  encounter  the  Black  Snake.  "  We 
"  have  beaten  the  enemy,"  ^d  the  Thirtle,  "  twice,  imder  sepa- 
^rate  commanders.  We  cannot  expect  the  same  good  for 
^  tune  always  to  attend  us.  The  Americans  are  now  led  by  a 
"  chief  who  never  sleeps.  The  night  and  the  day  are  alike  to  him : 
**  and  during  all  the  time  that  he  has  been  marching  upon  our 
<<  villages,  notwithstanding  the  watchfulness  of  our  youtig  men, 
«  we  have  never  been  able  to  surprise  him.  Think  well  of  it 
^  There  is  something  whispers  me  it  woiild  be  prudent  to  listen 
^  to  his  offers  of  peace."  For  holdings  language  like  this,  he  was 
reproached  by  some  of  the  Chiefs  with  cowardice,  and  that  end- 
ed the  conference.  Stung  to  the  quick  by  an  imputation  which 
he  was  conscious  he  had  never  merited,  he  would  have  laid  the 
roviler  dead  at  his  feet ;  but  his  was  not  the  bravery  of  an  as- 
sassin. Suppressing  his  resentment,  he  took  part  in  the  battle, 
and  performed  his  duty  with  his  wonted  bravery.  The  event 
proved  that  he  had  not  formed  an  erroneous  estimate  of  the 
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chameler  of  Wayne;  and  that  bis  riyal,  Blue  Jacket^  Ifacmgh 
equally  braye,  was  less  of  a  pffopfaet  than  bioBelf  * 

Bxceptixig  the  militia  and  refbgees  g^diered  about  Distroi^ 
tbe  Briliah  or  Canadian  antborities  took  no  part  in  tbe  battle; 
but  the  direction  in  which  ran  their 'sympathies  could  not  be 
mistaken,  from  the  tone  of  a  somewhat  tart  correspondence  oo^ 
curring  after  the  battle^  between  Qeneial  Wayne  and  Htjev 
Campbell,  commanding  the  British  garrison.  On  the  day  after 
ttie  engagement,  M^or  Campbell  addressed  a  note  to  General 
Wayne,  e3q)resBing  his  urprise  at  the  Bjppeaaojice  of  an  Ameri- 
oan  force  at  a  point  almost  within  reach  of  his  gmis,  and  asknig 
in  what  light  he  was  to  yiewsuch  near  aj^Nroeches  to  theganrisoB 
which  he  hed  the  honor  to  conuaaand.  General  Wayne,  with* 
out  queatieoing  the  propriety  of  the  interrogatory,  replied,  thai 
even  were  the  Major  entitled  to  an  answer,  ^  tbe  most  full  and 
^  aatisfaetory  one  was  announced  the  day  before  from  the  muzzles 
*^of  his  small  arms,  in  an  action  with  a  horde  of  savages  in  the 
^vicinity  of  the  &it,  and  which  terminated  gloriously  to  the 
^  American  arms."  *  But,  added  the  General,  ^  had  it  continued 
*^  until  the  Indians  were  driven  under  the  influence  of  the  foit 
^and  gftms  mentioned,  they  would  not  have  much  impeded  the 
'^progress  of  the  victorious  army  under  my  command,  as  no 
^  such  post  was  established  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
<<war  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States."  Major 
Campbell  K^ned,  complaining  that  men,  with  arms  in  thdr 
hands,  were  aji^Hxiaching  within  pistol  shot  of  his  works,  where 
his  Majestjr's  flag  was  flying,  and  threatened  hostilities  i^ionld 
such  insuUs  to  tKal  flag  be  continued.  Upon  the  receipt  of  this 
letter.  Genial  Wayne  caused  the  fort  to  be  clos^  leconBoiter- 
ed  in  every  direction,  lb  was  found  to  be  a  strong  and  r^ukr 
work,  with  two  bastions  upea  the  rear  and  most  accessible  face 
of  it,  mounting  eight  pieces  at  artillery  upon  that  side  and  fonr 
xj^pcfB  the  front  fucing  tbe  river.  This  duty  having  been  die* 
dunged,  Gencml  Wayne  addressed  a  letter  to  the  British  com* 
mandtf ,  diselaimingy  of  coarse,  as  Majmr  Campbell  had  pre- 
viously dene,  amy  desire  to  resort  to  harsh  measures ;  but  de* 
nouncing  the  section  of  that  fortress  as  the  highest  act  of  ag* 
gssssion  toward  the  United  States^  and  leiiunrhig  him  to  dsaisi 
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from  any  &r&er«ct  of  hostility,  and  toietire  with  his  troops  to 
Ibe  nearest  Briti^  post  occupied  by  British  troops  at  the  peace 
of  1783.  To  this  requisitiooi  Major  Caiiq>bell  answered  that 
lie  should  not  abandon  the  post  at  the  summons  of  any  power 
whataver,  unless  in  compliance  with  orders  from  those  under 
whom  he  served.  He  likewise  again  warned  the  Amerioan 
commander,  Bot  to  approach  within  the  reach  of  his  guns  withr 
out  expecting  the  c<msequences  that  would  attend  it. 

The  only  notice  taken  of  this  last  letter  was,  by  immediately 
setting  fire  to,  and  destroying  every  thing  within  view  of  the 
fort,  and  even  under  tbs  muzzles  of  his  Britannic  Majesty^s 
gims.  But  no  attempt  was  made  by  Major  Campbell  to  carry  his 
threat  into  execution.  Among  the  property  thus  destroyed  were 
bams  and  fields  of  com,  above  and  below  the  fort,  together  with 
^  the  barns,  stores,  and  property  of  Colonel  M'Kee,  the  British 
<<  Indian  Agent  and  principal  stimulator  of  the  war  between  the 
^  United  S^tes  and  the  savages.'^  The  American  army  lay 
three  days  before  the  fort,  when  it  returned  to  the  Grand  Olaize, 
arriving  at  that  place  on  the  28th  of  August  A  vast  destme- 
tion  of  Indian  property  took  place  during  this  expedition.  The 
Jdiamis  and  Grand  Glaize  ran  through  the  heart  of  the  country 
of  the  hostile  Indians.  "  The  very  extensive  and  highly  cul 
''  tivated  fields  and  gard^is  showed  the  work  of  many  hands. 
<<  The  margins  of  those  besntifiil  rivers  the  Miamis  of  theiakes, 
"  and  the  Au  Glaize,"  wrote  Greneral  Wayne,  '<  appeared  like  one 
^  continued  village  for  many  miles ;  nor  have  I  ever  before  be- 
^  held  such  immense  fields  of  <!om  in  sny  patt  of  America,  from 
"  Canada  to  Korida.'^t  All  were  laid  waste  for  twenty  miles  on 
each  side  of  the  river,  and  forts  erected  to  prevent  the  return  of 
the  Indians. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  Indians  were  grievou^Jy 
disappointed  in  the  conduct  of  Major  Campbell  during  the  ac- 
tion. Among  the  papers  of  Captain  Brant,  is  the  copy  of  a  let- 
ter addressed  by  him  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  in  April,  1799,  where- 
in %he  Baronet  is  reminded  of  various  wrongs  alleged  to  have 
beensufiered  by  the  Indians,  at  the  hands  even  of  his  Majesty*^ 
(^verament.  The  fbilbwing  TemarkaMe  passage  in  this  lettei 
induces  a  belief  that  the  Indians  expected  that,  in  the  event  oi 
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defeat,  the  garrison  would  come  to  their  succor,  or,  at  least,  that 
the  gates  of  the  fortress  would  be  thrown  open  to  them  as  a 
place  of  refuge  on  their  retreat : — "  In  the  first  place,"  wrote  the 
Mohawk  Chief  to  Sir  John,  "  the  Indians  were  engaged  in  a  war 
"  to  assist  the  English — then  left  in  the  lurch  at  tiie  peace,  to 
**.  fight  alone  until  they  could  make  peace  for  themselves.  After 
"  repeatedly  defeating  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  so  that 
'<  they  sent  Commissioners  to  endeavor  to  get  peace,  the  Indians 
''  were  so  advised  as  prevented  them  bom  listening  to  any  terms, 
"  and  hopes  were  given  to  them  of  assistance.  A  fort  was  ev^ai 
"  built  in  their  country,  under  pretence  of  giving  refiige  in  case 
"  of  necessity ;  but  wheii  that  time  came,  the  gates  were  dnit 
"  against  them  as  enemies.  They  were  doubly  injured  by  tfiis, 
"  because  they  relied  on  it  for  support,  and  were  deceived.  Was 
^  it  not  for  this  reliance  of  mutual  support,  their  conduct  would 
"  have  been  different.  I  imagine  that  your  own  knowledge  of 
"these  things,  and  judgment,  will  point  out  to  you  the  necesafy 
« of  putting  the  line  of  conduct  with  the  Indians  on  a  more 
"  honorable  footing,  and  come  as  nigh  as  possible  to  what  it  was 
« in  the  time  of  your  father.** 

Considering  the  distance,  and  the  difficulties  of  travelling  at 
that  time,  intelligence  of  the  disaster  which  had  befallen  his  Indian 
firiends  was  very  rapidly  conveyed  to  Governor  Simcoe  at  Nia- 
gara, and  by  him  communicated  to  Captain  Brant  in  the  follow- 
ing letter : — 

Governor  Simcoe  to  Captain  Brant. 

"  Navy  HaU,  iSth  August,  1794. 
«'  Dear  I^ir, 
<<  I  understand  that  the  Indians  and  Wayne  had  an  action  on 
the  20th  near  McCormack's ;  that  the  Indians,  who  amoonted 
to  nine  hundred,  retreated  with  the  loss  of  some  principal  chi^ 
of  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  Shawanese ;  a  deserter  rqwrts  that 
the  Americans  lost  an  hundred  men. 

<<The*Wyandots,  and  a  friend*  of  your's,  moat  gallantfy 
covered  the  retreat. 

<<The  Indians,  having  retreated  to  the  Miaiqi  Bay,  Major 
Campbell  was  summoned  to  deliver  the  post,  which  of  course 

•  Although  the  fact  does  not  appetr,  yet  it  is  bdieved  that  a  goodly  nanriwr  oC 
Oie  Mohawk  wairion  were  in  the  battle  agtinit  Wayne,  aod  Brant  waa  Ukewise  t» 
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he  refused,  and  reports  that  hb  considered  it  tenable  against 
Wayne's  force. 

"  The  Indians  having  placed  their  women  and  children  in 
safety,  have  again  moved  forward  to  an  advantageous  position, 
I  imagine  Swan  Creek,  where  they  wait  for  reinforcements,  and 
I  hope  will  recover  their  spirits. 

"  All  the  militia  on  the  La  Branche  are  gone  to  Detroit.^ 

<<  I  shall  proceed  in  the  first  vessel,  and  am,  in  great  haste, 
your  faithfiil  humble  servant,  "  J.  G.  Simcoe. 

«  To  Captain  BrantP 

The  difficulties  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
not  having  yet  been  adjusted,  and  a  war  between  the  two  na- 
tions continuing  still  a  probable  event,  it  suited  not  the  Canadian 
authorities  to  allow  the  Indians  to  conclude  a  peace,  notwith- 
standing their  signal  overthrow.  The  north-western  posts, 
moreover,  within  the  territory  not  only  of  the  far  west,  but 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  State  of  New-York,  were  obstinate- 
ly retained,  while  an  attempt  was  made  to  grasp  additional  terri- 
tory on  the  south  side  of  Lake  Ontario.  It  was  during  the  Sum- 
mer of  this  year,  that  Captain  Williamson  commenced  a  settle- 
ment on  the  Great  Sodus  Bay,  about  forty  miles  from  Osw^o ; 
and  in  this  same  month  of  August,  Governor  Simcoe  despatched 
Lieut.  Sheaff  to  that  place,  to  demand  by  what  authority  such  an 
establishment  was  forming,  and  that  it  should  be  immediately  re' 
linquished.*  General  Simcoe  himself,  pursuant  to  the  intimation 
in  his  letter  to  Brant,  hastened  to  the  west,  as  also  did  the  Chie^ 

have  been  in  the  field  with  them.  Several  years  afterward,  Brant  stated  these  facti 
in  a  conversation  with  the  venerable  Jacob  Snell,  Esq.  yet  living  (1837)  in  Pala- 
tine.  The  Chief  stated  to  Mr.  SneQ  that  he  obtained  the  ammimitioo  used  by  ttie 
Indians,  himself,  at  Ctaebeo,aod  that  he  should  have  led  his  Mohawks  in  person  bol 
was  detained  by  sickness. 

*  Marshall.  Captain  Williamson  being  absent  from  Sodus  at  the  time  of  Lieot 
SheaflPs  visit,  that  ofBeer  left  a  written  declaration  of  which  the  following  is  a  eo* 
py :— **  I  am  commanded  to  declare  that,  during  the  inexecotion  of  the  treaty  of 
peace  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States,  and  until  the  existing  difficol* 
ties  respecting  it  shall  be  mutually  and  finally  adjusted,  the  taking  possession  of  any 
part  of  the  Indian  territory,  either  Tor  the  purposes  of  war  or  sovereignty,  is  held  to 
be  a  direct  violation  of  his  Britannic  Majesty's  rigjhts,  as  they  unquestionably  existed 
before  the  treaty,  and  has  an  immediate  tendency  to  interrupt,  and  in  its  pragrsss  to 
destroy,  that  good  understanding  which  has  hitherto  subsisted  between  his  Britannia 
M^esty  and  the  United  States  of  America.  I  therefore  require  you  to  desist  from 
•oy  siioh  I 
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attended  by  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  liis  warriors— evideotif 
for  the  purpose  of  continuing  in  the  exercise  of  an  unfiriendly 
influence  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  against  the  United 
States.  The  Governor  was  at  the  fort  near  the  battle-field,  on 
the  30th  of  September,  as  also  were  Captain  Brant  and  Colo- 
nel M'Kee.  The  Indians  had  already  made  some  advances  to 
Greneral  Wayne  toward  a  negotiation  for  peace ;  but  their  at- 
tention was  diverted  by  Simcoe  and  Brant,  who  invited  a  ooim- 
cil  of  the  hostile  nations  to  assemble  at  the  mouth  of  the  De- 
troit river  on  the  10th  of  October.  Thb  invitation  was  aceept- 
ed,  as  also  was  an  invitation  from  General  Wa]^e,  who  was  met 
by  a  few  of  their  Chie&^  so  that  the  wily  savages  were  in  &ct 
sitting  in  two  councils  at  once,  balancing-chances,  and  prepaiix^ 
to  make  peace  only  in  the  event  oJf  findiqg4ittle  iarther  enooa- 
lagement  to  fight. 

At  the  council  on  the  10th  of  October,  the  Wyandot  Ciiie&  ad- 
dressed Governor  Simcoe  as  follows : — 

"  Father  :  We  request  of  you  to  give  your  sentiments  can- 
didly :  we  have  been  these  many  years  in  wars  and  troubles : 
you  have,  from  time  to  time,  promised  us  your  assistance. 
When  is  your  promise  to  be  fulfilled  T 

Thbih  Father's  Answer. 

'^  Children  :  Your  question  is  very  difficult  to  be  answered. 
I  will  relate  an  ancient  history,  perhaps  before  any  of  you  here 
,  were  born.  When  I  first  came  into  this  country,  I  found  it  in 
the  possession  of  your  fathers,  the  French.  We  soon  became 
Miemies  of  each  other.  In  time,  the  Great  Spirit  above  gave 
the  conquest  in  my  favor.  In  those  dajrs  the  United  States 
were  my  subjects.  We  lived  in  this  state  for  many  years  after. 
At  last  the  Americans  began  to  act  independently,  which  caused 
a  rupture  between  us.  The  contest  lasited  for  a  \ii^le.  At  last 
we  made  peace.  From  that  period  they  have  been  encroaching 
upon  your  lands.  I  looked  cm  as  a  spectator— ^ever  would  sty 
a  word;  they  have  even  named  the  rivcors  that  empty  lbennKiv«B 
into  the  Ohio. 

<'  Children  :  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  the  Ohio  is  your 
right  and  title.  I  have  given  orders  to  the  ooHunandant  of  Fort 
jffiami  to  fire  on  the  Ameimcans  wheneivar  they  mske  their  i^ 
pearance  again.  I  will  go  down  to  duehec,  and  lay  year 
grievances  before  the  great  man.    From  thenoeihey  will  be  fiir- 
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>f 'wtffd«bto*ihfr  Kiiig)  your  fiitfafir.  Mwt  Spnug you  wiUko^w 
<he  lOBuk  of  everjr  tUngi  what  jpou  and  I  wiU  ^o." 

The  particttkirs  of  diis  ooua^,  ioiid  Ihe  labors  of  Gofv»mor 

MfiioMtoe  and  CfUia^  Brant  m  otherwise  tampering*  withr^he 

Indians,  traaspiied  du^ugh  some  prisonera, taken  by  Genend 

Wayne^  and  also  through  the  means  of  a  oonfidential  d^utation 

of  the  WyandotsofSandusky,  who  were  disposed  to  peace.  .Ac- 

'  cording  to  diair  statements)  Govemof  Simcoe  adiriaed  them  not 
to  listen  t9  any  termd  of  pacification^'  which  did  cot  secure  to 
them' their  long^oontested  boundary*  He  moreover  proposed  to 
Ihem'  to  convey  all  their  lands  west  of  that  hver  to'  the  Ki^  in 
trust,  that  a  pretext  might  be  fimiished  fc^  a  direct  interposition 
of  his  Ifajesty^s  aerms  in  their  bebal£-  In  fturtherance  of  this 
object,  ha  adilwithena  to  obtain  a  oeasatioii  of  hostilities  until 
tfae>  Spring  folldw^:ig ;  when  a  great  oo»ncU  of  all  the  wanciors 

'  iand  tribes  should 'taJceplace^  which  m^ht  call  up<m  the  British 
for  assistance.     The  English  would  at  that  time  be  prepared  to 

•  attack  the  Amerieai^  from  every  quarter^  and  would  drive  them 
back  acKiss  theOhio,  and  compel  the  reetoratioa  to  the  Indians 
of  their  lands. 

Captain  Branf s  counsel  was  totbe  same  effect.  He  told  them 
to  beep  a  good  heart  and  be  strong ;  to  do  as  their  father  .ad- 
vised ;  that  he  would  return  home  at  present  with  his  warsiorSy 
and  come  again  in  the  Spring  With  a.  stnft^ger  force.  They  would 
then'  have  the  whole  Summer  before  them  for  q>eration%iand 
-the  Americans  would  not'  be  able  to  stand  before  them.  He-had 
always  been  BUooessful,  and  with  the  force  they  would  tbeui  be 
able  to  bring  into  the  field,  he  would  ensure  them  a  vioipijr. 
He  ibid  them,  howiever,  that  he  eouldnot  attack  the  Americana 

'  at  that  time^  as  it  oould  do  no  good,  but  wouldr  biing  themrout 

'  ageiinst  the<Indians  with  more  troop^^in  the  Winter.  .  He  there- 
fore  advised  the ijh\e&  to  amnse. the*  tAniBiieans  with  a  }Hroifeel 

<  c(  peace  untiltbe  Springs  when  the  Indians  might  beahW  to 
ifrll upon  andvanqoish  them uneacpectedly. 

There  was  considerable  difvision  of  opinion  1ft  the  coupcil ; 
the  Wyandots  being  inclined  to  peace,  and  also  portions  of 
the  other  tribes.  But  large  presents  were  given,  and  the  conn- 
eels  of  Brant  and  Governor  SiEDeoe  prevailed— 4haJndiau«^  re- 
tumiiig  to  their  temporary  homes,  consisting*'  of  huts  wndHl^nts 
in  the  neighborhood  of  the  fort  at  the  Rapids./  Captain  Brimt^ 
VOL.  11.  .26 
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however,  left  these  councils  nnder  high  displeasure  toward  lbs 
Chie&  of  the  three  principal  tribes,  in  ccmsequence  of  some  ne- 
glect which  he  construed  into  an  insult  What  was  die  pre- 
cise nature  of  the  circumstanoes,  his  papers  do  not  disdose. 
•But  among  those  papers,  is  a  letter  from  seyen  of  the  Chi^ 
of  those  tribes,  couched  in  terms  of  humble  apdiogy.  The 
following  passages  are  cited  from  this  letter : — 

^  The  Chie&  of  the  three  nations  are  very  sorry,  and  in  great 
trouble,  that  Colonel  Brant  was  obliged  to  leave  them  so  preci- 
pitately ;  that  it  was  their  intention  to  be  in  the  greatest  fnend- 
ship  with  him,  and  that  they  intended  to  hold  council  wkh  him 
immediately  after  that  with  the  Grovernor  was  finished. 

"  They  sincerely  hope  Colonel  Brant  will  take  their  apology 
for  not  waiting  upon  him  when  his  messenger  arrived  with  hb 
pipe.  The^  own  themselves  much  in  fault,  but  are  williDg  by 
their  future  services  to  convince  him  that  they  esteem  and  honor 
him. 

<<  In  token  of  firiendship  they  send  Colonel  Brant  their  Union 
Belt  of  wampum,  as  a  pledge  that  they  now  will,  and  th^  chil 
dren  in  future  generations  will,  be  in  peace  and  unity  with  him 
and  the  Six  Nations,  and  wish  a  oorre^>ondence  to  commence 
immediately  by  express  between  them,  on  the  most  firieodly 
terms. 

<<  They  have  heard  with  grief  that  Colonel  Brant  depaited 
hence  with  a  heavy  heart  and  full  6f  sorrow  f<wr  their  negli- 
gence and  misbehavior,  and  therefore  send  him  an  additioHoal 
string  of  wampum  to  enlighten  his  heart,  and  renew  fiieodahip 
with  him.*^ 

Such  was  the  posture  of  Indian  affiiirs  at  the  close  of  the  year 
1794 ;  and  the  prospect  then  was,  certainly,  ths^  awHher  cam- 
paign of  dctive  hostilities  must  ensue.  But  it  was  otherwise  or- 
dered. The  Indians  themselves  were  growing  weary  of  the 
ciMitest,  and  becoming  more  and  more  convinced  that  they  could 
not  contend  successfully  against  the  Americans,  of  whose  leadtf , 
General  Wayne,  they  stood  in  great  fiaar.    Before  the  dose  of 

*  Thii  letter,  or  <<  speech  "  as  it  was  called,  was  signed  as  follows — Ike  nsnwi 
being  written  in  full  by  a  gentleman  named  William  Bailey,  who  subsct^es  tbe  pa- 
p6r  as  a  witness,  and  each  Chief  drawing  his  own  mark  mdely  with  the  pea  >~ 
A^vsavA,  the  mark  of  a  Fox:  Sowosat — a  Beoper:  CLuaoebwon — a  Cmc- 
CvoBBBWASuiBBOUA— a  HtAchet :  BouEMAWCUTQs — a  Wc^f:  Gowsowainsb— « 
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the  season,  it  was  ascertained  that  the  warriors  from  ft  distance 
were  re-crossing  the  Mississippi,  declaring  that  it  was  useless  to 
attempt  longer  to  fight  In  Mardi,  the  difficulties  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  were  adjusted  by  the  treaty  of 
Mr.  Jay,  which,  despite  the  influence  of  France  and  the  fierce 
clamors  of  the  democratic  opposition,  General  Washington  had 
the  sagacity  and  firmness  to  ratify ;  so  that  the  Indians  were  de- 
prived of  even  the  expectation  of  farther  assistance  from  the  ac- 
customed quarter.  The  restlessness  of  the  Six  Nations,  the 
Mohawks  excepted,  had  been  quieted  by  the  victory  of  Wayne ; 
so  that  no  farther  support  could  be  anticipated  from  that  direc- 
tion. The  result  of  all  these  circumstances  was,  that  by  Ae 
treaty  of  Greenville,  concluded  with  the  hostile  Indians  by  Ge- 
neral Wayne,  on  the  3d  of  August,  1796,  the  long,  expensive, 
and  destructive  war,  which  had  for  so  many  years  desolated  that 
frontier,  wa^  terminated  in  a  manner  perfectly  satisfiictory  to  the 
United.  States.  In  the  language  of  Captain  Brant  in  one  of  his 
speeches  delivered  long  afterward,  '*  the  Indians,  convinced  by 
'<  those  in  the  Miami  fort,  and  other  circumstances,  that  they 
''were  mistaken  in  their  expectations  of  any  assistance  from 
<<  Great  Britain,  did  not  longer  oppose  the  Americans  with  their 
"wonted  unanimity.  The  .consequence  was,  that  General 
"  Wayne,  by  the  peaceable  language  he  held  to  them,  induced 
"  them  to  hold  a  treaty  at  his  own  head-quarters,  in  which  he 
"  concluded  a  peace  entirely  on  his  own  terms."  With  this 
event  closed  the  military  career  of  Joseph  Brant— Thayendane- 
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Thayendaneccm  in  chril  life— His  actiTity— His  eflbrts  to  accderate  the  ci?iltzatioa 
oHiis  peo|3e-*Dificultie«  reapecting  the  title  to  bta  la«cl»-6ticceaaif«  Cooadb 
and  Speeches — Governor  Simcoe  leaves  the  province — Captain  Claus  appointed 

'  to  the  Indian  Agency— President  Rttssfll — ^Brant's  Speeches  asaertins  tne  abao- 
lule  Independeace  and  Nationality  of  hiapeople — Letter  to  Sir  John  Johnaon  — 
Correspondence  wilh  Lord  DorcKester— The  Count  de  Puisy — Letter  of  Brant 
to  Thomas  Morris— Sharp  coirespoadenee  with  Sir  John  Johnson— Tht  Sl  Re- 
gis and  Caughnawag^  Indians,  and  the  State  of  New- York  involved  in  the  land 
controverwy — Brands  diflliculiies  with  the  Can^hnawajas — ^Letter  to  Thomas 
Morrif^BFaoVs  visit  to  the  Caughnawaflas— Council — Satisfactory  explanations 
— Fresh  difficulties  at  home — ^Norton^s  Mission  to  Erisland —Plots  avainat  the 
character  of  Brant — Alienation  of  some  of  his  friends— Conspiracy  to  depose  lam 
—Red  Jacket  and  Farmer's  Brother  active  in  the  olot— Cbaiactet  of  Red  Jacket 
— Brant  deposed  by  an  illegal  Council — Letter  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland-- 
A  lesal  Council  oonvokeiF— Brant  meets  his  accusers,  and  defends  hiraaslf— 
Another  Council— -Speech  of  Brant — Acquitted  of  all  charges  against  him— 
Council  afler  Ihe  return  of  Norton  from  England — ^Proceedings  of  Red  Jadcet's 
Comdl  nuUSad-^Braat  re-inst«ted<— Letter  to  the  Doke  of  Iforthumbalaod- 
Letter  of  the  Duke  in  reply — ^Last  letter  of  Brant  to  the  Duke. 

The  termination  of  Brant's  military  life  brought  not  there- 
with a  state  of  inactivity.  The  proverbial  indolence  of  his  race 
in  regard  to  all  matters  excepting  the  war-path  and  the  chase, 
was  not  a  characteristic  of  him.  On  the  contrary,  the  history 
of  man  scarcely  supplies  a  parallel  instance  of  such  active,  unre- 
mitting, and  unwearied  public  service,  as  well  in  the  council  as 
in  the  field,  as  was  performed  by  this  celebrated  man,  from  the 
day  when  he  first  fleshed  liis  youthful  tomahawk  at  Lake 
George,  until  his  death  more  than  half  a  century  afterwarcL 
The  war  of  the  American  Revolution  being  ended,  it  has  alrea- 
dy been  seen  that  he  early  thereafter  directed  his  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  the  moral  and  social  condition  of  his  na- 
tion. Nor  did  he  lose  sight  of  this  object  during  the  years  of 
his  active  interposition  in  the  complicated  afiairs  of  the  western 
nations  with  the  United  States. 

Mention  has  been  made  in  a  former  chapter  of  the  difficul- 
ties in  which,  subsequent  to  the  Revolution,  the  Six  Nations 
were  involved,  respecting  their  lands  in  the  State  of  New-York, 
the  adjustment  of  which  repeatedly  demanded  the  attention  of 
Captain  Brant.  There  were,  likewise,  similar  difficulties  to 
be  adjusted  with  the  purchasers  of  the  Connecticut  reserva- 
tiou  in  Ohio,  respecting  which  formal  negotiations  were  held. 
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Nor  did  these  constitute  all  his  troubles.  But  a  few  years  had 
elapsed  after  the  grant  of  the  (Srand  River  country'  had  been" 
obtained,  before  difficulties  sprang  up  between  the  Indians  and  the 
Provincial  Government^  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  title  by" 
which  the  former  were  to  hold  their  new  possessions.  The 
Chief  and  his  people  supposed  that  the  territory  allotted  to  them 
had  been  conveyed  in  fee  by  a  perfect  title.  But  in  this  suppo- 
sition they  were  disappointed.  There  is  scarcely  a  finer  or 
more  inviting  section  of  country  in  T^orth  America  than  the  ' 
peninsula  formed  by  Lake  Ontario  on  the  east,  Lake  Erie  on 
the  south,  and  Lake  Huron  on  the  west — through  the  heart  of 
which  flows  the  Grand  River.  The  Indians,  therefore,  had  not 
long  been  in  the  occupancy  o{  their  new  country,  before  the 
white  settlers  began  to  plant  themselves  down  in  their  neigh 
borhood.  To  a  man  of  Brant's  sagacity,  it  was  at  once  obvious 
that  in  sudi  an  attractive  region  of  country  the  approach  of  the 
white*  man  would  soon  circumscribe  the  hunting-grounds  of  his 
people,  within  the  narrow  boundaries  of  their  own  designated 
territory.  He  also  saw,  and  without  regret,  that  the  effect 
would  be  to  drive  his  people  firom  the  hunter  to  the  agricultural 
state ;  in  which  case,  while  his  territory  was  too  small  for  the 
former,  it  would  be  far  larger  than  would  be  necessary  for  the 
Is^r  condition  of  life.  As  a  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his ' 
game,  therefore,  he  conceived  the  idea  of  making  sales  of  por- 
tions of  his  lands,  for  the  creation  of  an  immediate  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  the  nation,  and  of  leasing  other  portions  in  such  man- 
ner as  to  ensure  a  perpetual  revenue.  There  was  no  selfish  de- 
sign in  this  project,  farther  than  may  be  found  in  the  fact,  that 
his  own  fortunes  were  identified  with  those  of  his  people.  How- 
ever covetous  Captain  Brant  may  have  been  of  honor  and  power, 
he  was  neither  covetous  nor  mercenary  in  regard  to  property. 
In  one  of  his  speeches  he  declared,  with  all  solenmity,  that  he 
had  never  appropriated  a  dollar  of  money,  or  its  value  in  other 
property,  belonging  to  his  nation,  to  his  own  use.  Nor  had  he 
ever  charged  his  naiion  a  dol\ar  for  his  services,  or  even  for  his 
personal  expenses,  iqi  all  the  journeys  he  had  performed  upon 
«their  business.  All  his  personal  ^  wants,  under  all  circum- 
stances, had  been  supplied  from  his  own  private  funds. 

There  was  another  consideration  connected  with  Hiis  desii^e 
to  make  sales  and  leases  of  lands  to  white  settlers.    ISe  was  . 
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anxious  to  promote  the  civilization  of  his  people ;  and  in  hb 
first  negotiations  with  Greneral  Haldimand,  after  the  close  of  the 
war,  he  made  provision  for  the  erection  of  a  church  and  school- 
house  ;  and  it  is  an  interesting  fact,  that  the  first  temple  erected 
for  the  worship  of  the  true  God  in  Upper  Canada,  was  built  by 
the  Chief  of  a  people  recently  pagan  ;  and  the  first  bell  which 
summoned  the  people  to  the  house  of  prayer  in  that  province 
on  the  Christian  Sabbath,  was  carried  thither  by  him.  In  the 
fiirtherdnce  of  his  plans  of  civilization,  the  Chief  knew  very 
well  that  an  increasing  contiguous  white  population  would  be 
the  means  of  introducing  such  of  the  common  arts  and  employ- 
ments of  life,  as  would  materially  contribute  to  the  comfort  and 
happiness  of  his  people,  while  at  the  same  time  their  progress 
in  civilization  would  be  greatly  accelerated. 

But  he  had  no  sooner  commenced  disposing  of  sqpe  small 
portions  of  land,  than  the  colonial  government  raised  objections. 
It  was  alleged  that  his  title  was  imperfect — that  a  pre-€mptive 
right  to  the  soil  had  been  retained  by  the  government ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  that  the  Indians  had  no  right  to  sell  a  rood  of 
ground,  since  it  was  their's  no  longer  than  they  themselves 
should  occupy  it.  The  question  proved  a  fruitful  source  of 
disagreement  between  the  parties,  and  of  perpetual  vexation  to 
the  old  Chief  until  the  day  of  his  death.  Council  after  council 
was  holden  upon  the  subject,  and  conference  after  conference ; 
while  quires  of  manuscript  speeches  and  arguments,  in  Brant's 
own  hand,  yet  remain  to  attest  the  sleepless  vigilance  with 
which  he  watched  over  the  interests  of  his  people,  and  the  zeal 
and  ability  with  which  he  asserted  and  vindicated  their  riglits. 

Even  his  friend  Governor  Simcoe  was  among  the  most 
strenuous  opponents  of  the  claim  of  the  Indians  to  the  fee  of  the 
soil,  and  in  one  instance  attempted  to  curtail  their  grant  by  di- 
recting the  land  board  to  run  a  line  due  west  from  the  head  of 
Lake  Ontario,  which  would  have  stripped  the  Mohawks  of  the 
fairest  half  of  their  possessions.  On  examining  the  grant  from 
General  Haldimand,  however,  the  Governor  desisted  from  this 
purpose ;  but  still  was  determined  that  the  Indians  should  neither 
lease  nor  sell  any  portion  of  their  grant,  nor  make  any  manner 
of  use  of  it,  excepting  such  portions  as  they  should  cultivate  with 
their  own  hands.  By  these  proceedings,  the  situation  of  the 
Indians  was  rendered  truly  uncomfortable.    Reduced  to  a  nar* 
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row  Strip  of  laad  of  <mly  twelre  miles  in  breaddi,  their  hunt- 
ing was  of  course  seriously  affected ;  while  their  skill  in  agricul- 
ture was  so  imperfect,  that  some  other  resource^  were  indiqpen-  - 
sable  to  their  sustenance. 

In  ordBt  to  define  more  clearly  and  explicitly  the  rights  <if 
the  Indians,  two  other  deeds  were  successively  firamed  and  pre- 
sented  for  their  acceptance — both  of  which  were  promptly  re- 
jected, as  being  less  favorable  than,  their  original  grant  Fi- 
nally, in  1796,  Governor  Simcoe  visited  Grand  River  with  his 
councillors,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining,  as  he  said,  the  real 
wishes  and  condition  of  the  Indians.  A  Council  was  holden, 
and  the  Chief  delivered  an  elaborate  speech,  containing  the 
whole  history  of  the  grant,  the  circumstances  under  whi6h  it 
had  been  made,  and  the  difficulties  they  had  been  called  to  en- 
counter. Among  other  objections,  it  seems  to  have  been  al- 
ibied by  the  Provincial  authorities,  as  a  pretext  for  dealii^ 
hardly  by  the  Indians,  that  the  government  had  been  deceived 
in  regard  to  the  location  and  value  of  the  territory.  General 
Haldimand  had  supposed  that  tlie  territory  in  question  lay  a  long 
distance  from  Niagara,  and  would  not  be  8^>i»:oached  by  a  white  . 
population  for  an  age.  to  come.  These  assertions  were  sternly 
denied  by  Brant,  who  declared  that  the  Commander-in-chiei^ 
at  the  time  of  making  the  grant,  wasthorougfaly  acquainted  with 
the  situation,  its  peculiar  advantages,  and  its  valu^. 

This  conference  with  Governor  Simcoe  resulted  in  nothing 
more  than  a  promise  that  the  speech  of  Thayendan^ea  should 
be  forwarded  to  Lord  Dorche^r.  Governor  Simcoe  left  the 
province  soon  afterward,  and  a  change  was  made  in  the  admi 
nistration  of  the  Indian  department,  by  the  appointment  of  Cap- 
tain Claus  to  thp  Indian  agency  at  Niagara.  It  appears  that 
before  his  departure,  the  Grovernor  had  confirm^  such  sales 
as  had  been  previously  made  by  the  Indians;  but  difficulties 
arose  on  making  the  surveys,  which  once  more  placed  every- 
thing afloat.  The  consequence  was,  that  another  hearing  took 
place  before  Mr.  Claus  at  Nis^[ara,  in  Octob^,  1796,  at  which, 
in  ancther  written  speecH,  the  Chief  gave  a  historical  argument  . 
of  his  case.  From  portions  of  this  speech,  it  appears  that  Upper 
Canada  had  dready  become  infested  with  unprincipled  land- 
jobbers,  who  were  the  especial  disHke  of  the  Chief.  "  I  cannot 
•*  help  remarking,''  said  he,  <<  that  it  appears  to  me  that  certain 
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^'duuractere  here,  who  stood  behtnd  the  counleF  dnriRg  the  last 
"  wan,  and  whom  we  knew  noti^ng  about,  are  now  dictatii^  k> 
"your  great  men  ccmcerning  out  lands.  I  shdold  wish  to 
<'  know  what  property  these  officious  peiBons  left  behind  them 
"in  their  own  coimtry,  or  whether,  throi^h  their  loyalty,  they 
<  ever  lofit  «ny !  I  doubt  it  much.  But  'tb  wdl  loiown  thai 
"ficareely  a  man  amongst  us  but  what  sacrificed  more  or  less 
"  property  by  leaving  our  homes.  I  again  repeat,  that  if  these 
"cAcious  persons  hare  made  the  smallest  sacrifice  of  property, 
"then  I  think  they  may  in  some  measure  be  allowed  to  inter- 
"  £we,  although  it  may  be  well  known  that  personsd  interest 
**  prompts  them  to  it,  not  the  public  good." 

This  speech,  the  Chief  declared,  should  be  his  final  effort  tr^ 
obtain  justice  firom  the  "  great  men  below  ^— the  piovincial  go- 
vernment meaning.  If  not  successful  there^  he  dedaxed  hn 
pqrpose  of  proceeding  to  England,  and  bringing  his  case  in 
pcnrson  before  the  King.  But  this  resolution  was  contingent 
and  was  not  kept  On  the  departure  <^  Oovemor  Simooe,  the 
Ejiecutive  govemmeiU  of  the  colony  devolved  upon  the  Hon. 
Peler  Russell,  Presidmt  of  the  Bxecutive  Council  of  the  pn>- 
vinoe.  For  the  more  convenient  administration  of  the  Indian 
affidrsof  the  province,  Mr.  Russell  was  clothed  with  all  the 
powers'upon  that  subject  previously  exercised  by  the  Greneral* 
in-chief  at  Quebec,  acting  under  the  advice  of  the  Superint^id* 
ent^Oeneral  of  Indian  Afiaors,  Sir  John  Johnson.  Captain 
Brant  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  subject  of  his  land  title  be 
fove  Mr.  Russell,  and  he  speedily  succeeded  in  part  The  sales 
already  made  were  confirmed,  and  the  old  Chief  wrote  to  his 
firiend  and  correspondent,  Thmxms  Morris,  Esq.,  then  a  resi- 
dent  of  Canandaigua,  that  their  difficult^  respecting  lands 
WMPe  nearly  revpoved,  and  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  heaoe- 
forth  their  oSkks  wiould  go  on  to  their  satisfitction.*  The 
basis  of  the  armi^^ement  sanctioned  by  the  acting  Gbvemoy 
was,  that  the  lands  thm  sold,  or  intended  to  be  sold,  by  the  Iii- 
diiai%  should  be  surrendered  to  the  government,  winch,  upon 
thegoodfiathofthe^agreenieitt^'wasito  j«^  the  psr* 

mUioc  with  9.  package  of  lettefs  from  Cvpt  Bnuil^  wi;inei|  Mwoot^^he-yearp.  ITU 
and  1801,  which,  though  chiefly  apon  priTyje.  bmioptfly  h^TO  neyerthden  h&m 
Mod  tf  tne  ia  the  proMBt  wok;] 
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8^  9omiii8te4^as  pmduuera  by  the  ^gent  traiunctiog  thaiaQ^f 
basiaes9  of  the  nation.    Captain  Braut  was  acting  in  that  capa*/^ 
city.    The  lands  were  of  course  to  be  mortgaged  aa  security  for  .^ 
the  payment  of  the  principal  aE)d  interest  of  the  puxchaae  mor.> 
n^y*    It  waS)  mpreover,  the  duty  of  the  Agent  to  appoint  thiee 
trustees,  to  receiya  the  payments  in  trust  for  the  Indians^  and 
tajforeclose  the  mortgages  in  casqs  of  default — the  lands  to  revert , 
to  the  Indians.    Captain  Brant  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  agree*  • 
nmit  to  the  letter ;  bi^  the  government  failed  altogether  to  com- 
ply with  its  own  correq[KHidi£ig  duty.,    Some  of  the  purchasers 
had  paid  their  interest  for  several  years^  but  could  not  obtain  their 
titles ;  others  died,  and  the  heirs  we;re  in  the  like  predicsfeoent, 
and  the  whole  business,  became  involved  more  than  ever  in 
di^culty.    Added  to  all  which,  as  the  Indians  themselves  im- 
proved in  their  agricultural  labors,  the  system  of  possessing  all 
things  in  coipmon  operated  upequally,  and  interp(]Ksed  great  em 
barrassments  to  individual  industry.    But  so  long  as  the  govemr 
n|ent  refused  to  the  Indian?  the  privilege  of  disposing  of  the  fee 
of  the  soil,  the  nation  could  not  convey  any  portion  of  its  own 
domain  to  its  own  people.* 

«  There  were  other  difficulties  in  the  business,  which  it  would 
be  tedious  to  enumerate^  the  result  of  $dl  which  weu^  that  the  ar- 
rangement was  in  fact  a  nulUty^  Not  only  so,  but  the  Mo- 
hi^wks  felt  themselv^Bs  to  be  an  independent  nation,  and  they,  or  - 
perhaps  more  correctly  speaking,  tlieir  proud  and  indomitable 
Chief,  could  ill  brook  submission  to  such«  species  of  guardian- 
ship. The  '^  satisfaction"  arising  from  the  arrangement  under 
the  auspioes  of  President  Russell,  was  consequently  of  but  short 
continuance,  and  the  Captain  was  compelled  to  fight  his  land  bat- 
tips  over  again.  Many  were  the  councils  and  conJEeriences  which- 
siicceodied,  in  all  of  which  Brant  was  the  principal  speaker 
and  de^nder  of  the  rights  of  his  people  to  the  fee  of  their 
li^ijuls^  The  design  of  the  British  government  was  to  hold  the 
Ipdians.in  a  state, of  pupilage,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
United  States ;  apd  consequently  to  aUowthem  merdy  the  oc- 
cfipancy />f. lands  of  ^hi(^.tl^gp^mment  claimed: the  title., 
^t  neitl.ei  the  Mohawks  nor  their  indefatigable  leader  would 
Matm.  to  any  such  doctrine ;  always,  on  all  occasions  assertmg 

^  Memorud  of  John  Norton  to  tbe  Mtrquii  of  Camdjiu 
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their  own  complete  and  entire  independence  as  a  nation.  They 
were  an  independent  nation  in  the  Valley  of  the  Mohawk,  ar- 
gued the  Chief  in  one  of  his  speeches,*  and  were  the  undisputed 
owners  of  the  soil  of  their  country.  Their  right  in  this  respect 
had  never  been  questioned.  On  the  hreakuig  out  of  the  war,  they 
had  relinquished  their  countr7 — ^their  all — because  of  their 
friendship  and  loyalty  to  the  King.  « In  the  year  1775,"  said 
the  old  Chief  in  the  speech  now  referred  to,  ^  Lord  Dorchester, 
"  then  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  at  a  very  numerous  council,  gave  us 
"every  encouragement,  and  requested  us  to  assist  in  defending 
"  their  country,  and  to  take  an  active  part  in  defending  his  Ma- 
"  jesty's  possessions  ;  stating,  that  when  the  happy  day  of  peace 
"  should  arrive,  and  should  we  not  prove  successful  in  the  contest, 
"  that  he  would  put  us  on  the  same  footing  in  which  we  stood  pre 
"  vious  to  our  joining  him.  This  flattering  promise  was  pleas 
"  ing  to  us,  and  gave  us  spirit  to  embark  heartily  in  his  Majesty's 
"  cause.  We  took  it  for  granted  that  the  word  ef  so  great  a 
"  man,  or  any  promises  of  a  public  nature,  would  ever  be  held 
"  sacred."  Again,  in  another  part  of  the  speech,  the  Captain 
remarked : — "  We  were  promised  our  lands  for  our  services, 
<•  and  those  lands  we  were  toehold  on.  the  same  footing  with- 
"  those  we  fled  from  at  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
•'  when  we  joined,  fought,  and  bled  in  your  cause^  Now  is  pub- 
"  lished  a  proclamation,  forbidding  us  leasing  tl^ose  very  lands 
'*  that  were  positively  given  us  in  lieu  of  those  of  which  we 
"  were  the  sovereigns  of  the  soil.  This,  brothers,  is  surely  a 
"contradiction  that  the  least  discerning  person  amongst  you 
"must  perceive,  and  which  we  think  wonderfiil.  Of  those 
"  lands  we  have  forsaken,  we  sold,  we  leased,  and  we  gave 
"  away,  when  and  as  often  as  we  saw  fit,  without  hindrance  on 
"  the  part  of  your  government ;  for  your  government  well  knew 
"  we  were  the  lawftil  sovereigns  of  the  soil,  and  they  had  no 
"  right  to  interfere  with  us  as  independent  nations."  In  support 
of  tfiis  assertiim,  the  Chief  proceeded  to  enumerate  various  ^es 
and  gifts  of  their  lands ;  among  which  he  mentioned  the  large 
and  celebrated  tract  to  Sir  William  Johnson,  commonly  called 

*  Speech  ddifwed  at  a  meeting  of  the  CHefs  and  warriors  at  Niagara  befbre  Co» 
lonel  Sbeafle,  Colonel  Claoii,  and  othera,  in  Augost,  1803,  on  the  occaaion  of  a 
fofremment  prodamation  forbidding  the  aal^  or  l^aaing  of  an/  of  their  labda  bj  the 
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the  Royal  Grant,  and  for  signing  the  conveyance  of  which  the 
Captain  asserted  that  he  received  a  present  of  fifty  pounds. 

The  history  of  the  whole  controversy  was  very  clearly  stat' 
ed  in  the  speech  just  cited,  and  the  argument  throughout  efXr 
ceedingly  well   put.    The  Captain,  in  some  of  his  speeches, 
dwelt  with  emphasis  upon  another  feature  of  his  case,  affording 
a  fiurther  example  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Mohawks  in  their 
dealings  with  the  government,  and  the  want  of  that  attribute  as 
evidenced  in  the  manner  of  their  requital.    The  Indians  never 
asked  of  the  crown  any  compensation  for  the  vast  tracts  of  their 
hunting-grounds  relinquished  by  adhering  to  the  cause  of  the 
crown.    In  a  letter  written  to  Sir  John  Johnson  at  this  stage  of 
the  controversy,  the  veteran  Chief  cut  with  a  two-edged  blade : — 
"  You  know  we  demand  nothing  new.    We  have  made  no  de 
"  mand  for  compensation  for  our  hunting-grounds,  which  wer? 
"  very  extensive,  nor  for  our  wood-lands  adjoining  our  improve 
'^  ments.    All  we  ask  is  a  confirmation  of  our  just  right  to  tiun 
"  very  land,  which  we  receive  in  lieu  of  those  for  which  we  re 
«  ceived  no  compensation.    I  presume  few  loyalists  have  omit 
"  ted  charging,  and  receiving  pay  for  their  woodlands,  as  we 
"  did  ;  many  of  whom  received  lands  who  had  never  possessed 
"  one  foot  before.'^ 

But  the  prospect  of  obtaining  justice  from  the  Provincial  Go- 
vernment becoming.less  and  less  favorable  by  the  lapse  of  time, 
the  Chief  again  directed  his  attention  to  the  parent  government 
Availing  himself  of  tlie  return  to  Europe  of  the  Count  De  Puisy, 
whom  he  describes  "  as  a  brother  soldier  and  fellow-sufferer 
in  the  cause  of  loyalty,"!  the  Captain  placed  in  his  hands  a 
succinct  history  of  the  troubles  he  was  laboring  to  remove,  with 

*  In  a  letter  rabseqiiently  ftddremed  to  Loid  Dordieiter,  •fVer  the  rslinquiihnMDt 
bj  timt  officer  of  the  Cantdian  Ctoverninenl,  Captain  Brant  estimated  those  nont- 
ing  grounds  relinquished  by  his  tribe  at  more  than  two  millions  ofacrea. 

t  In  one  of  Captain  Brant's  speeches,  dated  October  88, 1800,  tins  passage  oe« 
cars : — **  It  had  for  some  time  been  observed  that  the  too  large,  aninhdNted  apttce 

*  between  York  and  the  head  of  the  Lake  Was  a  groat  incooTonisooe  to  theoonunii- 

*  nication  by  land,  we  therefore  thought  it  a  fit  occasion  to  remove  the  difficulty,  by 
"presenting  the  Count  de  Puisy  and  his  adherents  a  tract  of  land  in  this  space— 
<<  sympathising  with  them  as  having  suffered  in  the  cause  of  loyalty,  and  bebg 
*<  obliged  to  quit  their  native  dime  on  that  account,  and  seek  an  asylum  in  this  rni- 
''enltivated  region.  Thb  was  objected  to,"  &c.,  kiu  When  the  younger  Brant 
▼isited  London,  twenty  years  afterward,  he  ttten  to  the  Count  at  than  living  in  n 
tirement  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  capital 
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^fi^i^^^^RP^,fi^:h^  wfluld  lay  the  BaxmheSpiB^ ^  Mj|j«?:, 
It's  ministers.  By,  thji^  same  conveyaoce  he  likewise  addxe^ed 
a  yigorous  appeal  to  Lord  Dorchester,  Jhen  in  England,  enclos- 
ing, to,  hi3  Lordship  a  copy  of  his  original  promise  to  him 
(Brant)  as  written  down  in  1775,  and  also  the  subsequent  con- 
firmation of  that  promise  by  General  Haldimand/  He  was, 
moreover,  in  ac;tive  corrcispondence  upon  the  sulgect  with  the 
Duke  of  NortbjUmberland,  in  whom  die  Mohawks  had  ever  a^ 
constant  friend. 

rthese  attempts  to  enlist  the  parent  government  in  behalf  of 
the  Indian  claim,  were  backed  by  the  mission  to  England  of 
Teyoninhokarawen,  dias  John  Nbrtoii,  w^o  spread  the  case  be- 
fiire  th,9  ministers  in  a  strong  and  lucid  memorial  addressed  to^ 
Lord  Camden,  then  one  of  his  Majesty's  ministers.    Amoqg 
other,  considerations,  it  was  uiged  by  Norton,  that  in  case  th^ir 
lands  should  be  released  from  all  incumbrances,  and  every  tribe  . 
and  fiupily  be  allowed  to  have  their  just  portion  of  land  con 
firmed  to  them,  the  province  would  bestjnengtheued  by  the  emi 
gi^ation  thither  of  the  major  part  of  the  tribes  of  the  Six  Na- 
tiops,  who  still  remained  in  the  United  States,    It  had,  doubt- 
less, entered  into  the  policy  of  Brant  to  bring  the  ancient  con- 
federacy of  the .  Six  Nations  once  more  together,  within  the 
jurisdicUon  either  of  England  or  the  United  States.     The 
removal  of  the  Mohawks  into  Canada  had  not  dissolved  the 
unicm  of  those  nations,  although  their  s^)aration,  thrown,  as 
they  were,  under  the  acti(Hi  of  diflerent  superior  laws,  and  oblig- 
ed sometimes  to  hold  their  own  councils  within  the  boundary  of , 
one  nation,  and  at  other  times  within  the  limits  of  another,  could  . 
not  but  be  attended  with  many  emb^rassments.    Indeed,  so 
numerous  were  the  difficulties  they  were  obliged  to  encounter, 
and  such  was  the  conduct  of  the  provincial  government  in  re- 
gard to  their  lands,  that  the  Mohawk  Chief,  notwithstanding  his 
attachment  to  the  crown,,  had  at  one  period  contemplated  with- 
drawing finim  Canada  with  his  people  in  disgust    That  such  a 
project  was  actually  entertained,  ajqpears  by  the  following  lettp 
to  his  friend.Hprris : — 

«  T^  copy  of  Ihio  letter  to  tK)rd  Porcheiter  if  not  entire.    Two  foelteap  pugai 
Mfi9  odIj  been  pretcryed,  or  rather,  aU  but  the  first  two  pages  hat  been  loet 
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'    '*t600.J    PROJECT  OP  ilMdif*A£'W*kE  UNITED  STATES.    ^'^OS 

CAPTAWTBkAiJT  TO  l^oMAS 'Sfokltiis;  tesa. 

(fltCRBT   AND  CONriDENTlAL.) 

<*  Grand  River,  Decetriher  26, 1800. 
'    "Dear  Sir, 

"  From  our  friendship,  and  the  regard  you  have  continually 
shown  to  Indians  in  general,  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  so  good 
as  to  assist  in  what  I  am  about  to  communicate  to  you. 

"  There  are  numbers  of  our  people  scattered  about  in  the 
westward  at  Sandusky,  the'  Miami,  &c.  I  wish  to  have  them 
collected  in  one  plac^,  and  for  that  purpose  intend  making  a 
purchase  of  the  Western  Indians,  so  that  any  moving  from  here 
may  also  find  a  place  to  go  to.  We  are  certain  that  the  Indians 
there  will  be  very  hdppy  at  the  proposal,  and  that  they  even 
would  give  it  for  nothing;  but  we  rather  wish  to  buy,  that  it 
may  be  indisputably  our  own.  The  favor  I  have  to  ask  of  you 
is,  that  you  would  please  to  oblige  us  so  far  as  to  sound  some  of 
your  friends  in  Congress  if  such  a  thing  could  be  confirmed  by. 
tfaem,  for  if  we  should  move  there,  we  would  desire  to  be  under 
the  protection  of  the  Onited  States.  What  you  may  say  on  the 
subject  to  any  one,  I  hope  you  will  do  it  in  a  confidential  man- 
ner ;,  you  may  learn  the  general  sentiments  in  the  way  of  con- 
versation, without  making  known  our  real  intenlions.  The 
reason  of  my  being  so  cautious,  is  the  great  jealousy  of  the 
•    British. 

«  Dear  Sir, 

"I  am  in  truth, 

*  Your  sincere  friend 
**  And  humb.  serv't, 
"Jos.  Brant. 
**  Thomas  Mortis,  BsqJ* 

Nodiing  farther  is  disclosed  among  the  manuscripts  of  Btkut 
fespeettng  this  dMgn  of  removal  into  the  United  States,  and  the 
suggestion  was  most  likely  owing  to  a  momentary  feeling  of 
despondency  and  vexation.  But  it  was  his  fortune  soon  after- 
ward to  encounter  ail  annoj^ng  circumestance  from  another  and 
most  unexpected  quarter— ^his  Idng  and  well-tried  friend,  Sir 
John  Johnson.  The  circumdbmce  referred  to  was  the  receipt 
of  If  letter  firom  the  Baronet,  then  at  Niagara,  under  date  of  Sep- 
tember 1st,  1801,  in  Which,  after  ap^gizing  for  his  long  delay 
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in  answering  certain  letters,  firom  an  apprehensioa  that  he  could 
not  so  firaroe  his  communications  as  to  avoid  hurting  the  old 
CSiiefs  feelings,  the  writer  adverted  to  the  difficulties  respecting 
the  lands.  He  spoke  of  some  uneasiness  prevailiug  at  Grand 
River ;  and  stated  that  he  had  given  his  views,  as  to  these  trou- 
bles, to  Captain  Claus,  in  writing,  and  advised  the  Chief  to  aid 
in  getting  up  a  council,  and  adjusting  the  matter  upon  the  basis 
he  had  proposed.  In  r^^ard  to  the  claim  of  the  Mohawks  upon 
a  portion  of  the  Mississagua  reservation,  the  Baronet  advised  the 
Chief  to  abandon  it  at  once,  admonishing  him  that  the  govern 
meut  was  determined,  under  no  circumstances  whatsoever,  to 
sanction  that  claim  i  but  on  the  contrary  would  protect  the  Mis- 
sissaguas  in  the  quiet  and  peaceable  possession  of  all  their  lands. 
The  letter  concluded  as  follows  : — "  Let  me  therefore  once  more 
"  advise  you  to  give  up  all  concern  in  their  afiSsiirs,  and  desist 
"  from  assembling  the  different  nations  in  distant  parts  of  the 
''  country,  and  only  attend  to  the  business  of  your  s^tlement, 
"  except  when  called  upon  by  government  to  do  otherwise  5  as 
<<^t  gives  opening  to  the  world  to  put  unfavorable  constructions 
<'  on  your  conduct,  which  must  tend  to  lessen  your  consequence 
<<  in  die  opinion  of  those  at  the  head  of  afiairs ;  and  I  much  fear 
**  may  do  you  serious  injury.  And  as  you  can  have  no  doobC 
"  of  my  friendship  for  you  and  your  fine  family,  I  earnestly  re* 
'^  quest  you  will  maturely  weigh  what  I  now  recommend  to 
<*you,  and  consider  it  as  the  result  of  serious  reflection." 

This  missive  kindled  tl^e  indignation  of  Brant,  and  elicited 
some  spirited  letters  in  reply.  Its  burden  was  the  exist^ice  of 
difficulties  among  tlie  Indians  themselves,  arising,  as  the  Baro- 
net had  left  the  Chief  to  infer,  from  their  distrust  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Brant  himself.  The  council,  which  the  Superintendent- 
Oeneral  had  directed  his  Deputy,  Captain  Claus,  to  convoke^ 
had  been  held,  but  does  not  seem  to  have  be^  attmided  by  any 
other  results  than  an  entire  exoneration,  by  the  sachemB,  of  their 
principal  Chief  firom  all  cenmnre.*  The  Captain,  however,  was 
not  satisfied  with  allowing  the  matter  to  rest  there ;  and  he 
wrote  the  Baronet,  in  a  tone  of  decision,  demanding  specific 
charges,  if  any  could  be  produced  against  him,  accompanied  by 
the  names  of  his  accusers.    He  likewise  severely  upbraided  the 

*  Sd>  Apptndur,  Jfa.  X> 
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officers  of  the  government  for  their  conduct  toward  him^  charg- 
ing the  fact  upon  them,  explicitly,  of  having  not  only  sanctioned 
the  great  Indian  Confederacy  of  which  there  has  been  occasion 
so  frequently  to  speak,  but  of  having  caused  the  formation  of  that 
confederacy  under  their  own  immediate  auspices.  This  letter,  as 
a  historical  document,  bearing  upon  other  relations  than  those 
appertaining  to  the  writer,  as  an  individual,  deserves  preserva- 
tion, and  is  accordingly  transcribed : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  BarV. 

"  Qrand  River ^  November^  1801. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  When  I  answered  your  favor  of  the  first  of  Septeixiber  last, 
I  promised  to  let  you  hear  farther  from  me  after  the  meeting 
.  should  have  taken  place,  which  you  then  said  Captain  Claus 
was  to  hold  for  the  purpose  of  satisfjring  the  discontented,  J6C. 

"  He  did  not,  however,  do  any  thing  in  the  business,  as  I  ex- 
pected, from  your  letter,  he  would  have  done ;  but  the  Chie&, 
on  being  made  acquainted  with  the  contents  of  it,  became  un- 
easy, and  called  a  scrutiny  to  find  who  it  was  among  the  In- 
dians on  this  river  that  had  expressed  dissatisfaction  at  my  con- 
duct respecting  the  public  lands.  The  dissatisfied  party  was 
fiiund  to  be  only  a  few  of  the  lower  Mohawks,  mostly  women, 
and  no  real  chief  among  them.  Afterwards,  the  Chiefs  unani- 
mously ^pressed  tl^eir  general  approbation  of  my  conduct  as 
their  agent  in  land  matters,  in  a  speech  to  Captain  Claus.  They 
at  the  same  time  hinted  at  the  almost  impossibility  of  things  be- 
ing done  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  every  particular  indivi- 
dual, which  was  also  the  case  in  the  discharge  of  his  own  duty 
as  Superintendent ;  but  assured  him  that  they,  the  Chiefs,  who 
had  constituted  me  their  agent  in  land  affidrs,  were  perfectly 
satisfied.  Since  that  I  hear  no  more  of  the  discontented ;  all 
seem  quiet.  Then  I  was  prepared  to  give  a  full  explanati(m  of 
1^  my  transactions,  and  also  put  them  in  mind  of  the  trouble 
and  expense  I  had  been  at  on  their  business ;  but  this  conduct 
of  the  Chiefs  prevented  me,  thmking  if  I  yet  persevered  it  woald 
be  wantonly  ripping  up  old  grievances,  &c. 

"  I  hope  you  will  do  me  tlie  favor  to  let  me  know  who  in- 
formed you  that  there  prevailed  such  an  universal  discontent 
among  the  Orand  River  Indians  at  my  traosoctioiis,  as  yon  said 
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*  wair  the  ease ;  and  yort^H  itlfitrftely  otd^ncne  by  mrinng'  me 

*  acqtiainted  with  the  author  ofthisruniDr/ which  has' not  a  little 
hart  my  feetirigs;  tmd  it  i^uid  also'ifhre  satisfiuMiDa  to  the 

i  greater  part  of  the  Chiefe  here. 

''Respecting  your  advice  not  tohave  hnm  oouneild^  of  other 
nations,  &c.,  the  (%i^fs,  both  here  end  at  Bafhlo,  cannot  com- 

■  prehend  the  meaning  of  it ; '  and  I  have  been  particularly  re- 
quested, by  two  messengers  from  the  latter^  to  remain  unduken 
in  my  public  capacity,  and  attend  to  their  common  interests  as 
usual ;  r  therefore  hope  yoU  Will  do  me  the  kindness  to  acquaint 
tne  with  the  reason  why  I  should  desist  from  attending  any 
councils  of  the  nations  of  the  General  "Confederacy  which  we 
fbrmed  under  the  auspices  of  Grbat' Britain  ^  and  if  our  friendly 
intercourse  with  each  other  is  stipposed  to  be  detrimental  to  tlu 
interests  of  government,  and  in  what  measure ;  for,  since  the 
year  1760, 1  perfectly  remember  what  has  passed  at  tnost  ccnn- 
cHs,  and  I  never  recollect  an  instance  of  government  interfering 
to  prevent  our  mutual  cort^spondehcej'but,  on  the  contrary,  they 
have  radier  encouraged  our  uniting.  Should  it  therefore  be  the 
case,  that  what  formerly  gave  iSolisfbetion,  has  tiow  quite  a  dif- 
ferent effect  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  tne  to  act  so  as  not  to 
get  censuredj  without  I  am  welt  acquainted  with  the  change  of 
pc^dcs.    Also,  the  serious  cbnsequences  you  mendon,  that  ihe 

'  not  complying  with  yout  advice  may  be  of  to  me,  I  would  be 

'f  glad  to  kiu>w  what  it  is.  i  hope  that  la^ws  and  cns^ms  are  not 
sd  far  changed,  as  that  punishment  is  first  to  be  inflicted,  and 
the  trial  brought  on  afterwards,  and  you  should  give  me  no 
plainer  hint  of  it  than  that.  lA  short,  yoor  advice  seems  no  oAet 
tiian  a  threat  in  disguite.  Still,  my  dear  fri^d,  donH  ttiink  ftat 
1  suspect  you  to  be  the  author  of  it ;'  but  leather  that  yoa  have 
softmied  the  origmal  so  as  to  save  my  feelings. 

<<  During  the  wtir,  altfiough  Tbore  Hiki  ihmmission  of  m  ^mp- 
tmrij  I  never  received  <tdmmand8  as  shdi,  but  afeted  as  War 
Chief,  which  1  believe  was  of  mor^  utttity  AaH  if  I  had  been  in 
the  other  capacity^— generally  hatving  i!nbre  tnen  nnJer  my 
command  than  i^  customary  for  one  of  that  itEmk.  I%ice  the 
peace,  I  have  attended  to  our  affairs  as  a  sodiem.  i  never  sup- 
posed it  to  be  wremg  my  so  doing ;  if  it  is  so,  I  could  wish  to 
have  written  instructions  bow  I  am  to  conduct  myself^  so  as  to 

M  preifem  the  serious  conaeqtlenee8'8pokBn>of,^whkli^pieb^^ 
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may  be  meant  the  taking  from  me  my  half-pay  or  pension.  I 
hope  to  have  the  pleasure  to  hear  from  yon  as  soon  as  possible  , 
at  the  same  time  I  remain 

**  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  vAry  humble 

"  And  obed't  servant, 
"  Jos.  Brant 
«  Sir  John  Johnsm,  Bai^tP 

Norton  had  been  furnished  by  Brant  with  letters  to  his  friendr 
in  l^ngland)  and  among  them  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
who  interested  himself  warmly  in  behalf  of  the  object  of  his 
mission.  Such,  moreover,  were  the  zeal  and  ability  with  which 
he  discharged  the  duties  of  his  errahd,  that  fbr  a  time  there 
was  a  prospect  of  his  mission  being  crowned  with  entire  sac- 
cess.  The  decision  of  the  ministers  whs  &vorable  to  the  In- 
dians, and  letters  to  that  effect  w^e  dispatched  to  the  Provincial 
goremment  These,  holvever,  were  met  by  an  unexpected 
movement  at  home,  which  palsied  the  exertions  of  the  agent, 
and  caused  his  return-  with  hopes  at  least  deferred,  if  not  blight- 
ed. The  cause  of  this  untoward  change  in  the  course  of  the 
parent  government  will  be  developed  in  a  few  succeeding  pages. 

It  appears  that  i^  the  course  of  the 'controversy  violent  dis- 
agreements had  arisen  between  Captain  Brant  and  the  Deputy 
Superintendent,  which  were  ultimately  embittered  .by  mutual 
allegations  of  pecuniary  delinquency.  A  charge  of  this  descrip^ 
tion  had  been  made  against  Brant,  a  few  years  before,  in  con 
nexion  with  a  negotiation  between  the  government  of  the  State 
of  New- York  and  the  Caughnawaga  and  St.  Regis  Indians,  call- 
ing themselves  the  Seven  Nations  of  Canada.  These  nations,  as 
the  reader  has  been  informed  in  a  former  part  of  the  present  work, 
were  clans  of  the  Mdhawks.  who  had  long  before  separated  fit)m 
the  principal  nation,  and  settled  upon  the  banks  of  the  St  Law- 
xence.  In  die  year  1792,  they  sent  a  deputation  to  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State  of  New- York,  claiming  a  tract  of  land  cover- 
ing a  large  portion  of  the  northern  part  of  the  state ;  all,  indeed, 
lying  between  Lake  Champlain  on  the  East,  and  the  head  wateis 
of  the  Mohawk  on  the  West,  bounded  north  by  tlie  St.  Law- 
rence, and  south  by  a  line  to  be  drawn  from  a  point  between 
Fort  Edward  and  Lake'  (Jeorcre  to  the  junction  of  Canada  Creek 
VOL.  II.  27 
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with  the  MohAwk  Biver«  m  th/^nei^bborhooA  of  the  IdAde  FViUi, 
This  exteiusm  claim  was  i^esisted  by  the  state  upon  seyeni 
grounds.  One  of  these  was,  that  the  Indian  title  bad  been  ex* 
tinguished  to  a  portion  of  the  tearritory  in  question  by  the 
French  ;  another,  that  several  patents  from  the  English  crown 
had  extinguished  their  title  to  other  portions  of  it ;  added  to  all 
which,  it  was  held  by  the  state  that  the  Caughnawagas  had 
never  any  just  title  to  the  land,  inasmuch  m  it  originidly  be- 
longed to  the  Six  Nations,  of  whom  the  claimants  formed  but  a 
'small  number.  As  proof  of  this  position,  it  was  oont^ided  by 
the  state  that  the  Six  Nations  had  themselves  sold  this  smm 
territory,  tc^ther  with  a  laige  additional  tract,  extending  fironi 
the  Mohawk  River  to  die  Pennsylvania  line,  to  Colonel  Jolm 
Livingston.  This  sale  id  Colonel  Livingstbn  was  first  made  bjr 
fotty-five  chiefs  of  the  Six  Nations  in  1787,  and  was  confimied 
in  the  following  year,  by  a  second  deed,  signed  by  sixty-five  ol 
ttieir  chiefs,  and  witnessed  by  Colonel  John  Butler  and  Joosfb 
Brant.  The  purchase  by  Colonel  Livingston  being  uncomtita- 
Cional,  was  annulled ;  but  the  hd  that  such  a  sale  had  beea 
made  by  the  Six  Nations  at  large,  was  adduced  against  the  claim 
ef  the  Caughnawagas,  by  way  of  showing  that  it  was  unfound- 
ed. Still  as  the  St.  R^s  and  Caughnawaga  Indians  pecaaled 
m  their  claim,  a  commission,  ccmsisting  p{  Egbert  Benson, 
Richard  Varick,  and  James  Watson,  was  appointed  to  treat  with 
their  Chiefe  upon  the  subject ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Suncmnr 
of  the  year  17%  that  an  arrangement  was  eflkcted,  by  virtoetf 
which  the  Seven  Nations  relinquished  their  claim,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  St  Regis  reservation,  for  a  small  sum  in  hand 
peid,  and  a  yet  smaller  perpetual  annuity. 

It  was  as  a  witness  only  to  the  deed  o{  sale  to  ODtonal 
Livitigston,  that  the  name  of  Captain  Brant  came  to  be  iuTolvai 
'in  this  controversy.  The  CiHnmissioners  maintained  to  Ae 
last  that  the  Six  Nations  had  sold  the  hods,  and  that  tbetr  great 
chief,  Brant,  was  a  witness  to  the  sale.  In  reply  to  whic^  the 
Caughnawagas  insisted  that  the  Six  Nations  had  no  more  right 
to  sell  the  lands  they  claimed  than  they  had  to  dispose  of  tfas 
eity  6(  New-Yoric.''  The  OMigfanawaga  Cliiefi^  probably,  did 
not  exactly  understand  the  case  of  the  sale  to  Colonel  living- 

•  Talk  of  the  Seren  Nations,  delhrered  to  the  Coouniaaioneii  at  Albm j,  Bfaj, 
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alODy  \Kdiich  W{^  set  mi»  as  b^ipg  cantrfiry  to  the  fupduDeotfU 
Ittw  of  the  state,.tior  the  position  iu  which  the  n^une  of  Jose^ 
Braut  stood  upcm  the  deed.  Qn  the  contrary,  they  seem  tp 
have  been  impressed  with  cm  idei^  that  Brant  and  the  Mohaw^ 
bad  been  selling  iheir  lands  (o  th^  aicUe,  The  consequence 
was  a  controversy  between  the  Caughnawagas  and  tha  Mo- 
hawks, which  gave  the  old  Chief  an  mflnite  deal  of  trouble — 
even  aftier  the  affair  between  the  former  and  the  State  of  New 
York  had  been  amicably  closed.  The  charges  of  the  Caugh 
nawogas  amounted  to  this — ^that  Brant  and  the  Moliawks  had 
sold  their  lands  to  the  state,  and  pocketed  the  avails.  Brai^t 
r^)elled  the  charge  with  indignation.  In  regard  to  the  deed  oi 
sale  to  which  he  was  a  witness,  he  affirmed  that  not  a  foot  qf 
the  territory  claimed  by  th^  Caughnawagas  was  embraced  within 
it,  but  that  the  sale  was  of  a  portion  only  of  lat^ds  belonging  to 
the  Senecas.  He  demanded  of  the  Caughnawagas  their  au- 
thority for  the  charge  against  himself  and  the  Grand  River  In- 
diana They  replied,  that  their  information  wa3  derived  from 
tfae  representations  of  the  officers  of  the  State  of  New- York  ^ 
Albany.  Brant  opened  a  correspondence  with  George  Clintoa* 
and  Governor  Jay  ufou  the  sulQect,  the  negotiations  hayipg 
commenced  under  the  adminis^ation  of  the  former  and  be^ 
concluded  under  the  latter^  But  not  satisfied  with  any  thing 
cesulting  from  the  correspondence,  he  caused  a  deputation  9f 
his  tribe  to  repair  to  Albany,!  at  the  b^-of  which  was  l^s 

«  See  Appendix,  No.  XI. 

t  Brant  had  previously,  in  1797,  Tiaited  Albany  911  the  aame  baaineaa,  acootti- 
panied  by  Corn-planter  and  two  or  three  otber  aach^a.  Arriving  at  Canajoharie 
in  the  evening.  Brant  called  with  hie  party  upon  Mijer  Hendridt  Frey,  wko 
hkA  aenred  in  the  cause  of  the  crown  dmbg  tiM  yrH  of  l^a  Revolution,  but  fp- 
tumed  to  bia  native  co«nly  after  the  ck^  of  the  conte9t  The  meeting  of  Bra^t 
with  Frey  waa  like  that  of  two  brothers.  The  party  adj<^med  to  a  tavern,  where 
they  had  a  merry  time  of  it  during  the  live-long  ni^t  Many  of  their  adventafes 
during  the  war  were  recounted,  among  which  waAA  duel  that  had  been  fought  by 
Frey,  to  whom  Brant  acted  as  seooqd.  In  the  course  of  thc(se  relations.  Corn-plan- 
ter acknowledged  that  he  ahot  the  girl  who  was  gathering  berries  in  the  neighboiw 
bood  of  Fort  Stanwiz,  as  related  by  Colonel  Willett  and  cited  in  the  first  volume  \Jl 
fhe  present  work.  Corn-planter  nid  he  was  Imking  about  the  flbrt  in  order  to  seile 
t  prisoner;  but  failing  in  that  ob|eot,  find  upon  the  giiL  The  Undlord  of  thepM^ 
named  Rdfe,  had  resided  near  Fort  Stanwix  at  the  time,  and  could  hardly  be  r^ 
strained  from  doing  violence  upon  Corn-planter  on  hearing  the  relation. — fConeer«»> 
dsns  of  the  author  with  Dr,  Jonathan  EighU  of  JUbany,  who^  bemg  at  the  tim$  m 
rsKdml  isH*  ATilK  ^nr>  «Mt  <NM  4^IAs  jNi^l 
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adopted  nephew,  John  Norton,  to  meet  a  similar  depatation 
itom  the  Caughnawagas,  face  to  &ce,  and  (b  require  his  ac- 
cusers connected  with  the  government  of  the  State  of  New- 
Tork,  either  to  substantiate  their  charges  or  acquit  him  in  the 
presence  of  both  delegations.  The  papers  of  Captain  Brant  are 
pretty  fall  in  regard  to*  this  controversy,  which  seems  to  have 
affected  him  with  the  keenest  sensibility.  The  result  of  diis 
double  mission  to  Albany,  however,  does  not  exactly  appear, 
save  that  the  Chief  was  not, well  satisfied  with  it.  At  least  thus 
much  is  evident  from  the  tone  of  the  annexed  letter  to  his 
friend,  Thomas  Morris,  who  was  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture of  New- York  at  that  time,  and  to  whom  he  had  given  his 
deputies  letters  of  introduction : — 

Captain  Brant  to  Thomas  Morris,  Esq. 

"  Grand  River,  AprUA,  1799- 
<<  Dear  Sir, 

'^  It  is  no\w  some  time  since  the  return  of  Mr.  Norton  and 
the  Cayuga  Chiefs  from  Albany:  they  have  acquainted  me 
with  their  treatment  there,  and  that  of  the  business  they  w^it 
on  ;  and  particularly  of  your  friendship  and  assistance  to  them 
while  there ;  for  which  I  could  not  omit  taking  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  testifying  to  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for  the 
friendship  you  showed  them,  and  hope  you  will  not  find  us 
•  im  mindful  of  the  favor. 

^  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  avoid  expressing  my  surprise  to 
you  at  the  conduct  of  your  government  respecting  the  affair  of 
the  Caughnawagas.  In  the  first  place,  it  appears  tlieir  Commis 
sioners  treated  the  business  so  mysteriously  as  to  make  these 
people  believe  we  had  sol<l  their  lands ;  first  having  defmuded 
us  by  having  all  that  country  included  in  the  confirmation  of 
Mr.  Livingston's  deed  to  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps,  to  which  the  Senc- 
eas  signed  their  names,  only  supposing  that  tliey  sold  part  c^ 
their  own  country,  and  to  which  I  signed  as  a  witne^.  This 
was  made  use  of  to  convince  the  Cauglmawagas  they  had  no 
right  to  the  coimtry  they  inhabit ;  and  I  learn  that  it  was  not 
till  after  much  argument  that  your  Government  owned  that  they 
never  paid  any  money  to  me  or  the  Five  Nations  on  account  ot 
these  lands,  and  that  they  never  looked  on  any  Indians  to  have 
a  right  to  them,  either  Caugfaaiiwagas  or  Five  Nations*    Had 
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tfiey  only  said  this  at  first,  when  they  treated  with  the  Cau^- 
nawagas,  and  not  brought  our  name  in  question^  they  would 
have  saved  us  immense  trouble.  And  now  I  cannot  imagine 
what  good  reasons  they  could  have  to  refuse  our  Deputies  to 
certify  in  writing  that  they  never  paid  us  any  money  on  ac- 
count of  these  lands  claimed  by  the  CaughnawagaSi  which  it 
is  certain  they  never  did.  It  still  appears  they  wish  to  make  the 
Hfbir  mjrsterious,  and  evade,  as'  much  as  they  can,  the  thorough- 
ly clearing  up  of  the  business,  so  as  to  keep  the  Caughnawagas 
from  making  &rther  claims  on  them ;  for  it  now  appears  pretty 
clear  to  us  that  they  have  wronged  these  people.  However,  their 
conduct  comports  a  good  deal  with  the  uncivilized  character  of 
Judge  Benson,  who,  I  find,  was  one  of  the  Commissioners ;  and 
now  the  Governor  left  the  business  mostly  to  him,  who  I  know 
would  skin  a  fiint  if  it  was  possible,  should  it  belong  to  the  In-^ 
dians.* 

<'  I  intend,  for  my  own  satis&ction,  to  have  the  whole  affair, 
from  the  beginning  to  ending,  published  in  the  newspapers. 

"Dr.  Sir, 
"  I  am  your  most  humble  and 
Obd't  Servt 

"  Jos.  BrJlNT. 

«  Thomas  Morris,  Es^r! 

In  July  of  the  same  year,  Brant  proceeded  to  the  Caughna, 
waga  country  in  person,  accompanied  by  a  body  of  Chiefe  of  seve- 
ral of  the  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  a  thorough  investigation  in 
General  Council.  Such  a  council  was  convened  ;  and  the  diffi- 
culties^ from  the  reports  of  the  speeches  preserved  in  writing 
by  Captain  Brant,  were  fully  discussed — and  that,  too,  in  the  most 
amicable  manner.  From  several  intimations  in  these  speeches, 
it  appears  that  the  whole  difficulty  had  been  caused  <^  by  chat- 
tering birds,"  and  by  the  machinations  against  Captain  Brant,  of 
the  old  Oneida  Sachem,  Colonel  Louis.  The  Council-fire  was 
jdndled  on  the  8th  of  July.  On  the  9th  Captain  Brant  was 
satisfied  by  the  explanations  given,  and  remarked  '^  that  he  had 

*  Judge  Benson  wu  only  one  of  the  CominiMioners ;  but  it  is  probably  tru« 
that  the  bosioest  was  confided  entirely  to  him.  In  the  original  account  of  the  trea* 
ty  with  the  Caughnawagas,  of  May,  1796,  contaming  the  speeches  written  oat  in 
fiUl  on  both  sides,  found  by  the  author  ^mpog  Biftiit**  p^pori,  Jujc*  BaMon^  mf^ 
Bfttiare  ataods  alooe  at  the  dose  of  the  whole 
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^pulled  up  ^  t)hie,  ^d  p]tixiitd  dotni  bdn^ath  it  the  sdkil  bird 
^that  tells  8l6ri«f  dh  the  lOCh,  the  Caughnawiga  Chief  re- 
plied— "  Brother,  we  retiirn  you  thanks :  we  also  joii  with  you 
^to  put  the  dhattering-bird  under  ground  from  ^heie  the  pine 
^*^as  token  tip^  there  bfeing  a  swift  stream  into  which  it  wiQ 
^fall  beneath,  that  will  tak^  it  to  the  Big  l^ea,  from  whence  ft 
«  hever  can  tetum," 

The  tesult  of  the  Council  seems  to  hdve  beeii  sdtlifai^tory  on 
all  hands.  Indeed,  as  6rant  himself  wfoie  to  a  correspondent 
"  in  the  States,"*  a  short  time  afterward,  he  was  father  surpris- 
td  that  he  had  so  little  to  encounter  at  their  meeting : — "  Wc 
"  expected  they  would  havfe  had  a  great  deal  to  say  to  ts ;  bnt 
**  instead  of  that,  they  ^id  they  had  ilever  accu'^  ns  of  them- 
^  selves— that  it  wds  ohly  from  What  the  people  of  New-Yorir 
^  said  that  they  had  inquired  about  the  matter ;  and  that  now 
"  they  hoped  we  would  be  so  good  as  to  agree  to  bury  the 
'•whole  affkir  under  ground.'^  Td  Sir  Johtt  Johnson  he  sobse- 
"quently  wrote  in  the  fbllowmg  temri  : — "  Withoiit  doubt,  long 
"before  this  you  have  received  an  authentic  account  of  our 
"  business  with  the  Caughnarwdgiis;  Which  has  convinced  yoa 
"  and  the  world  of  our  innocence.  You  know  that  I  was  sup- 
"  posed  to  be  a  leader  in  that  business,  and  how  often  I  have 
"  been  falsely  accused.  But  upon  iHvestigiitioh  m^  rectitude 
"has  ever  been  sufficiently  proved.  This  groundless  acco- 
*  sation  of  theirs  created  a  great  expense  to  government  as 
"  well  as  us,  and  I  should  expect  that,  after  being  convinced  ot 
"  their  erior,  some  acknowledgment  Should  be  made  for  the 
"  great  trouble  they  have  put  us  to," 

But  the  Caughnawaga  difficulties  were  no  sooner  at  an  esod^ 
than  it  was  his  lot  to  encounter  others  yet  more  nearly  touching 
his  pecuniary  integprity,  wnich  annoyed  him  not  a  little.  There 
•were  active  spirits  about  hiin,  official  and  unofficial,  who,  £ai 
reasons  of  theii^  own,  looked  with  no  favorable  eye  upon  the 
mission  of  iTeyoninhpkir&weh,  So  strongly  indeed  weie  these 
men  opposea  to  the  claims  of  the  Indians,  that  they  were  led  to 
the  adoption  of  very  unjustifiable  moans,  not  only  to  circum- 
tent  the  negotiations  of  Norton,  but  to  prbstrat^  the  power  and 


m  pcegirid  ■■tug  Branf ■  ; 
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iafliteace  of  the  old  CRii^  Iiiii»Bl£  1V>  thb  end,  doMeSCic  A^ 
Bmmiota  \vv««  ftowiited,  6ven  4moag  his  own  kindred,  the  W^ 
hawks,  'nie  Chief  was  again  aceosed  of  peculations ;  and 
idthough  the  grant  of  the  Orand  Hirer  territory  had  been  noto^ 
nously  made  for  die  exdusiye  benefit  of  the  Mohawk  nation; 
yet  the  Senecas^  and  others  of  the  Iroquois  Nations,  not  residing; 
in  Canada,  were  stirred  up  to  claim  a  voice  in  the  disposition 
of  those  lands,  and  in  the  domestic  relations  of  that  nation,  by 
virtue  of  their  (toufederale  league,  which  had  never  befi>re  been 
constnied  as  clothing  diem  with  any  such  rights  or  powers. 
In  furdieran^  of  the  design  of  prostrating  Brant  and  thwart^ 
ing  the  efforts  of  Norton  in  England,  a  Council  of  the  Six  Na- 
tiom  was  held  at  Bu&k>  Creek,  under  the  direction  of  the  9t- 
neea  Chiefs,  Bed  Jacket  and  the  Fanner's  Brother;  at  which 
all  the  proceedings  of  Brant  and  Norton  were  formally  disavow- 
ed, and  Brant  himself  deposed  from  the  chieftainship  of  the  Con*- 
iederacy,  at  the  head  6f  which  he  had  stood  for  more  than  a  qua^ 
ter  of  a  century.  His  associate  Mohawk  Sachems  were  likeWiM 
removed,  and  others,  tiricen,  as  Jeroboam  selected  his  priests,  from 
the  lowest  of  the  pe(^e,  appointed  in  their  stead.  None  of  the 
Mohawk  Chiefe  were  present  at  this  Council,  but  only  a  few  of 
the  discontents,  and  of  the  more  worthless  members  of  the  nation, 
who  had  been  wrought  Upon  by  the  white  opponents  of  the  princf* 
pal  Chief.  The  whole  nnyvement  was  illegal,  according  to  the 
attdent  usages  of  the  Confederacy,  in  other  respeicts.  The 
Council  was  not  convened  at  the  National  Conncil-fire,  whix^ 
had  years  before  been  regularly  removed  from  Buffiilo  Creek  t& 
the  Onondaga  Village  on  the  Grand  River.  Nor,  aside  from  the 
ftet  that  the  Senecas,  and  ethei^  residmg  within  the  Unit^ii 
States, 'had  no  right  to  a  voice  in  regaiNl  to  the  domestic  affidw 
or  the  lands  of  the  Mohawks,  was  the  General  Confederacy 
properly  or  l^Uy  represented.  Red  Jacket,  however,  Was 
b6th  a  ready  and  a  witling  instrument  in  the  hands  of  Brant% 
opponents.  In  all  the  councils  in  which  it  had  been  the  fer- 
tone  of  the  two  Chiefe  to  meet  for  the  transaction  (^  btnimBf, 
thete  had  been  littie  of  cordiality  between  tfiem,  and  much  hm 
of  friendship.  Yau-gthya-wat-haw^  or  Red  Jacket,  was  not  a 
chief  by  birth,  but  had  made  himself  such  by  his  cunning, 
lis  was  arifiil^  ahiqiMiity  and  avdbitiow.  Aspitttig  lo  4h« 
rank  of  a  chie^  he  availed  himself  of  the  superstitioas  dispoai- 
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tioos  of  his  people  to  atUin  his  olgect.  His  fint  essay  was,  to 
dieam  (hat  he  was,  or  should  be^  a  Chie(  and  that  the  Great 
Spirit  was  angry  because  his  nation  did  not  advance  him  to 
that  dignity.  These  dreams,  with  the  necessary  variatioDs, 
were  repeated,  until,  fortunately  for  him,  the  small-pox  broke 
out  among  the  Senecas.  He  then  proclaimed  the  loatfascHns 
infliction  as  a  judgment  of  the  Great  Spirit,  because  of  the  in- 
gratitude of  the  nati(Hi  to  him.  The  consequence,  ultimately, 
was,  that  by  administering  flattery  to  some,  and  working  upon 
the  superstitious  fealrs  of  others,  he  reached  the  goal  of  his  ambi- 
tion. Brant,  however,  had  always,  on  all  suitable  occasions^ 
pronounced  him  a  coward — the  greatest  coward  of  his  race. 
He  used  to  say  that  Bed  Jacket  was  alwa3rs  valiant  for  fighc 
with  his  tongue ;  but  that,  although  by  his  eloquence  he  per- 
suaded many  w^riors  to  fight,  he  was  ever  careful  not  to 
get  into  personal  danger  himself.  He  also  asserted  as  a  fact, 
that  having  sent  others  upon  the  war-path,  he  would  turn  to^ 
and  steal  and  kill  their  cows  for  his  own  use.*  Smarting  under 
the  couteo^uous  treatment  of  the  Mcriiawk  Chief,  therefore,  the 
^oquent  demagogue  of  the  Senecas  was  not  backward  in  com- 
passing, as  he  helped,  the  overthrow  of  his  enemy,  if  not  his  riyaL 
Hence,  for  years  antecedent  to  the  council  called  clandestinely 
fiir  the  deposition  of  Brant,  Bed  Jacket  had  labored^  with  all  art 
and  diligence,  to  create  jealousies  and  distnist  against  him.t 

The  Chief  himself  was,  of  course,  early  apprised  of  wfaal 
had  taken  place,  and  the  manner  of  the  conspiracy,  of  which  he 
appears  to  have  written  a  full  account  to  his  friend,  the  Duke  of 
Northumberland.     The  cc^y  of  only  a  portion  of  that  oooft- 
munication  has  been  discovered.    It  is  without  date,  but  i 
have  been  written  in  A.  D.  1805. 


*  OoqTerMtkms  of  Che  autbor  trkh  Thomu  Morrif ,  Efq.  Thw  gentlemui,  diBv 
mg  his  rerfidenoe  in  the  western  part  of  New«York,  became  iatiinately  •'•^nainfftd 
with  the  Senecas  and  Mohawks — espedally  with  their  Chiefs — having  assisted  at 
•ereral  treaties  with  thenL  He  once  entertained  Brant,  Red  Jacket,  and  a  number 
•f  other  chiefs,  at  his  own  hdase  in  Canaadaigua.  At  dinner,  Bmnt  was  very  aiD«a-> 
iof  { and  among  other  stories,  related  the  cow-kilUog  exploits  of  a  Seneca  Chiel^  Id 
■Dch  an  arch  manner  as  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  whole  companj  vpon  Red 
Jacket,  and  yet  compel  Red  Jacket  himself  to  raise  an  affected  laa^. 

t  See  the  certificate  of  Israel  Cbapin,  as  to  the^  general  character  of  Brant,  aoi 
te  tnUboaded  JMloMMf  ticiled  agunat  bia  by  faia  opponaati,  Appaiidii,N<k  XH 
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Captain  Brant  to  the  Duke  of  Nortbu9ibbhi.anb. 
^  Mat  it  please  tour  Grace  : 

''As  my  nephew,  Teyoninhokiitwen,  has  safe  returned^ 
gratitude  prompts  me  to  return  you  my  most  hearty  thanks  for 
the  very  kind  reception  and  aid  you  gave  him,  and  express  the 
regret  myself  and  the  other  Chiefe  of  the  Five  Nations  inhabit- 
ing the  Grand  River  feel,  that  after  the  trouble  your  Grace  has 
taken  in  our  affairs,  he  should  have  been  firustrated  in  having 
them  concluded  to  our  satis&ction  by  the  intrigues  of  the 
Agent  for  Indian  affairs,  (a  Mr.  Claus,)  of  which  I  shall  take 
the  liberty  to  give  you  a  succinct  account. 

"When,  in  consequence  of  the  warm  support  you  gave  my 
•nephew,  dispatches  were  received  by  the  late  Governor  from 
England,  in  favor  of  the  Indians,  the  Agent  insinuated,  through 
his  instruments  of  intrigue,  that  lie  was.  about  effecting  some-' 
thing  much  to  their  detriment,  should  they  not  immediately  pre- 
vent it.  But  finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  at  the  Grand 
River,  a  few  of  the  common  people  went  to  Buffalo  Creek,  a 
village  of  the  Five  Nations  within  the  American  line,  where 
they  had  a  council,  and  then  went  to  Niagara,*  where  JSx. 
Claus,  the  Agent,^  dictated  to  them  what  was  sent  to  England. 
*  •  •  Several  of  the  principal  Chie6  from  Buffalo, 
who  signed,  are  pensioners  to  the  Americans ;  one  of  them.  Red 
Jacket,  or  ihe  Covhkiller,  the  speaker,  and  the  greatest  coward 
of  all  the  Five  Nations,  at  the  Connecticut  (in  New-England) 
Assembly  swore,  or  promised,  kissing  the  portrait  of  General 
Washington,  to  be  true  to  their  interests.  But  to  make  their 
numbers  appear  more  respectable,  all  the  common  people  sign- 
ed as  Chiefs,  from  the  villages  on  the  American  side,  as  did  the 
fevy  with  three  or  four  petty  chiefs,  who  went  from  the  Grand 
River.,  The  poor  fellows,  in  consequence  of  the  promises,  and 
having  signed  together  with  the  officers,  have  been  long  expect- 
ing to  receive  their  commissions  ;  and  even  sojne  of  them  have 
been  expecting  to  receive  tidings  of  them  by  Teyoninhok&r&- 
wen.  The  purport  of  the  writing  was,  that  the  mission  and 
proceedings  of  Teyoni.nhokiriiwen  should  be  disallow^  of  and 
disavowed;  that  I  should  be  displaced  from  being  Chief;  and 
that  a  few  settlers  introduced  by  the  Chiefs J* 

«  Vkiecai^ficatdorCtptemLewMi^ttidoCbtrAlMiieMoae^ 
ed  at  Niagsurm.— Appendix,  No.  XIIL 
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Here  the  copy  bf  thb  domtilunie^tidn  abhiptly  hteak&  cS, 
But  although  the  proceedings  refetred  (6  TViere  ttail^tliitted  to 
fiflgland  by  the  bpponehts  of  the  Chief,  and  followed  by  conse- 
quence^ fatal  to  the  mission  of  Norton  ;  j^et  the  fkilure,  so  &f  as 
the  Chief  himsielf  was  concerned,  tiras  as'  signal  as*  the  plot  in 
dl  respects  was  indefbnsible  and  unjust.  It  was  but  a  few 
months  anterior  to  these  proc  3cdings,  founds,  in  the  nudn, 
upon  alleged  embezzlements,  or  mal-appropriations,  of  the  reve- 
nue of  hid  nation,  that  a  General  Council  had  been  holden 
at  Gralid  Riverj  whidh  was  attended  by  the  chiefs  and  warriors, 
the  Deputy  and  Superintendent-General,  and  the  principal  mili- 
tary officers  of  th^  province,  and  at  which  the  pecuniary  trans 
actions  df  Captain  Brant  had  been  fully  investigated — found  to 
be  accurate,  and  approved.  The  proceedings  at  this,  council 
appear  to  have  been  dictated  in  the  most  Amicable  spirit ;  and 
from  their  complexion,  nothing  could  have  been  more  unlikely 
than  the  revival  of  chaiges,  then  so  thoroughly  shown  to  be 
without  foundation  in  truth/ 

But  the  old  Chief  did  not  remain  passive  under  hid  persecu- 
tions. He  took  iui  early  occasion  to  meet  a  council  of  the  fac- 
tion of  his  own  nation  who  were  opposing  him,  and  to  upbraid 
them  in  nb  very  measured  tertris  for  their  ingratitude.  His 
address  was  written  out  in  full,  in  the  Mohawk  dialect,  and  was 
ciflerward  circulated  in  the  form  of  an  appeal  to  his  nation.t 
After  a  spirited  review  of  his  lifb,  arid  the  service  he  had  ren- 
dered them  from  the  commencement  of  the  War  of  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  appeal  proceeded  : — 

•  •  •  •»  '^ It  astonishes  me,  thetefbre,  afler  all 
that  1  have  done  for  you,  to  hear  almost  all  of  ybu,  young  and 
old,  joining  your  voices  with  Colonel  Claus,  tod  saying  of  me 
that  I  hAve  embezzled  font  property,  and  sttch  like  hard  speech- 
es. Which  you  know  are  false, — ^while  you  never  so  much  as 
think  of  pientioning  the  many  important  services  I  have  render- 
ed yotiy  the  many  privations  I  have  suSbred  on  your  accdtmt, 
and  the  joumies  t  have  und^rtak^n  for  yout  benefit— for  the 


•  See  Appendix,  No.  XIY. 
•iplawilei^f  M«llliMl«MN  MillMivbMilnMliMAr  the  ms^Hm 
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ftee  and  ex^cn^  <tf  ^Htfdh  ;^u  hhtt  tmerpM  ^  dtHe  pennV. 
»**•••••  At  PWWdell^Wa 

fife  AtrieHcatls  ^ke  ih  a  v^i^  fri^tidljr  tfa^tlet  t9  nte,  dria 
Made  me  large  cfittrs  of  pfesetits  tor  iiiysfetf  Attd  ftliiflly  if  I 
would  preterit  any  tartheit  attacks  fr<im  (h^  bidiaris.  But  t 
poMthrely  t^tut^i^  to  fiicdept  of  atiy  thing  ftom  thelm,  le^  I  sh6tilti 
injure  your  good  name  as  the  Six  Nati6a  Indkins.  And  agmi, 
t  ktilewthat  the  KiUg  atouM  hot  ^ulBfei'  me  to  be  in  MtftMfit  j  a^ 
had  I  dtcepted  any  thing  &t  this  time^  it  iu%ht  hAf^  b^^ 
ftought  that  I  had  been  bribed^  and  become  a  traitor,  irhich, 
when  made  public,  would  have  befen  disgt^efUl  to  me,  and  itt- 
Jurioii^  tti  you  as  my  people.  I  thought  I  could  depeUd  efn  our 
White  brethren,  the  King's  subjects,  should  I  ^  dny  time  need 
Iheiir.  Assistance.  *  *  There  Was  the  Grand  Ritet 
Tfdct,  upon  Which  I  might  Have  had  a  form,  and  lived  on  itft 
produce.  These  considerations  wet^  more  Aian  ^fficieht  le 
deter  the  froui  receiving  the  vviluaUe  presents  offered  ^r  my 
facceptanefe.  ••♦••i»j  uj^j^ 
Ih^  only  tiray  I  could  satisfy  you,  would  be  for  me  to  pay  out  6f 
ftiy  own  pu»y  fcr  <3Very  iteni  khat  has  to  be  expehded  for  youf 
briWic  use§.  My  only  brime  %  that  I  wi^ilt  tx>  mdfce  you  i 
nappy  jieople,  and  for  yoii  to  Ke  enabled  to  call  yotir  land  your 
own  forever ;  tirid  hot  Itedviug  it  doubtful  Whether  it  is  yourt 
Or  ttot.  I  sdy  you  Wotild  be  well  plea^  if  every  thing  coiild 
he  done  for  the  geherAl  good  Of  the  Sii  Natiohs,  without  part- 
itig  with  a  foot  Of  land  to  pay  f6t  Contingencies.  Colonel  Glaurf 
adk«  yOli  Whtette  yOUr  money  is  gotte  b>  ?  ife  n^ei^  askis  whiiW 
ih6  proceeds  df  siiies  of  ybut  lahds  are  gone  to,  else  you  mighl 
ttll  him  that  it  iS  ^onfe  tb  As^i«  in  buildihghis  ^teridid  hoUs^. 
#heneve^  I  hdVe  had  occasibh  W  lise  any  of  yotir  rtion^y,  t 
havfe  ijever  torched  Ahy  but  thei  ihtferest,  rtnd  have  left  the  priiid- 
pal  fehtire.  but  your  fHfend  dahij  haS  d^Wted  prih^ttel  and 
intei'^  togfelhbr ;  and  yet  fdja  feorafe  to  niy  hoUS^  iiomplain- 
ittg.  •  •  •  1  «k  again,  What  do  ybu  fifta  ih  rtj^ 
cBhduct  to  ditoppiro^  6f  ?  If  you  eah  poltlt  ahy  thing  but$ 
I  should  like  to  hear  it.  Oi,  mn  you  sAy  \hVt  ^iWlf  mxg 
tfiat  I  hdive  i(M%  has  be«n  fi>r  your  ihjury  And  Aot  ttk  y66i  be- 
deftt? 

#4  IF  #  «    .         •  •  «  •  V 

«»I^yIcaniie/tftid^itt  tiltlUtt  I iH^i^ Otffli^ tlbtt  MylHfit 
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has  tended  to  your  injurjr,  or  the  injary  of  tfie-  Bang's  canae. 
Tet  you  uptdk  of  me  as  one  who  is  your  «iemy — as  one  who 
does  whatt  he  can  to  iiquie  you ;  and  I  hare  no  doubt  that  yon^ 
who  are  hearing  me,  feel  so  toward  me  in  your  hearts,  althou^ 
I  have  reiterated  in  your  hearing  many  instances  where  what 
I  did  tended  to  raise  your  name  as  well  as  my  own ;  and  in 
other  instances,  when  I  might  hare  been  enriched,  I  have  re- 
vised reeeiving  for  fear  of  ydur  name  being  tarnished.  Still, 
you  would  almost  brand  me  'with  the  name  of  thief)  although 
not  one  of  you  have  ever  subscribed  a  penny  to  pay  my  ex- 
penses when  I  have  travelled  on  your  public  business." 

The  original  manuscript  of  this  address  is  much  Broken, 
especially  in  that  portion  of  it  containing, a  review  of  his  ser- 
vices in  connexion  with  the  wars  of  the  north-western  Indians 
with  the  United  States.  The  following  fragments  of  sentences 
upon  that  subject,  only,  have  been  translated : — 

•  «  •  «  Every  man  of  us  thought,  that  by  fighting 
for  the  King,  we  should  ensure  to  ourselves  and  children  a  good 
inheritance.  *•••♦•  At  another 
time,  at  the  last  council  we  held,  wh^i  the  Americans  were 
talking  with  the  Indians,  I  spoke  to  Otsinarenta,  and  said,  '  if 
the  Americans  foil  in  *  *  *  *  *  I  should 
like  to  go  and  surprise  Wayne  when  he  least  expects  it.' " 

It  was  very  soon  manifest  that  the  pretended  deposition  of 
the  veteran  Mohawk,  at  the  instigation  of  white  men,  and 
through  the  immediate  agency  of  Red  Jacket,  was  no  act  of  the 
great  body  of  the  Six  Nations,  much  less  of  bis  own  nation ; 
and  the  attempt  to  shake  the  faith  of  their  ''  fethers  in  council,'' 
in  the  perfect  integrity  of  the  Chief  who  had  so  long  been  thdr 
leader  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field,  was  a  signal  abortion.  A 
meeting  of  the  chiefs  and  warriors  was  soon  afterward  held,  at 
which  the  whole  controversy  seems  again,  from  the  fragments 
of  the  proceedings  yet  in  existence,  to  have  been  renewed. 
From  one  of  the  speeches,  the  following  passages,  connected  im- 
mediately with  the  position  and  conduct  of  Brant,  and  the  pro- 
ceedingsttgainst  him,  are  extracted: — 

<'  Brother,  listen  !  Is  it  not  thus,  when  a  present  is  gtvei^ 
that  the  bestower  will  not  think  of  again  grasping  hold  of  it  ? 
But  it^seem^  as  if  we  were  in  that  predieament — not  being  con- 
•deped  as  roal  pNtprietorsr  -  We  are  grieve^  and  ashamed  that 
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fo  much  should  have  been  said  on  the  subject,  without  it  being 
confirmed  according  to  the  first  promise. 

^  Brother  :  We  find  divisions  amcmgi^  ^  The  young  roan 
drink  to  take  the  lead,  who  know  nothing  of  our  afiaiis  nor 
what  we  suffered  in  the  war.  According  to  the  first  formation 
of  ouz  confederacyi  the  Mohawk  was  the  leading  nation.  So 
it  has  been  since  our  establishment  at  the  Grand  River.  There- 
fore our  leading  Chief^  Captain  Brant^  has  stood  foremost  in  our 
afibirs,  with  which  he  is  thoroughly  acquainted. 

<< Brother:  There  have  been  rumors  concerning  oui 
money,  and  the  application  made  of  it.  We,  that  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  public  alBurs,  know  where  it  b  gone.  He  has  not 
been  always  travelling,  and  employed  on  his  own  concerns — ^it 
has  been  on  those  of  the  public.  He  has  been  to  the  otlier  side 
of  the  water,  and  several  times  to  Quebec ;  and  always  in  these 
joiunies  expended  his  own  property,  we  never  making  any  col- 
lection for  him  whatever.  And  now  what  he  may  have  made 
use  of  is  only  the  interest.  Nothing  has  been  taken  from  the 
principal.  The  payment  for  one  township  has  been  made  with- 
out any  delinquency  whatever.  We  are  perfectly  satisfied  with 
all  his  transactions. 

^  Brother,  listen  !  That  which  was  done  at  Buffalo,  and 
which  you  have  confirmed  and  sent  to  the  other  side  of  Ihe 
water,  was  a  thing  that  had  never  before  taken  place,  in  which 
they  pretend  to  break  our  Chief,  Captain  Brant.  But  we  assure 
you,  brother,  that  this  shall  not  be ;  for  we  know  not  his  hav^ 
ing  so  transgressed  as  to  merit  such  treatment  Neither  is  it 
proper  that  such  a  pro</eeding  within  the  American  line,  and 
done  by  Indians  inhabiting  that  territory,  should  be  countenanced 
by  you.** 

At  the  same  setting,  Tchaosermoghis,  or  Dugnain,  a  Seneca 
Chief|  spoke  as  follows : — 

^'  Brother  :  Tou  see  here  a  remnant  of  the  warriors  that 
fiyight  last  war,  whose  hearts  are  grieved  ttiat  they  have  lived 
to  see  the  present  change  of  our  treatment,  and  our  situation. 
The  divisions  existing  among  us,  and  the  attempts  of  the  young 
men  to  put  the  Cliie&  aside,  have  no  other  origin  than  the  In- 
dian store.  It  is  there  the  young  men  receive  from  his  Majestjr's 
bounty  that  which  was  designed  for  those  who  fought  and  su^ 
Ibied  in  his  cause,  and  who  are  now  treated  with  neglect    It  is 
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» 
fiam  thi9  tbiy  fre  I^  to  iinagiD^  ibmmiym  mm  of  abilUr  a«i 
consequence.  It  is  eary  for  them  to  my,  now,  there  is  nothing 
fp  he  done,  or  no  dfif)ger^-4hat  tf)ey  are  lofAl*  and  siiie  with 
goyei]ament  ^e  are  no  less  loyal,  wi^  itssure  ypu,  lyxw ;  Wm} 
jijvhen  occasion  required,  we  gaye  proofe  of  our  atMichmeot,  Bol 
j^re  ki^ow  our  Oreat  Fatlie^  is  no  le93  ge|ie^QU9  thw  opuieo^ 
a^d  does  not  ws^  our  land^.  Neitheir  can  wfs  think  oureolyaf 
^lef>arting  from  our  duty  in  wishing  to  preserve  them,  for  opr 
posterity,  for  we  are  poor.  It  is  not  Ci^ptia^  Br{tfit  who  19  ^ 
^wer  G^  dissension  \  but  it  is  whajt  I  just  mentioned  that  causes 
the  division  ao^^gst  us. 

"  Brother  :  The  right  of  Imog  chiafi^^CQQr^iiiig  to  aof  cus- 
toms, arises  ^ther  frqm  hereditary  line  on  the  female  side,  qr 
from  having  h^n  .distinguished  by  meritorious  c^onduct,  so  a9 
to  be  f^^cepted  as  )$uch.  This'  has^^pt  baem  the  case  in  the  l£^e 
appointment  you  sanctioned.  One  of  them,  to  wh9m  yo^  pay 
great  regardj  we  know  has  been  distinguished  ip  ypur  qpinion 
jK>r  some  th^igs  which  we  ha,ye  not  been  accu4^m^  to  pay  thfit 
reqpect  to." 

Finally,  at  this,  or  a  subsequent  Oeneral  Qounoil, «  speech) 
drawn  up  in  the  form  of  a  declaration,  was  eii^ecutad,  upder  the 
sanction  of  the  signatviipes  and  seals  of  s^xt^en  ^f  the  pio^  dis- 
tipguished  chiefs,  residents  upon  the  dimi  l^ver,  wdr^r^ 
aenting  the  Mohawks,  Cayugas,  Qghkw^^ga^  Tyscarorasy.f^ 
one  Delaware  chief;  bearing  the  mo^  im^uivoqal  testynooy 
to  the  integrity  of  Thoyendanegea,  a^d  a^sertii^  the^  i^pdim^ 
fished  coofideiice  ih  his  fiuthful  man^genjipi^tof  thf^  l^u^ess^ 
ps  agent  in  the  matter  of  their  lands.  It  ,yr9fi  ^\ed  m  this  P»- 
per  that.be  had  desired,  of  himself  iBopoe  time  he/Eipp;e,  tp  wiUf- 
draw  from  that  agency,  and  that  he  had  only  consented  to  x/^ 
imin  therein  at  their  uigent  spliq^ticm — he  ^^InngthfU  a 
board  of  twenty-four  cbie6  might  be  selected  from  the  different 
tribes,,  to  act  as  counsellors,  ^md  probably  to  c|(et^r||^Q^  f^l^ijaes- 
tiopB  of  doubt  or  controversy.  <<  This,"  as^j^  the  deolamti^^ 
^  has  been  dooe — b^t  at  the  sw)ie  time  wed^ired  thftt  he  might 
^continue  at  the  head.  And  farther  hearing  that  thepe  ftp 
<<many  obstacles  yet  preventiQg  the  equitable  condum^  of  our 
^<  land  busineiss,  we  now  una^j^nously  renew  and  strengthen 
M  him  in  quality  of  agmt,  which,  from  tha  confideooe  wa  b^m 
^ ip  hia integrity  from  whathas  aheady  pais^  we  asMieovlh 
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^arivMlM nviHieoeM binosBlf  io  dM^  office}  (»  ^ ^ U«8 in  his 
^  gower,  to  promote  the  general  welfare.  With  these  strings 
^  we  tbeiJefiMre  exhort  bimto  continue  with  ixioderation  ^nd'  pa< 
^  tience,  and  flatty  owselves  £rom  the  equity  of  our  bxethren, 
^it;^  Britisfa  government,  and  his  abilities,  all  difficutties  will 
^  at  last  be  aurmoiinted." 

Nothing  could  be  xncNce  explicit  than  this  testimony  of  exone- 
Bation,  ao  lar  as  the  charges  against  the  Chief  were  connected 
with  his  management  of  the  land  concerns  of  his  people.  Bi^t 
his  vindication  did  not  rest  here.  Soon  after  the  return  of 
Teyooinhok&r&wen  to  the  Grand  Biverj  a  ge^erfd  council  of  the 
Six  Nations  wjb^  convened  at.  Niagara,  for  the  purpose  of  meet- 
ing the  Deputy  Superintendent-General,  apd  enterifig  a  solemn 
picrtdst  against  the  proceedings  of  the  council  at  which  Red 
Jacket  and  the  Farmer's  Brolher  bad  jparetended  to  depq^ 
Thayendanegea.  For  several  days  the  Deputy  declined  meet- 
ing the  Council,  upon  the  plea  of  waiting  for  die  attendiMice  of 
Mr.  Selby,  a  gentleman  from  Detroit  But  as  that  gentleman 
did  not  arrive,  and  it  was  uncertain  when  he  would  come,  if 
at  all,  the  Chiefs  determined  to  proceed  with  their  business. 
The  Deputy,  accompanied  by  Colonel  Proctor,  met  the  Chiefs 
only  to  repeat  his  excuse,  and  to  declare,  that  un^r  existing 
circumstances,  he  would  not  listen  to  what  they  h^  to  say. 
The  Chiefs,  however,  resolved  to  proceed  with  their  delibera- 
tions ;  and  their  protest,  yet  existing  in  the  chirography  of  Cap- 
tain Brant,  was  lead  and  sanctioned  .by  the  council,  in  presence 
jof  several  officers  of  the  garrison,  and  also  c^  sQveriil  distin- 
^uiihfid  civilians.  This  paper  contained  a  sucflinot  review  of 
ttie  controversy  respecting  the  lands ;  the  dp^eot  of  Norton's  jfujyi- 
sion  to  Eng^nd ;  the  partial  success  ^pf  that  age^t-^thwar^ 
mily  by  the  use  that  h^  been  made  of  the  pfpqaedings  of  B^ 
Jacket^  unattthoriaed  and  illegally-constituled  couucil-r^  m- 
view  of  those  pofoceedings ;  and  a  protest  against  %\kB  wMe.* 
Jkfter  the  reading  had  been  concludedi  Okogh^erimifWfej.a 
Cayuga  Chief;  rose,,  and  dedared  the  general  approbtMion  of  t|^ 
document  by  the  council. 

With  these  proceedings,  it  is  believedi  the^efSprts  to.prp^t^rf^ 
Brant,  and  deprive  him  of  the  chieftainship,  ceased.  In  any 
event  they  were  not  successful,  and  he  reitiained  at  the.he$d  of 
^iMApptti4ii9Ko.i:V. 
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the  Mohawks,  and  consequently  at  the  head  of  the  Go£JederBcj, 
until  the  day  of  his  decease. 

But,  even  under  all  these  discouragements,  it  was  not  the  de- 
sign of  the  indefatigable  Chief  to  relinq^iish  his  exeitians  to 
obtain  justice  for  his  people  at  the  hands  of  the  parent  gorem- 
ment  For  tliis  purpose  another  vi^it  to  England  was  deter- 
mined upon,  to  be  performed,  either  by  himself,  or  Nortoii,  or 
perhaps  by  both.  This  determination  was  annouiiced  to  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  by  letter,  early  in  the  3rear  1806:— 

Captain  Brant  to  the  Ditke  of  Northumberlahbw 
<'  Grand  Rivera  January  24/A,  180& 
"  My  Lord  Duke, 

<<  The  kind  and  affectionate  letter  I  received  from  your  Gnoe, 
has  deeply  penetrated  our  hearts  with  a  sense  of  the  honor  yon 
confer  on  the  Five  Nations  in  the  sincere  regard  you  exprai 
for  their  wel&re ;  and  we  hope  that  our  future  conduct,  and 
that  of  our  descendants,  may  never  fail  to  cause  such  sentiments 
to  be  cherished  in  the  noble  hearts  of  the  leaders  of  the  Britnh 
nation.  For,  however  wounding  to  our  feelings,  or  detrimeoUd 
to  our  interests,  may  be  the  treatment  we  have  received,  and 
yet  continue  to  receive,  in  this  country,  our  reliance  on  the 
fiitherly  protection  of  his  Majesty,  and  the  confidence  we  have 
ever  placed  in  the  humanity,  love  of  justice,  and  honor  of  your 
nation,  is  not  weakened. 

"  The  reason  of  my  having  delayed  so  long  writing  to  yoor 
Grace,  is,  that  from  the  arrival  of  a  new  (Jovemor,*  I  received 
some  hopes  that  what  respects  our  land«affiurs  might  have  been 
accomplished  to  our  satis&ction  in  this  country.  Bat  these 
hopes  are  now  vanished — ^for  appearances  give  roe  reason  to 
apprehend  that  the  old  council,  (principally  composed  of  meo 
influenced  by  an  insatiable  avarice  for  lands,)  have  so  prejudie- 
ed  his  Excellency  against  us,  as  to  disapp(Hht  what  otherwi« 
we  might  have  expected  from  the  innate  benevolence  of  ooi 
fitther's  representative.  It  is  therefore  the  determination  of  Ae 
real  chiefs  and  faithful  warriors  to  comply  with  the  broth^ 
advice  of  your  Orace.t    Tlierefore,  either  both  of  us,  or  T»- 

•  Sir  Frmncii  Gore. 

t  ConUined,  probablj,  in  a  letltf  frpm  the  Doke^  wUofa  hu  not  ben  f^amfL 
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ymidnhokiitwen,*  shallmake  anodier  attempt  in  EBj^ud,  mveeUr 
«i  with  fiill  powers  frofn  otir  imtkBB,  in  writing,  according  to 
European  enstoms,  whidi  your  distance  and  our  situation  at 
present  render  absohitely  necessary.  Some  small  difficulties 
necessitate  delay,  or  we  would  immediately  be  on  the  road. 

'*  His  Excellency  has  expressed  that  he  will  only  hear  firom 
us  through  lit.  Ctaus,  the  iiead  of  the  Indian  Deportment,  who 
is  our  implacable  enemy ;  and  from  what  has  dready  passed,  wt 
are  well  assured  will  do  every  thing  in  bis  power  to  ^wart  our 
success.  Previous  to  receiving  any  speech,  he  requests  that  wie 
give  him  a  copy  of  it ;  but  himself,  when  he  pretended,  last  «f 
aH,  to  make  a  dhsfenee  to  what  we  had  expressed  at  Niagara  in 
July,  in  reference  to  his  baring  deceived  the  British  miniatfy 
by  the  improper  names  sent  to  England  to  thwart  the  nussida 
of  Teyonmhok&r&wen,  he  read  his  speech  in  such  a  low  votoa 
that  it  could  only  be  heard  by  those  who  sat  next  to  him,  and 
afterwards  refused  to  give  us  a  copy  of  it  So  we  remain  m 
ignorant  of  what  he  allied  in  his  defence,  as  if  he  had  mad« 
no  speech. 

<<The  same  confidence  in  the  good  faiA  of  oar  allies,  which 
loiimated  my  courage  to  persevere  m  the  most  tr3rii^  situations 
during  the  war,  and  exhort  to  a  similar  perseverance  these 
whom  extraordinary  difficulties,  or  American  intr^ne,  mighit 
stagger,  yet  encourages  me  to  hope  for  ju^ice,  notwithstandiof 
the  clouds  that  shade  ns  from  it 

"  Mr.  Wyatt,  Surveyor  General  of  this  provinee,  does  mrtfas 
fiivor  to  take  this.  The  copy  of  die  speedi  deliveved  at  Niaga 
ra  last  July,  Teyoninhokftrftwen  sent  you  several  mondis  ago; 
so  I  hope  you  have  received  it  by  this  time.  With  thesineemtt 
respect  and  gratitude^  I  remain, 

•<  Your  Gface^J 

«  Faithfol  friend  and 
**  ftofher  Wforriori 
"  Job.  Brant, 

«  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Nort humbicrland, 

«  TharighwagtrV^ 


TOL.II.  ^ 
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The  Duks  of  Northumberland  to  Captain  Brant. 
Northumberland  JEhusSj  6th  May^  1806. . 
"  My  very  good  Friend  and  Brother  Warrior  : 

*<  I  have  received  safely  your  letter  of  the  24th  January, 
which  reached  me  on  the  23d  of  last  month,  with  all  that  plear 
sure  which  is  naturally  felt  by  one  firiend  when  he  receives  a 
letter  from  another  friend.  I  am  happy  to  find  that  the  interest 
I  took  in  the  afiairs  of  the  Five  Nations  has  been  acceptable  to 
their  Board,  as  I  am  by  being  one  of  their  community.  They 
may  rest  assured  I  shall  always  be  happy  to  assist  them  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power. 

^  I  was  very  sorry  that  the  zeal  of  my  brother  Teyoninhoka 
Tiw&ren  failed  of  success ;  but  I  can  assure  you  and  the  Chie6 
of  the  Five  Nations,  that  it  was  not  for  want  of  constant  atten- 
tion and  the  most  unremitting  zeal  on  his  part.  No  perscHi 
could  possibly  execute  the  mission  on  which  he  was  sent,  with 
more  ability  than  he  did.  It  is  only  a  piece  of  justice  due  to 
him,  to  desire  you  to  mention  this  to  the  General  Council  when 
they  meet. 

"  The  names  of  those  who  gave  credit  to  Mr,  Claus's  fictitious 
council,  are  washed  out  firom  the  administration  of  this  country^ 
and  a  more  sensible  ^et  of  ministers  are  appointed  in  their  room, 
and  I  think  those  who  now  fill  the  high  offices  o(  State  in  this 
kingdom,  would  listen  to  the  wishes  of  our  brethren  in  the 
Five  Nations.*  I  shall  be  happy  if  I  can  be  of  service  in  pro- 
curing for  them  the  accomplishment  of  their  wishes.  But  be- 
fore I  attempt  any  thing,  I  must  desire  dearly  to  understand 
what  are  the  wishes  of  the  Five  Nations.  Do  they  desire  te 
have  a  confirmation  of  the  grant  of  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand 
and  (if  possible)  to  have  it  under  the  Oreat  Thayendan^^ea,  d&c. 
with  the  Seal  of  the  United  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland?  Would  they  consent,  (if  such  a  thing  is  proposed) 
to  have  a  clause  inserted  in  the  confirming  grant  declaring  the 

*  The  Dnke,  probably,  referred  to  the  diseolation  oTMr.  Addington'e  edminietm- 
tkm  in  1804,  and  the  return  to  power  of  Mr.  PitL  True,  the  ministry  of  the  let- 
ter WM  dissolved  by  the  decease  of  that  incomparable  premier,  in  January  anteoe> 
deot  to  the  time  the  Duke  was  then  writing  ;  but  it  must  have  been  the  Adding^ 
ministry  which  was  in  power  at  tho  time  of  Norton's  mission,  and  which  was 
"  washed  out*'  by  dissolution  after  Pitt  had  abandoned  it,  and  made  a  speech  in  op- 
yoatkxi,  eren  on  the  same  side  with  Fool— kM4er.     - 
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grant  to  be  vacated,  if  the  Five  Nations  should  at  any  time 
part  with  the  territory  thus  granted  to  them,  either  to  the 
Americans,  or  to  any  other  nation  of  Indians,  or  to  any  other 
person  or  persons  not  being  of  the  Five  Nations,  or  a  British 
subject,  without  the  consent  of  the  crown  of  Great  Britain?  I 
menHon  this  circumstance,  because  I  think  something  of  this  * 
kind  was  hinted  at  by  Mr.  Cooke,  and  the  improper  manner  in 
which  it  was  stated,'gave  reason  to  suppose  that  the  Five  Na- 
tions could  not  alienate  it,' or  any  part  of  it,  from  one  Indian  of 
the  Five  Nations  to  another  Indian  of  the  Five  NatioQS,  which  / 
never  was  intended  to  be  prevented. 

"  I  should,  however,  advise  that  either  yourself,  Teyoninhokft- 
rfrwen,  or  s6me  other  chief,  should  come  over,  properly  authoris- 
ed by  the  chiefs,  to  transact  and  finally  settle  all  this  business. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  well-meaning  persons  here,  who  are 
very  derirous  of  forming  a  society  to  better  {ai  they  call  it,)  the 
condition  of  our  nation,  by  converting  us  from  hunters  and  war 
riors  into  husbandmen.  Let  me  strongly  recommend  it  to  you, 
and  the  rest  of  our  chie6,  not  to  listen  to  such  a  proposition. 
Let  our  young  men  never  exchange  their  liberty,  and  manly 
exercises,  to  become  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water.  If 
they  will  teach  our  women  to  spin  and  t9  weave,  this  would  be 
of  use ;  but  to  endeavor  to  enervate  our  young  men  by  doing 
nothing  but  tilling  the  earth,  would  be  the  greatest  injury  they 
could  do  the  Five  Nations.  Nine  hundred  or  a  thousand  war- 
riors, enured  to  hardship  by  hunting,  are  a  most  respectable  and 
independent  body ;  but  what  would  th^  same  number  of  men 
become  who  were  merely  husbandmen  ?  They  would  hardly 
rate  a  small  parish,  seeking  for  protection  from  others,  scarcely 
heard  of  and  known,  and  obliged  tamely  to  submit  to  laws  and 
regulations  made  by  other  people,  and  incapable  of  defending 
themselves.  If  you  want  an  example  of  what  the  Five  Nations 
would  soon  become^  look  only  at  the  Stockbridge  Indians. 
Tliey,  like  us,  were  once  a  noble  and  formidable  tribe ;  they 
now  are  less  than  women.  Some  of  the  persons  who  propose 
this  plan,  have  their  own  private  reasons.  They  wish  to  go 
over  among  you,  and  when  they  have  collected  you  tc^ther  in 
order  to  teach  you  to  cultivate  the  ground,  they  will  then  show 
you  how  very  small  a  part  of  the  land  granted  you  is  sufilcient 
for  to  supply  your  wants,  and  will  next  endeavor  to  prevail  upon 
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yoa  (0  gram  diomlh^Mnahidw,  in  pradtudefer  the  trouble 
tMtre  bad  in  insUruotinf  you  in  agriculture.  No,  my  dear  fri^Ml 
wd  brother  warrior,  nerer  satkat  yourself,  or  your  Chiefs,  to  be 
induced  by  their  plausible  arguroenls.  If  you  do,  remeinber  I 
pow  foretell  that  yoti  wiU  become  a  poor,  dependent,  and  insig^ 
liificant  body,  instead  of  continuing  a  free,  warlike,  .and  inde- 
pendent naticm  as  we  now  are.  I  wish  to  see  the  Chri^an  reli- 
gion, sobriety,  and  good  morals,  prevail  among  our  m^ien; 
\mi  let  UB  continue  free  and  independent  as  the  air  that  blows 
upon  US  j  let  us  continue  hunters  and  warriors,  capaUs  of  eor 
forcing  respect,  and  doing  ovunselves  justice ;  but  let  us  never 
submit  to  become  the  tillers  of  luid,  hewers  of  wood,  and  draw- 
on  of  water,  by  the  fiilse  Bod  interested  advice  of  those  wfao^ 
from  being  our  prel^ided  friends,  would  soon  become  our  im- 
perious masters.  Acc^  this,  my  good  friend  and  brother  war 
lior,  from  one  who  wishes  the  Five  Nations  ever  to  coatkiue  a 
liurmidable*  nation,  commanding  respect  from  all  its  neigfabon^ 
and  wha  mierests  bimsdf  most  sincerely  in  their  welfare.  Say 
every  thing  proper  for  me  to  my  brother  Ghiefe,  and  believr 

^  Tour  fidthflil  friend  and  brother  warrior, 

^  NoRTHUMBERLAiro, 

'<  DezQirfiighkor  (Lord  Percy)  desires  to  return  his  thanks^ 
and  to  ofler  his  compliments  to  you  and  to  TeyoninhokAr&wen, 
(Norton,)  to  whom  I  desire  you  to  give  my  compliments  likewise. 
I  have  received  his  letter,  imd  will  write  to  him  by  this  mail  it 
I  possibly  can." 

Pursuant  to  the  suggestions  of  the  pMcedmg  correspondence, 
&e  preparatioiis  were  nudn  for  another  mission  to  London,  hf 
Tfaayendanegea  himself*  Ha  aetually  commenced  his  journey, 
and  proceeded  as  igr  as  Albany,  with  die  design  of  embaridng 
at  New-Tork.  CSmumstanoes,  kawever^  oocurred,  which  rei>- 
iered  it  necessary  foe  him  to  retnm  to  his  own  oommy.  Aftsp- 
ward,  owing  to  pecuniary  difficulties,  the  undertakiii^  was  inde^ 
initely  deferred,  as  wiU  be  seen  by  the  annexed  oomminicatioR 
Id  the  Duke,  which  was  probably  the  last  ever  addsesaed  to  thai 
■obknaan  by  his  brother  waniot  of  the  foossi:— 
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Captain  Bramt  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland. 
"  Head  of  Lak^  Ontario,  June  26, 1807. 
^  tftt  Lord  Duke, 

"  I  wrote  you  last  by  the  Surveyor  Creneral,  Mr.  Wyatt,  ac- 
^piftintuig  your  Ghn»oe  thai  Teyoninhokiiiweii  or  myself  shooid 
again  cross  the  sea  on  the  subject  of  our  land  affairs,  ice 
Shortly  after  that  we  have  been  formally  deputed,  either  jointly 
or  separately,  by  a  general  council  of  the  chie&  and  warriofs  oi 
tfie  Grand  River,  held  at  the  Onondagd  Tillage,  according  to 
the  ancient  custom  of  the  Five  Nations. 

"The  want  of  money  for  the  journey,  and  suspicions  of  new 
intrigues  being  attempted  in  our  absence  again  to  frustrate  our 
endeavors  for  the  public  good,  have  deterred  us  for  the  present 
from  undertaking  the  intended  journey.  But,  confiding  in  the 
regard  which  we  know  that  your  Grace  has  for  3rour  toethren 
of  the  Five  Nations  and  their  interests ;  in  the  fatherly  affection 
of  his  Majesty ;  and  in  the  justice  of  the  British  nation ;  we 
send  you  the  powers  we  have  receired ;  and  beg  that  your  Grace 
may  grant  us  your  aid  to  obtain  from  his  Majesty  a  confirma- 
tion of  Creneral  Haldimand's  grant  to  the  Five  Nations  under 
(he  Great  Seal ;  and  that  the  part  we  have  surrendered  to  Go- 
vernment for  sale,  they  shall  guarantee  to  us  and  our  heirs  the 
regular  payment  of  the  purchase  money  stipulated,  according  to 
former  representation. 

<^With  the  greatest  respect  and  esteem,  I  have  the  honor 

to  be 

**  Your  Grace*s  humble  servant,  and 

"  Faithful  brother  warrior  " 

F^r  a  go6d  and  snfficimt  reason,  whiiAi  v(rill  appear  in  tite 
dosing  pages  of  the  present  work,  the  cMrtms  of  the  Mohawkii 
were  prosecuted  no  fiirther  by  th«ir  dd  and  vigilant  Chicf^- 
Thayendan^ea.    Not  have  ttieir  iltfflcuttieir  with  flie  ^cert  oi 
iw  c!irowii  entirely  ceased  Co  this  day^ 
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feSkertiont  ^Mrtmymd&nmti  for  the  moral  and  aodtl  improreiWMit  or  »•  peofle— 
His  religbas  Tiews — ^Efibrto  for  the  rrlmous  instruction  of  his  people — ^Letter  It 
Sir  John  Johnson  upon  the  suhject  of  obtaining  a  resident  clergyman — Faiiher 
oorreafxmdence — ^Intenriew  of  Brant  with  the  Bishop — ^Disappdntment — L^lcr  It 
the  Chief  Justice — Appeal  of  Brant  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  but  without  suoceas — Ap> 
pKcation  to  the  American  church— Letter  to  Colonel  Burr — Succeed*  in  obtaa- 
mg  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Phelps — Estimate  of  Brant*s  charact<Y  by  thedere?— 
Letter  of  Rev.  Dr.  Mason— Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes — Letter  of  Brant  to  the  Ret. 
Dr.  Miller— Ardent  spinta— Efforts  of  Brant  to  prevent  iheir  introduction — ^LcClv 
to  Sir  John  Johnson — Interposition  of  the  women — Address  of  Brant  in  rpply~ 
Indian  games  and  pastimes— National  game  of  Cricket — Great  game  at  Oraad 
River,  between  the  Seneeas  and  Mohawks — ^Judge  Woodruff's  visit  to  .BraoA 
residence — Description  of  his  person — Indian  funerals — Respect  for  the  dead— 
Estimate  of  women — Their  inffuence — ^Funeral  speech  of  Seneca-George — ^Deilk 

.   of  Mrs.  Claus — Speech  of  condolence  by  Captain  Brant— Captain  Claua  in  nfkf 

Brant's  visit  to  New- York,  Philadelphia,  and  Bartford,  in  1797 — AttentioRS  to 

him  in  PhiUddpbia— Dinner  party  of  Colonel  Burr — ^Talleyrand  and  other  dii- 

.  tinguisbed  guests — Letter  of  introduction  from  Colonel  Burr  to  bis  daogbter — Din- 
ner party  in  his  honor  by  Miss  Theodosia — ^His  manners  described  by  Dr.  MB- 
ler  and  by  General  Porter— Design*  upon  his  life  in  the  Mohawk  country — ^The 
late  John  Wells — Striking  incident  in  Albany— Anecdotes — Brant  and  General 
Gansevoort — ^Brant  and  Colonel  Van  Courtlandt — Reasons  of  Brant  lor  taking 
up  arma  for  the  King — ^His  reasonings  in  defence  of  the  Indian  mode  of  waHare. 

Had  no  other  subjects  demanded  the  consideration,  and  re- 
quired the  active  personal  exertions,  of  Captain  Brant,  during 
the  last  twelve  years  of  his  career,  than  those  already  reviewed, 
his  life  must  still  have  been  considered  one  of  uncommon  in- 
dustry.* But  the  cares  upon  his  hands  were  multitudinous  in 
other  respects.  His  desire  for  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  his  people  led  him  to  a  vigilant  oversight  of  all  their  domes- 
tic concerns.  Rude  as  was  their  government,  it  was  still  to  be 
administered,  and  a  domestic  police,  of  some  kind,  was  to  be  ob- 
served. The  administration  of  their  government,  moreover, 
was  probably  attended  by  none  the  less  difllculty  from  the  pe- 
.culiar  position  in  which  the  Mohawk  Indians  were  placed  at 
that  particular  period  of  their  history.  Their  society  was  m  a 
transition  state — ^being  neither  the  hunter  nor  the  agricoltaial, 
but  partaking  in  part  of  both ;  while,  notwithstanding  the  advice 
of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  it  was  the  strong  desire  of  the 
Chief  to  draw  them  from  the  former  to  the  latter  course  crf'Iife. 
Before  their  transplantation  from  their  native  valley,  they  had, 
mhny  of  them,  made  considerable  advances  in  the  pursuit  of 
husbandry,  Brant  himself  having  cultivated  an  ezcdleot  &na 
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in  the  neighborhood  of  General  Herkimer's  leadteiee,  near  the 
Upper  Mohawk  Castle  ;*  and  though  the  vicissitudes  <k  war  had 
cast  them  once  more  into  a  primitive  forest,  entirely  unsubdued, 
the  Chief  had  no  idea  of  relinquishing  the  certainty  of  agricul- 
tural competence  for  the  precarious  supplies  of  the  chase. 

Nor  was  he  ignorant  of  what  alone  can  form  the  basis  of  an 
industrious  and  truly  moral  community.  Whether  he  was  him- 
self a  man  of  experimental  reli^on,  in  the  evangelical  sense  of 
the  term,  is  a  question  which  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  his- 
torian to  decide.  There  is  no  doubt  that  he  was  a  believe  in 
the  great  and  essential  truths  of  revelation,  and  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  after  his  return  from  Dr.  Wheelock's  school,  he  was 
the  subject  of  deep  religious  impressions.  But  whether  these 
impressions  were  entirely  effaced  during  the  long  years  of  ar 
duous  and  active  public  service  in  which  he  was  subsequently 
engaged,  both  as  a  warrior  and  a  politician— in  the  battle-field, 
in  the  council  of  war,  and  in  the  Indian  Congress — ^threading 
the  solitudes  of  his  native  forests,  or  amidst  the  splendid  gaieties 
of  the  British  metropolis — is  not  for  the  writer  to  affirm  or  deny. 
Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  sagacity 
not  to  perceive  the  importance  of  education  and  religion,  as  aux* 
iliaries  in  carrying  forward  the  moral  and  social  improvement 
of  his  nation  ;  and  the  preponderance  of  testimony  favors  the 
opinion  that  he  was  never  careless  of  the  spiritual  interests  of 
his  charge.  It  hfis  been  seen,  that  when  quite  a  young  man,  he 
was  engaged  with  the  Episcopal  and  other  Christian  missiona- 
ries, assisting  in  translating  the  Church  Prayer  Book  and  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Ard  inunediately  afier  the  close  of  the  long 
conflict  in  which  he  had  borne  so  active  a  part,  he  was  again 
fi>und  recurring,  of  his  own  volition,  to  the  same  labors,  and 
superintending  the  printing  of  the  Gospel  of  Mark,  and  other 
religious  worbs,  in  London.  One  of  his  first  stipulations  widi 
the  Commander-in-chie^  on  the  acquisition  of  his  new  territory, 
was  for  the  building  of  a  church,  a  school-house,  and  a  flouring 
mill ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  North-western  Indian  wars  been 
brought  to  an  end,  than  the  religious  princq)le  was  again  in  ac- 
tion, and  his  thoughts  and  exertions  once  more  directed  to  the 

•  The  author  Tinted  the  plantation  formerly  belonging  to  Brant  in  the  Autnnm 
cf  1SS6L  Nothing  of  hia  domidl,  eafe  the  eeltar,  remained.  Hie  oichaid  of  appl^ 
met,  hoiporw,  WM  tfari^  Aodia  fidl  beiiiD^. 
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timn  oi  imparling  (»  Mi  people  a  knowledge  of  their  lebtioii 
10  Qod>  and  the  oonaequenoeB  flowiiig  Ihereirom.  In  proof  of 
this  aflwrtion,  the  following  letter  may  be  appropriately  intio- 


CAFTAIlf  BeAHT  to  Sift  JoHN  JoHNMIf,  Bab't, 

«  Grand  River,  Dec.  16,  ITVT. 
^  Dear  Sir, 

^  Since  writing  the  letter  accompanying  this,  the  Chie6  haTe 
eoRfenred  together  respecting  the  state  of  religion  among  die  Rto 
Mations,  which  now  appears  to  be  a  subject  of  more  serioos  con- 
sideration among  them  than  formerly.  We  are  sensible,  Sir,  oi 
die  goodness  of  Government,  among  other  benefits,  in  accom- 
modating us  with  a  church,  and  we  have  long  been  desirous  of 
having  a  clergyman  to  reside  constantly  with  us ;  this,  we  appre- 
hend, would  be  highly  promotive  of  morality  and  the  Christian 
virtues  among  our  peofde.  We  do  not  complain.  Sir,  of  the 
neglect  of  the  society  in  this  respect,  as  we  are  satisfied  tfiat 
their  benevolent  attention  to  mankind  has  been  equal  to  their 
Bieans ;  for  this  reason  we  have  hitherto  omitted  making  appli 
cation  to  them  upon  this  head.  Besides,  we  are  sensible  how 
^Ufilcnlt  it  must  be  for  them  to  find  a  suitable  character  willing 
to  settle  among  us  in  this  rude  and  distant  quarter. 

^  In  order  to  discharge  my  duty  in  this  important  afiair,  and 
that  I  may  rest  in  peace,  1  have  conferred  with  a  gentleman  of  a 
liberal  education,  Mr.  Davenport  Phelps,  with  whose  character 
and  family  I  have  long  been  acquain/ed,  who  has  ample  testi- 
BM>nials  respecting  his  literary  and  moral  qualifications,  imd 
who,  I  believe,  will  consent  to  devote  his  life  to  the  service  of  the 
Church  among  us,  provided  his  Lordship,  the  Bishop  of  due- 
bee,  shall  think  proper  to  ordain  him  to  the  sacred  office.  Mr. 
Phelps  with  great  candor  observes,  that  finom  his  not  having 
been  so  conversant  with  books  for  a  number  of  years  past  as  he 
iould  have  wished,  particularly  classical  ones,  he  is  diffident  of 
a  critical  examination  in  the  dead  languages.  But,  Sir,  from  his 
general,  I  may  say  almost  universal,  character  among  the  db* 
•eming,  I  consider  the  prospect  of  his  usefiilness  among  us  very 
great ;  and  assure  you  Uiat  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Chie&  in  gene- 
nl,  aod  my  roost  ardent  wish^  that  be  may  be  OKtained  a  mis* 
•ionary  for  the  Five  Naticxis  om  ttm  river.    And  from  yoiir 
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oljkial  leUukm  loua,  IteketfaeUbmrtyofbeggingyoatocoiii- 
jounicate  oar  wishes  to  his  Loidship  the  Bishop  reqieotiog  thii 
gentleman,  that  we  may  be  informed,  if  po^le,  befinre  the 
opening  (tf  the  Spring,  whether  a  charact^  of  Mr.  Phdps^de- 
ffcription  will  be  approved  by  his  Lordship^  and  deemed  a  proper 
autjiact  for  ordination, 

•^lamtdearsiri 

^  Tour  most  obedient 
<<  And  humble  senr% 

^<  Jos.  Brant. 
*  Sir  John  Jhhnstm^  Bar^U^ 

^P.  S.  I  know  you  will  excuse  my  observing  that  we  shaH  be 
glad  to  know  what  sum  the  society,  and  what  government  will 
severally  think  proper  to  allow  our  missionary ;  since,  should 
their  allowances  b^  insufficient  for  his  suppcnrt,  by  other  means 
it  must  be  made  adequate." 

The  Baroilet  lost  no  time  in  bringing  the  subject  before  the 
Bishop,  but  difficulties  were  interposed  by  his  Lordship,  and  an 
occasional  correspondence  of  two  or  three  ye^grs  enstied,  before 
the  wishes  of  the  Indians,  for  the  ordination  of  a  spiritual  teach- 
er, were  complied  with.  The  first  objection  was  that  the  can- 
didate for  orders  had  not  been  examined.  In  reply.  Captain 
Brant  apologized  for  their  ignorance  as  to  the  pre-requisiles, 
and  urged  that  an  examination  might  be  undergone  before  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Addison,  <<who,  having  gone  through  the  forms  him- 
^  self,  must  be  acquainted  with  the  business."  Both  the  Chief 
and  his  people  were  impatient  of  delay ;  and  the  Captain  remind- 
ed the  Bishop,  through  Sir  John,  of  the  pledge  which  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  had  made  to  him  in  the  presence  of  the 
King,  that  whenever  the  Indians,  by  the  erection  of  a  church, 
should  be  ready  for  religious  instruction,  he  would  do  all  in  his 
power  to  supply  their  wants. 

In  the  Spring  of  1798,  the  Chief  had  an  earnest  correspon- 
dence with  Mr.  Russell,  the  provincial  Governor,  upon  the  sub- 
JQCt,  in  the  course  of  which,  in  one  of  his  letters,  he  said : — 
^  With  respect  to  any  uncertainty  or  difficulty  there  may  be  in 
^obtaining  a  salary  from  government,  we  would  wish  that  that 
^should  not  entirely  restrain  his  Lordship ;  for,  should  govern- 
^vmoX  not  be  wilUiig  to  giant  an  aUowanM  for  a  elergyman, 
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^sooner  than  want  on^  we  would  strain  every  point  ourselTes 
^to  procure  a  salary,  and  would  be  joined  by  several  respecta- 
^ble  families  of  white  people  in  the  neighborhood." 

In  the  Summer  of  the  following  year,  on  his  return  from  a 
visit  to  the  lower  province,  the  Captain  met  with  the  Lord 
Bishop  at  Kingston,  and  again  urged  his  attention  to  the  subject ; 
and,  as  he  supposed,  arranged  matters  for  an  examination  of 
Mr.  Phelps  at  Niagara,  to  which  place  bis  Lordship  was  prepar- 
ing to  extend  his  visit.  But  there  was  again  disappointment, 
arising  from  a  cause  altc^ther  unexpected.  The  following 
spirited  letter  will  disclose  the  motive  of  the  delay: 

Captain  Brant  to  the  Chief  Justice. 

"  Cfrand  River ^ * 


"Sir, 

"I  feel  myself  under  the  necessity  of  representing  to  your 
Honor,  that  from  the  consideration  of  the  great  unportance  of 
having  a  missionary  resident  among  the  Indians,  and  that  fnnn 
the  knowledge  I  have  long  had  of  Mr.  Davenport  Phelps,  and 
my  particular  acquaintai;ice  with  his  family  and  connexions,  I 
have  been  earnestly  desirous  that  he  might  be  ordained  to  that 
office.  To  this  end,  the  Winter  before  last  I  wrote  the  Honora- 
ble Sir  John  Johnson,  who  communicated  my  wishes,  and  those 
of  the  other  chiefs,  in  this  respect,  to  his  Lordship  the  Bishop  of 
duebec.  No  determinate  answer  was  given,  and  in  conse* 
quence  the  subject  thus  remained  till  the  Summer  past,  when,  on 
my  return  from  Lower  Canada,  at  Kingston,  in  a  conversation 
with  his  Lordship,  he  was  pleased  to  express  the  utmost  readi- 
ness to  do  what  was  incumbent  on  him  to  carry  what  was  d^ 
sired  into  effect — ^manifesting  a  cheerftil  willingness  to  examine 
Mr.  Phelps,  in  order  to  his  ordination. 

"  Thus  circumstanced,  I  requested  Mr.  Phelps  to  accomx)any 
me  to  Newark,t  to  offer  himself  for  examination ;  but  to  my 
great  disappointment  found,  that  previous  to  our  arrival  h^ 
Lordship  had  sailed  for  duebec.  I  was.  Sir,  however,  surprised 
to  learn,  that  he  had  left  information  pointedly  against  the  ex- 

«  The  data  is  wanting  m  the  copj.    It  must  haTe  been,  howefor,  toward  te 
•loMoTlTM. 
♦  ForoMfly  a  town  oo  Hie  NJaganir— now  ctOed  Niafiim. 
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pected  examination ;  whicb,  though  then  to  me  mysterkms,  I 
more  fully  understand  since  the  arrival  of  his  Excellency  Oo- 
vemor  Hunter,  at  that  place,  who  has  told  me  that  he  had  been 
informed  that  Mr.  Phe^  had  been  at  the  head  of  a  mob  in  the 
province.  This  charge,  replete  with  odkim,  I  have  good  evi- 
dence to  believe  was  originally  made  by  M/.  White,  Attorney 
General,  and  as  long  ago  as  1795.  '  I  must  acknowledge.  Sir, 
that  it  is  unaccountable  in  my  mind  how  a  charge  of  this  na- 
ture, made  by  one  whose  duty  it  is  to  prosecute  seditious  practi- 
ces, should  remain  unnoticed  until  so  late  a  period,  and  then  be 
suggested,  as  I  have  too  much  reason  to  believe,  to  defeat  a  pur- 
pose earnestly  desired  by  many  friends  to  the  cause  of  religion 
and  morality. 

^^  I  cannot,  in  justice  to  truth,  omit  to  observe  that  the  propo- 
sal of  Mr.  Phelps's  being  ordained  to  the  church  did  not  <mgin- 
ate  with  him,  (nor  has  it  since  been  solicited  by  him,)  but  by 
myself  and  others  of  respectability,  who  have  long  known  his 
virtues  and  abilities;  who  have  an  indubitable  claim  to  the 
honor  of  having  defended  this  country  against  the  King's  ene- 
mies ;  and  whose  loyalty  and  discernment  cannot  with  decency 
be  disputed.  If,  however,  a  charge  of  this  nature  be  proved,  I 
shall  remain  silent  If  not,  I  humbly  conceive  justice  and  hu- 
manity require  that  due  reparation  be  made. 

'<  Your  Honor's  love  of  justice  makes  me  confident  of  your 
best  advice,  and  wise  interference  in  this  affair. 

"  I  cannot  but  farther  observe,  that,  considering  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  this  affair,  I  have  a  right  to  expect  that 
Mr.  White^  or  whoever  else  has  made  this  charge,  be  called  on 
to  prove  it  without  delay.  I  shall  be  much  obliged  by  your 
answer  to  this  by  the  bearer.    I  have  the  honor  to  be,  dec." 

It  is  manifest  from  this  letter,  that  the  government  were  enter- 
taining political  objections  to  the  candidate.  The  conduct  of 
the  Attorney-General,  however,  would  not  stand  the  scrutiny  to 
which  the  Mohawk  was  disposed  to  subject  it  Nothing  could 
be  more  apparent  than  that  the  charge  was  either  firivolous,  oi 
adduced  as  a  pretext,  or  that  the  Attorney  General  had  been 
remiss  in  the  perfornvmce  of  bis  own  official  duty.  Th3  In- 
dians still  adhered  to  Mr.  Phelps ;  and  such  was  tlie  strength 
oi  their  attachment  to  him,  that  Captain  Brant  suboequ^itly 
prepared  a  formal  memorial  to  the  Lord  Bishop,  setting  forth 
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hiftM^dlaiilqiNdities— kis  teIeBti,]ttitirtuei>«il  fan  loydtf~ 
and  ivrging  his  oidinatioiii  «aB  tbeir  <Aoio»  had  been,  and  aliU 
^  was,  fixed  oa  him,  in  piefemioe  to  any  other.'^  But  ererjr 
«C)rt  to  obtain  Ifae  ordination  of  Mr«  Phdpa  firom  tke  Engiiah 
^ata  wae  firuitless,  and  the  altentbn  of  Oaptain  Brant  waa 
Ihereapon  diiectel  to  the  ^iaeopal  Choich  (tf  the  United  States^ 
through  the  interpoaition  of  General  Chapin,  the  Ameriean 
Indian  Agent  residing  at  Canudaigua,  and  Ooknel  Aaron  Bnrr. 
Mr.  Phelps,  the  candidate  for  orders,  visiltod  the  city  of  New^- 
York,  and  was  tfato  bearer  of  the  folkywing  ktler  to  Colonel 
Bnir  upon  the  snlgeot  :^ 

Captain  Brant  to  Colonel  Burs« 

*«  Grand  Rivet^  May  7, 1800. 

*^  Abont  three  weeks  since,  I  received  a  message  from  0*Ba3 
to  attend  a  eomicil  at  Baffaio,  where  I  expected  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  you.     We  attended,  and  waited  a  few  days ;   but  tfaS 

*  T|m  wamch  of  BiMt't  ftwudrfiip  for  BAr.  PiMlpt,  and  the  ttrength.  ef  Ids 
itfchwent  to  hiin,  ara  isplained  hy  the  dieainataiice  Ihat  Mr.  Phdpa  bad  maniad 
the  daughter  of  the  elder  President  Wheeloek,  with  whom  the  Chief  bad  donbdcM 
beoome  acquainted  while  at  the  Moor  Charity  SchooL  Km  Mr.  Phdpa  aubaequent- 
\j  became  the  pioneor  of  the  Episeopal  Church  in  the  weatem  part  of  the  State  of 
Now- York,  wotm  bitlMr  aolice  of  him  will  be  proper  in  tkia  place.  *  He  waa  a  na- 
tive of  Hebron,  (Connectieut,)  where  he  waa  bom  in  1765.  He  waa  graduated  at 
Tale  College^  with  hif^  credit  for  bis  daaaical  attainmenta,  in  1775.  Soon  after- 
ward he  entered  the  army  of  the  Rerdution,  in'Colond  Beadle*a  re^ment— waa 
aiade  priaoner  and  taken  to  Montreal^  where  he  remained  ao  long  that  he  aequnvd 
the  FrandilanyiageaeM  to  apeak  it  with  elegance.  Hewat  married  to  CalbaiiM 
Whedock  in  1785»  and  waa  for  a  time  engaged  in  the  mercantile  busincai,  in  com 
panjr  with  hia  brothera-in-law,  Ebeneur  and  Jamei  Whedock,  in  Hartford  (Coon.) 
He  afterward  remored  to  New-Hampdkire,  where  he  practiaed  law,  and  aerred  ai  a 
migiilimta.  In  IfM  ha  riaitod  Upper  Canada  m  oampany  with  Jamea  Wheefadc, 
where  they  lointljr  obtained  a  grant  of  dghty-fbor  thovaand  acreaof  land  fromOo* 
TCfnor  Simooe.  Soon  afterward  he  remored  hia  &roiiy  to  Upper  Canada,  and 
Battled  for  a  time  at  Niagara,  where  he  commenced  the  practice  of  the  law»  and  eal^ 
bliahed  a  printing-offioe.  He  alao  had  a  mereaafile  conoem  at  that  place,  the  buii 
MiierwhklkwataMdfycoadtieledbfatt  agent  He  hU  A  taale  Cm*  agiioalloni 
andhertiioltTal  pmauit%  and  paid  mocb  atteotien  to  hoabandiy and  the  dnhwatfaa 
of  ffuit  A  doae  mtimacy  atibdated  between  himadf  and  CapUm  Bmnt,  and 
between  their  faroiHea.  He  appeara  to  tiare  been  early  a  rdt^oiia  man,  and  had, 
fbr  anme  time  antericrto  Brants  tppBctton  hi  hia  behalf  Ihr  orden^  a  atrong  deMf# 
t»entnrtii«EpM>pnlClMrck«-4ff.£^  if  Jiti*  Dmti^fm  Httfi^  <n  \ 
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Meb  there  pot  beiag  raady  to  meet  o^  asd  ifB  harri^g  burinew 
that  required  our  attendance  at  this  place^  were  under  die  no> 
ceaaity  of  comiiig  away.  Had  I  been  so  fi>rtuni^  as  to  hart 
met  you  there,  it  was  my  intention  to  have  conversed  with  jam 
upon  a  subject  whidi  I  have  kmg  considered  as  most  important 
lo  the  present  and  future  well-bdng  df  die  Indians  on  601A  sidea 
of  the  lakes  and  at  large ;  namely^  their  situation  in  a  mora) 
point  of  view,  and  concerning  measures  proper  to  be  taken  in 
order  that  regular  and  stated  religious  instruction  might  be  in* 
trodueed  among  them. 

<<  You  well  know,  Sir,  the  general  state  of  the  bidians  resid* 
mg  on  Orand  RiTer,  as  well  as  in  other  parts.  A  considerable 
number  of  some  of  these  nations  haife  long  since  embraced 
Christianity,  and  the  conversion  of  others  must  depend,  under 
the  influence  of  the  Great  Spirit,  on  the  faithfiil  labors  of  a  resi'* 
cimt  mmister,  who  might  visit  and  instruct  both  here  and  else- 
where, as  ways  and  doors  might  from  time  to  time  be  opened 
for  him. 

^<The  establishment  and  enlargement  of  civilization  and 
Christianity  among  the  natives  must  be  most  earnestly  desired 
by  all  good  men ;  and  as  religion  and  morality  respect  man- 
kind at  large,  without  any  reference  to  the  boundaries  of  civil 
governments,  I  flatter  myself  that  you,  Sir,  will  approve  what 
Boany  of  the  chie&  here,  with  myself,  are  so  greatly  desirous  oL 

^  I  have  in  view,  as  I  have  before  suggested,  the  welfiire  oi 
tfie  Indians  at  large ;  being  ftilly  persuaded  that  nothing  can  so 
greatly  contribute  to  their  present  and  future  happiness  as  their 
being  tuvought  into  the  habits  of  virtue  and  morality^  which,  I 
trust,  may  and  will  be  gradually  effected  by  instruction,  if  pro* 
perly  attended  and  enforced  by  example. 

<<  I  well  know  the  diflkulty  iA  finding  a  gentleman  suitabl; 
quaUfi^  and  willing  to  devote  his  life  to  the  work  of  a  mission 
ary  among  them ;  and  espectdly  one  (^talents  and  mawaers  lO' 
tender  him  agreeable  in  a  degree  highly  to  fkvor  his  usefulness. 
Aad,  in  order  to  satisfy  myself  in  this  respect,  I  faithfully  in* 
quired  and  consulted,  uid  am  clearly  of  opinion,  that  Mr.  Daveiv 
port  Phelps,  who  is  reconraiended  as  a  gentleman  of  virtue  and 
tespectable  accomplishments,  is  the  most  suitable  character  fi>r 
tkb  office  of  any  one  within  my  knowledge.  My  long  acquainir 
ance  with  his  fiunily,  and  particular  knowlodgeof  lyi%aa  wall 
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as  the  opinion  and  wishes  of  thd  most  respectatt^e  characten 
among,  the  white  people  in  this  vicinity,  who  earnestly  wi^ 
fi>r  themselves  as  well  as  for  u^  that  he  may  b^  ordained  a  mis- 
sionary, make  me  earnestly  hope  that  you  will  officially  recom- 
mend both  the  design  and  him  to  the  Right  Reverend  Bidiops 
in  the  United  States,  or  toV)me  one  of  them,  and  to  such  ott^ 
characters  as  you  may  think  proper. 

"  From  the  consideration  that  religion  and  politics  are  dis- 
tinct subjects,  we  should  not  only  be  well  satisfied  to  receive 
a  Missionary  from  a  Bishop  in  the  United  States,  but,  for  va- 
rious other  reasons,  would  prefer  one  fi*om  thence. 

''  We  shall  be  able  here  to  do  something  amsiderable  towards 
Mr.  Phelps's  support ;  and  I  doubt  not  but  others,  who  have 
ability,  will  be  disposed  to  assist  in  promoting  so  good  a  work. 
I  will  add  no  more  than  that  I  have  great  satis&ction  in  being 
confident  of  your  firiendly  and  influential  exertions  in  this  im- 
portant aiSSur,  and-  that  I  am,  with  great  sincerity,  yours,  &c., 

"  JosEPB  Brant.*^ 

The  application  to  the  American  Church  was  successfiil,  and 
the  Missionary  was  ordained  .f    But  whether  the  measure  was 

•  Brant  had  had  some  prerioua  acquaintance  with  Colonel  Bar.-  and  his  familj, 
as  will  appear  in  a  subsequent  page.  This  letter  was  enclosed  bj  Colooel  Burr  to 
his  daughter  Theodosia,  then  Mrs.  Alston,  in  December,  1801,  with  the  fbUowing 
remark : — ^<*  Yesterday  Mr.  Phelpe,  mentioned  in  the  enclosed,  delivered  to  me  tmo 
pair  of  moccasins,  directed — "  From  Captain  Joseph  Brant  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Alston.* 
your  ship  having  sailed,  I  don't  know  how  or  when  I  shall  forward  them  to  joo ; 
but  we  will  see.  I  send  the  original  letter  of  CapU;  in  Brant,  merely  to  show  bow  an 
Indian  can  write.  It  is  his  own  hand-writing  and  composition.  Upoo  this  nstiot 
of  his  attention  you  should  write  him  a  letter  of  acknowledgment  for  his  hospiti^ 
tity,"  &C.  The  author  will  here  remark,  that  the  orthography  of  Captain  Braat 
was  remarkable  and  almost  invariably  accurate. 

t  Mr.  Phelps  was  ordained  a  Deacon  in  Trinity  Church,  in  the  city  of  New- 
York,  by  Bishop  Benjamin  Moore,  on  Sunday,  December  13,  1801.  He  ima»- 
diately  returned  to  Canada,  and  entered  upon  the  active  dotiea  of  a  missionaty,botd» 
iog  frequent  services,  and  travelling  far  and  wide  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties.  Hii 
residence  then,  and  for  several  years  before,  was  upoo  his  fsrm  about  three  miles 
from  Buriington  Bay.  Captain  Brant  had  repeatedly  endeavored  to  induce  him  to 
accept  a  grant  of  land,  pfGbAbly  with  a  view  to  his  residence  with,  or  near  !■% 
at  Grand  River,  but  without  success — as  the  accumulation  of  wealth  was  not  the 
desire  of  Mr.  Phelps.  In  1803  he  was  ordained  as  a  priest  m  St  Peter's  Choiclv 
Albany,  also  by  Bishop  Moore.  Thenoeforwsrd  he  entered  upoo  the  life  of  a  bub- 
stonary  in  the- western  part  of  New-York,  and  in  1805  removed  his  family  <raa 
Upper  Canada  to  Onondaga.  He  subsequently  removed  to  GeiMva,  when  hb  <fied 
•boM  yean  ainoe.— JIf  S.  Jiecmmi  ^  hii  l^fe  by  Dr.  IZHdd. 
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fiKulitated  by  the  exertions  of  Colonel  Burr,  is  not  known.  The 
subject  has  been  treated  thus  at  large,  for  the  purpose  of  develop- 
ing with  more  distinctness  the  religious  bias  of  the  Chieftain's 
character,  as  illuetrated  by  the  earnest  perseverance  with  which 
he  sought  the  Christian  improvenieni  of  his  people.  From 
other  letters  and  documents  among  his  papers,  it  is  farther  ren- 
dered certain  that  several  religious  gentlemen  of  distinction  in 
the  United  States  were  in  occasional  correspondence  with  him 
upon  religious  and  other  subjects  .connected  with  the  history 
and  condition  of  his  people.  His  house,  likewise,  seems  to  have 
been  the  free  and  open  quarters  of  the  Missionaries  employed 
at  that  early  stage  of  the  modem  missionary  enterprise,  among 
the  borderers,  both  Anglo-Saxon  and  Aboriginal.*  As  an  ex- 
ample of  this  description  of  correspondence,  the  following  letter 
is  given — ^for  the  double  purpose  of  showing  the  estimate  placed 
upon  the  character  of  Captain  Brant  by  the  great  and  good  ol 
that  day,  and  of  embalming  the  name  of  one  of  the  most  devout 
and  faithful  pioneers  of  Christianity  that  ever  made  the  wilder 
ness  ring  with  the  Gospel  trumpet — ^the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holmes : 

Rev.  John  M.  Mason,  D.  D.,  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Neuh  York,  June  16, 1801. 
"Sir,  * 
"  The  Directors  of  the  New-York  Missionary  Society  have 
instructed  me  to  tender  you  their  acknowledgments  for  your 
friendship  to  their  missionary,  the  Rev.  Elkanah  Holme8.t  This 
gentleman,  in  whose  discretion  and  integrity  they  repose  entire 
confidence,  they  have  employed  in  a  second  mission  to  those 
tribes  of  Indians  whom  your  influence  particularly  afiectsu 

•  Mr.  Phelps  had  much  intercourse  with  Captain  Brant  and  his  family.  When 
be  preached  in  the  vicinity  of  the  family  of  Brant,  that  household  formed  a  part,  and 
a  Tery  attentive  part,  of  his  audience.— AfS.  •/  the  Rev.  Dr.  Rudd. 

t  Mr.  Holmes  de? oCed  many  years  to  missionary  labors  among  the  Indians,  of 
whom  he  took  his  leave  about  the  year  181S.  He  lived  many  years  afterward,  and 
died  at  a  very  advanced  age»  Like  Heckewelder,  he  imbibed  the  most  enthusiastic 
admiration  of  the  Indian  character  in  its  native  unsophisticated  state.  In  the  course 
of  bis  experience,  however,  he  arrived  at  the  pamful  condusion  that  it  is  all  bat 
impossible  to  do  any  good  to  them  while  subject  to  the  moral  contagion  of  white 
men  and  strong  drink.  His  appearance  in  the  latter  years  of  his  life  was  truly  p*> 
triarcfaal.  His  hair,  long  and  white,  fell  down  upon  his  shoulders ;  his  manner  waa 
temaikably  impressive,  and  bis  whole  demeanor  that  of  one  who  was  ripe  for  beavcob 
He  was  a  Calvinistie  Bepdst 
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The  purity  of  thdr  Tiewa^  eofanciiif  the  wmal  wcl  wligiw 
interefts  of  the  Indians^  ioduces  tbem  to  belierve  duit  tlieir 
aXteipts  wUl  not  be unoccepUd>le  to  you;  and  your  forsxHr 
kindneeB  to  Mr.  Holmes  emboldens  them  to  ask  for  him  aiich 
countenance  and  advice  as  youx  intimate  knowlec^  of  Indian 
aflUrSy  and  the  weight  of  your  opinion  in  directing  them,  ie»- 
der  it  expedient  jS>r  yoii  to  give.  For  your  farther  salisfactioa 
with  rc^gard  to  the  missionary  system,  Mr.  Holmes  will  present 
you  with  a  volume  containpg  the  sermons  pleached  before  the 
Society,  and  the  annual  acoounlsof  their  prooedure  ;  of  which 
Che  directors  do  themselves  the  pleasure  to  re%iiest  yout  accept- 
ance. 

«  With  respect,  I  am,  Sir, 

^  Your  obedient  servant, 

'^  John  M*  Maaoh,  Sacr^mty. 
«  Capiain^jQ9epk  Brants 

The  Chief  was  likewise  in  coirespondenoe  with  the  Bev. 
Samuel  MiUer  of  New- York,  now  Doctor:  MiUer,  of  Princetoui 
as  appears  by  the  following  letter : — 

Caftaiw  Brant  to  thb  Rbv.  Samuel  Miller. 

«  Grand  River,  Feb.  9,  1801- 
"Sir, 
"I  feel  a  particular  satisfaction  that  I  have  now  had  an  op- 
portunity of  answering  your  letter  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes.  I 
have  explained,  as  far  os  in  my  power,  the  queries  you  have 
proposed.  I  hope  you  will  excuse  the  long  delay  I  have  made 
since  I  received  your  letter,  and  not  altogether  attribute  it  to  ne- 
glect or  unwillingness  to  serve  you ;  for  I  have  myself  a  strong 
inclination  for  searching  into  the  antiquities  of  our  nations  and 
others,  but  the  multiplicity  of  business  •  I  have  always  had  on 
hand,  has  hitherto  prevented  nie.  Even  now,  what  I  have  said 
on  the  subject  is  in  haste,  and  as  brief  as  possible.  Should  it 
so  happen  that  I  might  have  it  in  my  power  farther  to  assist 
VOii»  I  shall  do  it  with  pleasure.* 

«  ttkamtttirof  ndMBallreaietUMttbAMitfaQrhiABAbflmali^  toptoonna 
•q^ofthtleCAwrafeindte.    At  IhetiBit  wbwi  thmgw  wafbto  Dr.  MJUeriynnrf 

tbenooUactiog  malMiak  lor  that  object    Biaot  hml  tk 
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<*I  cannot  omil  acknowledging  the  satisfaction  I  feel  firom 
what  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  has  acquainted  me  with,  respecting 
tfie  generous  intentions  of  your  satiety  for  diffusing  religion 
and  civilization  among  the  Indian  nations  in  general  I  would 
be  happy  to  hear  firom  you,  how  far  your  society  may  propose  . 
t6  extend  their  goodness,  with  respect  to  the  education  of  Indian 
youths  that  might  be  well  recommended  to  them.  And  also,  if 
they  would  be  willing,  and  it  might  be  consistent  with  their 
constitution,  to  assist  some  Indians  who  have  yet  claims  on 
lands  in  the  United  States,  such  as  the  Nantikokes  in  Mary- 
land, and  the  Munsees  near  Minisink,  who  have  requested  me 
to  make  the  application.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  can  more  par- 
ticularly inform  you  on  this  subject." 

Unfortunately  the  Mohawks,  like  all  other  primitive  Ameri- 
can nations  witih  whom  the  white  people  have  come  in  contact, 
were  lovers  of  rum,  and  subject,  of  course,  to  the  evils  conse- 
quent upon  that  species  of  debasement.  The  prevalence  of  this 
vice  seems  to  have  been  viewed  with  deep  solicitude  by  Captain 
Brant,  and  a  system  of  prevention  early  entered  into  his  views 
on  commencing  the  )abor  of  building  up  his  nation  anew.  But 
all  experience  has  shown  how  fiitije  are  these  atternpts  to  keep 
the  fire-waters  firom  the  lips  of  the  Indian,  so  long  as  unprittci- 
pled  white  men  are  permitted  to  approach  their  borders  with 
their  alembics,  or  minister  the  ready-made  liquor  to  their  burn- 
ing appetites.  In  like  manner  were  the  efforts  of  Captain  Brant 
fifustrated.  In  a  letter  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  dated  June  30th, 
1800,  in  reference  to  this  subject,  he  said : — "  The  accidents 
«*  which  have  happened  in  the  drunken  fi-olics  here,  have  princi- 
"jMilly  proceeded  firom  an  opposition  party  to  those  chie6  who 
**  wished  to  adopt  some  necessary  regulations.    Captain  dans 

history  of  The  Six  Jfationt ;  and  it  is  qaite  probable  that  his  reply  to  the  qoeries  of 
Doctor  Miller  was  both  a  valuable  and  a  curious  document  When  Doctor  Afiller 
famored  from  New- York  to  Princeton,  in  the  year  1813,  he  was  just  recovering 
from  a  fit  of  sickness,  which  disabled  him  fttxn  attending  to  his  papers.  The  conse* 
qoence  was,  that  pwing  to  the  carelessness  of  others,  his  manuscripts  and  historical 
collections  were  greatly  scattered,  and  many  of  them  irrecoverably  lost  Among  the 
latter  were  the  letters  of  Captain  Brant,  as  the  author  has  beea  inibrmed  by  the  Do^ 
ler  himself,  in  reply  to  a  letter  addressed  to  him.  After  stating  the  drcumstancei 
attending  the  loss  of  his  manuscripts,  the  Doctor  says — **  after  the  most  diligent 
search  that  I  can  make,  I  cannot^nd  a  line  of  what  I  receifed  from  that  remarkable 
\* 
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^«eema  very  luieasy,  and  wishes  to  take  soma  steps  to  preFent 
"  those  mlancboly  misfortunes.  He  urges  me  to  poiiit  out  some 
^'  mode  in  which  it  can  be  effected.  In  answer  I  furnished  him 
'^  in  writing  with  a  detail  of  the  plan,  (of  which  I  presume  he 
"  will  send  you  a  copy,)  which  was  adopted  when  we  first  set- 
^  tied  here,  and  which  could  at  that  time  have  been  carried  iifto 
*  eS&ctj  but  for  the  insurmountable  impediments  thrown  in  the 
^  way  by  the  government.  I  should  be  glad  of  your  opinion 
^on  this  unfortunate  subject." 

It  must  be  reckoned  among  the  mysteries  jn.  the  economy  of 
Fcovidence,  that  women,  of  ev^y  age,  and  hue,  and  clime,  are 
doomed  to  suffer  more  severely  from  the  effects  of  intemperance 
in  the  other  sex  than  men.  The  maddening  poison  of  the  iur 
toxicating  cup  iniiiriates  the  stronger  passions  of  the  men,  and  im- 
parts fiend-like  ^lergy  to  their  already  superior  physical  powers ; 
and  among  savage  as  well  as  civilized  men,  those  under  its  dia- 
bolical influence  often  wreak  their  senseless  violence  upon  the 
least  oflknding  and  the  least  capable  of  resistance.  It  was  thus 
among  the  Mohawks.  At  least  nothing  less  can  be  inferred 
fipom  the  following  memoranda  of  proceedings  upon  this  subject, 
among  the  papers  of  Captain  Brant : — 

<'  On  the  2^  of  May,  18Gl!^,  the  women  assembled  in  council, 
to  which  they  called  the  chiefs.  They  then  addressed  them  as 
follows : 

'<  Uncles  :  Some  time  ago  the  women  of  this  place  spoke  to 
you;  but  you  did  not  then  answer  them,  as  you  considered 
t^air  meeting  not  sufficient.  Now,  a  considerable  number  o( 
those  from  below  having  met  and  consulted  together,  join  in 
SQOtiment,  and  lament  as  it  were  with  tears  in  our  eyes,  the  mar 
Q]f  misfortunes  caused  by  the  use  of  spirituous .  liciuors.  We 
therefore  mutually  request  that  you  will  use  your  endeavors  to 
have  it  removed  from  our  neighborhood,  that  there  may  be  none 
sold  nigber  to  us  than  the  mountain.  We  flatt^  oui:selves  that 
this  is  in  your  power,  and  that  you  will  have  compassion  on 
our  uneasiness,  and  exert  yourselves  to  have  it  done." 

Strings  ofWampum. 

How  lilce  WQman  !  She  discerned  the  cause  of  the  evil  she 
saw  and  felt:  yet  she  indulged  no  resentments — she  com- 
plained not  of  her  sufferings — but  mildly  entreated  that  the 
cause  might  be  removed.    Thus,  ever  forward  to  shield  those 
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she  lored  from  temptfttion  anddanger,  by  her  influence  and  pm^ 
suasions  exerting  might  in  her  weakness,  and  rendering  the 
strong  man  stronger  by  her  anxious  yet  watchful  guardianship 
of  his  virtue.  But  their  counsel  did  not  end  here.  There  had 
been  domestic  feuds  and  collisions  among  their  lords.  The 
Setteca  denmgogue  had  sown  dissensions  b^ween  the  warriors 
and  their  chie&,  and  thl3  Mohawk  women  appeared  also  in  their 
own  true  and  beneficent  character  of  peace-makers.  After  the 
portion  of  their  address  quoted  above  had  been  delivered,  '<  soiwr 
others,"  (says  the  manuscript,)  spoke  thus : — 

"  UwcLEs :  The  division  and  separation  of  the  warriors  from 
the  chiefs  gives  us  much  uneasiness ;  we  therefore  entreat  you^ 
both  chiefs  and  warriors,  that  you  will  bury  aHdi^mte,  that  our 
affairs  may  go  on  with  the  usual  friendship  and  tranquility.  A» 
for  our  part,  we  have  been  in  a  great  measure  a  principal  cause 
in  influencing  pur  male  relations;  but  we  now  drop  it  and 
promise  to- observe  a  quite  diSereiit  conduct,  and  we  hope  in  fu^ 
ture  that  no' reports  shall  be  able  to  rekindle  the  fire  of  content 
tion."  Sirinffs  of  Wampum. 

The  manner  in  which  these  rude  females  of  the  forest  made 
their  appeal,  might  serve  as  a  pattern  of  delicacy  to  many  of  the 
sex  of  loftier  pretensions.  Nor  was  it  without  its  eflect  upon  th^ 
council  of  chiefs  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  After  adjourning' 
a  &hort  time  for  consideiution,  they  returned,  and  Captain  Brant 
delivered  their  reply  to  the  following  purpose: — 

"  Nieces  :  We  are  fiiUy  convinced  of  the  justice  of  your  re' 
quest ;  drinking  has  caused  the  many  imsfortunes  in  this  place, 
and  has  been,  besides,  a  great  cause  of  the  divisions,  by  th« 
effect  it  has  upon  the  people's  speech.  Wfe  assure  yoti,  therefore, 
that  we  will  use  our  endeavors  to  effect  what  you  desire.  How^^ 
ever,  it  depends  in  a  great  measure  upon  government,  as  the  dis^* 
tffliice  you  propose  is  within  their  line.  We  cannot  th^refoi^ 
absolutely  promise  that  our  request  will  b^  complied  with. 

Striiigs. 

«  Nieces  :  With  respect  to  your  request  to  bury  all  diflterences^' 
we  heartily  comply  with  it,  and  thank  you  for  the  wisdom  yoti 
showed  in  here  interfering.  It  was  the  custom  of  our  ancestonr 
for  the  women,  by  their  moderation,  to  heal  up  all  animositieli: 
Be  assured,  therefore,  that  we  bury  etery  thing  disagreeabte 
that  may  have  happened  hitherta;  ai^  in  fiituie  we  shaiL  be 
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JBtpon  our  guard  ac^aiust  tales,  and  also  saying  any  thii^thongfa^ 
kssiy  ourselves ;  we  only  r^et  that  die  warriors  are  not  here 
present,  to  concur  with  us  in  re-establishing  unity  and  amity." 

SHrinffs. 

ir  the  proceedings  of  this  female  council  a{^)ear  rather  too 
episodical  for  direct  historical  narrative,  they  are  nevertheless 
illustrations  c(  Indian  manners  and  character.  It  is,  moreover, 
a  satisfaction  thus  to  s^ure  from  oblivion,  and  preserve,  a  docu 
iBent  bearing  beautifiil  testimony,  that  even  in  a  barbarous  state 
of  society,  women  are  still  found  foremost  in  the  conservation  of 
virtue,  and  as  persevering  peace-makers  in  the  midst  of  anarchy 
and  strife.  And  besides,  the  females  of  no  other  race  have  had 
so  little  justice  done  to  their  character  as  those  of  the  American 
bidian.  While  the  women  of  every  other  people  have  been 
apotheosized,  even  down  to  the  ebon  daughter  of  Africa  wtK> 
moistened  the  parched  lips  c^  Mungo  Park ;  who  has  ever  ren- 
dered the  just  meed  of  homage  to  the  patient,  unostentatious 
"virtues,  and  the  noble  qualities,  of  the  tawny  daughters  of  the 
American  forest,  save  in  the  case  of  Pocahontas  ? 

The  reader  has  already  seen  that,  the  religious  tenets  of  Cap 
tain  Brant  were  Episcopalian.  It  came  not  within  the  requisi 
tions  of  his  creed,  tlierefpre,  even  had  policy  been  out  of  the 
question,  to  discountenance  the  games  and  amusements  of  his 
people.  On  the  contrary,  he  loved  to  encourage  their  pastimes 
and  divertisements,  and  by  so  doing,  gave  evidence  of  his  wis- 
dom. Indeed,  it  may  well  be  doubted  whether,  in  this  respect, 
the  ancients,  and  all  uncivilized  nations,  have  not  been  wiser 
iu  their  generations  than  the  modem  Anglo-Saxons  and  their 
American  children.  Relaxation  of  mind  and  body  is  neces- 
Siury  alike  to  the  health  and  elasticity  of  both.  When  tlie  Puri- 
tans of  New  England  banished  the  merry  Chrb^tmas  festival  of 
Old  ^ngland,  they  soon  saw  the  necessity  of  creating  a  substi- 
tute, which  was  found  in  the  feast  of  Thanksgiving.  Still,  th 
people  of  the  United  States  have  ever  been  so  thoroughly  util- 
itarian in  the  use  of  their  hours,  as  really  to  deny  themselves 
time  for  a  suitable  indulgence  in  rational  amusements.  Thus 
Ihe  harvest-home  is  forgotten ;  the  rustic  gambols  of  Christmas 
are  almost  unknown  ;  tio  jojrous  groups  dance  around  the  May- 
pole, or  twine  the  garland  for  the  brow  of  its  queen.  The  Ame- 
ricans have   no  seasons  for  reinvigorating  their  sjrstems  by 
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wholesome  athletic  exercises,  or  dispfdiingr  care  by  mral  sports 
amonjf  flowers,  and  groves,  and  fountains.  The  native  sports 
of  the  Indians  are  less  refined  and  poetical  than  were  the  pas- 
times and  festivals  of  the  Greeks  and  Rb'mans ;  but  they  doubt- 
less contribute  as  much  to  the  enjoyment  of  the  people,  while 
they  are  no  less  rational,  add  are  marked  by  a  high  degree  of 
moral  purity. 

The  neglect  of  athletic  exercises,  and  games,  by  the  white 
people,  moreover,  works  positive  injury.  Contrast  the  tall,  erect 
posture,  the  elastic  tread  of  the  Indian,  with  tbe  plodding  pace 
and  inclining  gait  of  the  white  man  !  Is  it  not  obvious  that  the 
difference  is  attributable  to  the  difference  of  physical  training? 
The  white  laborer  is  generally  worked  too  hard  when  young. 
His  labors,  whether  in  the  field  or  the  work-shop,  are  invaria- 
bly such  as  to  draw  the  body  forward,  while  there  is  no  exercise 
allowed  the  antagonistic  muscles — ^those  which  sustain  the  body 
ih  an  upright  position.  The  consequence  is,  that  while  the  In- 
dian indulges  in  those  sports  which  expand  the  chest,  and  throw 
back  the  shoulders,  and  impart  agility  and  grace  to  the  move- 
ments of  the  limbs,  the  white  man,  instead  of  looking  upward 
to  the  heavens,  is  bowed  down  to  the  posture  of  the  brute  crea 
tion. 

Among  other  amusements,  in  addition  to  their  own  native 
sports  of  running,  wrestling,  and  leaping* — ^their  dances  and 
songs — ^their  sacrifices,  and  other  festivals  of  war  and  of  thanks- 
giving— the  Six  Nations  had  adopted  from  the  whiles  the  popu 
lai^  game  of  ball,  or  cricket.  Indeed,  so  much  attached  were 
they  to  this  manly  exercise,  that  the  game  had  become  national 
throughout  the  Confederacy :  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  one  nation  to  challenge  another  to  play  a  match — ^upon  a 
much  larger  scale,  beyond  doubt,  than  was  ever  practised  among 
the  pale-face^. 

A  game  of  this  kind  was  commenced  on  one  occasion,  in  the 
year  1794,  between  the  young  Mohawks  and  Senecas,  which 
was  well  nigh  attended  with  fittal  consequences.  The  Mo- 
hawks were  the  challengers.    After  the  game  had  proceeded 

•  Marj  Jemiflon  ttatef  that  Umm  ctliletie  (un*  aad  iwtiica  were  pimctiMd, 
aoC  <Nily  that  their  bodies  might  become  more  supple,  or  nther  that  they  might  not 
beoone  eoenrated,  hot  that  they  mig^t  be  enabled  to  make  proper  selectioo  ofcfaiefr 
Ar  the  oouncils  of  the  natioa  and  leaders  (or  war. 
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&T  a  considerable  tim^,  one  of  the  Slolundcs,  in  a  struggle  wilfa 
a  Seneca  for  a  stroke  at  the  ball,  struck  his  antagonist  a  shaip 
blow  with  his  bat.  The  occurrence  having  been  obaenred  by 
tl)e  players,  the  Seuecos  dropped  their  bats  uistantly,  to  a  man, 
mid  retired  to  their  posts  with  silent,  though  evident  resentineiit 
Without  speaking  a  word,  but  with  bosoms  heaving  with  indig- 
nation, they  took  up  the  stakes  they  had  deposited,  and  retiiod 
to  their  own  country,  on  the  upper  waters  of  ithe  Genesee,  to- 
ward the  uortlieru  spur  of  the  Allcghauies.  About  three  weeks 
.i^ibsequent  ,to  the  QQCurrence,  a  Seneca  messenger  arrived  at  the 
.Moluiwk  village,  d^ipiitched  thither  by  Red  Jacket,  die  Com- 
planter,  and  others,  coqiplaining  of  the. insult,  demanding  aalis- 
ihctiou  for  the  affront,  and  denouncing  war  in  case  of  lefi^. 
The  Mohawks,  feeling  tliat  they  were  in  the  wrong,  were  sowe- 
what  troubled  at  the  message.  Brant  convened  a  council  of 
his  chiefs,  and  after  consultation,  a  message  was  returned  to  the 
^necas,  proposing  an  amiaible  meeting  of  the  chie&  of  bodi 
oiations,  to  confer  upon  the  subject  matter  of  complaint,  widi 
sx  view  of  healing  the  wound  by  compromise  aiid  explanatioi, 
and  of  course  without  bloodshed.  The  Senecos^  aoxious  to 
avoid  hostilities  against  a  nation  witli  wliichlhey  liad  been  in  al- 
liance so  long,  acceded  to  the  pacific  proposition,  and  a  joint 
coimcil  was  the  consequence.  Red  Jack^  hoi^ever,  did  all  be 
cpuld  to  prevent  a  reconciliation.  He  delivered  an  inflamma- 
tory  speech,  laboring  with  all  his  art  and  elo^ence  to  aggiavale 
the  insult,  and  urging  bis*  nation  to  avenge  tike  insult  by  an  ap> 
peal  to  arms.  But  Captain  O'Bait,  and  some  others  of  the  older 
Seneca  chiefs,  were  for  the  adoption  of  a  more  concilialory 
course.  They  were  little  moved  by  the  exciting  philippic  of  Red 
Jacket,  and  desired  iuotbipg  more  of  the  Mohawks  than  a  lea- 
^nable  and  hworable  atonement  for  the  wrong  done  to  their 
young  warrior  by  the  party  offending.  The  proposition  wm 
xoet  with  equal  xn^ignanimity  on  the  part  of  the  Mohawks^  and 
the  result  of  the  counciil  w^  an  adjustment  of  the.  difficulty. 
The  calumet  was  ^^moked,  and  the  cbiefi — all  save  the  disap- 
point^ deoiu^gne;  Red  Jaeket-^sqparated  upw  the  most  anoi- 
cable  terms.* 
Three  yeans  afterwafd,  in  the  Summer  of  1797,  aooCber  match 

*  Notes  of  a  visit  to  Captain  Brant,  an^  of  conversatJons  with  him,  by 
Woodrui;  Esq.  of  Windsor,  Con. 
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ef  erioket  was  ptmreA  tetween  the  two  natimiak  The  Seneois 
nntte  this  time  the  cballengers,  bat  the  gacme  was  played  at  the 
Uohawk  village,  on  the  Grand  Riirer,  and  was  commenced  dm. 
ingthe  visit  of  the  gentleman  to  whom  Captain  Brant  had  re- 
lated the  particulars  of  the  foregoing  unpleasant  occurrence.  It 
WBS)  in  fact,  the  conversation  naturally^wing  from  the  pending 
matofa  th«t  led  the  Chief  to  sj^eak  of  the  incidents  connected 
with  the  former.  The  pla3/ing  was  to  commence.at  9  o'clock  in 
die  morning,  and  the  invitation  of  Captain  Brant  to  see  the 
anmsement,  was  exio&puA  by  his  guest. 

The  place  selected  for  the  trial  of  strengdi,  agility,  and  skill, 
was  a  tooad  and  beaatifhl  green,  of  perhaps  one  hundred  acr^ 
perfectly  level,  and  smooth  as  a  carpet,  withont  tree  or  shrub,  w 
jlone  to  encumber  it.  On  one  side  of  the  green  the  Senecas 
hod  collected  in  a  sort  of  irregular  encampment — men,  women, 
^tttid  ehildren— 4o  the  number  of  more  than  a  thousand.  On  the 
other  side  the  Mohawks  were  actively  assembling  in  yet  greater 
numbers.  The  stakes  deposited  by  each  party  were  laid  upon 
the  ground  in  heaps,  consisting  of  rifles,  hatchets,  swords,  belts, 
knives,  blankets,  wampum,  watches,  beads,  broaches,  furs,  and 
a  variety  of  other  articles  of  Indian  utility  altid  taste — amount- 
ing, in  the  wiiole,  according  to  the  estimate  of  Captain  Brant,  to 
upward  of  a  thousand  dollars  a  side.  By  the  side  of  die  stakes 
were  seated  a  group  of  the  aged  Chk& — ^  grave  and  reverend 
seignors,"  whose  beards  had  been  silvered  by  tlie  frosts  of  many 
winters,  and  whose  roages  gave  evidence  of  the  toils  of  war  and 
Ae  chase. 

The  combatants  numbered  about  six  hundred  upon  a  side, 
young  and  middle-aged  men — nimble  of  foot,  athletic  and  mu^ 
eular.  Their  countenances  beamed  with  animation  and  high 
hope.  In  order  to  the  free  and  unfettered  use  of  their  sinewy 
limlbs,  their  persons  were  naked  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
garment  like  an  apron,  or  kilt,  £Eistened  around  the  waist,  ai^i 
descending  nearly  to  the  knee.  The  area  of  the  play-ground 
was  designated  by  two  pur  of  ^  byes,"  placed  ^  about  thirty 
rods  distant  from  each  other,  tihd  the  gMls  o{  each  pair  'about 
thirty  feet  apart.  The  combatants  ratiged  themselves  in  paral- 
lel lines  on  eadh  side  of  the  area,  &cing(iAward,  and  leaving  a 
•pace  between  them  of  about  ten  rods  in  breladth.  Their  baii 
were  three  leet  six  indies  in  length,  onrved  at  the  loWer  evd 
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aomewhat  in  the  ibrm  of  a  ladle,  the  broad  part  for  striking  Ae 
bail  being  formed  of  net-work,  woven  oi  thongs  <^  untanned 
deer-skin,  strained  to  the  tension  of  tight  elasticity.  The  ball, 
large  as  a  middling-sized  apple,  was  also  compo3ed  of  elaatac 
materials. 

On  one  side  of  the  avea,  near  the  centre  of  the  line,  and  ina 
conspicuous  place,  were  seated  a  body  of  elderly  sachems,  of 
each  nation,  with  knives  and  tally-sticks,  to  score  the  gams. 
The  rules  governing  the  game  were  somewhat  intricate.  None 
of  the  players  were  allowed  to  touch  the  ball  with  hand  or  foot, 
until  driven  beyond  the  <'  byes^  or  land-marks.  It  was  then 
thrown  back  by  hand  toward  or  into  the  centre  of  the  area, 
when  the  game  proceeded  as  before.  Their  mode  of  counting 
the  game  was  peculiar,  the  taHies-men  not  being  in  all  caaoi 
bound  by  arbitrary  rules,  but  left  to  the  exercise  of  a  certain  de- 
gree of  discretionary  power.  Each  pass^  of  the  ball  between 
the  goals,  at  the  end  of  the  play-ground,  counted  one,  so  long 
as  the  contest  was  nearly  equal ;  but,  for  the  purpose  of  protract- 
ing the  game,  whenever  one  party  became  considerably  in  ad- 
vance of  the  other,  the  tally-chiefs  were  allowed  to  check  or 
curtail  their  count  in  proportion  to  the  excess.  For  instance,  if 
the  leading  party  had  nm  up  a  regular  count  to  thirty,  while 
their  exponents  had  numbered  but  liileen,  the  tallies-men,  at 
their  discretion,  and  by  consent  of  each  other,  though  unknown 
to  the  players,  would  credit  the  winning  party  with  only  two 
notches  for  three  passages  of  the  ball — ^varying  from  time  to  time, 
according  to  the  state  of  the  game.  The  object  of  this  course 
was  to  protract  the  game,  and  to  increase  the  amusement,  while 
despondency  upon  either  side  was  prevented,  and  the  chance 
of  ultimate  victory  increased.  Frequently,  by  this  discretionary 
mode  of  counting,  the  game  was  continued  three  or  four  days. 

The  ganv)  on  this  occasion  was  commenced  by  about  sixty 
players  on  a  side,  who  advanced  from  their  respective  lines  with 
bats  in  their  hands,  into  the  centre  of  the  play-ground.  Of  this 
number  about  twenty  were  stationed  at  the  end  land-marks,  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  ball.  The  players  who  were  to  b^rin, 
were  apparently  mingled  promiscuously  t<^ther.  All  things 
being  thus  ready,  a  beautiful  maiden,  richly  drSsed  in  the  na- 
tive costume  of  her  peq)le,  wearing  a  red  tiara  plumed  witk 
eagles'  feathers,  and  glittering  with  bracelets  and  other  oma- 
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meats  of  silver,  came  bonnding  like  a  gazelle  inta  the  area,  Vfifh 
the  ball,  which  she  placed  upon  the  ground  in  the  centre.  In- 
stantly the  welkin  rang  with  the  shouts  of  the  whole  multitude 
of  spectators,  and  the  play  began ;  while  the  bright-eyed  maiden 
danced  back,  and  joined  her  own  circle  among  the  surrounding 
throng.  The  match  was  b^un  by  two  of  the  opposing  players, 
who  advanced  to  the  ball,  and  with  their  imited  bats  raised  it 
firom  the  ground  to  such  an  elevation  as  gave  a  chance  for  a  fair 
stroke ;  when,  quick  as  lightning-,  it  was  sped  through  the  air 
almost  with  the  swiftness  of  a  bullet  Much  depends  upon  the 
first  stroke,  and  great  skill  is  exerted  to  obtain  it 

The  match  was  played  with  great  spirit,  and  the  display  of 
agility  and  muscular  strength  was  surprising;  Every  nerve 
was  strung ;  and  so  great  were  the  exertions  of  the  players,  that 
each  set  was  relieved  by  fresh  hands  every  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes ;  thus  alternating,  and  allowing  every  player  of  the 
whole  number  to  perform  his  part,  until  the  game  was  finished. 
The  scene  was  full  of  excitement  and  animation.  The  princi- 
pal Chief  entered  frilly  into  the  enjoyment,  and  by  his  explana- 
tions to  his  guest  heightened  its  interest,  which  of  itself,  the  lat- 
ter declared  to  have  afforded  him  a  greater  d^ee  of  satisfaction 
than  any  game  or  pastime  that  he  had  ever  beheld.  The  con- 
test was  continued  three  days,  at  the  end  of  which,  after  a  severe 
struggle,  the  Senecas  were  proclaimed  the  victors,  sweeping  the 
stakes,  to  the  great  morufication  of  the  proud-spirited  Mohawks — 
the  head  of  the  Confederacy. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  from  whose  notes  the  preceding  description 
has  been  derived,  was  highly  gratified  with  his  visit  to  the  Chie^ 
with  whom  he  passed  several  days.  In  his  person  he  said  he 
was  gracefiil  and  dignified — easy  and  affable  in  conversation. 
His  stature  was  five  feet  eleven  inches— of  the  finest  form  and 
proportions — robust  and  firm,  and  possessing  great  muscular 
power.  His  countenance  was  open,  placid,  and  inviting— his 
eyes  brilliant  and  expressive — in  ^ort,  every  thing  in  relation  to 
his  person  was  engaging  and  prepossessing. 

No  people  are  more  particular  in  paying  honors  to  the  dead 
thaa  the  Indians,  and  their  funerals  are  marked  with  deep  and 
affecting  solemnity.  -  As  among  civilized  nations,  the  pomp  and 
pageantry  of  woe  vary  according  to  the  rank  of  the  deceased 
and  the  wealth  of  the  family,  or  the  ability  aad  disposition  of 
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* 

'friends  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  ftinemi,  the  MtfetHdianatt 
at  the  grave,  and  the  presents  td  be  distributed.     Bin,  howertt 
humble  the  deceased,  the  remains  are  never  tmhoDored  «r 
Unwept ;  '^nd  «mong  no  people  on  earth  are  stronger  eYidenete 
given  of  tender  affection.     Nor  are  funeral  honors  bestowed 
only  upon  the  men.    There  is  a  mistaken  idea  generally  preva- 
lent, that  the  Indian  woman  is  treated  with  conteifnpt,  arising 
from  the  well-known  fact,  that  certain  offices  and  labors,  acconm- 
ed  as  menial  among  the  whites,  or  as  im]>roper  to  be  itD|MBed 
upon  women,  are  always perfertned  by  themamongtfie  indifliiiB. 
But  the  allotment  of  those  duties  to  the  women  has  arisen  frdii 
their  usages,  and  the  peculiar  structure  of  their  society,  time 
hnmemorial.    Nor  is  the  custom  any  evidenee  of  disrespect  «r 
contumely.    On  the  contrary,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  fe- 
males of  the  white  people,  even  among  nations  of  the  most  refit- 
ment, exercise  a  higher  or  more  salutary  d^[r6e  of  influence,  thai 
do  the  Indian  women.  Nor,  When  dead,  are  they  treated  with  !«■ 
respect  than  the  warriors.    "  The  greatest  honors  ore  paid  to  the 
^  remains  of  the  wives  of  renowtied  warriors  dnd  Veterfun  c^iei, 
'<  particularly  if  they  were  descended  themselves  of  a  high 
**  family,  which  is  by  no  means  an  indii^erent  thing  luraoog  the 
'*  Indians,  who  love  to  honor  the  merit  of  their  great  men  in  die 
"  persons  of  their  relatives.*^    The  funerals  of  chiefe  and  war- 
riors, and  of  disthiguished  women,  were^ttended  by  the  heads  «f 
the  tribe,  and  all  the  people,  and  their  ceremonies  were  higMf 
impressive.    On  the  opening  of  all  their  councils,  a  cerenxxijr 
of  condolence  was  performed,  and  an  appropria!B  speech  de- 
livered, in  memory  of  those  who  had  died,  or  been  riain  on 
die  war-path,  since  their  last  meeting.    These  ceremonieB  weve 
solemn,  and  their  speeches  often  full  of  simplicity,  tendemesii 
and  pathos.    Among  the  papers  of  Sir  William  Johnsoa  ism 
manuscript  of  a  speech  of  condolence,  deliv^ved  at  liie  opes- 
ing  of  a  coundi  in  1761,  by  Seneca  Qeorge,  a  few  passages  <f 
which  may  be  cited  as  an  example  :-^ 

<*  Brothers  :  We  suppose  the^  in  the  lat^  tronUes  yon  mof 
have  lost  many  of  your  people,  eitfk^r  by  sfekne^  or  war,  smce 
we  were  last  together ;  by  thw  string,  thei«ibr^  we  vripe  aw^ 
the  tears  from  your  eyes,  clear  your  AroiUs,  wash  away  Ibi 

*    lllRCKOwVMtta 
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'iblwd  tma  'your4K)dte8,  mreep  the  oomieil  diandsTi  and  tbrow 
'4he  dirt  out  of  doors,  that  you  ^raayseeiand^  speak  toiias  okaiiy 
tat  the  present  conferenee.  [A  iSfeibi^. 

^^  Brothers  >  We  tire  sorry,  :fnnn  the 'bottom  of  efcrrh^mta, 
4>r  the  <kath  of  your  men,  ^emoi,  and  ohildren^iuid  by  this 
belt  we  collect  all  thm  bones  together,  bury  them  in  one  grave, 
etid  corer  ^mtip. 

[A  black  bdif  eigliiwws^  ^^eaked  uith  'WkUe. 

^  Brothers  :  We  are  at  great  loss,  md  sit  in  darlcness  as 
ippell  as  you,  by  the  death  -rf  Gonmd  Weiaer,*  las,  smce  his  death, 
we  cannot  so  well  understand  one  another.  By  this  bolt  ^ne 
ooTer  his  body  with  bark. 

[A  whU^  Mi  of  seven  raws^  wttftfonr  Hack  streaks. 

*^  Brothers  :  By  ^the  lost  bek,  I  mentioned  to  you  dial  \ve 
both  sot  in  darkness.  Now,  by  thiSt  belt  I  remove  the  clomb 
4rom  before  the  snn,  that  we  may  see  it  rise  and  set,  and  that 
your  hearts  may  be  eased  from  sorrow  on  oceoimt  of  what  I 
mentioned  before.  [Delivered  a  while  belt  of  fii^  raws,  with 
three  black  ^bars^  We  pray  the  Great  <Sod  above,  who  can  -en- 
lighten our  hearts,  that  we  may  live  in  love  and  feaoe  until 
aeath." 

From  ttie  manuscripts  of  Captam  Brant,  it  seem^  frequently 
to  have  been  his  duty  to  perform  the  ceremony,  of  eondolenee, 
and  he  sometimes  speaks  <fi  making  a  journey  to  a  considerable 
distance  for  that  sole  purpose.  Only  one  of  his  speeches,  how- 
ever, on  such  an  ocoesien,  lemahis  among  his  jNipers.  Thrtt 
was  delivered  in  the  name  of  the  Five  Natioiis,  on  the  24dii  of 
February,  1801,  at  Fort  George,  (Niagara,)  on  the  dsatii  of  Mrs. 
GlatLs,t  the  mother  of  the  Deputy  Superintendent : — 

SVXECH   OF  CottDOi.E«CB  TO  CaPTjUN  ClAVS. 

^  Brother  :  We  are  here  now  met  in  the  presmce  of  tfaa 
Spirit  above,  with  intent  to  keep  up  the  ancient  custom  of  con- 
dolement.  We  therefore  condole  witfi  you  for  your  late  foos  ol 
our  well-beloved  sister,  whom  now  you  tiave  i&taniaL 

<^  Brother  :  We  hope  that  this  itiay  not  damp  your  heart  so 
much  as  to  make  yon  forget  «is,  who  aw  your  brothaOT  inai 
wly  ourselveih  but  our  wives  and  children. 


•  CelelN4ted  id  the  lodiaa  Anotl«|  for  many  yetra,  as  an  iiitar|nMi 
t  Dangler  of  Sir  William  Johbaoo. 
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^Brothbr:  We  say  now  again,  thi^  by  our  late  lossyil 
aoems  oar  fire  is  somewhat  ^rtinguisbed.  But  we  have  new 
found  a  few  brands  remaining,  and  have  collected  them  togetbefi 
and  have  raised  a  straight  smoke  to  the  clouds. 

<^  Brothbe  :  We  therefore  with  this  string  of  wampum  wipe 
away  the  tears  firom  your  eyes,  and  would  take  away  all  sor- 
row from  your  heart.  But  that  is  impossiUe :  still,  it  is  the 
customary  way  of  making  the  speech.  We  th^^fore  mentioa 
•  it :  and  with  the  said  wampum  we  wipe  away  all  stains  of 
whatever  should  remam  on  your  seat,  so  that  yoa  may  sit  donn 
in  comfort 

^  Brother  :  We  say  again  with  this  string  of  wampum,  as 
yofa  seem  to  be  all  in  darkness,  we  with  the  same  string  en- 
lighten the  skies  abo^e  us,  so  that  it  may  appear  to  us  all  as  k 
formerly  used  to  do.  * 

<<  Brother  :  We  say  again  with  this  string  of  wampum,  m 
we  have  now  made  our  speech  of  condolement,  we  hqie  to  raise 
you  upon  your  feet,  as  you  formerly  used  to  be ;  for  since  oar 
late  loss,  it  seems  you  have  been  confined  as  one  absent* 

*'  Brother  :  We  hope  you  will  not  forget  our  calamities — 
hoping  that  this  shock  may  not  put  us  out  of  your  memory  en- 
tirely— and  also  that  you  may  e<mtinue  to  help  us,  as  yoa  fiur- 
merly  used  to  do. 

"  Brother  :  This  last  string  which  now  I  give  you,  is  given 
by  the  whole  Six  Nations,  so  as  to  strengthen  your  mind  and 
body — that  you  may  not  be  too  miich  cast  down  by  the  occa- 
sion of  our  late  loss." 

An  address  was  likewise  transmitted  to  the  council  firom  the 
women,  which  was  deliveied  by  a  sachem  called  Old  Thomas ; 
but  a  copy  has  not  been  preserved.  Only  the  last  half  sheet  of 
Captain  Claus's  reply  is  now  to  be  found.  l%e  conclusioa 
was  this: — 

w  ♦  ♦  *  •  *  She  was  good,  and  was  a  frioid 
to  you  all,  as  fer  as  she  had  it  in  her  power,  by  speajdng  in 
your  favor  alwa]^  Bpt  was  I  to  continue,  I  should  again  bring 
to  my  memory  her  great  love  for  me,  and  fill  my  eyes  and  heart 
again,  so  that  I  could  not  attend  to  your  affidrs.    Acc^  nqr 

•  Capttin  Clans  bid  been  to  much  affected  by  tbe  death  of  bis  iiiotber,  as  loli« 
eonfined  to  hit  room ;  and  althougb  be  mel  tbe  CbieTs  in  coiincU  on  tbis  t 
ba  was  onaUe  to  repljMrat  aent  bis  speeeb  aftanraid  in  ini&ag. 
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grateful  thanks  for  yoar  condolence,  and  allow  me  to  look  upon 
you  as  my  friends— wishing  you,  and  all  belonging  to  you, 
health  and  all  haf^nness.  , 

'<  Brothers,  I  now  address  myself  again  to  you.  As  tl^ 
business  is  now  over,  and  you  will  be  turning  your  faces  toward 
nome,  I  pray  to  the  Oreat  SjHrit  that  he  will  make  your  road 
smooth,  and  leave  no  obstacle  in  the  way,  that  will  either  hurt 
or  stop  you ;  but  that  you  may  get  safe  home,  and  meet  your 
friencb  all  well ;  whom  I  b^  you  will  salute  for  me.  I  shall 
always  be  happy  to  be  numbered  among  your  friends.'' 

In  private  life,  the  character  of  Brant  was  estimable,  and  in 
the  social  circle  often  very  agreeable.  The  testimony  of«the 
Baroness  De  Reidesel,  who  met  him  at  the  castle  at  Quebec,  has 
already  been  cited  in  a  former  chapter.  During  the  portion  of 
his  life  now  under  review,  being  the  last  twelve  years,  he  had 
many  joumies  to  perform^ — ^to  the  lower  province  to  look  after 
the  intere^  of  his  own  immediate  people  ;  to  the  u]q)er  lakes, 
to  keep  the  chain  of  friendship  with  his  old  confederates  from 
becoming  rusty ;  and  to  Canandaigua,  and  elsewhere,  to  visit 
his  friends,  and  upon  matters  of  business.  In  addition  to  all 
these,  early  in  the  year  1797  he  made  another  visit  to  Albany 
and  Philadelphia,  striking  from  New- York  into  New  England 
on  his  return.*  Judging  from  the  tone  of  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  after  his  arrival  home^  to  a  friend  among  the  upper  In- 
dian nati(ms,  he  must  have  encountered  some  unpleasiuit  cir- 
cumstances during  that  journey.  It  was  not,  however,  entirely 
divested  of  agreeable  associations ;  and  several  incidents  have 
been  collected  by  the  author,  which  wilf  serve  as  better  illustra- 
tions of  his  social  character  than  any  other  in  the  entire  history  of 
his  career.    An  extract  from  the  letter  just  referred  to  follows : — 

«  Grand  River,  My  2, 1797. 
"  Dear  Sir, 
'<  It  is  some  time  since  I  received  your  letter,  and  I  have  alrea- 
dy answered  it  by  way  of  Fort  Brie ;  but  I  did  not  in  it  men- 
tion the  particulflors  of  my  jaunt  to  the  States.    In  the  first  place, 

^  Hit  qotrtan  in  the  city  of  New- York,  during  that  vi?it,  were  at  BattoQ*i  Ho- 
tel, the  old  brick  edifice  jet  standing  on  the  aouth  ooroerof  Naaean  and  John  streets. 
The  Hon.  Jeromns  Johnson,  of  New- York,  has  famished  the  author  with  an  a^ 
count  of  a  lisit  made  by  him  to  the  Chief  in  that  hotel,  in  oompanj  with  Dr«  Dini^egr 
and  the  cdebrated  X>t.  Priestlej.    See  Appendix,  Na  XVL 
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I  met  with  a  very  cool  reeeption,  insormieh  tfaai  I  did  not«n 
any  of  the  great  men  at  Philadelphia.  I  suppose,  by  tbisj  dnt 
they  must  hare  forgot  that  I  was  a  Yankee  when  I  w«s  then 
before,  and  also  at  the  last  meeting  we  had  at  the  foot  of  die 
Rapids,  when  it  was  reported  among  you,  gonllemen  of  the  Iii^^ 
dian  department,  that  I  was  &Yoring  the  Yankee  iBtetest  I 
expected  they  might  have  paid  a  little  more  attention  to  ms^ 
afier  the  great  service  you  supposed  I  had  done  them.  I  was 
greatly  insulted  on  the^road  bet^peen  Philadel^iaand  Jersey,  by 
a  Yankee  colonel  whose  name  I  don't  recollect,  insoBaneh  tlMt 
the  affidr  was  i^ariy  coming  to  blowck  At  New* York  they 
wevB  very  friendly,  and  likewise  in  Ck>nnecticut^  (in  New  Ei^ 
land,)  they  were  very  civil.  At  Att)any  th^ewcae  several  pa^ 
pie  who  threatened  to  kill  roe  behind  my  back ;  so  that  the 
great  men  there  thought  it  necessary  to  send  a  maa  with  me,  aa 
a  protector,  to  the  end  of  the  settlement  nt  German  Flatts.  I 
suppose  thcMie  people  have  also  forgot  that  I  was  a  Yankee." 

By  the  term  "  great  men  at  Phikdelphk,''  the  old  dnef  most 
have  meant  the  heads  of  the  administration^  since  be  ^ifas  mast 
hospitably  entertained  by  some  distrnguished  gentlemen  then  at 
the  seat  of  government  The  attentions  whtchhe  received  &am 
^  the  great  men  at  Philadelphia,"  five  years  befoie,  were  bestow^ 
ed  under  peculiar  circumstances.  He  w«8  th^re  at:  thaA  time  in> 
a  semi-official  capacity,  and  at  the  urgent  solicitation  of  the 
government  itself;  and  it  was  the  duty  of  the  government  td 
render  all  those  civilities  which  might  contribute  to  the  fdeasum 
of  hb  visit  The  government,  moreover,  were  hoping  tfast  inn 
portent  results  mi|^ht  flow  firom  that  visit,  wad  very  marked  at> 
tenti<ms  were  the  natural  consequence.  Iti^  indeed,  tdo  inadt* 
the.  way  of  the  w<Hrld — eq)ecially  of  courts^  whether  repoUkani: 
or  monarchical — to  caress  and  flatter  where  they  have  a  purpose 
to  serve,  as  in  turn  the  great  are  caressed  and  flattered  by  those 
hanguig  upon  their  favors.  But,  under  the  circumstances  of 
this  second  visit  of  the  Mbhawk,  divested,  as  it  was,  altogether 
of  official  character  and  importance,  his  expectations  of  particu- 
lar official  attentions  were  probably  unreasonable.  Hef  had  seen 
far  too  much  of  the  world,  and  had  mingled  too  much  in  society 
of  all  ranks  and  conditions,  yet  to  retain  the  simplicity  of  unso- 
phisticated nature,  and  he  might  therefore  have  understood  his 
altered  position,  and  spared  his  sarcasm.    Certainly^  though  he 
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might  not  hay«  biwtbedr  the  air  of  the  courti  or  been  shouldered 
by  tbfi  &otipUS,  baQdyings  of  its  favorites,  he  was  treated  with 
n^arked  attcucitiQO  by  geatlemen  at  that  ticoe  of  high  distinction, 
and  his  aocie^  much  courted.  Among  others,  the  late  Colonel 
Ekinr,  then  a  Senator  in  Congress,  gave  him  a  brilliig;it.  dinner 
party.  The  Senator  had  previously  been  in  correspondence 
with  the  Chie^  and  liked  him  much.  Indeed,  it  was  upon  the 
Colonel's  invitation  that  he  visited  Philadelphia  at  that  time. 
Among  the  guests  from  abroad  assembled  on  that  occasion,  were 
the  minister  of  the  French  Republic ;  Yolney  the  traveller ;  Tal 
leyrand,  and  other  distinguished  gentlemen  of  that  nation, 
brought  hither  by  the  political  troubles  of  their  own  country. 
Knowing  his  colloquial  powers  to  be  very  good,  and  that  he  had 
the  &culty  of  rendering  himself  not  only  agreeable  but  fiiscinat- 
in^  in  conversation,  the  Colonel  and  his  friends  wexe  somewhat 
disi^pointed,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  entertainment,  at  the 
Chieftain's  taciturnity.  All  the  cold  reserve  of  his  race  seemed 
to  have  come  over  him,  and  for  a  while  every  effort  to  draw  him 
out  in  discourse  was  ineffectual.  Meantime  the  Indians,  their 
character,  history,  and  destiny,  became  the  leading  topics  of  con- 
versation. At  length,  after  various  suggestions  had  been  made 
as  to  the  most  feasible  and  effectual  methods  of  their  civilization^ 
Brant  suddenly  joined  in  the  discussion ;  treating  the  subject 
with  good  sense,  but  with  alternate  gravity  and  humor.  He 
avowed  it  aa  his  settled  conviction,  however,  that  the  cmly  effect* 
ual  process  of  civilizing  his  people,  must  be  their  amalg^unatioa, 
with  the  blood  of  the  whites ;  that  the  Indian  coVild  ovij  bot 
tamed  by  intermarriages.  Occasionally  during  hia  own  partici 
pation  in  this  discussion,  ther^  was  a  drollery  in^  his  manner 
that  created  great  amusement  During  the  .residue  of  the  eveOf 
iuighe contributed  his  full  share  to  the  convei^tion, exhibiting; 
at  all  times  sterlipg  good  sense^  and  enlivening  the  hours  with 
sallies  of  pleasantry  and  wit  which  <^  set  the  table  in  a  roar." 
The  result  was  not  only  an  agreeable,  but  highly  intellectual 
entertainment* 

On  leaving  Philadelphia  for  New- York,  Colonel  Burr  gave 
the  Chief  the  following  letter  of  introduction  to  his  youthful 
and  gifted  daughter  Theodosiat— afterward  Mrs.  Alston : — 

*  Converiationt  of  the  aathor  with  Colonel  Burr,  noted  down  oo.  the  da/  tb^ 
were  held.  t  Mias  Bun  wai  tbw  in  herfourte^tb  yevi 
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'  Colonel  Burr  to  his  Daughter. 

«  Philadelphia^  Feb.  28, 1797. 
«  This  will  be  handed  to  you  by  Colonel  Brant,  the  celebrated 
Indian  Chief.  I  am  sure  that  you  and  Natalief  will  be  happy 
in  th$  opportunity  of  seeing  a  man  so  much  renowned.  He  is 
a  man  of  education — speaks  and  writes  the  English  perfectly — 
and  has  seen  much  of  Europe  and  America.  Receive  him  with 
respect  and  hospitality.  Ho  is  not  one  of  those  Indians  who 
drink  rum,  but  is  quite  a  gentleman  ;  not  one  who  will  make 
you  fine  bows,  but  one  who  understands  and  practices  what 
belongs  to  propriety  and  good  breeding.  He  has  daughters — ^if 
you  could  think  of  some  little  present  to  send  to  one  of  them — 
a  pair  of  ear-rings,  for  example, — it  would  please  him.  You 
may  talk  to  him  very  freely,  and  offer  to  introduce  him  to  your 
friend  Mr.  Witbeck,'at  Albany.    Yale,  et  ama, 

«A.  B. 
^  Miss  Theodosia  Burr, 

''No.  30  PartUiofi'Street,  New- York."* 

Miss  Theodosia  received  the  forest  Chief  with  all  the  courtesy 
and  hospitality  suggested ;  and,  young  as  she  was,  she  perform- 
ed the  honors  of  her  father's  house  in  a  manner  that  must  have 
been  as  gratifying  to  her  absent  parent  as  it  was  creditable  to 
herself.  Among  other  attentions,  she  gave  him  a  dinner  party, 
selecting  for  her  guests  some  of  the  most  eminent  gentlemen 
in  the  city,  among  whom  were  Bishop  Moore  and  Doctors  Bard 
and  Hosack.  In  writing  to  her  father  upon  the  subject,  she 
gave  a  long  and  sprightly  account  of  the  entertainment  She 
said  that,  in  making  the  preliminary  arrangements  she  had  been 
somewhat  at  a  loss,  in  the  selection  of  such  dishes  as  would 
probably  suit  the  palate,  of  her  principal  guest  Being  a  savage 
warrior,  and  in  view  of  the  many  tales' she  had  heard,  of 

The  Cannibals  that  each  other  eat, 

The  anthropophagi,  and  men  whoae  heads 

Do  grow  beneath  their  shoulders— 

she  added,  sportively,  that  she  had  a  mind  to  lay  the  hoq>itai 
under  contribution  for  a  human  head,  to  be  served  up  like  a 

t  Natalia  Delagift,  an  adopted  child  of  Colonel  Barr,  bom  in  Franot,  and  sabs*- 
qoantly  manied  to  a  son  of  Gkneral  Sam|iter,  of  South  Carolba. 
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bomt^  head  fai  'aneieat  hall  barbarc    Bat,  aAer  ail.  abe  -fimnl 
Irim  a  most  ehristiaii  and  cirttiaBBd  guett  in  im  maimess** 

It  has  heen  «een  fironi  his  own  letter,  that  theOhief  was  weXL 
{leased  daring  bis  i^isk  in  New*York.  Sb  had,  indeed,  leaaon 
to  be  gratified,  for  he  was  trenCed  with  natked  kindn<qn  and 
consideralion.  Sis  own  deportment  was,  aMTBOver,  such  as  to 
secure  the  req)eet  and  esteem  of  those  with  whom  he  cams  ints 
Bsaociation.  The  Bmr.  Dr.  Mitler,  who  became  aoqoaioted  wath 
him  daring  that  Tisit,  in  «  letter  to  the  author  alreaiijr  rgfivned 
to  in  a  note,  thus  speaks  of  him: — ^  I  hare  called  Joseph  BmbH 
*< '  a  remarkable  'man.'  He  was,  in  'my  opnion,  truly  so.  My 
*'penonal  intercourse  with  him  was  not  ooiBiderable ;  but  it 
^  was  quite  sufficient  to  impress  me  with  most  tespectfal  sentt- 
"^ments  of  his  tntelleetual  character,  his  personal  dignity,  and 
-**  his  capacity  to  appear  well  in  any  society.  I  met  with  bim 
**  repeatedly ; — ^was  with  him  at  a  dining  party — and  Ustestsd 
^  to  his*  convereation  in  various  sitnations— HK>nie  of  them  latfaer 
^  tr3^ng ;  and  was  surprised  at  the  simple,  easy,  polished,  wmd 
"<  eren  court-like  manners  which  he  was  capaUe  of  assaming ; 
'^  though,  at  the  same  time,  I  was  assmpsd-  Aat  ho  was  capaMe 
^  of  being  as  great  a  savage  as  any  individual  of  his  nation.  I 
*^  remember,  on  one  occasion,  that  when  some  very  impertinent 
'<^  and  unseasonable  qnesCioBs  yQsre  addressed  to  hkn  b^  a  gsn- 
**  tleman  who  ought  to  have  known  better,  he  evaded  them  with 
^perfect  civility,  and  at  the  same  time  with  an  adroitness  and 
<*  address  which  showed  that  he  was  fitted  to  be  no  mean.dipto 
••matist" 

Another  gentleman,  whose  opportunities  of  studying  tiie 
tnanners  and  character  of  Captain  Brant  were  extended  througjb 
several  years  of  occasional  intercourse  vrith  him,  remarks : — ^  His 
^  manners,  which  wem  greatly  improved,  if  not  ibrmed,  by  a  ostt- 
*stant  intercourse,  not  only  w&h  the  best  society  in  the  pi»- 

^  Conversatioot  of  the  author  with  Colonel  Burr.  The  Colonel  iras  anxtant 
tiut  this  letter  from  hit  daughter  should  be  found  among  his  papers ;  but  Mr.  Dafia, 
hia  biographer,  after  diligent  search,  has  not  discovered  it — nor  has  he  beenabWto 
find  the  correspondence  between  Brant  and  Colonel  Burr.  By  the  papera  of  Cap- 
tain Brant,  it  appeara  that  Misa  Burr  viaited  him  at  Grand  River,  a(W  aHe  became 
tMra.  Alston,  in  oampanj  with  her  husband.  Seeing  that  when  the  Chief  saw  her 
in  New- York  "  she  was  Tery  joun^  and  had  since  assumed  a  new  name,**  Governor 
Oeofge  Cliaton  gave  the  yoong  married  couple  a  cordial  letter  of  introduction  ta 
Hm  Chief. 
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*^vince,  but  alao  in  England — wbich  he  Tinted  more  Ihan  <mce^ 
*^  and  was  there  received  and  caressed  in  the  fiunilies  of  the  no^ 
**  bility  and  gentry — ^were  remarkably  easy  and  dignified.  W^en 
^  among  strangers,  or  in  mixed  company,  he  was  reserved  and 
^  taciturn ;  but  extremely  aflUrfe  and  communicative  when  with 
*  friends  in  whom  he  could  confide.  Although  not  particularly 
^distinguished  as  a  public  speaker,  he  was  a  man  of  strong 
^mind,  possessed  a  voice  of  surpassing  softness  and  melody,  a 
*^  ftscinating  address,  and  great  colloquial  powers,  whidi  ren- 
^dered  him  a  most  interesting  cranpanion.  He  lived  in  the 
^  style  of  a  gentleman,  and  was  punctilious  in  the  observance 
**  of  the  rules  of  honor  and  etiquette  practised  among  individuals 
^  of  that  caste  in  their  social  relations."* 

From  New- York,  the  Chief  made  a  trip  through  Connecticut 
and  into  Massachusetts,  in  the  course  of  which  he  was  well  re- 
ceived, as  appears  from  his  own  letter.  At  Northampton  he 
purchased  an  elegant  horse,  which,  g^^ly  to  his  regret,  sick- 
ened and  died  in  Albany.t 

It  was  during  this  visit  in  Albany,  that  he  was  again  exposed 
to  some  danger,  by  threats  against  his  liie.  The  sufferers  of 
the  Mohawk  Yalley  had  neither  forgotten  nor  forgiven  the 
mvagers  of  their  country  in  the  Revolutionary  war ;  and  '<  the 
monst^  Brant "  was  still  held,  reqM>nsible  for  every  act,  either 
of  barbarity,  or  of  death,  or  devastation,  by  the  w(»ited  usages  of 
war.  The  Mohawk  Gtermans  of  that  day  were  neither  educated 
nor  discriminating;  and  knowing  that  Brant  was  the  great 
leader  of  the  Indians,  they  attributed  every  torch  that  had  been 
applied,  and  every  butchery  committed,  to  his  own  single  hand. 
Hence,  as  has  been  stated  before,  it  was  notoriously  the  purpose 
of  many  in  the  valley  to  take  his  life  if  possible,  during  some  of 
his  transits  through  that  country.  And  it  is  not  unlikely  that 
some  persons  firom  the  valley  might  have  been  watching  for  an 
opportunity  to  accomplish  the  purpose  in  Albany,  as  had  been 
desi.;ned  by  a  Mohawk  German  in  New- York,  during  his  visit 
mU92. 


•  Letter  to  the  aothor,  from  General  Peter.  B.  Porter. 

f  Mjr  renerable  friend  Donw  Fonda,  now  of  Albany,  says  Brant  was  an  ezod- 
Isnt  horseman,  and  remarkably  fond  of  fine  horses.  After  the  death  of  his  Nortb- 
anpton  horse  he  purchased  another  in  Albany,  to  pay  for  which  Mr.  Fooda  loaned 
Urn  th«  moiiey.    The  note  for  the  amoaot  was  promptly  met  at  maturity.— ^^MtAsr. 
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Added  to  these  unpleasant  designs,  was  an  ineident  coming 
nomewhat  nearer  to  the  poiht  of  action,  which  is  worth  recordf 
ing  as  an  illustration  both  of  history  and  character.  In  the  ac- 
count of  the  ravaging  of  Cherry  Valley,  the  reader  will  doubtless 
recollect  the  massacre  of  the  entire  family  of  Mr.  Wells,  with 
the  exception  of  John,  then  a  lad  at  school  in  Schenectady, 
But  that  lad  was  now  a  member  of  the  bar,  of  high  spirit  aiHl 
uncommon  promise.  The  tragedy  by  which  his  whole  family 
had  been  cut  off,  had  imparted  a  shade  of  melancholy  to  his 
character,  deepening  with  the  lapse  of  time,  and  descending 
wiih  him  to  the  grave.  Nineteen  years  had  elapsed  since  it  was 
enacted ;  but  there  was  a  feeling  in  the  breast  of  young  Well^ 
which  only  wanted  awakening  by  opportunity,  to  prompt  a 
strong  desire  of  avenging  the  foul  murders.  He  happened  to 
be  in  Albany  during  the  visit  of  the  Chie^  and  erroneously 
looking  upon  him  as  the  author  of  the  murders,  his  feelingf 
by  proximity  became  exceedingly  bitter  and  exasperated,  fai* 
deed,  he  could  not  restrain  his  desire  of  revenge ;  and  hastening 
to  the  tavern  at  which  Brant  had  put  up,  he  inquired  furiously 
where  he  should  find  his  enemy — declaring  that  he  would  slay 
him  on  the  spot  Of  course  his  friends  remonstrated,  and  other- 
wise opposed  his  purpose ;  but  it  was  not  without  difficulty  thai 
he  was  persuaded  to  for^o  it.  Brant,  hearing  the  disturbance, 
asked  what  caused  it ;  and  was  told  that  a  young  man,  whose 
father  had  perished  at  Cherry  Valley,  was  below,  and  threaten- 
ing to  take  his  life.  His  answer  was  brief^  and  given  with  a  r^ 
znarkably  fine  assumption  of  dignity  and  composure.  Not  a 
feature  changed— not  a  muscle  of  his  countenance  was  seen  to 
move — but,  slightly  drawing  himself  up  as  he  sat,  and  his  eyes 
glittering  for  an  instant  more  keenly,  even  than  was  their  wont, 
he  said,  calmly  and  quietly,  '<  Let  him  come  on  f  and  nothing 
more  escaped  him  on  the  subject,  until  word  was  brought  thai 
Mr.  Wells  had  left  the  house.* 

It  was  in  consequence  of  these  unpleasant  indications  thai 
Grovemor  Jay  directed  a  guard  to  accompany  him  through  the 
Mohawk  Valley  on  his  return  to  Upper  Canada.  But,  notwith- 
standing these  drawbacks  to  the  pleasure  of  his  visit  in  Albany, 
there  were  circumstances  and  incidents  contributing  to  render 

♦  Therpaiticalan  of  this  incident  have  been  deriYed  from  WiUiam  Innmt),  Ciq. 
■ow  of  Leyden,  N.  T.  who  was  at  the  hotel  at  the  time  of  ite  occuitenoe. 
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R  oKfienrise  thhn  disagreeable  on  the  whole.  He  was  hospitii- 
bly  receited  and  entertained  by  some  of  the  most  respectable 
citizens ;  and  dnrihg  that  and  a  subsequent  irisit,  viade  to  Albany 
In  1805  or  1806,  had  opportunities  of  meeting  at  the  festrre 
board  some  6f  the  veteran  officers  of  the  American  army, 
whom  he  had  met  in  the  field,  or  rather  in  the  forest  fights  of 
file  firontiers ;  on  which  occasions,  with  the  best  feelings  possi- 
ble, the  old  soldiers  "  fought  their  battles  o'er  again,"  as  oM 
ftoldfers  are  wont  to  do.  Dining  with  General  Ganseroort,  the 
Iiero  of  Fort  Stanwix,  their  conversation  turned  upon  the  memo- 
Irable  campaign  of  Sullivan,  and  the  march  of  Ganseroort 
Unth  his  tegiment  at  the  close  of  (tiat  campaign,  through  the 
Wilderness  from  Seneca  Lake  to  Port  Schuyler.  Although  Gan- 
l^voort  had  no  idea  that  Brant  was  nearer  to  him  than  Niagara, 
Brant  assured  him  that  he  was  hovering  about  him  during 
the  whole  march ;  and  was  so  near  that,  to  use  his  own  words, 
<*1  roasted  my  venison  by  the  fires  that  you  left.*^ 

He  also  inet,  -on  one  of  these  occasions,  with  the  late  General 
Philip  Van  Courtlandt,  who  had  served  in  the  New-York  line, 
And  who  wte  one  of  the  expedition  of  Sullivan  and  Clinton  to 
Chemung,  and  thenee  intothe  Seneca  country.  While  convers- 
fcg  upon  the  subject  of  the  battle  at  Newtown,  Brant  inquired — 
'^G^eneml,  while  you  were  standing  by  a  large  tree  during  that 
liattle,  how  rtear  to  your  head  did  a  bullet  come,  which  struck 
a  little  above  you  ?*  The  General  paused  for  a  moment,  and 
replied — "about  two  inches  above  my  hat."  The  Chief  then 
telated  the  circttmstan<ies.  '«<I  had  remarked  your  activity  in 
Ae  battle,"  said  he,  "  and  calling  one  of  my  best  maricnnen, 
l)ointed  you  out,  and  directed  him  to  bring  yon  down.  He  fired, 
dhd  I  saw  you  dodge  your  head  at  the  instant  I  supposed  the 
IrtiU  would  strike.  But  as  you  did  not  fell,  1  told  my  Warrior 
fhat  he  had  just  missed  ybu,  and  lodged  the  ball  in  the  tree." 

Another  incident  may  be  introduc^  in  this  Connexion,  Uius- 
trative  at  once  of  his  sagiicity,  his  strong  sense  of  jtistice.  and 
his  promptness  of  decision  and  execution.  Among  the  border 
lettlers  west  of  the  Hudson,  opposite  the  Manor  of  Livingston, 
was  an  opulent  farfner  named  Rose.  He  was  an  Irishman : 
)md  having  no  child  to  inherit  his  wealth,  had  sent  to  the  Emer* 

'  •  CenverMtioai  oT  tb«  aatKor  with  Geo.  Peter  OanieToort,  of  AllNua/y  wbe 
WM  pmeat  it  the  Jinate/ though  >  lid  at  the  tioie. 
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9!ii  Isle  for  o,  ji^hew^,  ^hom  h^  had  ^opte^  Xn  one  of  Brants 
bo^itile.  ixicursioos  upon  the  settloi^ntSi  during  the  war  of  th^ 
Revolution,  Rpse  and  his  s^phew,  with  otheirSi  were  taken  pri- 
ao^ers^  and  nai^rched  in  the  direction  of  Niagi^ra.  During  tb|^ 
journey,  Brant  took  Rose  aside  one  nioniiingy  and  adnipnished 
hini  not  to  move  fiur  away  from  himself  (Brant,)  but  at  all  time^ 
on  theur  march  to  keep  within  call.  "I  have  reason  to  believe,'* 
said  the  Chief,  '<  that  that  nephew  of  your's  is  plotting  yoi^ 
^  death.  He  is  endeavoring  to  bribe  one  of  my  Indians  to  kill 
^^you.  I  shall  ke^  an  eye  upon  them,  and  if  I  find  my  susj^t 
**  cions  true,  I  will  execute  him  on  the  spot."  The  caution  wafi 
<dt»Qrved  by  Bose,  and  no  long  time  elapsed  before  Brant  in- 
formed him  that  his  suspicions  were  well-founded.  Thie 
ipijqphew,  for  the  purpose  of  anearli^  possessioh  of  his  confiding 
ipicle's  estate,  had  agreed  upon  the  price  of  his  murdec  with  the 
ravage  who  was  to  do  the  deed.  Having  full  evidence  of  the 
feet,  the  stern  purpose  of  the  Chief  was  executed  upon  the  in- 
grate  by  his  own  hand,  and  the  life  of  the  uncle  \(^as  saved.* 

His  notions  on  the  subject  of  public  wars  were  founded,  hoi^:- 
fUBer,  upon  those  pf  i^  savage.  The  reader  has  already  seen 
that  he  was  perfisctly  nwajie  of  the  detestation  in  which  his 
liame  was  held  in  different  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  paj;* 
ticularly  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  Mohawk  and  Susquo- 
bannah  countries,  where  some  of  the  most  revolting  scene* 
^  si^viige,  Tory,  and  Indian  barbarity  werp  perpetra^  during 
the  war  of  tb^  Revolution,  in  which  he  bore  so  prominent  ^ 
part ;  and  He  always  seemed  particularly  anxious  to  justify,  by 
Kank  and  gratuitous  explanations  to  those  ^ho  received  hin;^ 
at  friends — for  he  was  too  proud  to  make  explanations  to  Jm 
fsiemies — the  course  he  had  taken  in  the  covHSietfcem^nt  an^ 
qonduot  of  that  war ;  and  his  plausible  stfi|temei\ts  and  reasoQ|- 
y(^  were  well  oalculated  to  lessen  the  horror  and  execration 
with  wjiich  the  public  hare  been  loo  prone  to  regard  the  Indiiii^ 
cfuiracter,  in  conseqnepc^  of  their  atrocities  in  war. 

The  Indians,  he  said,  engaged  ix^  tbfrt  cont'^  reluctantly,  bnit 
|pon^  necessity.  At  the  priod  of  its  comcpencement,  the  Aineri- 
cans,  he  said,  as  well  as  they,  acknowledged  the  authority  9^ 
Che  British  government,  and  were  living  under  its  protection ; 

*  CofiYeraations  oTthe  author  with  GhD«fml  Moifui  Lewii,  oTwhoM  fiunOj  earn 
I  Rom  had  poicbMed  hii  land. 
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that  none  of  the  inducements  which  led  the  colonies  to  reroH 
'  hod  any  place  with  them,  and  that  they  fought  against  the  colo- 
nies to  protect  their  wonicn  and  children,  and  to  preserve  the 
huids  which  God  had  given  to  them,  and  of  which  the  British 
authorities  threatened  to  deprive  them  unless  they  would  join 
in  their  defence ;  and  it  is  apprehended  that  stronger  or  better 
reasons  for  going  to  war  will  rarely  be  found,  even  among  civ- 
ilized nations. 

In  justification  of  the  savages'  practices  of  Indian  warfare, 
his  course  of  reasoning  was  somewhat  like  the  following : 
That  the  object  of  each  party,  when  engaged  in  war,  was  to  des-' 
troy  his  enemy,  or  to  weaken  and  intimidate  him  so  much  as 
to  force  him  into  a  reasonable  peace.  The  Indians,  he  said, 
were  destitute  of  many  of  the  mieans  and  implements  of  war 
which  the  white  people  possessed.  They  could  not  successfully 
contend  with  them  in  the  open  field,  man  to  man,  because  they 
had  no  artillery,  so  indispensable  to,  and  so  destructive  in,  a 
field  fight.  Besides,  if  they  could,  the  Indians  being  generally 
inferior  in  numerical  force  to  their  white  enemies,  would  soon 
be  subdued  by  an  equal  sacrifice  of  man  for  man ;  that  the 
Indians  had  no  forts  to  resort  to  for  protection  after  a  discomfi- 
ture in  the  field  ;  no  battering  trains  to  dislodge  the  enemy  after 
they  had  retired  to  theirs ;  and  no  depots  or  jails  for  securing 
the  prisoners  they  might  capture.  The  simple  and  necessary 
principle,  therefore,  of  Indian  warfare,  was  extermination — to 
destroy  as  many  of  the  enemy,  and  save  as  many  of  themselves, 
as  practicable ;  and  for  this  purpose,  to  resort  to  ambuscades, 
stratagems,  and  every  species  of  deception,  direct  or  indirect,  to 
effect  their  object.  Brant  justified  taking  the  lives  of  prisoners, 
but  disapproved*  the  piactice,  so  common  among  savages,  of 
torturing  them ;  and  he  always  maintained  that  he  had  himsdf 
at  difierent  times,  by  great  efforts,  saved  several,  not  only  firom 
torture,  but  death.  As  to  taking  life,  he  thought  (and  with  some 
truth,)  that  in  this  respect  there  was  but  little  practical  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  red  and  white  men ;  for  the  death  of  an  In- 
dian prisoner  was  as  certain  a  consefdence  of  his  capture,  as 
that  of  a  ^ite  man  taken  by  the  Indians.* 

*  CoBTcmtioai  of  Brint  with  OeD«ml  Peter  B.  Porter. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

Doiuefdc  relations  ofBrant — Aocoant  of  his  famiW-^Bad  character  of  his  eldest  son 
— Hisdeath  li>'  the  hand  uf  his  fatber-^Ooodolenoe  of  the  Chie&— Grief  of  tht 

.  fath«}r  at  the  eveut— Anxiety  for  the  eduration  of  nis  sons — Proposed  memoria]  to 
the  Duke  of  Portlanil  I  /otter  of  Brant  to  Colonel  Smith — Correspondence  witb 
the  Whoolock  famil v  -  Lictter  from  Brant  to  Jamea  Wheelodc— Two  of  his  sons 
sent  to  school  at  Patmouth — ^Various  letters  from  and  tothe  Wheelocks — Corres- 
pondence apoii  other  subjects — Reply  to  the  question,  whether  the  Indians  havd 
beards---Letter  irom  Bishop  Peters— Views  of  Brant  on  imprisonment  for  debt— 
Tumuli — Opinion  of  Brant  touching  their  origin — Indian  tradition  of  white  set- 
tlements ci}t  off  in  a  single  nightr—investigations  of  Samuel  Woodruff— Braot^ 
inquiries  in  Paris — The  discoveries  of  the  Northmen— ^Review  of  the  life  and 
Jeharacter  of  Brant — ^His  death. 

The  life  and  character  of  the  Mohawk  Chief  in  his  domes- 
tic relations,  remain  to  be  considered.  These  haye  never  been 
accurately  illustrated  or  understood ;  or  rather,  they  have  been 
greatly  misrepresented  and  misunderstood,  from  the  circum 
stance  of  a  severe  family  affliction,  the  particulars  of  which  have 
never  been  truly  set  before  the  public.  Those  even  partially 
acquainted  with  the  domestic  history  of  Brant  will  readily  per- 
ceive that  reference  is  here  made  to  the  death  of  one  of  his  sons 
by  his  own  hands.  Several  accounts  of  this  unfortunate  trans* 
action  have  been  published  by  travellers,  missionaries,  and 
others ,  but  most  of  them  darkly  shaded,  and  r^ecting  in  a 
greater  or  less  degree  upon  the  father.  In  the  preparation  of 
material  for  the  present  work,  great  efforts  have  been  made  to 
arrive  at  the  truth  in  regard  to  this  painful  incident 

Captain  Brant,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  thrice  married.  By 
his  first  wife,  the  daughter  of  an  Oneida  Chief,  he  had  two 
children,  Isaac  and  Christiana.  His  great  solicitude  for  the 
well  bringing  up  of  those  children  has  been  noted  in  the  early 
history  of  his  life.  By  his  second  wife,  the  sister  of  his  first,  be 
had  no  children.  By  his  third  he  had  seven,*  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Joseph,  was  bom  in  1783. 

Isa£K;,  the  eldest  of  the  children,  was  partly  educated  at  a 
school  in  the  Valley  of  Ihe  Mohawk,  and  his  education  was 
completed  at  Niagara.  His  disposition,  bad,  from  his  youth, 
giew  w<»9e  as  he  increased  in  years,  and  was  not  improved  by 

*  Joseph,  Jacob,  John,  Margaret,  Catharme,  Maiy,  and  Eliiabeth,  (the  ] 
Mn.Kerr>    Jfm^hkm^vdUmf^m4mL 
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his  associations  at  the  military  post  of  Niagara,  after  the  war  of 
the  RevolutioD.  Many  of  the  officers  on  that  station  were  free, 
sometimes  to  excess,  in  their  liyiog }  wad  in  the  progress  of  his 
intercourse  with  them  he  became  addicted  to  strong  drink. 
When  in  his  cups,  he  was  always  quarrelsome,  eren  toward  his 
parsnt»--^Fgetting  the  lymor  due  from  a  son  to  a  fiither,  and 
pftCticularly  disrespectful  to  hk  step-mother.  As  the  younger 
Ausiily  giew  up,  he  became  jealous  of  tfiem,  ims^ning  that 
they  received  a  lai^r  share  of  parental  favor  than  his  sister 
and  himself.  Nothing  could  have  been  more  groundless  than 
were  his  suspicioos,  since  from  the  concurrent  tsstimony  of  the 
survivors  of  the  &mily,  and  the  aged  contemporaries  of  the  old 
'  Chief  yet  living  at  Grand  River,  no  par^it  was  ever  more  scru- 
ptdons  in  the  impartial  bestowment  of  his  aflbctmi  among'  all 
bis  children  than  Captain  Brant  As  an  evidence  of  this  fac^ 
it  may  be  mentioned,  that  when  in  England,  in  1786,  he  sat  fe 
his  likeness  in  minutture,  which  he  transnntled  in  a  goldea 
loeket  to  Christiana,  the  taster  of  Isaac.  Isaac  himself  moreov^, 
notwithstanding  his  untoward  conduct,  received  the  most  indu- 
bitable evidence  of  parental  aflfeccbn.  With  a  view  of  keepings 
him  more  immediately  under  his  own  eye,  and  if  possible  reclaim- 
ii^  him,  his  f«th^  had  caused  him  to  be  married  to  a  beautiful 
girl,  the  daughter  of  a  chief  of  the  Turtle  tribe,  and  installed  hmi 
in  the  capacity  of  his  own  secretary/  But  all  to  no  purpose. 
The  demon  of  jealousy  had  gained  possession  of  his  bosom ; 
B&id  during  his  drunken  frolics,  among  his  Indian  associates,  be 
ofi^i  threatened  to  take  the  life  of  his  father.  8tSth  he  was 
tBeated  with  kindness,  and  his  step-moCh^  invaiiaUy  kept  silent 
dniing  his  paroxysms  of  insult  and  abuse. 

His  career,  however,  in  addition  to  his  intemperance,  without 
the  circle  of  his  own  family,  was  marked  by  outrage  and  blood. 
On  one  occasion,  loi^r  before  the  catastrophe  &tal  to  himsri^ 
soon  to  be  recorded,  he  grievously  assaulted  a  young  man,  wfaa. 
was  riding  on  horseback  on  the  King^  M^vway— killed  the 
horse,  and  sadly  maimed  the  young  man  himsrifl  His  Aether 
was  obliged  to  pay  a  large  sum  ot  mMey  by  way  (tf  compensa* 
tion  fer  the  outniga 

Sidbssqueotly  to  this  brutal  aflUr,  asid  not  long  tefiMre  ihs* 


*  Bi8.  notea  rf  con? emtigi  <n^ifcBws^^^rg^^ai< ' 
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tmkfak  mcideoi  mtti  bia  fMier  aooa  to  be  iKited^  be  killad 
awhite  loua  aft  tfie  Mabawk  (Gcand  River)  villagSi  ootrigbty 
and  m  oeld  bkxxL  The  naaie  cf  bis  victim  was  Lovell,  a  ba»- 
ainiHialaer  by  tmie.  He  was  busily  eagaged  in  his  sbcip  i^ 
-work,  when  baac  Brant  entexed,  and  said-— '<  JLawelli  I.am  goinf 
lo  kill  you.''  The  oaaa,  suppoi^ig  him  to  be  jesting^  at  £nt 
kughed  at  the  threat;  obA  then  romarked— <'  Why  should  y<Ni 
'<kiU  me?  I  have  never  injured  you,  neither  luive  we  ever 
^quMTieUed.*  The savi^  then  deliberately  dnew  a  {ustol  aod 
flhothhn. 

But  his  secklesa  and  cmel  career  was  soon  arrested,  by  adeath 
wound,  reoeived,  under  the  highest  d^;ree  of  pcovocation,  at  the 
hand  of  bis  Manes.  The  circumstances  were  tihese :  At  the  time 
of  tfaeoccurieneedierewas  an  assemblage  of  the  Six  Nations  at 
Burlington  Heights,  near  to  the  residence  of  GoloQel  Beasl^,  fi:)r 
the  purpose  of  receiving  the  annual  bo\inty  of  the  govemmenti 
consisting  of  presents  of  clothing  and  other  articks*  Chi  thiso(^ 
cesiea  IcMacy  wilh  some  of  his  young  Indian  coBC^nions,  agaiaa 
diank  to  intoxioation,  and  renewed  his  threats  against  the  life  of 
bis  lather,  declaring  his  iatention  to  kill  him  that  night  The 
Chief  bad  that  evening  taken  tea  with  Colonel  and  Mia.  Beat- 
ley,  (who  then  lived  near  the  margin  of  Burlington  Bay,)  and 
afterward  walked  up  to  a  small  inn  upon  the  hill,  at  a  short  db- 
tance  from  the  Colonel's  residence,  to  lodge  fi>r  the  night  Isaae 
Irilowed  his  fiither  to  the  inn,  entered  an  adjcinuig  room,  axid 
began  abusing  him  to  the  people  about,  in  language  perfectly 
audible  to  his  paient,  the  two  apartments  being  divided  only  by 
a  board  partition.  Becoming  quite  violent  in  bis  conduct,  hil 
ftlher  entered  his  son's  apartment,  but  had  no  sooner  done  so, 
Hmu  the  latter  ^rang  toward  him  for  the  parpose  <tf  assault-^ 
armed,  as  it  was  asserted  by  some,  though  the  fact  was  denied 
by  others,  with  a  sharp-pointed  knife.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the 
Caaitain  was  badly  wounded  by  a  cut  acvoss*  the  baek  of  his 
tiand.  Young  Brant  had  been  seized  around  the  waist  by  some 
of  the  Indians,  at  the  instant  he  was  leaping  upon  his  father; 
while  the  lattier,  irritated  by  the  wound,  had  also  been  seized  m 
like  manner  by  some  white  men,  to  prevent  farther  injury.  The 
affiay  was  the  work  of  an  instant,  during  which  Captain  9rant 
had  drawn  a  large  dirk,  which  he  always  carried  upon  his 
thigh,  and  with  which  ha  stnudc  at  his  mm.    In  (be  deseent  ot 
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tfie  blow,  the  point  of  the  dirk  fell  upon  the  head  of  baac,  and, 
tatting  through  his  hat,  inflicted  a  wound  which  would  havt 
be^i  more  severe  had  the  position  of  the  parties  been  that  ot 
doser  proximity.  The  wound  was  by  no  means  considered  dan- 
gerous at  the  time  it  was  inflicted,  although,  from  excitement  and 
intoxication,  it  bled  profusely^  But  such  were  the  rage  and 
tioleuce  of  the  young  man,  that  he  resisted  all  attempts  to  dress 
the  wound — tearing  ofi*  the  bandages  as  fast  as  (hey  could  be 
applied,  until,  ultimately,  they  were  compelled  to  bind  him  fiist 
for  the  return  of  sobriety.  He  then  allowed  his  head  to  be 
dressed  properly ;  but  the  next  day  he  resumed  his  drinking, 
and  tearing  the  dressings  from  his  wound,  caused  it  of  course 
to  bleed  afresh.  His  perverse  conduct  continued  several  days  ; 
a  severe  fever  of  the  brain  ensued,  and  the  result  was  a  speedy 
termination  of  his  life.* 

This  painful  transaction  took  place  in. the  year  1795.  The 
afflicted  father  immediately  surrendered  himself  to  the  civil  an* 
thorities,  and  resigned  the  commission  which  he  yet' retained  in 
the  British  service,  and  upon  which  he  drew  half  pay.  Lord 
Dorchester,  however,  would  not  accept  the  resignation  ;  and  the 
death  of  Isaac  was  universally  regarded  as  in  the  main  acciden* 
tal,  and  in  any  aspect  of  the  case  justifiable  homicidct  The 
Chief  called  a  council  of  his  elderly  sachems  and  warriors  on 
the  occasion,  to  whom,  when  assembled,  he  related  the  circum- 
stances of  the  melcmcholy  catastrophe.  After  great  delibera- 
tion— ^for  the  Indians  never  decide  hastily  upon  questions  iji 
moment — the  council  delivered  an  opinion  nearly  in  the  follow- 
ing words : — 

<< Brother:  We  have  heard  and  considered  your  case. 
We  8ynq>athise  with  you.    Ton  are  bereaved  of  a  beloved  son. 

•  Soch  were  the  real  ftcti  of  thb  unhappy  affair,  aa  collected,  recently,  for  6ie  oaa 
ef  the  author,  from  thA  atateroenta  of  the  wkncaaea  of  the  traaaaction,  and  the  aviw 
nfing  oontenporariea  of  Captain  Brant  Ail^  yet  Dr.  Morae  and  Dr.  Belknap^ 
who  in  the  year  following  the  event  were  aent  forth  by  the  Board  of  Commiaaionen 
of  the  aociety  eatablished  in  Scotland  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  Knowledge^ 
to  visit  the  Oneida  and  Mohek nnoh,  or  Stockbridge  Indiana, .  recorded  the  incident  m. 
their  report  aa  a  marder  i-^^'Laat  Smmner,  Joaeph  Brant,  a  Mehawk  Chki^  and  a 
"captain  in  the  Britiah  aanrifee^  formerly  one  of  Doctor  Wheelock*a  achdara^  mah> 
**dered  hia  own  aon,*who  was,  indeed,  a  had  fellow,  and  had  attempted  the  life  of 
•Uaikther.'' 

t  Bioiae  and  Belkaap'a  Report  to  Um  Scara  Society, 
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But  that  son  raised  his  parricidal  hand  against  the  khukst  of 
fiithers.  His  death  was  occasioned  by  his  own  crime.  With 
one  voice  we  acquit  you  of  all  blame.  We  tender  you  out 
hearty  condolence.  And  may  the  Great  Spirit  above,  bestow 
ui)on  y<Hi  ccmsolation  and  comfort  under  your  affliction."* 

But  the  affliction  was  a  very  severe  one  to  the  old  Chief,  not^ 
withstanding  the  condolence  of  his  people,  the  convictions  of 
Iiis  own  conscience  that  he  had  not  done  intentional  wrong,  and 
the  acquittal  of  all.  Doctor  Allen,  President  of  Bowdoin  Col-  , 
lege,  has  stated,  upon  the  authority  of  J6seph  Brant,  jun.,  that 
as  his  father  lay  upon  his  bed  and  looked  at  the  dirk  with  which 
the  wound  was  inflicted,  and  which  hung  up  in  his  room,  he 
was  accustomed  to  cry  in  the  sorrow  of  his  heart.t 

Taking  all  the  circujfnstances  of  this  trying  event  into  con- 
sideration, notwithstanding  the  unfavorable  impressions,  arising 
from  prejudice  and  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  facts,  that 
may  have  prevailed,  no  just  conclusion  can  be  drawn  to  the  dis- 
advantage of  the  Chief  as  a  parent.  While,  on  the  other  hand, 
all  the  evidence  that  can  be  obtained,  goes  to  establish  the  fact 
tiiat  both  in  husband  and  father,  his  own  family  circle  was 
most  happy.  Certainly  nothing  could  have  been  stronger  than 
his  desire  for  the  education  and  moral  culmre  of  his  children. 
Knowing  his  solicitude  upon  this  subject,  and  appreciating  the 
disadvantages  of  his  position  in  that  respect,  several  gentlemen, 
in  the  year  1800,  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  an  appeal 
to  the  parent  govemitient  for  the  education  of  his  sons  at  the 
expense  of  the  crown.    A  memorial  for  that  object,  addressed 

^  The  account  of  this  proceeding  I  received  from  the  S«>cretary  of  the  Upper  Pro- 
vince, at  Newark,  while  at  Jiia  ofKce  to  obtain  the  copy  of  an  Indian  deed.** — JVW* 
dy  Samuel  Woodruff. 

t  Allen's  Biographical  Dictionary.  Isaac  Brant  led  a  widow  and  two  childreii.  ^ 
Judge  WoodrufT,  in  his  notes,  says^ — "  Tho  widow  and  two  lovely  children  which 
he  lefl,  I  saw  in  Brant's  family."  The  eldest  of  these  "  lovely  children,"  was  Isaac, 
to  whom  hi^  grandfather,  the  old  Chief,  leA  a  just  proportion  of  hia  real  estate.  He 
also  devised  an  equal  proportion  of  his  real  estate  to  his  eldest  daughter,  Christiana. 
The  younger  Isaac,  however,  grew  up  with  the  same  disposition,  and  walked  in  th« 
footsteps  of  his  father.  He  was  nevertheless  a  brave  fdlow  in  the  iicid,  and  exhibit* 
ed  his  prowess  during  the  lale  war  between  the  United  Slates  and  Great  Britaiiit 
1812— IS.  He  was  afterward  killed  m  a  drunken  froKc,  at  Drantford,  by  a  blow 
with  a  gun-barrel,  inflicted,  as  was  supposed,  by  a  white  roan.  But  so  bad  had  bHP 
character  become,  thathis'poor  mother,  then  living,  seemed  rather  relieved  than  other- 
wise by  the  occurrence^  being  in  constant  fear  that  he  would  commit  some  dreadful 
•ot  which  would  bring  Ua  t6  as  igtwoiiakNM  Mid. 
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to  tiM  Diik»  ^  IVNBOaiid^  was  dffawit  up  bf  oM  o£  1»  fi^^ 

Ihe  Upper  Camuolwi  admrniftitttUHi,  «id  aobmitted  ftir  his  cao^ 

•ideratkMi.    la  this  document  a  fl^FCMi^  case  was  madei  mAag 

fima  the  pecaliar  senricea  vrkieh  the  Qsptain  bad  rendeied  to 

the  Crown,  and  the  policy  of  having  hiasoBA  educated  in  soiuid 

pffinciples  of  loyalty.    But  the  Chief  peremptorily  dectined 

aaakittg  such  an  overture.    The  following  ia  an  ecdract  firoai 

^  letter  aniiouncing  his  determination  >-^ 

f 
Captain  Brant  to  Colonel  Smith. 

"<  Orand  River^  September  20, 1800. 
^  Dear  Sir, 

^I  have  very  seriously  considered  the  petition  fo  his  Oraoa 
the  Duke  of  Portland,  for  die  education  of  Hoy  sons,  which  your 
iHendship  for  me  prompted  you  to  advise  me  to  make,  and  moal 
acknowledge  the  particular  satisfaction  I  feel  at  this  fiiilhev 
instance  of  your  incliuation  to  serve  me  with  your  friendlj 
advice.  I  am  confident  it  must  have  been  suggested  to  yowr 
mind  fh>m  the  most  friendly  motives,  of  whidh  I  have  had 
sufficient  prools  sinoe  our  acquaintance.  But  I  am  sorry  I  ca»? 
not  altogether  comply  wUi  your  opinion  on  this  point ;  fba, 
considering  die  many  oppositions  I  have  met  with  since  the 
QSlnblishment  of  the  government  of  thif  piovince,  in  obtainin|f 
\i^at  I  only  considered  as  our  rights,  wad  which  indeed  seema 
]pet  to  be  in  some  measure  undetenniaed,  I  oobik^  flatty  my*< 
self  with  any  prospect  of  succeeding  in  asking  such  a  particu- 
lar fiivor.  I  Ihere^re  decline,  purely  from  the  apprehenstooa 
of  having  my  feelings  farther  hurt  by  a  refusal.  Notwithstand- 
ing, I  think  such  a  thii^  being  granted  would  be  extremely 
for  the  good  of  my  family,  and  give  me  heartfelt  satisfacti(ni| 
could  it  be  obtained  for  me  by  my  friends,  without  my  running; 
the  risk  of  meeting  with  farther  rebuffe-" 

The  Chieihiin's  papers  aflbrd  evidence  thai  an  oooasicMud 
oorrespondenee  must  have  been  maintained  between  Captain 
Brant  and  the  ftimily  of  his  old  preceptor,  President  Wheeloci^ 
for  many  years.  The  venerable  founder  of  Moor's  Charity 
Sdiool,  and  mbsequentiy  of  Dartmoulh  College,  had  slept  with 
his  fathers,  befbre  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary  wor,  being  suc- 
ceeded in  the  presidentship  of  the  college  by  his  eldest  son^ 
John  Wheelock,  Esq.,  who  waft  secalled  firoffi  aetiVB  aanrioe  ia 
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4he  army, Id  Bscmmft  the  cboitie^of  tbatsMuyb.  Jsims  Wtiedodr, 
another  son,  had  residod  neAr  die  Chietf  m  Upper  Canada,  after  the 
concliieion  of  die  fodian  wars,  and  there  was  a  renewal  of  an^ 
cient  aoquaintonce  and  friendship.  During  this  period,  Mr. 
Wheelock  had  proposed  taking  chai^  of  the  etde^  surviving 
son,  Joseph ;  and  having  relinquished  the  project  of  applying  to 
the  government  for  assistance  in  the  premises,  the  Captain  once 
ttiore  turned  his  attention  to  the  land  in  which,  and  the  friends 
with  whom,  forty  years  before,  lie  had  acquired  the  rudiments 
of  his  in[q)erfect  education .  With  this  view  a  correspondence  was 
opened  with  James  Wheelock,  and  his  brother,  the  president, 
Which  was  attended  by  the  desired  tesults.  .Extracts  from  this 
correspondence  will  not  be  found  uninteresting,  affording,  ils 
they  will,  further  and  very  gratifying  illustrations  of  the  Otdel- 
tain's  domestic  character :~ 

Captain  Brant  to  Jaiies  Wheelock,  Eao* 

<'  Niagara  3d  CkUAer,  1800. 
*  Dear  Sill, 
^  Although  it  is  long  since  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
or  corresponding  with  yon,  ^ill  I  have  not  forgot  there  is  such 
a  person  in  being,  and  now  embrace  the  kind  offer  you  once 
made  me,  in  offering  to  take  charge  of  my  son  Joseph,  whom  I 
certainly  should  at  that  time  have  sent  out,  had  it  not  been  that 
there  was  apparently  a  jealousy  subsisting  between  the  British 
and  Americans ;  however,  I  hope  it  is  not  yet  too  late.  1  send 
both  my  sons,  Joseph  and  Jacob,  who,  I  doubt  not,  will  be  par- 
ticularly attended  to  by  my  friends.  I  could  wish  them  to  be 
studiously  attended  to,  not  only  as  to  their  education,  but  like- 
wise as  to  their  morals  in  particular ;  tiiis  no  doubt  is  needless . 
mentioning,  as  I  know  of  6ld,  and  from  personal  experience  at 
youi  semuiary,  that  these  tilings  are  paid  strict  attention  to. 
liCt  my  sons  be  at  XK^hat  9chools  soever,  your  overseeing  them 
will  be  highly  flattering  to  me.  I  should  by  this  opportunity 
have  wrote  ^r.  Johh  Wheelock  on  the  same  subject,  but  a 
hurry  of  business  at  this  time  prevents  me.  I  shall  hereafter 
lake  the  first  opportunity  of  dropping  him  a  few  lines ;  untO 
when,  please  make  my  best  respects  to  him,  and  I  earnestly  so 
licit  his  friendship  and  attention  to  iiiy  boys,  whi(ch  be  assured 
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oC,  I  shall  ewer  gratalully  acknowledge.    I  am,  dear  Siri  wuh* 
ing  you  aud  your  &mily  health  and  haf^ness, 

<<  Your  friend  and  well  wisher^ 
^' Jos.  Brant. 
"JMr.  James  Wheeloek." 

The  lads  were  sent  to  Dartmouth  m  charge  of  Colonel  Ben- 
jamin Sumner,  of  Claremont,  (N.  H.)  a  gentleman  who  had  re- 
sided Meen  months  among  the  Canadian  Indians.  Colond 
Sumner  gave  Dr.  Wheelock  a  very  gratifying  account  of  the 
surprising  pn^^ress  the  Mohawks  had  made  in  the  art  of  hus- 
bandry, and  the  conveniences  df  living,  in  consequence  of  tlie 
influence  exercised  over  them  by  Captain  Brant.  He  also  re- 
peated to  the  Doctor  the  anxious  charge  which  he  had  received 
from  the  Chie^  that  his  sons  should  be  educated  not  only  in 
letters,  but  in  piety  aud  virtue.*  The  lads  arrived  at  Hanover 
safely,  were  well  received  by  President  Wheelock  and  his 
brother  James,  and  domesticated  in  the  family  of  the  latter. 
Both  the  President  and  James  Wheelock  wrote  to  the  Captain 
on  the  3d  of  November,  announcing  the  fact,  and  informing 
him  of  the  arrangements  that  had  been  made.  These  were 
highly  satisfactory  to  the  parent,  as  will  appear  from  the  sub- 
joined letters  :-^ 

Captain  Brant  to  President  John  Wheelock. 

I  «  Grand  River,  Feb^  9,  180L 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  have  received  your  favor  of  the  3d  of  November  last  1 
have  delayed  answering  it  until  the  return  of  Captain  Brigham. 

^  1  receive  an  inexpressible  satisfaction  in  hearing  from  yon, 
that  you  have  taken  my  sons  under  your  protection,  and  also  to 
find  that  you  yet  retain  a  strong  remembrance  of  our  ancient 
friendship.  For  my  part,  nothing  can  ever  efface  from  my 
memory  the  persevering  attention  your  revered  fiither  paid  to  my 
education,  when  I  was  in  the  place  lAy  sons  now  are.  Though  I 
was  an  unprofitable  pupil  in  some  respects,  yet  my  worldly  affairs 
have  been  much  benefitted  by  the  instruction  I  there  received.  I 
hope  my  children  may  reap  greater  advantages  under  your  care, 
both  with  respect  to  their  future  as  well  as  their  worldly  welfiupe 

•  M'Clnn'sIifi^of  Wbeelodu 
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^  Their  situatiou  aft  your  brothei^s  meets  my  highest  approba 
tioQ«  Your  ^jdness,  in  having  provided  for  them  out  of  the 
funds,  far  exceeds  my  expectations,  and  merits  my  warmest 
thanks.  The  reason  that  induced  me  to  send  them,  to  be  in- 
structed under  your  care,  is  the  assurance  I  had  that  their 
morab  and  education  would  be  there  more  strictly  attended  to 
than  at  any  other  place  I  know  of. 

<<  I  am  much  pleased  at  the  kindness  you  show  in  pressing 
them  to  be  familiar  at  your  house.  I  beg  you  will  be  constant 
in  exhorting  them  to  conduct  themselves  with  propriety.  The 
character  you  give  me  of  the  worthy  gentleman,  their  preceptor, 
is  extremely  pleasing.  From  the  whole,  I  feel  perfectly  easy 
with  respect  to  their  situation,  and  the  care  taken  of  their  edu- 
cation, and  am  fully  convinced  that  all  now  depends  on  their 
own  exertions.  The  steady  friendship  you  do  me  the  honor  to 
assure  me  of,  is  what,  from  numberless  obligations,  I  doubly 
owe  your  family  on  my  part ;  and  I  beg  leave  to  assure  you, 
that  until  death,  I  remain  your  sincere  friend. 

'^  Should  there  be  any  thing  you  might  wish  from  these  parts, 
cariosities  or  the  like,  I  shall  be  happy  to  send  them  to  you. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  am 

"  Your  very  humble  servt. 

'  Jos.  Brant. 

"lfo».  John  WheelockJ" 

From  same,  to  James  Wheelogk,  Esq. 

«  Grand  River,  Feb.  9, 1801. 
"Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  now  some  time  since  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiving 
your  kind  letter  of  the  3d  of  November,  1800.  It  gives  me  un- 
speakable satisfaction  to  find  that  my  bojrs  are  with  you,  as  I  am 
fiilly  confident  diey  could  not  have  a  better  or  more  agreeable 
situation.  I  am  assured,  from  the  known  reputation  of  the 
President,  that  if  they  do  not  make  a  progi^ess  in  their  studies,  it 
will  be  owing  to  themselves.  I  therefore  hope  you  will  shew 
me  the  kindness  to  make  free,  and  be  particular  in  exhorting 
them  to  exert  themselves,  and  to  behave  in  a  becoming  manner. 

"  I  am  happy  to  find  you  yet  retain  the  same  sentiments  of 
friendship  for  me  that  you  have  ever  testified.  I  was  apprehen- 
sive  the  manner  in  which  I  disappointed  you  respecting  my  soii| 
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occasion  of  it  then  \ims,  the  too  gtMt  jee^aotf  AamA  bjr  out 
gfovemment  here. 

<< lyet  add,  theit  T  dhouM  irMi  them  to Ibe  teamed  that  it  is 
their  duty  to  be  subject  to  the  custoois  of  the  pl«ee  they  ere  in, 
i^en  with  respect  to  dress,  and  the  cut^ng  of  tiieir  imr. 

<<  The  reason  I  did  not  answer  you  sooner,  is  that  I  hinre  ex- 
pected Captain  Brigham  back  this  way,  anfl  thought  him  the 
safest  opportunity  to  send  by.    Any  thing  you  might  want  from 
this  quarter,  I  should  be  happy  to  assist  you  in. 
•*  Dear  Sir,  I  am, 

**  With  respect  and  esteem, 

"  Your  friend  and  hnmbie  aemraift. 

"Jos.  AftAKT. 

^  James  Wkeeloek,  Esq.^ 

Iaves  Wheblock  to  Captain  Brant. 

^  HanuH^  May  1,  1801. 
"VEaf  Dear  Sm, 

•*  Irecerved  your  polite  and  very  agreeaWe  letter  of  Febrnaiy 
9th  some  dajrs  ago,  for  which  please  to  accept  my  sincere  and 
cordial  thanks. 

^  1  am  very  happy  in  again  gratifying  your  parental  feelings, 
with  the  information  that  your  very  worthy  sons  conduct  them- 
selves still  in  a  most  agreeable  manner ;  are  quite  attentive  to 
their  school,  and  make,  I  believe,  very  laudable  progress  in  learn 
ing.  By  their  amiable  dispositions  and  manly  behavior  they 
are  continually  growing  in  our  esteem ;  and  I  sincerely  hope 
mnd  trust  that  i/our  and  our  expectations  concerning  their  ftiture 
iisefulness^and  respectability  in  life,  will  be  highly  gratified. 
Tou  may  depend  on  my  friendly  freedom  in  advising  and  eat- 
horting  them  whenever  1  may  see  occasion.  But,  Sir,  (without 
flattery,)  such  occasions  will  be  very  rare. 

"What  has  become  of  my  old  friend,  Mr.  Hielps?  I  want 
to  hear  from  him ;  but  I  have  written  aw  often  without  retcmi, 
that  I  have  done.  Please  when  you  see  him  to  remember  and 
mention  me  to  him  with  cordial  affection,  and  n^k  him  to  think 
of  our  former  friendly  days. 

« I  wish  we  could  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  youtiere--per- 
tiaps,  some  time  or  other,  we  mtay  be  indulged^n  this  wiish.  Pleote 
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to  remember  me,  with  Mrs.  Wbeelock,  affectionately  to  3roiir  lady, 
and  believe  that  I  ccmUnue  to  be,  with  attachment  and  respeot^ 
very  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  sincere  iriend, 

^  And  humble  servant, 

"  Jas.  Wheelock. 
^  Captain  Joseph  BrcuUJ* 

President  Wheelock  to  Captain  Brant. 

^  Dartmouth  College^  May  6, 1801. 
«  Dear  Sir, 
"  Though  I  have  but  a  moment  now  allowed  me  to  write,  yet 
I  cannot  omit  embracing  it  to  express  my  thanks  for  your  kind 
fevor  of  February  9th  ult. 

<<  I  rejoice  to  hear  of  your  good  health ;  and  great  also  is  my 
happiness  to  be  able  to  inform  you  of  the  regular  conduct,  and 
steady  application,  and  laudable  improvements  of  your  dear  sons 
with  me.  I  will  do  all  I  can  for  Uieir  good,  and  future  useful- 
ness ;  and  may  God  grant  that  they  shall  be,  and  long  continue, 
great  sources  of  comfort  and  assistance  to  you  in  the  sublime 
business  of  enlightening  and  meliorating  your  nations.  I  will 
write  longer  when  I  may  have  a  good  opportunity,  and  can 
now  only  ask  the  favor  that  you  will  accept  this  as  a  token  of 
my  cordial  respect,  and  perfect  friendship ;  I  am, 

"  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  most  ob'dt  serv't, 
"  John  Wheelock. 
«  Capt.  J.  Brant,  ^c.  ^cJ" 

Captain  Brant  to  President  Wheelock. 

"  Bnfalo  Creek,  My  23, 1801. 
<<  Dear  Sir, 
<<  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  hear  that  my  sons  have  so 
conducted  themselves  as  to  merit  your  appiobation.  The  hope 
you  form  of  them,  b  pleasing  beyond  expression. .  When  my 
sons  went  away,  I  promised  they  should  remain  only  one  year*; 
but  as  they  seem  to  make  prepress,  I  hope  you  will  begm  by 
times  to  convince  them  it  is  their  interest  to  remain  another 
winter,  and  exert  themselves  in  their  studies.    I  mtend  going 
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t^iEbglandthis  FkU,  wdahoald  I  retiuiiatt&bl.tte.  Spring 
will  see  dnemi  and  tbsy  might  tbea  ooine  qu(  oq  a  visit  hoa^ 

<<  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 

«  Your  friend  sincerely, 

^^  Jos.  Brant. 

The  same  to  James  Wheelock,  Esq. 

«  fiw/a/o  Gr^c*,  .fe/y  23, 1801. 
"  Very  Dear  Sir, 
<<>  Your  kind  lett»  gives  me  an  eoetreme  pleasure  to  find  that 
you  and  family  are  well,  and  that  my  sons  grow  in  your  esteem. 
I  hope  sincerely  they  may  continue  to  behave  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  deserve  a  coutmuaoee  of  it.  I  have  not  seen  Mr..  Phelps 
since  I  received  your  favor,  but  expect.  I  shortly  Aell,  and  I 
viU  then  mention  what  you  desire.  We  are  likdy  to  succeed 
m  getting  him  ordamed  for  a  minister. 

^  It  is  a  long  time  sinoe  I  sent  any  pocket  money  to  the  boys. 
I  siiall  in  a  few  days  send  by  Mr.  Gideon  Tiffany,  a  note  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  N.  Y.  C.  I  would  do  it  sooner,  but  have  not 
bad  the  opportunity  of  conveyance.  My  best  respects  to  Mrs. 
Wheslock  and  family. 

<<1  am,  Dear  Sir,  sincerely, 
<<  Your  friend  and 

<<  Humble  servant, 

"  Jos.  BHANT. 

^  P.  &.  I  send  a  letter  of  Captain  Elliott's  son,  their  cousin,  who 
is  much  younger  tfian  they;  to  shew  them  how  he  improves.* 
^  James  Whedock,  Esq,"" 

James  Wheelock  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Marcellus,  Sept.  19th,  1801. 
"  Very  Dear  and  Respected  Sir, 
<<  I  am  almost  overjoyed  at  meeting  your  worthy  son,  Joseph, 
this  morning,  on  his  way  homeward.    By  him  I  have  only  a 
'moment  to  write  to  express  my  respect  fbr  you,  and  my  attach- 
ment and  regard  for  your  dear  and  promising  sons.    They  have 

*  The  Daine  of  CapUin  Elliott  has  repeatedly  occurred  before,  in  connezioa  with. 
Uie  British-Indian  affairs  at  Detroit  and  the  Miamis.  Captain  Brant,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  Sir  John  Johnson,  complained  that  Elliott  was  diamisaed'fKNn  the  pablie 
Mmoei  fdr  some  raaaoft  Bol  stated^  and  wH^vt  triid. 
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been  so  long  in  my  feniily,  that  to  see  Joseph  seems  like  meef^ 
mg  one  of  my  own  children  ;  indeed  they  are  both,  by  their 
pleasing  condact,  whioh  has  been  miiform,  highly  esteemed  by 
all  their  acquaintance  with  us.  I  sincerely  hope  that  your  ex*- 
pectations  concerning  them  will  be  answered^and  that  they  will 
both  be  good,  useful,  and  honorable  in  the  world. 

'<  It  is  some  weeks  since  I  left  home.  I  want  much  to  see 
you,  and  Joseph  mentions  that  by  a  letter  from  3rou  since  I  left 
home,  we  may  expect  that  pleasure  next  Spring,  on  your  return 
from  your  intended  European  tour.  I  hope  we  shall  not  be 
disappointed.  I  wish  I  could  have  the  pleasure  of  my  frienft 
Joseph's  company  on  my  return  home,  as  I  have  mentioned  C6 
him.  May  every  blessing  and  happiness  constantly  attend  yoii 
and  yours,  is  the  sincere  wish  of, 

"  Dear  Sir,  your  very 

'  Sincere  friend,  and 
"  Humble  servant, 

"  Jas.  Whbelocr. 
«  Capt.  Joseph  BratUP 

Captain  Brant  to  Mr.  Whbelock. 

«  Grand  River,  22d  Oct.  1801. 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  received  your  kind  l^er  favored  by  my  son  Joseph,  and 
am  extremely  happy  to  find  they  both  give  such  great  satisfac- 
tion to  their  friends,  of  their  good  conduct,  as  well  as  to  me.    t 
cannot  express  myself  the  great  pleasure  you  give  me  by  the 
great  attention  to  my  children.    I  would  really  wish  you  to  take 
Sie  opportunity  to  continue  them,  as  your  own  children^and 
give  them  every  good  advice,  so  they  may  be  useful  and  honora- 
ble in  the  world.    As  for  my  European  route,  it  i^  uncertain. 
"  I  remain.  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  sincere  friend, 

**  And  very  humble  serv% 
**  Jos.  Brant. 
^Jas.  Wheelock,  EsqP 

Unfortunately,  while  thus  happily  situated,  pursuing  then 
stucfies  with  cUligence,  and  so  demeaning  themselves  toward 
their  friends  as  to  win  golden  opinions  from  all,  some  dlflknlty 
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arose  between  the  brothers  themselves,  which  produced  a  sepa- 
ration ;  Joseph,  the  eldest,  leaving  the  school  and  returning  home. 
Jacob  followed  in  the  course  of  the  Spring,  on  a  visit  only,  return- 
ing to  theschool  again  in  the  Autumn.  Two  or  three  lettersmore 
will  close  all  that  cw  be  found  of  this  interesting  correspondence. 

Captain  Brant  to  Mr.  James  Wheelock. 

"  Grand  River,  March  20,  1802- 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  received  your  favor  of  the  25th  January,  and  I  am  sorry 
to  learn  by  it  that  your  friendly  arguments  had  not  the  desired 
eiSect  of  dissuading  Joseph  from  his  determination  of  coming 
this  way.  I  regret  very  much  his  leaving,  so  unreasonably,  the 
advantageous  situation  he  was  in,  for  improvement ;  for  I  am 
fiilly  confident  he  could  not  have  been  in  a  better  place,  and  I 
shall  ever  remain  thankful  for  your  kind  attention  and  that  of 
the  President,  although  the  imprudence  of  youth  has  rendered 
it  ineffectual.  At  the  same  time  I  must  assure  you  that  Joseph 
has  a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  civilities  he  received  from 
3^u  and  family,  and  acknowledges  to  have  been  as  happy  and 
comfortable  as  he  could  wish  to  be ;  and  perfectly  at  home  in 
your  house. 

<<  After  the  great  care  and  attention  the  worthy  President  has 
been  pleased  to  show  to  my  sons,  it  doubly  grieves  me  that  any 
part  of  their  conduct  should  have'  the  least  appearance  of  ne- 
glect, or  disrespect  to  a  character  that  it  was  their  duty  to  revere, 
and  to  which  they  were  so  much  indebted. 

i^  The  only  reason  Joseph  can  allege  for  his  coming  away, 
is  the  perpetual  disagreement  between  him  and  his  brother 
Jacob.  Mrs.  Brant  joins  me  in  thanks  and  best  respects  to  you 
and  Mrs.  Wh^lock,  and  be  assured  we  think  equally  well  of 
3rour  kind  endeavors  as  if  they  had  had  the  desired  effect 

<<  My  best  respects  to  the  President,  and  in  a  short  time  I  shall 
write  him  in  answer  to  the  letter  I  received. 
"My  Dear  Sir, 

"  I  remain,  affectionately, 
"  Your  friend  and 
**  Humble  servant, 

"  Jos,  Brant. 
^  Jdm$s  Whedock,  Ee^r."^ 
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James  Whbelock  to  Captain  Brant. 

«  Hanover,  April  19, 1802. 
^  Very  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  is  with  much  pleasure  I  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your 
friendly  and  obliging  letter  of  March  20th, — am  glad  to  learn 
that  Joseph  arrived  at  home ;  for  I  assure  you,  I  felt  not  a  little 
anxious  for  him,  on  his  setting  out,  horseback,  at  suoh  a  season 
of  the  year,  so  long  a  journey.  I  hope  he,  as  well  as  Jacob, 
will  somewhere  complete  his  Sducation,  and  that  they  both  will 
have  a  disposition  and  abilities,  to  follow  the  example  of  their 
worthy  parent,  in  promoting  eminently  the  happiness,  prosperity 
and  advantage  of  their  fellow  men,  while  you  and  I  shall  be 
asleep  with  our  fathers. 

"  My  brother,  the  President  has  mentioned  particularly  con- 
cerning the  conduct,  &c.  of  Jacob,  which  renders  any  thing 
from  me  in  his  praise  unnecessary ;  however,  I  must  just  say, 
that  from  what  I  have  seen  and  understood  since  he  left  our 
house,  (not  from  our  desire,  but  his  own,)  his  conduct  has  been 
quite  unexceptionable,  amicable,  and  pleasing;  and  I  shall 
always  rejoice  in  an  opportunity  to  shew  him  any  mark  of 
friendship,  by  advice,  or  otherwise,  that  may  be  in  my  power. 

"  My  brother  has  likewise  mentioned  to  him  Captain  Dun-  * 
ham,*  the  gentleman  Avho  will  accompany  Jacob.    He  is  a 
gentleman  we  highly  esteem  and  respect,  and  I  doubt  not  but 
he  will  meet  with  your  friendly  notice  and  attention. 

"  I  shall  always  be  happy  in  an  opportunity  to  render  you, 
or  any  of  yours,  any  services  that  may  be  in  my  power ;  but 
how  happy  should  I  be  in  an  opportunity,  especially  at  my  own 
house,  to  see  you,  and  to  manifest  that  respect  to  which  you  are 
so  justly  entitled,  and  to  which  my  own  feelings  so  warmly 
would  prompt  me.  Mrs.  Wheelock  joins  me  ii^  cordial'respects 
to  yourself  and  Mrs.  Brant 

"  I  am,  very  Dear  Sir,  &c.  &c. 

"  Jas.  Wheelock.* 

"  Capt*  Joseph  Brant,  ^c.  ^e/* 

*  Captain  Jofliah  Danham,  an oflioer  b the  American ■flifice--a  gentlenmn  of  ta 
lenta  and  letters.  After  the  rarreoder  of  the  Northweitera  poets,  so  long  retained 
by  Great  Britain,  Captain  Donham  was  stationed  at  Michiitfiroackinsck.  Subs^ 
qneiitly,  during  the  eariier  part  of  Mr.  Madison's  administration,  Captain  D.  edited 
a  pobtical  paper  with  signal  ahilitTf-tn  Vermoot 
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Prom  Captain  Brant  to  Jamh  Wsbslock. 

«  Niagara^  17 th  December,  1802. 
**  Hy  Dear  Sir, 
"  I  received  your  very  polite  and  friendly  letter  by  my  scm 
Jacob,  and  am  very  much  obliged  to  you,  your  brother,  and  all 
friends,  for  the  great  attentions  that  have  been  paid  to  both  my 
9ons ;  likewise  to  Captain  Dunham,  for  the  great  care  he  took 
of  Jacob  on  the  journey.  , 

« My  son  would  have  returned  to  you  long  before  this  but 
for  a  continued  sickness  in  the  family  for  three  months,  which 
brought  Mrs.  Brant  very  low ;  my  son  Jacob  and  several  of  the 
children  were  very  ill. 

"  My  son  now  returns  to  be  under  the  care  of  the  President, 
and  I  sincerely  hope  he  will  pay  such  attention  to  his  studies, 
as  will  do  credit  to  himseV,  and  be  a  comfort  to  his  parents. 
The  horse  that  Jacob  rides  out,  I  wish  to  be  got  in  good  order 
after  he  arrives,  and  sold,  as  an  attentive  scholar  has  no  time  to 
ride  about.  Mrs.  Brant  joins  me  in  most  affectionate  respects 
to  you  and  Mrs.  Wheelock 

"  I  am.  Dear  Sir, 
"  With  great  respect,  your  sincere  friend  and 

'<  Humble  servanti 
"  Jos.  Brant. 
**  James  Wheelock)  Esq., 
**  Hanover  J* 

The  only  remaining  letter  of  this  branch  of  Captain  Branfs 
correspondence  which  has  beeai  obtained,  was  addressed  to 
James  Wheelock,  in  October,  1804.  It  relates  to  matters  indif- 
ferent to  the  present  work,  save  only  the  mention  that  by  the 
bursting  of  a  gun,  his  son  Jacob's  left  hand  had  been  shattered 
and  that  he  was  ^  about  marrying  one  of  our  Mohawk  girls.** 
The  whole  of  thi?  correspondence,  however,  speaks  the  old 

•  Joseph  Brant,  Jr.  died  wfenl  yean  ago.  Jacob  Brant  it  yet  fifing,  [ July. 
1837.]  A  daughter  of  Captain  Brant  married  a  Frenchman,  who^  in  Jane,  1788, 
was  killed  by  a  paity  ef  ladiaM  wUle  piaceably  traTeHing  vp  the  WahMh  River. 
He  waa  in  oompaoy  with  nine  ellMra,  feor  of  whom  were  killed,  and  ihrae  WModaA 
When  the  hostile  paf^  e&me  «p  te  them,  and  dieoovered  the  aon-in^lair  of  the  Mo. 
hawk  Chiei;  they  asMsted  in  drawing  the  aiiQws  fiaon  the  wnuided,  «id  then  i 
aff — Carefi  Muitum^-^vUed  k$  Dmbi» 
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Chief  ezoeMingfy  wdl  4n  his  -domestic  iielvtions.  No  pamit 
could  have  been  more  solicitous  for  the  moral  and  ii^llectual 
training  of  his  oti^nriiig.  His  letters  are  characterised  by  an 
amiable  temper,  and  by  good,  sound,  common  sense — breathing 
a  spirit  of  kindness  and  affection  throughout.  And  such  was 
his  general  charade  in  his  family. 

In  addition  to  his  correspondence  upon  public  affkirs,  upon 
the  business  of  his  own  nation  exclusively,  and  in  regard  to  his 
tnrivate  and  domestic  concerns,  which  must  have  been  very  ex- 
tensive. Captain  jBrant  wrote  many  letters  upon  miscellaneons 
cubjects  to  which  his  attention  was  from  time  to  time  invited. 
His  fame  was  co^eactensive  with  England  and  the  United  States, 
and  he  must  have  had  acquaintances  in  France.  His  personal 
friends  were  very  numerous,  and  tliose  to  whom  he  was  known, 
hx  more  numerous  still.  The  consequence  of  these  friendships 
and  this  celebrity,  was  frequent  applications  analagous  to  those 
made  by  Doctor  Miller,  for  information  in  regard  to  the  history, 
condition,  and  polity  of  his  own  people,  or  for  the  purpose  it( 
eliciting  his  own  vie*.vs  and  opinions  upon  given  subjects.  0f 
these  miscellaneous  letters,  but  few  have  been  preserved.  The 
annexed  is  given  as  an  example.  It  had  long  been  contended 
by  physiol(^;ists,  both  in  Europe  and  America,  that  the  Ameri- 
can aboriginate  naturally  have  no  beards.  Nor  is  the  opinion 
uncommon  at  the  present  day.  It  was  for  a  solution  of  this 
question  that  a  llr.  ATCauseland  wrote  to  Brant,  soon  after  the 
^dose  of  the  American  war.  The  following  was  the  CSneft 
leply  :— 

^magara,  April  1%  17B3. 
<<  The  men  of  the  Six  Nations  have  all  beards  by  natuie; 
«8  have  likewise  all  other  Indian  nations  of  Nortii  Ameriea, 
which  I  have  seen.  Some  Indians  allow  a  part  of  die  beard 
upon  the  chin  and  npper  lip  to  grow,  and  a  few  of  the  Mohawks 
shave  with  razors,  in  the  same  manner  as  Europeans ;  but  the 
generality  pluck  out  the  hairs  of  the  beard  by  the  loots^  as  soon 
as  they  begin  to  appear ;  and  as  they  continue  this  praotiGe  aH 
flichr  lives,  they  appear  to  have  no  beard,  or,  at  most,  only  a 
few  straggling  hairs,  which  they  have  neglected  to  pluck  out 
I  am  however  of  opinion,  that  if  the  Inditns  were  to  Anm, 
Ihey  would  never  have  beards  altogetfier  so  thick  as  die  Eiifo> 
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peans;  and  there  «re  some  to  be^metwitfi  who  have  actoafiy 
very  little  beard. 

"  Joseph  Brant, 

Among  others,  the  late  eccentric  Samuel  Peters^  LL.  D^ 
either  opened,  or  attempted  to  open,  a  correspondence  with  the 
Chief,  a  few  years  .before  his  decease.  Dr.  Peters  was  a  native 
of  Hebron,  (Conn.)  He  was  graduated  at  Yale  College  in  1767, 
.  and,  taking  orders  in  the  Episcopal  Church,  had  charge  of  the 
churches  at  Hartford  and  Hebron,  at  the  commencement  o[  the 
Revolutionary  contest.  Being  a  friend  of  the  crown,  he  went 
to  England,  wh'^re  he  remained  many  ytsars,  and  in  1781  pub- 
lished his  extraordinary,  and  in  many  respects  fabulous,  history 
of  his  native  state.  In  the  year  1805,  he  returned  to  the  United 
States;  and  in  1^17  or  1818,  made  a  journey  into  the  country 
of  the  great  northwestern  lakes,  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony; 
claiming  a  large  extent  of  territory  in  that  region,  under  a  grant 
to  the  ancient  traveller.  Captain  Carver.* 

On  the  subject  of  imprisonment  for  debt,  his  views  were  those 
of  an  enlightened  philosopher  and  philanthropist,  as  will  be 
manifest  from,  the  following  interesting  letter  discovered  among 
the  papers  of  the  htte  Thomas  Eddy ;  a  name  ever  to  be  revered, 
as  among  the  most  honorable,  if  not  the  brightest,  adorning  the 
annals  of  humanity .t  Mr.  Eddy  was  at  the  perio4  mentioned, 
and  for  years  afterward,  directing  his  attention  to  the  subject  o( 
prison  discipline,  and  his  mind  was  much  occupied  on  the 
question  of  imprisonment  for  debt  The  views  of  the  Mohawk 
Chieftain  were  coincident  with  his  own.  Both  were  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  advance  of  public  opinion  in  the  Unit- 
ed States,  in  that  important  feature  of  English  and  American 


*  A  letter  of  Dr.  Peters  to  Captain  Brant,  written  in  April,  1S03,  is  so 
teristic  of  its  author  that  a  place  has  been  assigned  to  it  in  the  Appendix,  (No. 
XVII,)  as  a  curiosity.  Doctor,  or  Bishop  Peters,  as  he  was  called,  died  in  the  aHj 
of  New-York,  April  19, 1826,  at  the  advanced  age  of  90.  His  remains  were  intened 
flt'UMuron* 

f  This  letter  was  transcribed  bj  Thomas  Eddy,  into  a  voliune  of  Indian  dooi- 
ments,  speeches  &c.,  collected  by  him  while  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  an  Io> 
^n  commissioner  for  certain  purposes.  He  had  much  interooarse  with  the  Oneida, 
Btodibridge,  and  some  dAier  tribes  of  Indians,  some  forty  yean  sfo^  and  was  led  Is 
iaqmries  and  eiertioAS  for  their  moral  and  social  impiof  eoMBL 
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jurisprudence ;  and  h.o\r  nrnch  in  advance  of  England,  remains 
tobeseen. 

Letter  from  Joseph  Brant  to  *    *    *     * 
"  My  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  letter  came  safe  to  hand.  To  give  you  entire  satisfac- 
tion I  must,  I  perceive,  enter  into  the  discussion  of  a  subject  on 
which  I  have  often  thought  My  thoughts  were  my  own,  and 
being  so  different  from  the  ideas  entertained  among  your  people, 
1  should  certainly  have  carried  them  with  me  to  the  grave,  had. 
I  not  received  your  obliging  favor. 

"  You  ask  me,  then,  whether  in  my  opinion  civilization  is 
favorable  to  human  happiness  ?  In  answer  to  the  question,  it 
may  be  answered,  that  there  are  degrees  of  civilization,  from 
Cannibals  to  the  most  polite  of  Ekiropean  nations.  The 
question  is  not,  then,  whether  a  degree  of  refinement  is  not  con- 
ducive to  hcqppiness ;  but  whether  you,  or  the  natives  of  this 
land,  have  obtained  this  happy  medium*  On  this  subject  we 
are  at  present,  I  presume,  of  very  different  opinions.  You  wilL 
however,  allow  me  in  some  respects  to  have  had  the  advantage 
of  you  in  forming  my  sentiments.  I  was.  Sir,  born  of  Indian 
parents,  and  lived  while  a  child  among  those  whom  you  are 
pleased  to  call  savage? ;  I  was  afterward  sent  to  live  among  the 
white  people,  and  educated  at  one  of  your  schools ;  since  which 
^riod  1  have  been  honored  much  beyond  my  deserts,,  by  an  ac- 
quaintance with  a  number  of  principal  characters  both  in  Eu- 
rope and  America.  After  all  this  experience,  and  after  every 
exertion  to  divest  myself  of  prejudice,  I  am  obliged  to  give  my 
opinion  in  favor  of  my  own  people.  I  will  now,  as  much  as  I 
am  able,  collect  together,  and  set  before  you,  some  of  the  rea- 
sons that  have  influenced  my  judgment  on  the  subject  now  be- 
fore us.  In  the  government  you  call  civilized,  the  happiness  of  the 
people  is  constancy  sacrificed  to  the  splendor  of  empire.  Hence 
your  codes  of  criminal  and  civil  laws  have  had  their  origin  ; 
hence  your  dungeons  and  prisons.  I  will  not  enlarge  on  an 
idea  so  sinscular  in  civilized  life,  and  perhaps  disagreeable  to 
you,  and  will  only  observe,  that  among  us  we  have  no  prisons ; 
we  have  no  pompous  parade  of  courts;  we  have  no  written 
laws ;  and  yet  judges  are  as  highly  revered  aviougst  us  as  they 
axe  among  you,  and  their  decisions  are  as  much  regarded. 
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^Ptt>peR^,to6ayl)ie)eftBC,  te  aBfretl  goaidedy  ttiidoniiies 
as  impartially  punished.  We  have  among  us  no  splendid  tA- 
lains  above  the  control  of  our  laws.  Daring  wickedness  is 
here  never  suffered  to  triumph  over  helpless  innocence.  The 
estates  of  widows  and  orphans  are  never  devoured  by  enterpris- 
ing sharpers.  In  a  word,  we  have  no  robbery  under  the  color 
of  law.  No  person  among  us  desires  any  other  reward  for  per- 
forming a  brave  and  worthy  action,  but  the  consciousness  of 
•having  served  his  nation.  Our  wise  men  are  called  Fathers ; 
they  truly  sustain  that  character.  They  are  always  accessible, 
I  will  not  say  to  the  meanest  of  our  people,  for  we  have  none 
mean  but  such  as  render  themselves  so  by  their  vices. 

^  The  palaces  and  prisons  among  you  form  a  most  dreadful 
contrast.  Go  to  the  former  places,  and  you  will  see  perhaps  a 
deformed  piece  of  earth  assuming  airs  that  become  none  bat 
the  Great  Spirit  above.  Go  to  one  of  your  prisons ;  here  de- 
scription utterly  fails !  Kill  them,  if  you  please ;  kill  them,  too,  by 
tortures ;  but  let  the  torture  last  no  longer  than  a  day.  Those 
you  call  savages,  relent ;  the  most  furious  of  our  tormentors  ex- 
hausts his  rage  in  a  few  hours,  and  dispatches  his  unhappy  vic- 
tim with  a  sudden  stroke.  Perhaps  it  is  eligible  that  incorrigible 
offenders  should  sometimes  be  cut  off.  Let  it  be  done  in  a  way 
that  is  not  degrading  to  human  nature.  Let  such  unhappy  men 
have  an  opportunity,  by  their  fortitude,  of  making  an  atonement 
in  some  measure  for  the  crimes  they  have  conmiitted  during 
their  lives. 

"  But  for  what  are  many  of  your  prisonefrs  confined  ? — for 
debt ! — astonishing ! — and  will  you  ever  again  call  the  Indian 
nations  cruel  ?  Liberty,  to  a  rational  creature,  as  much  exceeds 
property  as  the  tight  of  the  sun  does  that  of  the  most  twinklinig 
star.  But  you  put  them  on  a  level,  to  the  everlasting  disgrace 
of  civilization.  I  knew,  While  I  lived  among  the  white  people^ 
many  of  the  most  amiable  contract  debts,  and  I  dare  say  with 
the  best  intentions.  Both  parties  at  the  tiHoe  of  the  contract 
expect  to  find  dieir  advantage.  The  debtor,  we  will  suppose, 
by  a  train  of  unavoidable  misfortunes,  foils ;  here  is  no  crim^ 
nor  even  a  fault ;  and  yet  your  laws  put  it  in  the  power  of  the 
creditor  to  throw  the  debtor  into  prison  and  confine  him  there 
for  life !  a  punishment  infinitely  worse  than  death  to  a  brave 
man  I    And  I  seriously  declare,  I  had  radier  die  by  flie  tixMft 
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I  tovtiffes  eirer  hiflirtirfcm  tius^tntimnt,  than  tangfui^  in 
one  of  your  prisons  for  a  single  year.  Great  Spirit  of  the  Uni- 
ivorae !— ^nd  do  yon  eaii  yomaslyw  Ohristians?  Does  then  the 
.rali){ion  of  Him  whom  yon  call  yonr  8«mur,  in^re  this  spirit, 
And  lead  to  these  practioas?  Surety  no.  It  is  recorded  of  hiio, 
that  a  hmised  reed  he  nenner  broke.  Cease,  then,  tocall  yocrr- 
selves  Christians,  lest  3ron  poUish  to  the  world  your  hypocrisy. 
Cease,  too,  to  call  other  nidiions  savage,  when  you  are  tenfold 
more  the  children  of  cruelty  than  they." 

Few  subjects  of  greater  interest  hare  been  presented  for  the 
•consideration  of  antiquaries  in  North  America,  than  those 
monuments  of  an  age  and  a  people  that  are  lost,  found  scattered 
orer  western  New-York,  through  the  state  of  Ohio,  and  in 
great  numbers  in  the  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  called  Tumuli. 
These  mounds,  or  barrows,  as  they  are  usually  ter.iied  in  older 
•countries,  have  been  objects  of  extensive  inquiry  and  mudi 
^peeukliim ;  but  their  origin,  in  America,  and  the  purposes  of 
.their  erection,  ore  yet  among  those  hidden  mysteries  which  it  is 
forobable  thtft  even  time  ilsetf  will  not  nnfold.  Among  die 
Cheeks,  on  the  steppes  of  Tartary,  in  the  north  of  Europe,  in 
33iigland,  Ireland,  and  New  South  Wales,  in  all  which  coun- 
tries, and  several  others,  they  abound,  it  has  been  well  ascer- 
lained  that  these  tumuli  were  monumental  heaps,  of  greater  or 
less  extent,  raised  over  the  rismains  of  the  dead.  But  in  the 
United  States,  and  in  Mexico,  where  similar  barrows  are  nume- 
'Xons,  appearances,  in  regard  to  very  many  of  lliem,  have  seemed 
'to  warrant  a  difierent  opinion  as  to  the  object  of  their  formation. 
Their  magnitude  in  this  country  is  much  greater  than  in  any 
other,  someof  die  largest  American  tumuli  being  approached  in 
difflensietts  only  by  the  celebrated  IricAi  barrow  at  New  Grange, 
described  by  Qovertwr  Pownall  ;*  while  the  form  of  very  many 
^the  Americaa  has  induced  at  least  a  plausible  coBJecture,  that 

•  The  Irish  barrow  in  New  Onnpb  ^xmntj  M«ith,«e«fr0  two  uvm  lU  Iho  b«% 
the  drcumferenoe  at  the  top  being  three  hundred  feet,  and  ita  height  ninety,  li  coi^ 
lifts  of  snmLlI  pebbles,  and  hat  a  gaHery  within,  sixty-two  feet  long,  leading  to  a 
•■ve.  Tken  b  one  near  WiMsKng,  on  the  Ohio,  between  thirty  and  forty  rods  in 
cifsnoifersnee  at  the  base,  •nehnodfednad  eighty  at  the  tof,  aad  sovan^ifiMthigk 
Near  Cohokia  there  is  a  numerous  ^reup^  a tated  at  aboot  two  Jiundrad  in  alW-tln 
largest  of  which  is  a  parallelogram,  aboot  ninety  feet  high,  and  eight  hundred  yards 
la  okeuit.  [Ency.  wf  msrJMiMLl  There  are  sooie  faiy  taigs  and  of  evident  milita<7 
» ia  the  WyoMkg  Vidkyc 
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they  were  the-military  defimoes  of  a  people  long  since  beoome 
extinct. 

While,  therefore,  every  inqoiry  of  the  ^M^te  man  concerning 
these  remains  in  America  has  ended  as  it  b^;an,  leaving  the  sub- 
ject of  investigation  as  deep  in  obscurity  as  before,  the  q>iiiioEi 
of  a  man  of  Brant's  information  and  sagacity,  thoroughly  conr 
versant,  as  he  was,  with  the  traditions  of  his  own  people,  may 
not  be  unaco^table  to  the  curious  reader.  That  opinion,  or 
rather  such  information  as  the  Chief  had  derived  from  the  dim 
light  of  Indian  tradition,  has  been  supplied  in  the  manuA^ript 
notes  of  Mr.  Woodruff,  already  referred  to  sereral  times  in 
the  preceding  pages.    A  few  extracts  follow : — 

<' Among  other  things  relating  to  the  western  country,"  says 
Mr.  Woodruff^  <'  I  was  curious  to  leam  in  the  course  of  my 
conversations  with  Captain  Brant,  what  information  he  could 
give  me  respecting  the  tumidi  which  are  found  on  and  near  the 
margin  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  from  the  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
Mississippi.  He  stated,  in  reply,  that  the  subject  had  longbeea 
agitated,^but  yet  remained  in  some  obscurity.  A  tradition,  he 
said,  prevailed  anxmg  the  diflferent  nations  of  Indians  through-* 
out  that  whole  extensive  range  of  country,  and  had  been  hand- 
ed down  time  immemorial,  that  in  an  age  long  gone  by,  diere 
came  white  men  from  a  foreign  country,  and  by  consent  of  the 
Indians  established  trading-houses  and  settlements  where  these 
tumuli  are  found'.  A  friendly  intercourse  was  continued  for  seve- 
ral years ;  many  of  the  white  men  brought  their  wives,  and  bad 
children  born  to  them ;  and  additions  to  their  numbers  were 
made  yearly  firom  their  own  country.  These  circumstances  at 
length  gave  rise  to  jealousies  among  the  Indians,  and  fears 
began  to  be  entertained  in  regard  to  the  increasing  numbersi 
wealth,  and  ulterior  views  of  the  new  cofhers ;  apprehending 
that  becoming  strong,  they  might  one  day  s^ze  upon  the  country 
as  their  own.  A  secret  council,  composed  of  the  chiefs  of  all 
the  different  nations  from  the  St.  (jawrence  to  the  Mississippi, 
was  therefore  convoked ;  the  result  of  which,  after  long  delibe- 
ration, was  a  resolution  that  on  a  certain  night  designated  fi» 
that  purpose,  all  their  white  neighbors,  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, should  be  exterminated.  The  most  profound  secrecy 
was  essential  to  the  execution  of  such  a  purpose ;  and  such  was 
the  fidelity  with  which  the  fotal  deteimination  was  kept,  thai 
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the  conspiracy  was  successful,  and  the  device  carried  completely 
into  effect.    Not  a  soul  was  left  to  tell  the  tale. . 

<<  The  Captain  expressed  no  opinion  himself  as  to  the  truth  of 
the  tale,  but  added,  that  from  the  vessels  and  tools  which  had 
been  dug  up  in  those  mounds,  or  found  in  their  vicinity,  it  was 
evident  that  the  people  who  had  used  them  were  French. 

"  In  the  year  1801,  having  occasion  to  travel  through  the 
States  of  New- York  and  Ohio,  and  a  part  of  Pennsylvania," 
(continues  Judge  Woodruff,)  <<  I  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
viewing  these  artificial  mounds,  as  well  as  the  entrenched  plots 
of  land  contiguous  to  them.  They  are  all  placed  upon  small 
and  handsome  elevations  of  ground.  The  entrenched  plots  are 
of  various  dimensions,  from  six  to  ten  rods  square.  The  ditches 
and  their  banks  are  yet  plainly  visible.  Their  antiquity  may 
be  inferred  from  the  size  of  the  trees  standing  both  in  the  ditches 
and  on  the  banks — being  as  large  as  any  of  those  in  their  vici- 
nity. Many  of  these  trees  I  saw  which  were  more  than  two 
feet  in  diameter.  Ne«tr  one  comer  of  each  of  these  areas,  is  a 
space  of  twelve  feet  in  width,  where  the  ground  appears  never 
to  have  been  broken.  It  is  evident  that  these  spaces  were  used 
fer  gate-ways.  About  ten  or  fifteen  yards  firom  these  gate-vays, 
stand  the  mounds.  These  are  of  different  dimensions,  in  differ- 
ent places,  from  ten  to  fifteen  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base,  and 
fiom  six  to  twelve  feet  elevation,  being  now  much  flattened 
down. 

^Various  have  been  the  conjectures  for  what  use  these 
mounds  were  raised.  Som^  have  supposed  they  were  made  as 
depositories  of  the  dead ;  others,  for  places  in  which  to  store 
provisions  in  winter ;  and  others,  for  watch-towers,  on  which 
sentinels  were  posted  to  guard  the  garrisons  from  approachiilg 
danger.  While  in  Ohio,  I  felt  an  anxiety  to  satisfy  myself,  if 
possible,  for  which  of  these  uses,  or  for  what  other,  these  tumuli 
were  designed.  I  employed  a  party  of  young  men  to  dig  down 
through  one  of  them,  beginning  at  the  centre  of  the  apex.  When 
they  had  descended  through  to  the  natural  surface  of  the  groundi 
it  appeared  by  the  mould,  or  soil,  tliat  the  earth  had  not  then 
been  broken.  All  we  found  there,  were  a  few  oaken  chips, 
nearly  sound,  and  bearing  the  mark  of  the  axe.  These  circum- 
stances, in  my  judgment,  served  greatly  to  strengthen  the  pro- 
bability that  the  mounds  had  been  designed  and  used  only  for 
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watch-towem  Mr.  CUiimby,  the  ow|Mr  of  the  land)  shewed  me 
a  tinner's  anvil,  .a  pair  of  shears,  and  an  adze^  which  he  had 
bund  on  the  area  within  the  lines  of  the  entrenehnieDt  All 
these  were  evidently  of  French  origin.  Many  other  tools  aad 
vessels,  as  I  was  well  informed,  hod  been  found  at  other  of  these 
stations,  in  different  parts  of  the  western  coimtiy,  all  of  the  mam 
character. 

^  In  fiirther  conversation  with  Captoon  Bnot,  he  informed  0it 
that  he  had  ever  entertained  a  strong  desire  to  know  someChing 
more  decisive  concerning  those  white  people — their  fimner 
neighbors — and  that  while  in  England,  he  made  a  visit  to  the 
French  capital  for  the  purpose  of  pushing  his^  inquiries  upe« 
the  subject  Letters  of  introduc^on  were  fiimished  by  hie 
friends  in  London,  to  some  literary  gentlemen  in  Paris,  by  whom 
he  was  received  with  great  pc^tencss  and  respect,  and  kindly 
assisted  in  making  researches  in  the  public  libraoriea  Netfiaqn 
however^  could  be  (ound  in  any  of  their  historic^  respecting  tlie 
object  of  his  inquiries,  excepting,  that  abo^t  the  year  1520,  (if  I 
rightly  remember.)  several  ships  were  fitted  out  and  sailed  &om 
L'Orient,  bound  to  Nordi  America,  freighted  with  goods  sidta 
ble  %  that  market,  and  csmrying  out^t number  of  traders,  and 
other  enterprising  individuals,  with  their  fiunilies,  to  plant  a  oo* 
Ipny  in  that  part  of  the  world*  But  nothing  farther  was  le 
eorded  concerning  the  enterprize.  Henoe  Captain  Brant  wan 
induced  to  give  additional  credit  to  the  tradition  before  iasni- 
tioned."* 

There  seem  to  be  many  strong  reasons,  finr  bdievingi  thM 


•»  John  UotUm,  the  inWUigpiit  Mohtwk  Ckaet^hmiiofm  rppeatedljF  i 
gftTe  a  diflferent  veraioa  of  the  tradition  upon  this  subjed.  Being  at  ASbmaj^  upon 
the  busineu  of  the  St  Regit  Reservation,  during  the  adniiniatretion  of  GovenMr 
Jay,  the  Governor  took  occasion  to  ask  Norton  if  he  knew  any  thing  conoeming  ttw 
utiffn  of  the.  Mian  foi[ti6catienai  as  th^  waraoalleil,  foandia  audi  nuaihen  in  m«f 
parU  of  the  United  States.  He  aommMs^  thai  thetfs  waa  a  trtfditiea  m  hi»tBh» 
that  they  were  constmcted  by  a  people  who  in  ancient  tiaies  ooeopled  a  great  ezteat 
of  coantry,  bf^t  who  had  been  extirpated ;  that  there  had  been  long  and  bh»dj 
wars  between  this  people  and  the  Five  Nations,  in  which  the  latter  had  been^  finatty 
victofioiis.  He  added,  that  one  of  the  last  ef  the  fortiftcatkos  which  waa  tskeis  hai 
been  obstinately  deiendBd  {  thai  the  warriors  of  the  other  fo«»  nations  af  the  Ce»- 
federacy  had  assaulted  it  without  waiting  for  the  Mohawks,  and  had  been  repulsed 
with  great  toss,  but  that  the  latter  coming  to  their  assistance  the  attack  was  renewed^ 
the-  plaoa  taken,  and  idl  who  were  in  it  deatroyed.— /.«flsr  to  iUmUk^r  /wafllf 
gsa>  Ptisr  ■lagmCaS'/ay^  ml» wm  yrsssal  dmrk^  U»' t 
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9tL  mtm  umoXib  pexiod  of  time^  a  race  of  men^  differaoi  firom  tht 
Tndiaiis.  fiMind  in  occupancy  by  the  English,  &rther  advanced 
in  civilization,  and  possessed  of  arts  of  which  they  were  igno* 
rant,  must  have  been  in  possession  of  portions  of  this  country. 
The  Indians  have  varbus  traditions  upon  the  subject  of  such  a 
kMt  race  of  men,  diflEbring,  however,  among  diJOEerent  tribes,  and 
often  among  individuals  of  the  same  tribes.  Mary  Jemison, 
who  was  raised  among  the  Senecas,  and  spent  a  long  life  with 
diem,  states  that  the  Indians  held  that  the  fbatts  of  the  Genesee 
were  cleared^  and  had  been  cultivated,  by  another  people,  before 
the  Indianaeame  ihto  possession.  They  were  a  people  of  whom 
they  could  give  no  account,  because  <<  their  fathers  had  never 
seen  them."  By  the  ahding  of  a  bank  of  Mary's  farm  into  the 
river,,  a  burial-place  was  discovered,  o£  which  the  Indiaos  had 
no  knowledge,  and  they  held  that  the  bones  were  not  those  at 
Indians.*  But  of  what  race,  nation,  or  complexion,  were  this 
ancient  people,  will  probably  never  be  known.  That  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America  was  discovered  by  the  Normans,  durii^ 
the  patriarchal  government  of  the  Colony  of  Greenland,  by 
.fi«rik  the  Red,  five  centuries  before  the  voyages  of  Colund^us,  is 
no  longer  a  matter  of  doubt  The  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  coast  of  New  England,  were  visited  by  Lief 
and  Thorwald,  the  sons  of  Erik,  and  cdonies  planted,  as  &r 
back  aa  the  tenth  century.  These  colonies,  however,  were  soon 
lost  or  extirpated^  and  from  the  Icelandic  record8,-and  the  hi»* 
tories  of  the  N<»rthmen,1  there  is  but  hint  reason  for  suppoak^ 
(iMLt  the  few  colonkts  of  Tinlani^  as  the  new  cauntry  was 
named,  or  their  descendants,  could  have  extended  themsehrea 
ftwn  the  estuary  of  the  St  Lawrence  aesossi  into  the  valleys  of 
tba  IMississippi.t 

Tbetrtulition  recited  by  Brant,  however,  tnds,  espeoially  in  il9 
details^  to  corroborate  the  well-known  legend  of  the  Webh^coiK 
oevning  Prince  Madc^,  or  Madoc,  wlndi  has  oooasbned  sormasvf 
stories  of  While  and  Welsh  Indians,  radier  than  any  othertalvoi 
discovery  and  cok>ni2ation  with  which  the  public  is  aoqiMitith 
ed.    According  to  the  Welsh  tradition,  Madoo — H  indeid  thocr 

•  See  Appendix,  No.  XVIII. 

t  Vide,  History  of  the  Northmen,  bj  Heniy  Whetton ;  Voytgai  of  Sebttdis 
CMboC,  S0*  doOa 
t  See  Append  NaXnC. 
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was  taeh  a  Teritable  personage — ^in  consequence  of  some  domes- 
tic dissensions,  went  to  sea,  with  ten  ships  and  three  hundred  men, 
in  the  twelfth  century,  and  discorered  land  &i  to  the  west.  He 
made  several  yo3rages  to  and  from  this  unknown  land,  but  final- 
ly, with  all  his  followers,  was  lost  to  the  knowledge  of  his  coun- 
trymen. The  tradition  of  Brant,  that  the  white  strangers  made 
annual  voyages  to  and  from  their  own  country  for  several  years, 
corresponds  with  the  story  ^as  related  in  the  Welsh  Triads,  and 
by  Hakluyt,  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  supposed  voyages 
of  the  Prince.  The  cutting  off  of  the  colocists  at  one  fell  stroke, 
as  related  by  Brant,  also  shows  very  satisfactorily  why  his  fiite 
was  never  known.  (Edipus  solved  the  riddle  of  the  Sphinx ; 
but  unless  he  was  able  to  solve  still  greater  mysteries,  the  origin 
and  uses  of  the  American  tumuli  present  questions  that  would 
have  baffled  the  wisdom  even  of  the  accomplished  though  un- 
fortunate son  and  husband  of  Jocasta. 

In  bringing  the  life  and  actions  of  Joseph  Brant — Thayendane- 
gea,  to  a  close,  something  in  the  form  of  a  summary  review  ot 
ins  character  will  doubtless  be  expected  at  the  hands  of  the  bio- 
grapher. This  task  can  be  readily  and  expeditiously  executed, 
from  the  method  adopted  in  the  composition  of  the  work  itsdf. 
Nor,  after  the  record  already  given  of  his  public  life  and  con- 
duct, and  the  occasional  anecdotes  and  illustrations  of  character 
introduced  in  the  r^ular  progress  of  the  narrative,  wiH  the 
reader  be  surprised  to  find  the  author  disposed,  not  only  to  sei 
aside,  but  to  reverse  th<3  popular  estimate,  and  all  previous  deci- 
sions of  history,  in  relation  to  the  character  of  that  remarkable 
man. 

His  fine  personal  appearance  in  the  fiiU  maturity  of  manhood 
has  already  been  described  from  the  notes  of  Mr.  Woodruff  and 
General  Porter.  His  early  advantages  of  education  were  limit- 
ed, but  of  these  he  evidently  made  the  best  use.  Probably,  be- 
ing connected  by  the  alliance  of  his  sister  with  Sir  WUliam 
Johnson,  he  may  have  attended  some  of  the  missionary  schools 
in  Uie  Mohawk  Valley  previous  to  his  being  sent  by  the  Baro- 
net to  the  Moor  charity  school,  under  the  care  of  the  elder  Doc- 
tor Wheelock.  But  as  he  had  already,  though  at  so  early  an 
age,  been  upon  the  war-path  in  two  campaigns,  his  opportunities 
of  study  could  not  have  been  great, — to  say  nothing  of  the 
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leluctance  with  which  an  aident  youth,  looking  with  de- 
light upon  the  pride,  pomp  and  circumstance  of  glorious  war, 
and  iupatient  of  military  renown,  might  be  expected  to  confine 
himself  to  the  dull  and  quiet  pursuits  of  the  school-room.  Still, 
he  acknowledged  in  after  life  that  he  h^ad  derived  great  and  last- 
ing advantages  from  the  instructions  of  Doctor  Wheelock. 
The  wars  of  Pontiac  a  third  time  called  him  to  the  field ;  but  the 
campaign  was  no  sooner  ended,  than  he  was  again  engaged  in 
literary  pursuits  under  the  direction  of  the  missionaries.  The 
influence  of  his  sister  in  the  administration  of  the  Indian  de- 
partment, called  him  more  directly  into  active  public  life 
on  the  death  of  Sir  William  Johnson,  although  he  had  been 
much  employed  in  the  transaction  of  business  with  the  Indians 
previous  to  that  event.  These  avocations  had  of  course  de- 
prived him  of  much  time  which  might  otherwise  have  been 
devoted  to  study;  and  when  upon  him  had  devolved  the 
chieftainship  of  the  whole  confederacy  of  the  Six  Nationsj, 
it  may  well  be  imagined  that  the  official  claims  upon  his  atten- 
tion were  in  themselves  sufficient  to  occupy,  unremittingly,  the 
most  active  mind.  Then  followed  the  protracted  conflict  of  the 
American  Revolution,  requiring,  from  his  position,,  and  the  side 
he  espoused,  the  exercise  of  all  his  energies,  physical  and  intellec- 
tual. But  his  return  to  his  books,  the  moment  that  the  great  con- 
test was  ended ;  the  progressive  improvement  in  the  style  of  his 
letters ;  and  the  fruits  of  his  labors  in  the  translations  he  produced, 
are  (;ircumstanccs  proving' his  perseverance  amidst  the  most 
harassing  cares  and  perplexities  of  his  afler-life,  and  that  he 
had  a  natural  taste  for  literature,  and  was  zealous  in  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  His  solicitude  was  great  for  the  thorough 
education  of  his  children  ;  and  he  had  himself  not  only  pro- 
jected writing  a  history  of  his  own  people,  but  had  it  in  contem- 
plation himself  to  acquire  the  knowledge  of  the  Greek  language, 
that  he  might  be  enabled  to  read  the  New  Testament  in  the 
original,  and  thus  make  a  more  perfect  translation  of  the  Greek 
Scriptures  in  the  Mohawk  tongue. 

His  character  has  been  represented  as  savage  and  cruel ;  and 
in  the  meagre  sketches  of  his  life  hitherto  published,  although 
an  occasional  redeeming  virtue  has  bemi  allowed  by  some,  anec- 
dotes of  treachery  and  blood  have  been  introduced,  to  sustain 

VOL.  11.  ^ 
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the  imputod  dispositkm  of  relenUess  ferochjr/  The  eames  of 
this  general  libel  upon  the  native  diaracter  of  the  Indians,  and 
upon  that  of  Brant  in  particular,  have  been  indicated  in  the 
commencement  of  the  present  work.  Such,  however,^ was  not 
the  &cL  On  the  contrary,  making  the  necessary  allowances  for 
his  position,  his  own  Blood,  and  the  description  of  warriors  he 
commanded,  after  the  most  diligent  and  laborious  inyestigatioii, 
the  author  is  free  to  declare  his  belief  that  Brant  was  no  less  hu- 
mane than  he  is  on  alt  hands  admitted  to  have  been  t^rave.  He 
was  an  Indian,  and  led  Indians  to  the  fight,  upon  their  own  prin^ 
ciptes  and  usages  of  war.  Bold  and  during,  sagacious  and  wily, 
he  often  struck  when  least  expected';  but  the  author  has  in  vain 
sought  for  an  instance  of  wanton*  cruelty— of  treachery — or  ot 
the  murder  of  prisoners,  or  others,  by  his  own  hand,  or  by  his 
permission,  in  cold  blood.  At  the  first  outbre^ik  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution,  he  interposed  and  saved  the  life  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Kirkland  when  on  the  point  of  becoming  a  victim  to  Indian 
fiiry,  although  not  at  that  time  on  the  very  best  terms  with  that 
gentkjman.  •  The  first  battle  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  which 
Brant  was  engaged,  was  that  of  the  Cedars,  on  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence;  Immediately  after  the  fete  of  the  day  was  de- 
cided, he  interposed  to  save  the  prisoners,  .and  actually,  at  his 
own  private  expense,  appeased  the  Indians,  and  prevented  the 
sRcrifice  of  the  brave  Captain  MTCinstry.  This  gentleman  was 
well  known  to  the  author,  and  he  ever  entertained  a  highr^[ard 
for  Captain  Brant, ,  by  whom  he  was  afterward  visited  oi^  the 

•  At  a  speeimen  of  these  bloody  anecdotes^  take  the  following,  related  man j 
years  since  by  a  traveller  named  Weld,  from  whom  it  has  been  universally  copied 
rinoe.  And  yet  there  is  not  a  syllable  of  troth  in  its  composition  :^"  With  a  eon* 
fiderable  body  of  his  troops,  he  joined  the  forees  under  the  command  of  Sir  Joha 
Johnson.  A  skirmish  took  place  with  a  body  of  American  troops ;  the  action  was 
wann»  and  Brant  was  shot  by  a  musket  ball  in  his  heel ;  but  the  Americans  in  the 
end  were  defeated  and  an  officer  and  8*zty  men  were  taken  prisoners.  The  oflS- 
oer,  aAer  having  delivered  op  his  sword,  bad  entered  into  conversation  with  Sir  John 
Jobnaoi^  who  oomraanded  the  British  troops,  and  they  were  talking  tor  ether  io  the 
most  friendly  manner,  when  Brant,  having  stolen  slily  behind  fhemj  laid  the  Aroeri> 
can  officer  low  with  a  blow  of  his  tomahawk.  The  indignation  of  Sir  John  John- 
ion,  as  may  be  readily  supposed,  was  roused  by  such  an  act  of  treachery,  and  be  re- 
lented it  in  the  warmest  terms.  Brant  listened  to  him  unconcernedly,  and  when  b» 
bad  finished,  told  hha  that  ha  was  sorry  for  his  displeasure,  but  that  indeed  his  heel 
waroKtremely  painful  at  the  moment,  and  ha  could  not  help  revenging  himself  on 
the  only  diief  of  the  party  that  fie  saw  taken.  Since  he  had  killed  the  officer,  he 
added,  hia  bed  was  much  lass  painful  to  him  than  it  had  been  befora* 
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manor  of  Livingston.    The  Chieftain's  cflbrts  at  the  massacre 
of  Cherry  Vafley,  to  stoy  the  effusion  of  innocent  blood,  havc^ 
been  mentioned  in  the  account  of  that  tragic  irruption.    In  a<f- 
dition  to  the  circumstances  there  narrated,  Doctor  Dwight, 
who  was  as  carefiil  as  he  was  diligent  in  the  collection  of  his 
facts,  relates,  that  on  entering  one  of  the  houses  in  Cheiry  Vap 
ley,  Walter  Butler  ordered  a  woman  and  child,  who  were  in 
bed,  to  be  killed ;  but  the  Mohawk  Chief  interposed,  and  said — ' 
«  What !  kill  a  woman  and  child !    No !     That  child  is  not  art 
*  enemy  to  the  King,  nor  a  friend  to  the  Congress.    Long  be- 
**fore  he  will  be  big  enough  to  do  any  mischief,  the  dispute 
*' will  be  settled."    At  the  affair  of  Wyoming,  for  which  he  ha«f 
always  received  the  severest  condemnation,  he  was  not  present 
His  conduct  to  Captain  Harper  and  his  fellow-prisoners  want 
any  thing  but  cruel,  in  the  Indian  acceptation  of  the  term; 
although  the  execution  of  the  aged  and  weary  prisoner,  if  dond 
with  his  knowledge  or  by  his  direction,  was  indefensible.    Bui 
at  Minisink,  according  to  his  own  relation  of  the  circumstances, 
(and  his  veracity  has  never  been  questioned,)  his  conduct  ha* 
been  grossly  misrepresented.    He  exerted  himself  in  the  first 
instance  to  avert  the  eQusion  of  blood,  and  was  fired  upon 
while  in  the  act  of  making  pacific  overtures.  True,  Colonel  Wis- 
ner  was  finally  killed  by  his  own  hand ;  but  the  very  blow  wad 
prompted  by  humanity,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  an  Indian. 
The  soldier  was  wounded  past  cure  or  removal ;  nnd  after  reflec- 
tion upon  the  painful  case,  to  prevent  his  dying  agonies  from  be- 
ing aggravated  by  beasts  of  prey,  the  Chief  put  an  end  to  his  suf- . 
ferings  through  an  honest  dictate  of  compassion*    A  thoroughly 
civilized  warrior  would  neither  have  reasoned  nor  acted  as  he 
did  under  the  circumstances.    Still,  the  act  was  prompted  by 
feelings  of  humanity,  and  was  doubtless  such  in  reality.    Lieu- 
tenant Wormwood  was  killed  at  Cherry  Valley  by  mistake^  and 
after  refusing  to  stand  when  hailed.    Lieutenant  Boyd  and  hir 
companion  were  treated  with  humanity  by  Brant  after  the  cap- 
ture in  the  Genesee  country,  and  the  dreadful  tragedy  which 
ended  their  lives  was  not  enacted  until  Grant  had  departed  for' 
Niagara.    The  reader  cannot  well  have  forgotten  the  touching 
and  beautiful  incident  of  the  restoration  of  the  infant  to  its 
ilK)dier,  St  Fort  Hunter,  as  related  to  the  author  by  Governor 
Lewis,  an  eye-vitness.ctf  the  li^ttittiUstiM.    To  dl  whkrtt  may  be 
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added,  that  his  last  act  of  the  last  battle  he  fought  was  the  res- 
cuing of  an  Americaa  prisoner  from  a  savage  Irish  ally  of  his 
own  Indians,  who  was  about  to  murder  him/ 

In  the  course  of  his  conversations  with  Major  James  Cochran 
and  General  Porter,  long  after  the  war,  in  regard  to  the  alleged 
cruelty  of  his  career,  Brant  assured  those  gentlemen  that  he  had 
always  spared  in  battle  whenever  it  could  be  done  without  bring- 
ing upon  himself  the  censure  of  his  own  people.  In  more 
instances  than  one,  he  said,  he  had  been  instrumental  in  pre- 
serving life  when  exposed  to  the  fury  of  his  warriors,  and  that 
be  had  winked  at  the  escap^  of  white  prisoners,  whose  suffer- 
ings would  not  permit  them  to  proceed  otf  their  march.  He 
related  one  instance  in  particular,  in  which  a  young  female  pri- 
soner had  lagged  behind,  and  whom  he  himself  hid  in  the  bushes 
that  she  might  escape  and  return  to  her  home.  This  account 
of  himself  was  subsequently  confirmed  by  Captain  Philip  Frey, 
son  of  Colonel  Hendrick  Frey,  of  Tryon  county,  of  most 
respectable  character  and  connexions,  and  an  officer  in  the  Bri- 
tish army,  who  had  served  with  Brant  on  several  military  expe- 
ditions, and  shared  with  him  the  dangers  of  several  battles.t 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  principal  events  in  his  career 
during  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  in  respect  to  which  his  con- 
duct was  certainly  the  opposite  of  savage  and  blood-thirsty,  this 
point  of  his  vindication  may  be  appropriately  closed  by  the  fol* 

*  Tbts  incident  web  mentioned  to  me  by  Colonel  Kerr,  hie  son-in-law.  The 
occurrence  was  at  the  defeat  of  St.  Clair. 

t  Letter  of  Major  Cochran  to  the  author.  In  farther  illustration  of  Brant's 
general  desire  to  prevent  the  shedding  of  blood  annecessarily,  the  following  incident 
has  been  communicated  to  the  author  while  those  sheets  were  passing  through  the 
press  I — «The  late  Jonathan  Maynard,  Esq.  of  Framingham,  (near  Boston,)  Mas- 
sachusetts, formerly  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  that  State,  was  actively  engaged 
in  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  and,  as  he  was  in  the  habit, of  relating  to  his  friends, 
v^as  taken  prisoner  at  one  time  in  the  western  part  of  New- York  by  a  party  of  the 
•nemy,  composed  cbieSy  of  Indians,  under  the  command  of  Brant.  The  savages 
were  Aspoeed  to  put  him  to  death  according  to  the  exterminating  mode  of  warfare 
practiced  in  that  section  of  the  country  by  the  combined  Indians  and  Tories ;  and 
preparations  were  making  to  that  effect,  when,  having  been  partially  stripped,  Brant 
discovered  the  symbols  of  Freemasonry  marked  upon  the  prisoner's  arms,  which 
led  him  to  interpose  and  save  his  life.  Mr.  Maynard  was  then  sent  a  prisoner  to 
Canada,  where,  afler  remaining  several  months,  he  was  finally  exchanged,  and 
ffotumed  home.  He  lived  to  an  advanced  age,  universally  respected  in  the  town 
where  he  resided,  as  an  upright  man  and  (aithful  magistrate ;  and  was  favorably 
known  throughout  the  county  of  Middlesex,  which  he  represented  m  the  Senate  «f 
tlie  coaunoowealtb."— X.<<lsr  U  thi  mOkot  fty  Georgi  FoUam^  Big, 
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lowing  extract  from  a  letter  addressed  to  him  in  February,  1793, 
by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland,  than  whom  none  was  more  intimately 
acqudinted  with  his  general  character  and  disposition : — 

Rev.  Mr.  Kirkland  to  Captain  Brant. — (Extract) 
"  Chnesee,  February  17 th,  179a 
^'  My  Dear  Friend, 

^  I  was  honored  with  your  very  polite  and  affectionate  lett«r 
of  the  Ist'inst.  by  Dr.  Allen,  last  Saturday.  The  opportunity 
which  now  presents  of  addressing  you,  is  very  unexpected. 
Yesterday  I  had  the  pleasittc  of  a  short  interview  with  Captain 
Williamson,  who  had  lately  passed  through  Philadelphia,  where 
he  received  a  large  packet  for  Colonel  Gordon^  commanding  al 
Niagara,  soliciting  his  aid  in  behalf  of  a  disconsolate  mother, 
to  inquire  after  the  &ite  of  her  son.  Captain  Turner — an  unfor- 
tunate officer,  who  is  supposed  to  be  a  prisoner  among  the  Mior 
misy  and  taken  in  the  action  of  fast  Fdl.  I  told  Mr.  William- 
son that  no  person  would  be  more  willing  and  ready  on  such  an 
occasion  to  make  inquiry,  and  perhaps  no  6ne  under  equal 
advantages,  to  obtain  the  much-desired  information,  than  your 
self;  andih^t^noiwitkstanding'aUyaunfnartialJireandherO' 
ismy  you  possessed  a  sensibility  of  soul  that  would  weep  nt 
the  tale  of  woe.  He  gave  me  a  most  vSkcim^  account  of  the 
situation  of  die  afflicted  mother — ^probably  he  was  a  darling  son. 
Mr.  Williamson  has  accordingly  written  you  on  the  subject" 

One  of  the  distinguishing  features  of  his  character  was  his 
strong  sense  of  justice.  It  will  be  recollected,  in  the  namt- 
tive  of  the  captivity  of  Alexander  Harper  and  others,  that  during 
their  long  and  fiitiguing  march,  wh^i  his  own  warriors  and 
himself  were  suffering  almost  the  extremity  of  hunger,  he  saw 
with  his  own  eyes  the  most  rigid  ifbpartiality  exercised  in  the 
distribution  of  such  scanty  supplies  of  food  as  they  were  able 
casually  to  procure.  Every  prisoner  was  allowed  a  full  share 
with  himself;  and  at  the  end  of  their  march,  it  has  been  seen 
how  adroitly  he  averted  the  torture  of  tfie  gauntlet-running, 
which  it  was  so  customary  with  the  Indians  to  inflict  upon  their 
nrisoners.  This  same  love  of  justice,  moreover,  marked  his 
conduct  during  the  lAdian  wars  of  1789 — ^^95,  and  pervaded 
his  correspondence  connected  with  those  wars,  and  his  own 
subsequent  difficulties  with  the  British  Government  touching 
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Ihe  Gtmd  JUvar'laxv)  tltl9i  wd  in  all  bis  oegoti^ws  with  the 
State  of  New-York.  He  bon^iy  thought  the  claim  of  the 
north-western  Indiana  to  the  Ohio  md  Musl^ingum  boundary 
a  just  one.  Hence  his  untiring  exertions,  year  after  year,  to 
adjust  the  difficulties  between  the  Indians  and  the  United  States 
apon  that  basis*  When  he  thought  the  Indians  claimed  too 
much,  he  opposed  them ;  and  so  far  as  he  thought  them  in  the 
fight,  he  was  ready  to  fight  for  them.  In  a  letter  to  General 
Cbapin  upon. this  subject,  written  in  December,  1794,  he  says : 

^  Your  lettefs  from  Kanandaigua  are  now  before  me.  I  have 
49  say  that  our  meetings  during  the  whole  of  last  summer,  at 
all  of  which  our  thoughts  were  solely  bent  on  fixing  a  bounda- 
'jry  line,  such  as  we  thought  would  be  the  means  of  fixing  a 
feace  on  a  solid  basis,  for  which  reason  we  pointed  out  the  line 
we  did,  well  knowing  the  justness  of  it,  and  being  certain  that 
the  whole  Indian  confederacy  would  ratify  it. 

^<  I  must  regret,  as  an  individual,  to  find  that  this  boundary 
ba9  been  abandoned,  as  I  am  well  convinced  a  lasting  peaee 
WQuld  have  ensued  had  it  been  adopted.  I,  therefore,  ever 
have,  to  bring  about  this  desirable  end,  exerted  every  nerve, 
wishing  for  nothing  more  than  justice  between  us.  TbLs  line, 
you  will  recollect,  was  offered  to  Governor  St  Olair  at  Musk- 
ingum. Notwithstanding  the  two  successftil  campaigns  of  the 
Indians,  I  still  adhered  to  the  same  line,  and  still  do.  This,  I 
hope^  will  satisfy  you  thai  my  wish  ever  was  for  peace.  The 
#ffer  made  was  rejected  by  Mr.  St.  Clair,  and  what  the  conse- 
limnces  have  been  you  well  know.  ♦  •  »  #  • 
^  *  ♦  *  ♦  You  will  recollect  that  I  difiered 
eyen  with  my  firiends,  respecting  the  boundary,^  and  to  the  two 
i^  messages  that  you  then  veoeivad,  my  name  was  to  neither, 
jfer  the  reason  thai  1  thought  Ihem  [the  Indians]  too  unreascwi- 
ible.  For  this  reason  I  was  oUigod  to  ta^  more  pain?  and  trou- 
kh  to  bring  the  Indians  and  yoq  to  an  understanding,  than  I 
was  under  any  obligation  to  do,  odierwise  than  having  our  mu- 
^1  interests  in  view.  Am  to  politics,  I  study  them  not  My 
^aciple  is  fimnded  on  justice,  and  justice  is  all  I  wish  for. 
Ifpyer  shall  1  exert  myaelf  for  any  nation  or  nations,  let  tbeor 

f  Caplwn  Brant  ht4  pvopfMad  a  eontpmdmhoatidvy  fm%  dl  ivUch  he  wae 
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opinions  of  mer  be  what  they  will,  unless  I  plainly  see  Ihey  are 
sincere  and  just  in  what  tbey  may  aim  at,  and  that  notbiag 
more  than  strict  justice  is  what  they  want.  When  I  percetvie 
that  these  are  the  sentiments  of  a  people,  no  endeavors  ever 
shall  be  wanting  on  my  part  to  bring  nations  to  a  good  under- 
standing." 

These  views  are  frank,  manly,  and  honorable ;  and  com- 
spond  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  speeches  and  correspondence, 
as  well  upon  that  as  all  otb^  questions  of  controversy  in  which 
be  was  called  to  participate. 

His  efibrts  for  the  moral  and  religious  improvement  of  his 
people  were  indefatigable.  In  addition  to  the  details  already 
presented  upon  this  point,  the  fact  is  no  less  interesting  than 
true,  that  the  first  Episcopal  church  erected  in  Upper  Canada 
was  built  by  Brant,  from  funds  collected  by  him  while  in  En 
gjUmd  in  1786.  The  church  was  built  the  same  year,  and  the 
first  <<  church-going  bell"  that  tolled  in  Upper  Canada,  was  plac- 
ed there  by  him.*  The  Rev.  Davenport  Phelps,  in  writing  Id 
President  John  Wheelock,  November,  1800,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  exertions  of  Captain  Brant,  and  the  progress  his  people  were 
making  in  religious  knowledge  and  the  arts  of  civilized  lift, 
under  bis  influence,  remarks : — <<  I  cannot,  sir,  but  bete  observe, 
^  that  strong  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  we  may  yet  see  die 
"  wilderness  bud  and  blossom  like  the  rose.  There  is  already  a 
<<  degree  of  civilization  anK)ng  a  number  of  the  Indians  whioh 
^  would  surprise  a  stranger.  And  with  some  of  them  there  is 
''  such  an  aiq)earance  of  Christianity,  that  many  of  the  wfailtB 
«  who  possess  it,  might  well  blush  at  a  comparative  view.  Oi 
^<  thtfi  great  and  important  alteration,  and  of  the  present  pleonng 
<<pi06pectofsucoes8  in  extending  the  knowledge  of  the  Redeem- 
<^or  among  ihaa^  I  am  fiiUy  persuaded  the  labors  of  your  vmtt> 
"rable  predecessor,  under  God,  have  be^i  the  cause.  Oilm- 
^-nel  Brant  greatly  encourages  civilization  and  Christianity. 
*  Through  his  exertions  and  influential  example  among  (ha 
<<  Indians,  it  is  to  be  hoped  their  progress  toward  refinement 
li  may  yet  be  considerable.''t  His  earnest  desire,  beyondadoufai 
I  to  render  htmself  a  faeaefiwior  lo  his  people. 


•  LciVBT  to  the  author  from  CoIomI  W.  J.  K«ft. 
t  M'Clar^f  Life  of  Wbcelock. 
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As  a  warrior,  he  was  cautious,  sagacious  and  brave ;  watching 
with  sleepless  vigilance  for  opportunitiesof  action,  and  allowing 
neither  dangers  nor  difficulties  to  divert  him  from  his  well-set- 
.tled  purposes.  His  constitution  was  hardy,  his  capacity  of  en- 
durance great ;  his  energy  untiring,  and  his  firmness  indomita- 
ble. His  character,  in  his  social  and  domestic  relations,  has  been 
delineated  at  length,  and  needs  no  farther  illustration.  In  his 
dealings  and  business  relations  he  was  prompt,  honorable,  and 
expert ;  and,  so  far  as  the  author  has  been  able  to  obtain  infor- 
mation from  gentlemen  who  knew  him  well,  he  was  a  pattern 
of  integrity.  The  purity  of  his  private  morals  has  never  beoi 
questioned,  and  his  house  was  the  abode  of  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality. 

His  manners  in  refined  society  have  .been  described  by  Dr. 
Miller  and  General  Porter.  Without  divesting  himself  alto- 
gether of  the  characteristic  reserve  of  his  people,  he  could, 
nevertheless,  relax  as  occasion  required,  and  contribute  his  fiill 
ihare,  by  sprightly  and  intelligent  conversation,  to  the  pleasures 
of  general  society.  He  was  atones  affable  and  dignified,  avoid- 
ing frivolity  on  the  one  hand  and  stiffness  on  the  other ;  in  one 
word,  unbending  himself  just  to  the  proper  medium  of  the  well- 
bred  gentleman.  He  has  been  described  by  some  as  eloquent  in 
his  conversation.  Others,  again,  deny  him  the  attribute  of  elo- 
quence, either  in  public  speaking  or  in  the  social  circle;  asserting 
that  his  great  power  lay  in  his  strong,  practical  good  sense,  and 
deep  and  ready  insight  into  character.  Mr.  Thomas  Morris 
avers  that  his  sagacity  in  this  respect  exceeded  that  of  any 
other  man  with  whom  he  has  been  acquainted.  His  tenq)era- 
ment  was  decidedly  amiable;  he  had  a  keen  perception  of  tho 
hidicrous,  and  was  both  humorous  and  witty  himself— some 
times  brilliant  in  this  req)ect ;  and  his  OHiversation  was  often 
fiuKunating,  by  reason  of  its  jrfayfiihiess  and  vivacity.* 

•  At  an  Ulastration  of  his  shrewdoeas  aixl  sagadtji  the  following  anecdote  d 
Brant  haa  been  communicated  to  the  author  by  Professor  Qriscom  : — "  When  J^ 
iDima  Wilkinson,  (who  professed  to  be,  in  her  own  person,  the  Sariour  of  the  worid 
ib  iiii  aeoeod  appearance  on  eeith,)  was  residing  on  her  domsln  in  western  Neir- 
Tork,  sommnded  by  her  deluded  and  sabsenrient  fbllowert,  she  could  not  fail  t» 
attract  the  notice  of  Colonel  Brant;  while  the  celebrity  of  the  Chieftain  most,  in 
turn,  have  forcibly  commended  itself  to  her  attention.  This  led,  of  coarse,  to  a 
nnitual  desire  to  see  each  other,  and  Brant  at  length  presented  himself  at  her  man- 
tkmt  and  requested  an  intonriew.    After  some  fonnalitj  ha  waa  admitted,  and  she 
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The  implacable  resentments  imputed  to  the  American  Indiaiis 
were  not  characteristic  of  him.  In  a  speech  to  a  council  of 
Misissaguas — a  clan  of  the  Hurons,  located  on  the  Bay  of 
Quinte, — on  the  occasion  of  certain  grievous  personal  insults,  of 
which  some  of  their  people  were  complaining,  he  remarked: 
— "  Brothers,  I  am  very  glad  you  suffer  these  abuses  so  par 
"  tiently.  I  advise  you  to  persevere  in  your  patience  and  pru- 
**  dence,  never  allowing  yourselves  to  feel  and  exercise  revenge, 
"  until  every  regular  step  be  taken  to  remove  them.''t  In  the 
whole  course  of  his  correspondence,  positive  hostility,  of  a  per- 
sonal character,  seems  only  to  have  been  cherished  toward 
Colonel  Claus,  the  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  the  In- 
dian Department.  The  precise  nature  of  this  difficulty  thie 
author  has  not  ascertained.  It  was  connected,  however,  with 
the  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Indians,  in  regard  to  which  Brant 
was  exonerated  from  censure  at  every  scrutiny.  Still,  perfec- 
tion cannot  be  predicated  of  the  Mohawk  Chief  more  than  other 
men,  and  the  author  has  not  discovered  a  particle  of  evidence, 
going  to  inculpate  the  moral  or  official  conduct  of  Colonel 
Claus — save  that  he  appears  to  have  connived  at  the  unsuccess 
ful  machinations  of  Red  Jacket  and  other  enemies  of  Brant,  to 
effect  the  chieftain's  deposition. 

Like  other  men,  Brant  doubtless  had  his  faults,  but  they  were 
redeemed  by  high  qualities  and  commanding  virtues.  He  was 
charged  with  duplicity,  and  even  treachery,  in  regard  to  the  af- 
&irs  of  the  Indians  and  the  United  States,  in  connexion  with  his 
first  visit  to  Philadelphia.  But  the  aspersion  was  grievously 
unjust    During  the  years  of  those  wars,  his  position  was  trying 

ftddressed  to  him  t  few  words  in  the  way  of  a  welcome  salutation.  He  rephed  to 
her  by  a  formal  speech  in  his  own  language,  at  the  conclusion  of  which  she  in- 
formed him  th«t  the  did  not  understand  the  language  in  which  he  spoke.  He  then 
addressed  her  in  another  Indian  dialect,  to  which,  ii)  Kke  manner,  she  objected. 
After  a  pause,  ho  commenced  a  speech  in  a  third,  and  stlH  different  American  Ian- 
goage,  when  she  interrupted  him  by  the  expression  of  dissatisfaction  at  his  persisi* 
mg  to  speak  to  her  in  terms  which  she  could  ncA  understand.  He  arose  with  dig* 
nity,  and  with  a  significant  motion  of  the  hand,  said«-*  Madam,  yon  are  not  the  pe»- 

*  son  you  pretend  to  be^     Jesus  Christ  can  understand  one  language  as  well  •» 

*  another,'  and  abruptly  took  his  leave."  Since  this  striking  and  chacacteristio 
anecdote  was  *eoeiyed  from  Dr.  Qriscom,  I  have  discovered  that  it  has  been  attribul* 
«d  to  Red  Jacket  This  Chie(  however,  was  a  Pagan— a  disbeliever  m  Jeittt 
Christ ;  and  as  Braot  was  the  opposite^  the  aneedote  b  move  cfaaiaatenMie  of  him 
than  of  the  Seneca  orator. 

t  MS.  tpeech  among  the  drantpapera.      ^ 
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loxd  peculiar.  He  had  his  owd  ulterior  objecta  to  eonaiiU  in  re- 
gard to  the  Indians  of  the  upper  lakes.  He  desired  to  see  jus- 
tice done  to  tbeno,  and  also  to  the  United  StatesL  And  he  like- 
wise desired  not  to  impair  his  own  influence  with  those  Indians. 
At  the  same  time  he  had  a  difficult  game  to  play,  with  the  Co- 
lonial and  British  governments.  The  doubtful  relations  between 
England  and  the  United  States  induced  the  ibnner  to  keep  the 
Indians  in  a  very  unpacific  mood  toward  th^  latter  for  a  series 
of  years ;  sometimes  even  pushing  them  into  hostilitieS|  by 
means  and  appliances  of  which  policy  required  the  concealment, 
and  the  means  of  diplomatic  denial,  if  necessary.  At  the  same 
time,  while  Braut  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the  King,  he  was 
nevertheless  resolved  upon  maintaining  the  unfett^>ed  inde- 
pendence of  his  own  peculiar  nation ;  friendly  relations  with  the 
Colonial  government  being  also  essential  to  his  desire  of  a  par- 
feet  title  to  his  new  territory. 

Such  a  position  must  at  all  times  have  been  full  of  embarrass- 
IXient  and  difficulty,  and  at  some  conjunctures  could  not  have 
been  otherwise  than  deeply  perplexing.  And  yet  be  sustained 
himself  through  the  whole — ^proving  himself  above  the  inflm- 
ence  of  gpld  at  Philadelphia,  and  passing  the  ordeal  without 
dishonor.  In  letters,  he  was  in  advance  of  some  of  the  Gene- 
rals against  whom  he  fought ;  and  even  of  still  greater  military 
chieftains,  who  have  flourished  before  his  day  and  sinoe.  True, 
be  was  ambitious—and  so  was  Csesar.  He  sought  to  combine 
many  nations  under  his  own  dominion — and  so  did  NqK>leoB. 
He  ruled  over  barbarians— and  so  did  Peter  the  Great 

A  few  years  before  his  death,  Ciyptain  Brant  built  a  commo- 
dious dwelling-house,  two  stories  high,  on  a  tract  of  land  present- 
ed him  by  the  King  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario — directly  north 
itf  the  beach  which  divides  the  lake  from  the  sheet  of  water 
known  as  Burlington  Bay.  The  situation  is  noble  and  com- 
manding, affording  a  glorious  prospect  of  that  beautiful  lake, 
with  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  picturesque  ommtry  around  it.  At 
Ihia  place,  on  the  24th  of  November,  1807,  he  closed  a  life  of 
greater  and  nM>re  uninterrupted  activity  for  the  space  of  half  a 
century,  than  has  fallen  to  the  lot  of  almost  any  other  man 
irbose  name  has  been  inscribed  by  the  muse  of  history.  Bb 
WBi  a  itaad^ttt  betievw  in  the  distinguishing  doctrines  of  Chris- 
taanityi  and  a  member  of  the  Episcopal  church  at  the  time  of 
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his  decease.  He  bore  his  illness,  which  was  painful,  with 
patience  and  lesigtiation.  He  died  in  Uie  full  possession  of  his 
fiicuities,  and,  according  %o  the  De^i^I  of  bis  attendants,  in  the 
Alii  feith  of  the  Christian  religion.*  His  age  was  sixty-four 
years  and  eight  months.  His  remains  were  removed  to  the  Mo- 
hawk Village,  on  the  Grand  River,  md  interred  by  the  side  of 
the  church  which  he  had  built.  The  interests  of  his  people, 
ais  they  had  been  the  paramount  object  of  bis  exertions  through 
life,  were  uppermost  in  his  thoughts  to  the  end.  His  last  words 
that  have  been  preserved  upon  this  subject,  were  contained  in  a 
charge  to  *  bis  adopted  nephew,  Teyoninhokiriwen  : — ^'  Have 
^  pity  on  the  poor  Indians :  if  you  eau  get  any  influence  with 
•i  the  great,  endeavor  to  do  them  all  the  good  you  can."  With 
great  justice  the  surviving  Mohawks  might  havfi  made  a  similar 
exclamation  to  that  of  King  Joash  at  the  bed  of  the  dying  pro- 
phet— ^  My  &ther,  my  father,  the  chariot  of  Israeli  and  tb» 
bcmeaien  thereof  P 

^^  8ce  AppaaAvi  KaXX. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


AooooDt  of  the  family  of  Brant  aubaequent  to  hia  death— Catljarina  Brant— Tba 
lini  of  deacent  amongthe  Mohawks— John  Brant,  the  youngest  son,  appointed 
to  theChieTUinship-^be  war  of  iSlS— General  Van  Renaadaer  oo  the  Niagua 
frontier—  Preparations  for  a  descent  upon  Gtueenston  Heights — First  attempt 
frustrated— Arrangement  for  a  second  movement— Arrival  of  Lientcnant*colooel 
Soott  on  the  line*— His  e^Rjrts  to  accompany  the  ezpeditHNi— Landine  ofColoBd 
Soloman  Van  Rensselaer  and  his  party — Intrepidity  of  the  attack — Van  Rensse- 
laer and  othera  grierously  wounded— Captain  Wool  carrias  the  Heights— Ad- 
Tance  of  General  Brock^His  defeat  and  tall — Arrival  of  Lieutenant-colonel 
Soott  upon  the  Heights — Attack  of  the  Indians— General  SheaflTe  advances  from 
Niagara  with  reinforcements — ^Battle— The  Americana  driven  down  the  Heighti 
— Attempta  of  Scott  to  capitulate — His  flag-bearers  shot  down — Determines  0 
bear  a  flag  himself^A  yoon^Indian  leaps  upon  him  like  a  tiger — His  rescofr— 
Interview  with  General  Sbede— Capitulation— March  to  Niagara — Remarfcabta 
interview  between  Scott  and  two  Inaians  at  Niagara,  the  younger  of  whom  was 
John  Brant — ^Base  poltroon ry  of  the  militia — Battle  of  the  BeaverHdanra— Close 
of  youn^  Brands  military  lifo — Removes  to  the  Brant  House  with  his  aister — A^ 
count  ofthe  family  by  Lieutenant  Hall — Visit  of  -the  British  Consul  to  the  Brent 
House — Controversy  of  John  Brant  with  Archdeacon  Strachan — He  visits  Eng- 
land respecting  the  ancient  land-title  controveray — Succeeds  with  the  ministers — 
Disappointed  by  the  Colonial  Govemnent— Oarres^ndence  with  Campbell  i«- 
•pectmg  the  memory  of  his  father— Attention  to  ^e  moral  wants  of  his  people — 
Correspondenca  respecting  the  Mohawk  schools— Presentation  of  a  ailver  cop-- 
His  election  to  the  Provincial  Pariiament — Seat  contested — Death  by  cholera — His 
character— Farther  noiicea  of  the  family— Description  of  his  sister,  and  of  hii 
raooessor — Death  of  Catharine  Brant — Conclusion. 

Catharine  Brant,  the  Vidov  of  Thayendanegea,  was 
fbrty-eight  years  old  at  the  time  of  his  decease.  According  to 
a^  constitution  of  the  Mohawks^  which,  like  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, is  unwritten,  the  inheritance  descends  through  the  female 
line  exclusively.  Consequently  the  superior  chieftainship  does 
not  descend  to  the  eldest  male ;  but  the  eldest  female,  in  what 
may  be  called  the  royal  line,  nominates  one  of  her  sons  or  other 
descendants,  and  he  thereby  becomes  the  chief  If  her  choice 
does  not  fall  upon  her  own  son,  the  grandson  whom  she  invests 
with  the  office  must  be  the  child  of  her  daughter.  The  widow 
of  'Thayendan^B;ea  was  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  head  chief  of 
the  Turtle  tribe — first  in  rank  of  the  Mohawk  nation.  In 
her  own  right,  therefore,  on  the  dAease  of  her  husband,  she 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  alone  clothed  with 
pow0r  to  designate  a  successor  to  the  chieftaincy.  The  official 
title  of  the  principal  chief  of  the  Six  Nations,  is  Tekarihoob  a  ; 
to  which  station  John,  the  fourth  and  youngest  son,  whose  lib 
dian  name  was  Ahtouwaighs,  was  appointed. 
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On  the  removal  of  the  old  Chiel^  Thayendanegea,  to  his  new 
establishment  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  he  had  adopted  the- 
English  mode  of  living,  and  arranged  his  household  accordingly. 
Mrs.  Brant,  however, — the  Queen  mother  she  might  be  styled 
in  Europe — preferred  the  customs  of  her  people,  and  soon  after 
the  death  of  her  husband  returned  to  the  Mohawk  Village  on 
the  Grand  River,  where  she  ever  afterward  resided. 

The  young  Chief  was  bom  at  the  Mohawk  Village  on  the 
27th  of  September,  1794 — ^being  at  the  time  of  his  father's  decease 
thirteen  years  of  age.  He  received  a  good  English  education 
at  Ancaster  and  Niagara,  under  the  tuition  of  a  Mr.  Richard 
Cockrel ;  but  through  life  improved  his  mind  greatly,  by  the 
study  of  the  best  English  authors,  by  associations  with  good 
society,  and  by  travel.  He  was  a  close  and  discriminating  ob- 
server of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  upon  which  he  reasoned  in 
a  philosophical  spirit.  Amiable  and  manly  in  his  feelings  and 
character,  and  becoming  well  acquainted  with  English  litera 
ture,  his  manners  were  early  developed  as  those  of  an  accom- 
plished gentleman. 

•  When  the  war  of  1812-'16,  between  the  United  States  and 
England,  broke  out,  the  Mohawks,  true  to  theiif  ancient  faith, 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  latter,  and  the  Tekarlhogea  took  the 
field  with  his  warriors.  He  was  engaged  in  many  of  the  ac- 
tions on  the  Niagara  frontier,  in  all  of  which  his  bearing  was 
chivalrous  and  his  conduct  brave.  His  first  effort  was  at  the 
battle  of  Queenston — commenced  so  auspjciously  for  the  Ameri- 
can arms  by  the  gallant  and  daring  Van  Rensselaer,  and  ended 
so  disastrously  by  reason  of  the  cowardice  of  the  militia  on  the 
American  side,  who  refused  to  cross  the  river  and  secure  the 
victory  which  had  been  so  bravely  won. 

There  were  incidents  marking  that  battle,  however,  involving 
tlie  conduct  of  the  young  Chief,  and  connected  with  the  life  of 
an  American  officer  whose  name  from  that  day  forth  has  been 
identified  with  the  military  glory  of  his  country,  which  forbid- 
tliat  the  transaction  should  be  thus  summarily  despatched.  Aside, 
moreover,  from  the  part  borne  by  John  Brant  in  the  battle,  and 
the  exciting  incidents  to  be  related,  sufficient  of  themselws  to 
form  a  chapter  that  might  well  be  entitled  '<  the  romance  of  his- 
tory," many  facts  connected  with  that  singular  engagement  have 
to  this  day  remained  unwritten. 
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The  command  df  flic  Niagara  section  of  the  Ariierican  fron- 
tier, during  the  Autumn  of  1812,  had  been  committed  by  Gover- 
nor Tompkins  to  Major  General  Stephen  Van  Rensselaer,  the 
senior  officer  of  the  State  Cavalry  of  New- York.  Attached  to 
his  staff  was  Colonel  Solomon  Tan  Rensselaer,  an  officer  who, 
aiS  a  subaltern  in  the  regular  service,  had  signalized  himself  by 
his  imdaunted  bravery,  and  coolness  and  intrepidity  in  action, 
during  the  Indian  wars,  and  particularly  under  the  command  of 
General  Wayne  at  the  Miamis.  The  situation  of  General  Van 
Rensselaer  had  been  exceedingly  embarrassing  during  the  whole 
period  of  his  command,  or  nearly  three  months  before  the  move- 
ment und^r  review.  His  selection  for  that  post  by  the  Com- 
mander-in-chief of  New- York,  considering  the  adverse  state  of 
their  political  relations,  tvas  deemed  an  equivocal  act  on  the  part 
of  the  Governor.  But,  although  opposed  to  the  policy  of  the 
war,  and  in  the  possession  of  the  first  paternal  estate  in  America, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  every  blessing  which  c«ui  sweeten  life, 
Greneral  Van  Rensselaer  hesitated  not  to  comply  with  the  call 
of  his  country,  and  took  the  field  immediately.*  After  recon-. 
noitering  the  frontier  from  Ogdensburgh  to  Lake  Erie,  he  deter- 
mined to  establish  his  head-quarlers  at  Lewiston,  on  the  Strait 
of  Niagara.  After  the  fdlure  of  the  expedition  of  General  Bull, 
who  had  been  ingloriously  captured  with  his  army  at  Detroit, 
the  next  point  of  attack  upon  the  enemy's  country  was  obvi- 
ously the  Canadian  peninsula  at  Niagara.  But  the  season  for 
active  military  operations  had  almost  glided  away  under  the 
tardy  levy  of  regular  troops,  and  the  uncertain  assemblages  of 
the  militia ;  and  it  was  October  before  General  Van  Rensselaer 
found  himself  in  forc^  to  warrant  offensive  operations.  His 
solicitude,  not  only  for  the  interests  of  the  public  service  and  the 
honor  of  his  country,  but  for  his  own  reputation,  determined  him 
to  strike  a  blow  at  the  enemy  if  possible,t  in  order  to  obtain 
a  position  for  winter-quarters  on  the  Canada  shore.  Added  to 
which  was  the  manifestation  of  a  strong  and  impatient  desire 
by  the  militia  to  be  led  against  the  enemy.  This  desire  rose  to 
such  a  height  that  resistance  seemed  scarcely  possible,  and 
patriotism  was  apparently  passing  the  limits  of  subordination.t 
Indeed,  the  determination  of  the  militia  was  expressed  to  the 

*  Memoin  of  Generml  Wilkinton.  ,  f  Ibid* 

t  Low's  Historj  of  Aft  Wtr. 
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General  fcroiigh  various  channels,  as  an  alternative^  that  they 
must  have  orders  to  act  against  the  enemy  or  they  would  go 
home.*  Nor  was  the  General  himself  less  desirous  of  action 
than  his  troops  professed  to  be.  He  felt  that  the  disgrace  of  the 
American  arms  at  Detroit,  at  the  opening  of  the  campaign, 
could  only  be  wiped  away  by  a  brilliant  close  of  it ;  and  that 
unless  a  signal  blow  should  be  struck,  the  public  expectation 
would  be  disappointed ;  all  the  toil  and  expense  of  the  cam- 
paign would  be  thrown  away ;  and,  worse  than  all,  the  whole 
would  be  tinged  with  dishonor.! 

Impressed  by  considerations  like  these,  and  encouraged  by 
the  apparent  desire  of  the  militia  to  take  the  field,  dispositions 
were  made  for  an  attack  upon  (iueenston  Heights,  with  a  view 
of  moving  thence  upon  Fort  George  at  Niagara,  which  it  was 
proposed  to  carry  by  storm,  and  then  take  up  the  quarters  of 
the  army  there  for  the  winter — an  excellent  position  for  obtain- 
ing supplies,  and  making  the  necessary  arrangements  for  open- 
ing the  campaign  early  in  the  following  Spring,  t  General 
Brock,  the  British  commander  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the  river, 
was  watching  the  motions  of  the  Americans  with  unwearied 
vigilance ;  but  a  spy,  who  had  been  despatched  across  the  river, 
having  returned  with  the  erroneous  information  that  that  oflBicer 
had  moved  in  the  direction  of  Detroit  with  all  his  disposable 
force,  arrangements  were  made  by  General  Van  Rensselaer  for 
crossing  the  river  and  attacking  Queenston  Heights  early  on  the 
morning  of  the  11th  of  October.  The  design,  however,  was 
frustrated,  either  by  the  ignorance,  the  cowardice,  or  the 
treachery  of  a  boatman,  who  had  been  selected  as  the  leading 
w^aterman  for  his  skill  and  steadiness.  The  enterprise  was  to 
be  led  by  Colonel  Solomon  Van  Renssalaer. — "The  corps 
"designated  for  the  expedition,  and  principally  composed  of 
**  militia,  assembled  punctually  and  in  good  order  at  the  place  of 
"  rendezvous,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  weather,  which  was 
•*  wet  and  windy,  every  thing  wore  a  propitious  aspect.  But 
"  when,  after  long  and  patiently  abiding  the  pelting  of  a  north-  _ 
(( easterly  storm,  the  embarkation  was  ordered  and  the  boats  call- 

*  General  Van  Rensselaer's  official  report.  ^ 

t  Letter  of  GUnend  Van  Rensselaer  t»  Qoyemor  Tompkins,  Oct  8»  ISli. 

{Ibid. 
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"  ed  for,  none,  were  found  to  be  in  readiness ;  and  on  inquiry  it 
"  was  discovered  that  the  person  having  charge  of  tbeta  had 
"  not  only  withdrawn  himself  but  had  carried  with  him  all  the 
"  oars  necessary  for  the  service.  For  this  unexpected  occur- 
"  rence  there  was  no  remedy  but  patience ;  the  expedition  was 
"  accordingly  suspended,  and  the  troops  sent  back  to  their  can- 
*«  tonraents."* 

The  impatience  of  the  militia  continuing,  and  having  recriv- 
ed  a  reinforcement  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops 
under  Lieutenant-colonel  Chrystie,  the  General  determined  to 
renew  the  attempt  before  daylight  on  the  morning  of  the  13lh. 
Colonel  Van  Rensselaer  was  to  conunand  the  expedition  as 
before,  and  lead  the  attack  with  three  hundred  militia,  to  be  ibl- 
lowed  by  Lieutenant-colonel  Chrystie  with  three  hundred  Rgu- 
lars.  Lieutenant-colonels  Chrystie  and  Fenwick  had  agreed 
to  waive  rank,  and  serve  under  Colonel  Van  Rensselaer. 
Lieutenant-colonel  Fenwick,  with  Major  Mullaney,  was  to  ibl- 
low  Chrystie  with  three  hundred  and  fifty  regular  troops  aod 
some  pieces  of  artillery,  after  whom  the  greater  body  of  the 
militia  were  to  succeed  in  order.  Such  is  an  outline  of  the  dis- 
positions for  the  movement  on  the  morning  of  the  13th  of  Octo- 
ber. Meantime  Lieutenant-colonel,  (now  Major-general  Scolt) 
haJ  arrived  with  his  regiment  of  artillery  at  Schlo^er,  two 
miles  above  the  Falls,  and  twelve  from  Lewiston,  on  the  day 
before  the  engagement.  Having  heard  from  Colonel  StranahazL 
of  the  Otsego  militia,  whose  regiment,  stationed  at  the  Falls,  was 
on  the  move,  that  an  expedition  of  some  kind  was  contemplated 
by  General  Van  iRensselaer,  Scott,  then  young,  and  ardent  as 
he  is*  now,  impatient  x)f  an  early  opportunity  to  meet  an  eoemy, 
mounted  his  hofse  and  rode  fijU  speed  to  Lewiston-  He  forth- 
with presented  himself  to  the  Commanding  Greneral,  fiiom  whom 
he  learned  the  character  of  the  enterprise  on  foot,  and  of  whom 
he  solicited  the  privilege  of  taking  a  part.  The  €reneral  le- 
plied  that  the  details  had  all  been  arranged — that  Colonel  Solo- 
mon Van  Rensselaer  was  to  have  the  command,  and  that  T  Jen- 
tenant-colonels  Fenwick  and  Chrystie  had  waif^  tfieir  ranl^ 
and  were  to  serve  under  that  officer.  Ehit  such^ms  the  urgeucf 
of  Scott,  0^  the  General  gave  him  permiasion  to  accompanf 

«  Qoaeial  AnaitioDg's  Noticw  ontlM  wtr  of  1811. 
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and  were  to  serve  under  that  oflBcer.    But  such  was  the  urgency 
of  Scott,  H^  the  General  gave  him  permission  to  accoi^snf 

•  Qoaeial  AnntliODg's  Noticw  on  tim  war  of  181S. 
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Ihe  expediticMi  as  a  volunteer,  if  be  abo  would  waire  his  rank. 
'  This  propositipB  wa9  declised ;  hut  as  Scoft  was  anxkm^  to 
bring  his  regiment  dorn  to  Lewbton,  it  was  ultiflaatftty  stipulat 
ed  that  he  nught  selaet  a  position  upon  the  bank  of  the  rivef^ 
and  use  his  artillery  to  siich  advantage  ai^  opportunity  might 
afford.  Under  this  arrangement  *  he  hastened  back  to  his  regi- 
ment at  Schlosser,  which)  although  wearied  by  its  long  journey; 
was  nevertheless^  by  a  forced  march,  over  horrible  roads,  brought 
down  to  Lewiston  all  in  good  time  in  the  evening.  Scott  agaiB 
importuned  for  permission  to  participate  direct^y  in  the  ent«»- 
prise.  But  in  vain.  Had  he  been  in  the  field,  his  rank  in  the 
line  of  the  regular  service  would  have  giv«ii  him  the  command 
of  a  Colonel  of  militia — in  which  only  Yan  Sensselaer  bor^  a 
commission;  and  as  the  whole  project  had  originated  wfth  the 
latter,  the  commanding  General  designed  that  he  should  reap 
the  laurels  in  expectancy. 

It  would  be  fordgn  from  the  purpose  of  this  narrative  to 
dwell  upon  the  variety  of  untoward  and  vexatious  ^rcumstan- 
ces  which  delayed,  and  had  nearly  caused  a  total  fitihire  o^  the 
enterprise.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  ailer  those 'difficulties  had 
been  in  part  surmounted,  the  expedition  departed  uix)n  its  peril- 
ous undertaking.  It  has  already  been  remarked  that  the 
enemy  was  keeping  a  vigilant  watch  over  tife  motions  of  *the 
Americans,  and  they  had  discovered  h)dications  of  a  move- 
ment of  some  kind  during  the'  last  few  preceding  days.  The 
narrowness  of  the  river,  without  the  agdttcy  of  ^pies,  enabled 
them  to  make  these  observations ;  added  to  which  ibe  sound  of 
the  oars  had  been  heard,  so  that,  instead  of  being  surprised,  the 
enemy  was  measurably  prepared  for  Van  Rensselaer's  recepti<^. 
Indeed,  a  fire  was  opened  before  the  boat  of  Colonel  '?an  Bttis> 
selaer  had  reached  tlie  shore,  and  Lieutenant  Bathboiie  was  kill- 
ed in  the  Colobel's  boat  Two  companies  of  tegular  troops, 
however,  and  Captains  Armstrong  and  Malcom,  had^previbusly 
landed  without  annoyance  or  discovery.* 

Other  boats  successively  followed,  and  the  landing  of  two 
hundred  and  tbirty-five  men  was  effected,  although  the  det«di- 
ments  first  arriving  suffered  severely  from  the  fire  of  the  enemy, 
especially  ,in  the  loss  of  their  officers.    The  IroopS  formed 
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vnder  a  very  waim  fire,  cliiid)ed  the  bonk,  Tan  Bennelaer 
himself  leading  the  detachment,  and  rouipd  lii«  enemy  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  withoitt  firing  a  shot  In  this  (^ration 
Ensign  Morri?  was  killed,  and  Captains  Armstrong,  Malcom, 
and  Worf  were  wounded,  the  latter  slightly.  Colonel  Van  Rens- 
selaer himself  was  a  severe  sufferer,  havii^  received  one  ballin 
tiis  hip,  which  passed  out  at  his  spine,  two  in  his  thigh,  one  of 
iRrtiich  lodged,  two  in  his  leg,  and  a  sixth  in  his  heel.  Lieule* 
nant-colonel  Fen  wick  was  also  severely  wounded,  and  Colonel 
CJhrystie  sli^tty.  Indeed  Captain  Wool,  himself  wounded 
aMo,  was  now  the  senior  officer  fit  for  duty.  The  gallant  lead- 
^,  concealing  his  wounds  under  his  great-coal  as  long  as  he 
tould,  immediately  on  the  retreat  of  the  ^lemy  toward  the 
town,  ordered  Captain  Wool,  the  senior  officer  capable  of  duty, 
to  ascend  the  mountain  and  carry  the  battery,  giving  him  a 
direction  for  the  movement  by  which  he  would  avcid  the  fire  of 
the  enemy's  artillery — ^placing  Lieutenants  Randolph  and  Gaa- 
sevoort,  who  volunteered,  at  the  head  of  the  little  colunm,  and 
Major  Lu^,  another  volunteer,  in  the  rear,  with  orders  to  put  to 
death  the  first  man  who  should  fall  back.*  This  enterprise  was 
gallantly  executed  by  Captain  Wool,  and  the  battery  was  car- 
ried "without  much  resistanoe."t  CJolonel  Van  Rensselaer,  how- 
ever, unable  longer  to  sustain  himself,  fell  to  the  ground  soon 
after  the  party  had  filed  off  before  him ;  but  he  did  not  lose  has 
conscidusness,  and  the  pains  of  his  wounds  were  soon  alleviat- 
ed by  the  shouts  of  victory. 

Meantime,  the  most  intense  anxiety  was  ^t  on  the  American 
shore  to  learn  the  result  of  the  daring  attempt ;  and  before  it 
was  well  light,  the  painful  intelligence  wta  received  that  the 
gallant  leader  had  fallen,  covered  with  wounds.  And  upon  the 
heels  of  that  unpleasant  news,  the  report  came  that  Cdonel  Pen- 
wick  had  alsot  fallen,  dangerously  wounded.  Had  Scott  been  in 
the  field,  Fenwick  would  have  ranked  him,  being  the  oldest  in 
commission.  Chrystie  was  younger  in  rank  than  Scott ;  but 
\diile  the  latter  was  again  urging  to  be  sent  across,  Chrystie 

^  Wilkinion's  Meinoira. 

t  Reptvt  of  Of  plain  Wool.  The  officers  engaged  in  storming  the  battery  wer» 
Captains  Wool  and  Ogilvie ;  Li^mtenants  Kearney,  Haginen,  Carr,  and  Sammons 
of  the  13th  r(>giment ;  Lieutenants  Gknsevoort  And  Randolph  of  the  light  utilleiyy 
and  Major  Lush  oT  the  iliililia. 
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iiimseir  appeared  atOeneral  Tan  Rensselaer's  manju^  havii^ 
receirecl  a  slight  wound  in  the  hand.      Scott  was  now  entitled 
Co  the  post  he  had  been  se^kin^,  and  was  immediately  gratified 
with  directions  to  cross  tlie  riyer,  and  assume  the  command,    . 
•  But  while  these  arrangements  were  concerting  on  the  American 
side,  and  before  l4euten8g;it-colonel  Scott  had  arrived  at  the  soenie 
of  action,  another  important  act  in  the  changing  drama  of  the  day 
had  been  performed.    The  landing  of  the  Americans  had  been 
opposed  by  the  light  company  of  the  49th  regiment  of  grenadiew^ 
and  the  York  volunteer  militia,  together  with  a  small  number 
of  Indians.     The  light  troops  had  been  dislodged  by  the  Amm- 
cans  on  ascending  the  heights,  and  an  eighteen  pounder  batteliy 
taken.*    The  fortress  on  the  heights,  carried  by  Captain  Woftl, 
was  manned  by  a  detachment  of  the  grenadiers,  the  whole  nuoi- . 
bering,  as  was  supposed,  one  hundred  euid  sixty  regulars.t    The 
heights  having  been  cleared  of  the  enemy,  who  retired  upon  the 
village  of  Ctueenston,  the  Americans  were  allowed  to  repose  a 
Bhort  time  upon  their  laurels.     But  the  respite  was  brief.     Gie- 
neral  Brock  being  at  Niagara  when  the  action  commenced,  was 
startled  from  his  pillow  by  the  roar  of  the  artillery ;  but  so 
rapid  were  his  movements,  that  he  arrived  at  Q^ueenston  eie 
the  grey  of  the  morning  had  passed,  accompanied  by  his  Pro 
vincial  aid-de*camp.  Lieutenant-colonel  McDoubH. J     Placii^ig 
himself  immediately  at  the  head  of  four  companies  of  his  &- 
vorite  49th  grenadiers  and  a  body  of  militia,  General  Brock  ad- 
vanced for  the  purpose  of  turning  the  left  of  the  Americanc,  and 
recovering  the  ground  that  had  been  lost.    A  detachment  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  men,  directed  by  Captain  Wool  to  take  posses 
sion  of  the  heights  above  the  battery,  and  hold  General  Brock  in 
check,  was  compelled  to  retreat  by  superior  mtmbei-s.  An  ei^gage- 
ment  ensued,  in  the  course  of  which,  after  some  fighting,  the 
Americans  were  driven  to  the  edge  of  the  bank.      With  great 
exertions,  Captain  Wool  brought  his  men  to  a  stand,  and  di- 
rected a  charge  immediately  on  the  exhat^stion  of  his  ammuni- 
tion.   This  order  was  executed,  though  with  some  confusion. 
It  was.  nevertheless,  effectual,  and  the  enemy  in  turn  were  driven 
to  the  verge  of  the  heights,  where  Colonel  McDonell,  having  his 
horse  shot  under  him,  fell,  himself  mentally  wounded.}    In  the 

•  Chrystie's  acoount  of  the  Canadian  War. 

t  WiUuiiaoi&*a Memoin.       |  Chiysde.       {  Capotn^od'B  offim^ Oepoit 
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meantime  General  Brock,  in  attempting  to  nXij  his  forces,  re- 
ceived a  musket  ball  in  his  breast,  and  died  almost  immediately. 
The  last  words  he  uttered  as  he  fell  from  his  horse,  were,  ^  Pu^ 
on  the  brave  York  Volunteers."*  -  The  enemy  thereupon  dispers- 
ed in  every  direction  ;t  and  Captain  Wool,  receiving  at  that  time 
a  small  reinforcement  of  riflemen  from  the  American  side,  set 
about  forming  a  line  on  the  heights,  fronting  the  village,  de- 
taching flanking  parties,  and  making  siich  other  dispositions  as 
were  first  prompt^  by  the  exigencies  of  the  occasion. 

It  was  at  this  point  of  time,  being  yet  early  in  the  morning, 
that  Lieutftnant-colonel  Scott  arrived  on  the  heights,  where  be 
found  the  troops,  both  regulars  and  volunteers,  in  consideraUe 
disorder.  He  immediately  announced  his  name  and  rank,  and 
assuming  the  command,  with  the  assistance  of  his  adjutant,  an 
oflicer  of  great  activity  and  intelligence,  brought  them  into  line. 
On  counting  his  men,  he  found  that  of  regular  troops  there  were 
three  hundrcnl  and  fifty  rank  and  file,  all  told,  and  two  hundred 
and  fifty-seven  volunteers,  under  General  Wadsworth  and 
Colonel  Stranahan,  the  former  of  whom  at  once  waived  his  rank 
in  favor  of  Scott  Just  before  Scott  had  arrived  upon  the  ground, 
Captain  Wool  had  ordered  Lieutenants  Gansevoort  andRwdolph, 
with  a  detachment  of  artillery,  to  drill  out  the  eighteen  pounder 
heretofore  spoken  of  as  having  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  at  a 
point  some  distance  below  the  crest  of  the  heights,  but  which 
had  been  spiked  before  its  capture.  Hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, and  being  told  that  the  gun  had  been  spiked  only  wifii 
a  ramrod,  Scott  hurried  away  in  person  to  direct  the  process  of 
extracting  tliis  impediment  to  its  use.  He  was  not  long  absent, 
andonreascending  the  heights,  great  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  a  cloud  of  Indians  in  the  act  of  rushing  upon  his  line, 
tomahawk  in  hand,  while  his  troops  were  breaking,  and  evid^itly 
on  the  point  of  a  general  flight  The  Indians  bore  down 
fiercely,  and  were,  some  of  them,  within  ten  paces  of  his  men, 
when  he  gained  his  place  just  in  season  to  prevent  total  disor- 
der, and  bring  them  to  the  right  about,  facing  the  enemy,  up<m 
whom  they  were  mrning  their  backs.  AH  this  was  but  the 
urork  of  a  moment  The  Indians,  finding  this  sudden  change 
in  the  mode  of  their  reception,  recoiled ;  and  after  a  sharp  ^i- 

•  dmckr.  t  Captain  WooL 
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gt^meDt,  were  conqieUed  to  retreat  '  Their  leader  was  a 
dauntless  youth,  of  surprising  activity ;  dressed,  painted  and 
plumed  eti  IntKen,  cap-a-pied. 

The  Americans,  it  will  be  recollected  by  those  Suniliar 
with  the  history  of  the  war,  retained  possession  of  the  heights, 
and  of  the  little  fortress  they  had  taken,  during  several  hours 
— undisturbed  by  the  regular  troops  of  the  enemy,  who  was 
waiting  for  reinforcements  fiom  Fort  Qeorge  at  Newark,  six 
miles  below.  But  they  were  incessantly  harassed  by  the  In- 
dians, who  hovered  about  them,  occasionally  advancing  in  con* 
siderable  numbers,  but  who  were  invariably  put  to  flight  when 
seriously  engaged  by  the  Colonel's  handful  of  an  army.  The  strip- 
ling leader  of  the  Indians  was  of  graceful  form  and  mould,  and 
as  already  reniarked,  of  uncommon  agility.  He  was  often  ot^ 
served  by  Colonel  Scott,  and  others,  and  was  idways  accompar- 
nied  by  a  dark,  stalwart  chief^  evidently  of  great  strength,  who 
was  subsequ^itly  known  as  Captain  Jacobs.  It  was  discovered 
diat  these  two  Indians  in  particular  were  repeatedly  makiug  a 
mark  of  Scott,  who,  like  the  first  monarch  of  Israel,  stood  a  full 
head  above  his  soldiers,  and  who  was  rendered  a  yet  more  con^ 
spicuous  object  by  a  new  and  brilliant  uniform,  and  a  tall  white 
plume  in  his  hat  The  conduct  of  these  two  Indians  having 
been  particularly  observed  by  an  officer,  a  message  was  instant- 
ly sent  to  Scott  upon  the  subject,  with  his  own  overcoat,  ad- 
vising the  Colonel  to  put  it  on.  But  the  disguise  was  declined  ; 
and  Che  Indians,  having  taken  refuge  in  a  wood  at  some  distance 
on  the  left,  were  driven  thence  by  a  spirited  charge,  gallantly  led 
by  Scott  in  person. 

By  these  successive  actions,  however,  the  numbers  of  the 
Americans,«both  regulars  and  volunteers,  had  been  sadly  re- 
duced, the  wounded  having  been  sent  across  the  river  to  the 
American  shore  in  the  few  boats  not  rendered  useless  by  the 
enemy's  fire  in  the  morning.  The  British  column,  led  by 
General  Sheaffe,  the  successor  of  General  Brock,  was  now  dis- 
covered advancing  in  the  distance  from  Niagara.  Its  approach, 
though  slow  and  circumspect,  was  steady  and  unremitting ;  and 
<rf  its  character  and  objects  there  could  be  no  doubt*  The 
column  with  which  General  Sheaffe  was  thus  advancing,  con- 
aiated  of  three  hundred  and  fifty  men  of  the  4lst  regiment,  se> 
•  OoMftl  AnMlrao^i  Notio«. 
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i^ral  companies  of  militin,  and  two  hundred  and  fifty^  IndJaoiL 
JbetnforGements,  both  of  troops  and  Indians,  arriving  from  Chip- 
pewa, the  force  of  the  enemy  was  aagmented  to  eight  hutidied.* 
Major-Qeneral  Van  Rensselaer,  having  crossed  the  river  before 
lie  made  this  discovery,  hastened  back  to  his  own  camp,  to  make 
another  appeal  to  the  militia  to  cross  over  to  tlie  rescue  of  the 
little  band  of  th^ir  own  countrymen,  now  in  such  imminent 
jperil.  But  in  vain.  Not  a  man  could  overcome  his  constitu- 
tional scruples  about  crossing  the  confines  of  his  own  country ; 
and  for  more  than  two  hours  die  troops  and  volunteers  upon 
the  heights  were  allowed  to  behold  an  advaacii^  enemy,  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  overwhelm  them,  \diile  by  looking  over 
their  ri^t  shoulders  they  could  see  an  army  of  American  mill* 
fai,  abundantly  sufficient  to  defeat  the  approaching  column,  and 
maintain  the  victories  of  the  moming.t  The  march  of  General 
Sheaffe  was  protracted  by  an  extensive  detour  tathe  west,  beyond 
the  forest  heretofore  spoken  of  as  having  been  a  shelter  to  the 
kidians.  Scott  and  his  officers,  in  consideration  of  their  own 
diminished  numbers,  marvelled  greatly  at  this  fatiguing  measure 
ft*  precaution  on  the  part  of  the  enemy,  but  were  afterward  in- 
formed by  the  officers  into  whose  hands  they  fell,  that  the  enemy 
had  no  idea  diat  the  diminutive  force  they  saw  upon  the  heights 
constituted  tlie  whole  of  the  army  they  were  marchii^  to  en- 
cmmter. 

During  the  breathing-time  tfius  enjoyed  by  the  Americans,  and 
prolonged  by  the  extreme  caution  of  the  enemy,  a  note  from  Qene- 
ral  Van  Rensselaer  was  received  by  General  Wadsworth,  inform- 
ing him  of  the  facts  heretofore  stated  respecting  the  cowardice  of 
the  militia,  and  advisir>g  a  retreat  The  General  stated  that  not 
a  company  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  cross  the  riv€»r ;  that  he 


*  This  is  the  eetimate  of  the  Canadian  historian,  Robert  Chiystie.  Colonet 
Chrystie  of  the  American  fbreet,  in  his  estimate,  stated  the  force  of  Sheafie  at  fnmk 
foar  to  fife  hundred  regulan^  with  four  pieces  of  aztiUeiy,  from  fire  to  six  hoodred 
miKtia,  and  three  hundred  Indians. 

t  **  Neither  entreaty  nor  threats,  neither  arguments  nor  ridicule,  availed  any 
thing.  They  had  seen  enough  of  war  to  satisfy  them  that  it  made  no  part  of  tbeor 
•pecial  calling;  and  at  last,  not  disdaining  to  employ  the  inask  inTented  by  fao 
tion  to  cover  oowardite  or  treason,  tiflaen  hundred  able-bodied  men,  well  armed  and 
•quipped,  who  a  week  before  boasted  largely  cf  patriotism  and  prowess,  were  now 
Ibund  openly  pleading  constitutional  scruples  in  justification  of  disobcdienoe  to  the 
lawful  authority  of  their  ohief."— OhMroi^aMiflraM^a  JMeet  of  the  Wm. 
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had  hixoself  seen  the  mov^iQeiits  of  the  enemy,  and  imew  that 
they  were  too  powerful  to  be  resisted  by  Urn  handful  of  mdH 
upon  the  heights ;  and  that  he  would  endeavor  to  furnish  boaAB 
and  cover  a  retreat.  Still,  tijd  LeA  it  optional  with  Wadsworth 
and  his  officers,  to  govern  themselves  according  to  circnmstsooocis 
under  their  own  more  immediate  view.  A  consultatioai  of  the 
officers  was  immediately  held  [  but  nothing  was  decided  upoQ. 
Meantime  the  enemy  continued  to  approach,  but  with  undimi^ 
nished  circumspection — <<  manceuvering  from  right  to  left,  and 
^<from  left  to  right,  and  countermarching  nearly  the  whole 
^<  length  of  the  ionericau  line  twice,  a&  if  determined  to  comit 
^  every  maja  in  the  ranks,  and  to -make  himself  famiUar  witk 
"every  foot  of  the  position  before  he  hazaxded  an  attack."* 
This  deliberation  gave  time  for  renewed  councils  on  the  pavt^«< 
the  American  officers.  A  retreat,  however,  was  considered  hope- 
less ;  whereupon  Colonel  Scott  literally  mounted  a  stump,  and 
made  a  short  but  animated  address  to  his  soldiers : — <^  We  cau^ 
"  not  conquer ;  we  may  fall ;  we  must  die,"  said  Scott ;  "  but  if 
"  we  die  like  soldiers,  we  effect  more  by  our  example  of  gallantjrjr 
"  upon  a  conquered  field,  than  we  could  ever  have  done  for  ow 
"countrymen  if  survivilig  a  successftil  one."  A  unanimood 
shout  of  cq)proval  answered  the  stirring  appeaL  Nor  were  the 
ijtiilitia  volunteers,  who  had  continued  fiiithful  through  the  mom 
ing  skirmishings,  backward  in  seconding  the  determination^ 
Indeed,  though  inexperienced,  there  were  no  braver  men  upon 
the  field  than  Wadsworth  and  Stranahan.f  The  British  ad* 
vanced  steadily  in  column,  reserving  their  fire,  as  did  the  Amerih 
cans,  excepting  the  single  piece  6f  artillery  in  their  posse88ioI^ 
until  they  came  within  eighty  paces.  Several  well-directed  ani 
efiective  fires  succeeded — the  Americans  maintaining  theit 
ground  firmly  until  actually  pricked  by  the  bayonets  of  the  ene- 
my. They  then  retreated  toward  the  river,  the  side  of  the  steep 
being  at  that  day  covered  with  shrubs,  which  enabled  the  sol* 
diers  to  let  themselves  down  from  one  to  another,  with  sufiitieal 
deliberation  to  allow  an  occasional  return  of  Use  fire  of  their 
pursuers.  Presently,  however,  the  Indians  came  springfaig 
down  from  shmb  to  shrub  after  them;  wtiich  circumstanoe 

•  Oeoeral  Aniuitfong>  Notices  of  the  War. 

t  The  )ate*  Colonel  Femod  Stnnahmn,  of  CooperatowiiL    Genenl  Wadtoworii 
•nd  Colootl  Strantluui  baye  both  nooe  dccf^i^. 
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■omewhat  accderated  the  retreat  of  the  Americans.  0;i  reach- 
ing the  waters  edge  not  a  boat  was  at  command ;  and  to  avoid 
the  galling  fire  of  the  pursuers,  Scott  drew  his  men  farther  up 
the  river,  to  obtain  3helter  beneath  the  more  precipitous,  and,  in 
6ct,  beetling  clitb. 

Escape  was  now  impossible,  and  to  fight  longer  was  not  only 
useless  but  madness.  After  a  brief  consuitatioil  with  Gibson 
and  Totten,  therefore,  (the  latter  ofilcer  having  returned  to  the 
field  in  the  aflernoon,)  a  capitulation  was  determined  upon.  A 
flag  was  accordingly  sent,  with  a  proposition.  Afler  wait- 
ing for  some  time  without  any  tidings,  another  was  sent, 
and  afterward  yet  another-^neither  of  which  returned ;  and  it 
subsequently  appeared  that  the  bearers  had  been  successively 
•hot  down  by  tl^  Indians.  Scott  thereupon  determined  to  go  with 
the  flag  himself.  But  while  preparing  to  execute  his  hazardous 
purpose,  his  attention  was  attracted  by  two  of  his  men,  who 
were  deliberately  stripping  themselves  to  the  skin.  On  inquir- 
ing their  motive,  they  replied  that  they  might  as  well  drown  as 
be  hanged,  as  they  were  sure  to  be  if  taken,  since  they  acknow- 
ledged thetnselves  to  be  deserters  from  the  ranks  of  the  enemy. 
Saying  which  they  plunged  into  the  dark  torrent  flowing  madly 
along  in  its  mighty  eddies  and  whirlpools.  It  was  a  fearful 
leap,  but  both  succeeded  in  reaching  the  American  shore  in 
safety,  and  the  Colonel  afterward  saw  and  conversed  with  them. 

But  toircsume.  CJolonel  Scott  having  determined  to  bear  the 
fourth  flag  himself,  Totterfs  cravat  was  taken  from  beheath 
his  stock  for  that  purpose.  Totten  and  Gibson  both  resolved 
to  accompany  their  commander,  who,  being  the  tallest,  bore  the 
handkerchief  upon  the  point  of  his  sword.  Keeping  close  to 
the  water's  edge,  and  sheltering  themselves  as  well  as  they 
could  behind  the  rocks,  the  Indians  continually  firing  in  the 
meantime,  they  passed  down  until  the  bank  aflbrded  no  farther 
protection,  when  they  turned  to  the  left  to  take  the  road.  But 
just  as  they  were  gaining  it,  up  rose  the  two  Indians  who  had 
been  aiming  at  Scott  in  the  morning — the  young  and  agile  chie^ 
and  the  more  muscular  Captain  Jacobs — ^who  both  sprang  upon 
them  like  tigers  from  their  lairs.  Scott  remonstrated,  and  made 
known  the  character  in  which  he  was  seeking  the  British  com- 
mander, but  to  no  purpose.  The  Indians  grappled  with  them 
fiercely,  and  Jacobs  succeeded  in  wrenching  the  sword  firom  the 
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CoUmePs  hand.  The  blades  of  Totten  and  Gibson  instantly 
loaped  from  their  scabbards,  and  the  Indians  were  raising  their 
hatchets  when  a  British  serjeant  rushed  forword/  hoarsely  ex- 
claiming—"Ifonar/*  ^  Honor r — and  having  a  guard  with 
him,  the  combatants  were  separated,  and  Colonel  Scott  was 
conducted  to  the  presence  of  General  Sheaffe^  to  whom  he  pro- 
posed a  surrender,  and  with  whom  terms  of  capitulation  were 
speedily  arranged — the  General  at  once  saying  that  they  should 
be  treated  with  all  the  honors  of  war.  -  Orders  were  immediately 
given  that  the  firing  should  cease ;  but  these  orders  were  not 
promptly  obeyed,  which  caused  a  remonstrance  from  Colonel 
Scott,  and  finally  a  peremptory  demand  to  •  be  conducted  back 
to  his  troops.  This  prolonged  fire  was  from  the  Indians^  whom 
General  Sheaffe  admitted  he  could  not  control,  as  they  were 
exceedingly  exasperated  at  the  amount  of  their  loss.  Scott 
passed  a  rather  severe  rebuke  upon  an  enemy  who  avowed  allies  . 
of  such  a  character ;  but  officers  being  ordered  among  them  in 
all  directions,  they  were  presently  compelled  to  desist. 

The  prisoners  surrendered  by  Scott  numbered  one  hundred 
and  thirty-nine  regular  troops,  and  one  hundred  and  fifty-four 
volunteers,  just — the  Colonel  accurately  counting  them  o  f  him- 
self.* They  were  all  marched  down  to  Newark,  (now  Niagara,) 
the  same  evening,  where  the  Colonel  and  his.  two  principal  offi- 
cers were  quartered  in  a  small  tavern,  having  invitations  theifirst 
evening  to  dine  with  General  Sheafie.  While  waiting  for  the 
arrival  of  an  officer  to  conduct  them  to  the  General's  quarters, 
another  incident  occurred,  equally  spirited,  and  even  more  start- 

•  When,  fhortljT  aftdHhutl,  the  general  order  of  Sheafie  appeared,  it  was  announo* 
ed  that  two  hundred  of  the  Amencaos  were  drowned  and  nine  hundred  taken 
prisoners.  Colonel  Soott  immediately  called  upon  General  SheafTe,  and  remon- 
strated against  such  an  exaggeration ;  since  he  had  himself  counted  his  own  men, 
and  knew  that  the  nuroher  was  less  than  three  hundred,  all  told.  Sheafie  replied 
that  the  norobers  he  had  annoonoed  had  heen  reported  to  him,  and  he  felt  strong 
confidenpe  in  the  aocoraoy  ol  the  statement.  In  conclusion,  he  invited  Scott  to  g9 
to  the  barracks  and  see  for  himself.  He  did  so  $  and  to  his  deep  mortification 
found  that  the  statement  of  the  fireneral  order  was  true !  On  an  investigation  of 
the  discrepancy,  it  appeared  that  the  nQmt>er  of  prisoners  had  been  swollen  to  that 
anoont  by  several  hundred  cowardly  rascals  of  the  militia,  who,  upon  landmg  on 
the  Canadian  shore,  had  availed  themselvea  of  the  darkness  and  other  facilities,  to 
hidethemselvesaway  among  the  defls  of  the  rocks;  where  they  had  remained  in 
concealment  during  the  day,  and  were  only  dragged  by  the  legs  from  their  lurking 
plaoes  by  the  British  troops  after  the  sorreoder.    So  much  for  militia. 
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ling  than  the  seene  with  the  two  Indians  by  die  ro«4r8ideL  Jint 
at  twilight,  a  little  girl  entered  the  p&rLoz,  wilh  a  n^saage 
that  somebody  in  the  hall  desired  to  see  the  ^'tall  officer." 
Colonel  Scott  thereupon  stepped  oat  of  the  partot,  unarxned,  of 
course,  into  the  hall,,  which  was  dark  ainl  narrow,  and  withai 
incommoded  by  a  staixway ;  but  what  was  bis  astonishmant  on 
again  meeting,  face  to  face,  his  evil  geniuses,  the  brawny  Gapr 
lain  Jacobs  and  the  light-limbed  chief !  The  Colonel  had  shut 
the  door  behind  him  as  he  left  the  parlor ;  but  these  waA  a 
sentinel  standing  at  the  outer  door,  who  had  improperly  allowed 
the  Indians  to  pass  in.  The  dusky  visitors  stepped  up  (y>  tbt 
Colonel  without  ceremony,  and  the  younger,  who  akme  spoke 
English,  made  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  balls  whidi 
had  cut  through  his  clothes,  intimating  astonishment  that  they 
had  both  been  firing  at  him  almost  the  whole  day,  without 
efifect.  But  while  the  young  Lidian'  was  thus  speaking,  oc 
rather  beginning  thus  to  speak — for  such,  subsequently,  seemed 
to  be  the  import  of  What  he  meant  to  say — Jacobs,  rudely  seizing 
the  Colonel  by  the  arm,  attempted  to  whirl  him  round,  exclaim- 
ing in  broken  English,  "  Me  shoot  so  often^  me  sure  to  have  hit 
somewhere."  "  Hands  off,  you  scoundrel,"  cried  Scott,  indig* 
nant  at  such  freedom  with  his  person,  and  adding  a  scornful  ex* 
pression  reflecting  upon  the  Indian's  skill  as  a  marksman,  as  be 
flung  him  from  him. 

The  Indians  drew  instantly  both  dirk  and  tomahawk,  wbai, 
with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Scott,  v~ho  had  fortunately  espied 
a  number  of  swords  standing  at  the  end  of  the  passage,  seized  one 
from  its  iron  sheath,  and  placed  himself  in  a  posture  of  defence 
against  the  nienacing  Indians.  As  they  stood  in  this  picturesque 
attitude,  Scott  with  his  sword  ready  to  strike,  and  the  Indians  with 
their  tomahawks  and  dirks  in  the  air,  frowning  defiance  upon 
each  other, — both  parties  awaiting  tlie  first  blow,— Colonel  Cof- 
fin, who  had  been  sent  with  a  guard  to  condnel  Scott  to  the 
General's  quarters  to  dinner,  sprang  into  the  passage,  and  cried 
"  Hold  l**  Comprehending  at  a  glance  the  dangerous  position  of 
Scott,  he  interfered  at  once,  by  sharp  remonstrance,  and  also 
by  weapon,  in  his  defence.  Jacobs,  exasperated,  turned  upon 
Colonel  Coffin,  and,  uttering  a  menace,  his  companion  also 
unguardedly  turned  to  observe  the  issue  of  the  new  combat 
The  scene  was  of  the  most  exciting  and  earnest,  character.    The 
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IS  haying  tbos  tcnmed  upon  Cbffih,  one  of  th«m  exclionied 
— ^  I  kill  yoo !"  Soott  ii»ta&dy  raised  h»  sabre,  wt»oh  was 
heavy  and  substantial,  sd  that  a  deseeoding  blo^  trotild  hav« 
fiillen  .upon  both  the  sirvagesat  onoe,  and  called  out,  <<  If  yon 
Strike,  I  will  kill  you  both  I"  For  a  maai^nt  they  stood 
frowrni^ ;  the  pffircin^  eyes  <^  the  Indians  gleaming  with  wiM 
and  savage  fury,  while  Scott  and  Coffin  alike  looked  tipon  botit 
with  angry  defiance,  all  with  upraised  arras'  and  glittering 
steel.  Recovering  somewhat  from  the  gust  of  passion  into 
vh|ch  they  had  been  thrown,  the  Indians  then  slowly  dropped 
Ibehr  arms  and  relhfed.  The  officer  who  thus  dame  t4>  the  res^ 
cue,  was  the  aid  of  General  Sheafl^  whcse  errand  was  to  coii4 
duct  the  Colonel  to  dinner,  and  who^  by  this  timely  arrival^ 
probably  savted  his  life,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  mention 
who  was  the  young  chief  that  had  sustained  himself  so  actively 
and  bravely  through  the  day,  as  the  reader  will  already  have 
anticipated  the  name — Johi^  Brant^ — the  successor  of  the  gteat 
Captain,  hk  father,  who,  as  has  already  been  stated,  though 
not  eighteen  years  of  age,  had  that  da^,  for  the  first  time,  led 
his  tribe  upon  die  war-path.  Beyond  doubt  it  was  no  pait 
of  the  young  Chiefs  design  to  indict  injury  upon  the  captivef 
American  commander.  His  whole,  character  forbids  the  idea^ 
for  he  was  as  generocis  and  benevolent  in  his  feelings  as  he  was 
brave.  Having  been  exhausting  much  ammunition  upon  the 
'Colonel  during  the  day,  this  visit  was  one  of  curiosity,  to  ascer^ 
tain  how  near  they  had  cmne  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ob*- 
jeet.  Like  Cassius,  the  Indian  bears  anger  as  the  flint  does  fisre^ 
though  not  always  cold  again  so  soon^  It  was  the  same  with 
Seott  Neither  would  allow  of  personal  freedom— tha  Colonel 
(Md  not  fully  comprehend  the  object  of  their  visit,  and  a  sudden, 
rencontre;  that  had  well  nigh  proved  fatal,  was  the  consequence.' 
In  the  successive  batiiss  fought  on  thathaKUy-contested  firoB-* 

*  Geneqal  Sheaffa  is  an  American  by  birth,  and  he  took  an  early  opportunity  oT 
explaining  to  Colonel  Scott  how  it  happened  that,  most  reluctantly,  he  was  in  anni 
against  the  land  of  his  birth.  He  stated  that  he  was  a  lad  at  the  commcncenHmt  ot* 
the  war  of  the  American  Revolution,  living  with  his  widowed  mother  at  Boston. 
While  the  British  army  was  in  the  occupancy  of  that  town,  Earl  Percy's  quartijrs  wer« 
in  the  house  of  his  mother.  •  His  Lordship  manifested  a  strong  degree  of  partraPity  for 
bim,  and  took  him  away  with  a  view  of  providing  for  him.  He  gave  him  a  miHtaij 
education,  and  placed  him  in  the  armVj  purchasing  commi^!>ion8  and  promoliofi 
for  him  as  far  as  promotioii  can  be  acquired  by  purchase  in  the  BlritMi  service,   ^f 
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tkr  dariDg  the  yean  1813  and  1814,  yonog  Brant,  as  the  Indian 
kader,  sustained  himself  with  great  credit,  as  well  for  his  toav^y 
as  for  his  intelligence  and  activity.  In  the  course  of  the  extraor- 
dinary campaign  of  1813,  commencfld  so  brilliantly  finr  the 
American  arms  at  York,  and  followed  up  in  the  same  spirit  and 
with  the  same  success  at  Fort  George,  (Niagara,)  and  yet  attend- 
ed  with  such  surprising  disasters  as  the  capture  by  the  ene- 
my of  Generals  Chandler  and  Winder,  and  the  surrender  of 
Colonel  Bcsrstler  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  young  Brant  had  several 
0{q)ortunities  of  distinguishing  himself.  He  was  in  the  affiur  oi 
Fort  George,  urAler  General  Vincent,  when  thai  fortress  was  so 
gallantly  carried  by  the  American  troops  under  the  immoHwt^ 
command  of  Major-general  Lewis. 

After  Yincent  retired  into  the  interior,  with  a  view  of  taking 
up  a  position  at  Burlington  Heights,  and  after  the  disaster  ok 
Winder  and  Chandler  at  Forty  Mile  Creek,  Colonel  Boerstler 
was  pushed  forward  with  six  hundred  men  of  all  arms — dra- 
goons, artillery  and  infantry — to  dislodge  a  strong  picquet  of  the 
enemy  posted  ina  stone  house  about  two  miles  beyond  a  hilly 
pass  called  the  Beaver  Dams,  seventeen  miles  from  F<^ 
Oeoige.*  Arriving  at  the  Beaver  Dams,  Colonel  Bmrstler  was 
surprised  by  a  large  body  of  Indians  under  the  conduct  of  young 
Brant  and  Captain  William  J.  Kerr,  numbering  about  four  hun- 
dred and  fifty  warriors.  The  battle  was  maintained  for  about 
three  hours — the  Indians,  of  course,  Gating  after  their  own' 
£si8hion,  in  concealment — having  apparently  surrounded  Colonel 
Boerstler  in  the  woods.  Indeed,  the  enemy  must  have  conducted 
the  battle  with  remarkable  adroitness ;  for  Colonel  Bcsrstler, 
galled  upon  all  sides,  dared  neither  to  advance  nor  retreat,  while 
the  result  of  every  observation  was  a  conviction  that  he  was 
surrounded  by  ftur  superior  numbers.  At  length  I  lieutenant 
Fitzgibbons,  of  the  49th  enemy's  regiment,  arriving  on  the 
ground  with  forty-six  rank  and  file,  sent  a  flag  to  Colonel  Bosrst- 

rabieqaent  promocicm  to  the  rank  of  Major-general  bed  been  acquired  by  aenriock 
The  breaking  out  of  the  war  bad  found  him  atatkmed  in  Canada.  He  k>8t  no  time 
m  atating  hia  reluctance  to  aerre  against  his  own  countrymen,  and  solicited  a  traii»> 
fer  to  Bome  other  country.  But  his  request  had  not  been  complied  with  at  the  time 
cf  the  evests  now  under  review.  For  bis  exploit  in  capturing  Scott  and  bis  littlt  * 
band  at  Q^ueenston  Heightii  be  was  created  a  BaroMC 
^  General  Armstrong. 
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ler,  demaiuling  a  surrender.  After  some  parleying-^the  British 
lieutenant,  magnifying  the  numbe(r  of  their  troops,  and  pretend- 
ing to  conduct  the  negotiation  in  the  name  of  Major  De  Haren/ 
not  forgetting  a  fe\ir  occasional  suggestions  touching  the  horrors 
of  an  Indian  massacre — Colonel  Boerstler,  having  neither  re- 
•  serve  to  sustain,  nor  demonstration  to  jfavor  him^t  surrendered 
his  detachment  as  prisoners  of  war.  This  battle  occurred  on  the 
34th  of  June,  and  was  a  brilliant  affair  for  young  Brant,  since 
it  was  fought  by  the  Indians  alone,  not  a  single  cartridge  being 
expended  by  the  r^^lar  troops  of  the  enemy4 

AAer  this  achievement,  young  Brant  participMed  in  almost 
all  the  skirmishes  that  took  place  on  the  Niagara  frontier  while 
the  American  army  occupied  Fort  George  and  the  village  of 
Niagara ;  and  in  the  summer  of  1814  he  was  ^igaged  in  the 
memorable  battles  of  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  Fort  Erie, 
while  that  post  was  invested  by  the  British  forces.  In  all  these 
mgagementshis  conduct  was  such  as  to  command  the  admira- 
tion not  cmly  of  his  own  people,  but  of  the  British  officers — 
affording  promise  to  all  who  marked  his  prowess,  of  becoming 
a  very  distinguished  warrior. 

At  the  clbse  of  the  war,  having  attained  the  age  of  manhood, 
John  Brant,  and  his  youthful  sister  Blizabeth,  the  youngest  of 
his  fiaither's  family,  returned  to  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario,  and 
took  up  their  r^idence  in  the  "  Brant  House" — living  in  the 
English  style,  and  dispensing  the  ancient  hospitalities  of  their 
fiither.  Lieutenant  Francis  Hall,  of  the  British  service,  who 
travelled^  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  in  1816,  visited  the 
Brant  Honse,  and  saw  the  old  lady  Chiefiainess  at  that  place. 

♦  Chrystie's  Hittory  of  the  War  in  Canada. 

f  Oeneral  Arnistrong'a  "Notioet." 
'  I  Letter  to  the  author  from  Colonel  WilUam  J.  Kerr.  This  singular  battle  was 
the  subject  of  much  oontroversj  at  the  time,  and  of  not  a  little  ridicule.  The  Ame- 
rican aocoants  first  published,  stated  that  Bosrstler  w«s  attacked  by  five  hundred 
regular  troops  and  one  bundled  Indians.  Colonel  Bcsntler's  own  account  of  the 
affair  dwells  largely  upon  the  great  odds  in  numbers  against  biro ;  but  although  the 
mader  is  left  to  infer  that  be  fought  long  against  regular  troops  as  well  as  Indians,  yet 
the  fact  is  nowhere  expressly  stated.  The  Colonel  maintained  that  it  was  an  ill- 
advised  expedition,  detached  in  consequence  of  false  mformation  communicated  by 
Major  Cyrenios  Chapin,  oommanding  a  detachment  of  vdnnteera.  The  Bflijor, 
ha  averred,  behaved  like  a  consummate  coward  during  the  engagement.  In  nffod 
to  the  battle  itself  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  Colonel  was  out-generalled  by  Captaia 
Kerr  and  young  Brant,  and  having  been  kept  at  bay  lor  several  iMmrs,  was  al> 
length  induced  to  sarreiid«  by  sliatafmi. 
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He  also  speaks  highly  of  the  youthful  Ghie^  JohD,.a8  (<a  Am 
<'  young  roan,  of  gentlemanlike  appearance,  who  used  the  Bngf- 
**  lish  language  agreeably  and  correctly,  dressing  m  tiie  Englisii 
^  &shion,  excepting  only  the  mocoasins  of  his  Indian  hafait."-^ 
Lieutenant  Hall  also  visited  the  Mohawk  village  on  the  Grand 
River,  where  Elizabeth  happened  at  that  time  to  be,  and  ^^ 
whom  he  gives  an  interesting  account  in  his  notice  of  tlie  Brant 
femily,  their  situation,  and  the  people  as  be  found  them.  Speok- 
rag  of  Thayendanegea,  this  intelligent  traveller  remarics:-^ 
"  Brant,  like  Clevis,  and  many  of  the  early  Anglo-Saxon  aod 
^Danish  Christians,  contrived  to  unite  much  religious  zeal 
^  with  the  practices  of  natural  fexocitjr.  His  giave  is  to  be  seoi 
^  under  the  walls  of  his  church.  I  have  mentioned  one  of  his 
^sons :  he  has  also  a  daughter  living,  who  would  not  disgraee 
'^the  circles  of  European  fashion :  her  face  and  person  «re  fiae 
^and  graceful :  she  speaks  Er^lish  not  only  correctly,  but  €!•> 
^  gantly ;  and  has,  both  in  her  speech  and  mannors,  a  softness 
^i^proaching  to  oriental  languor.  She  retains  so  much^f  her 
^'native  dress  as  to  identify  her  with  her  people,  over  whom  sIm 
^  affects  no  superiority,  but  seems  pleased  to  pfeserye  all  the  ties 
'<  and  duties  of  relationship.  She  held  the  tnfanl  of*  oi^  of  her 
<<  relations  at  the  font,  on  the  Sunday  of  my  visit  to  the  ehureh. 
<<  The  usual  church  and  baptismal  service  was  performed  by  a 
<<  Doctor  Aaron,  an  Indian,  and  an  assistant  priest ;  the  coagte' 
'^  gation  consisted  of  sixty  or  seventy  persmis,  male  and  ioiaale. 
^  Many  of  the  young  m«i  were  dressed  in  the  English  faaUoB, 
*<  but  several  of  the  old  warriors  came  with  their  blankets  ibid- 
^  ed  over  them  like  the  drapery  of  a  statue ;  and  in  this  diwsa, 
'<  with  a  step  and  mien  of  quiet  energy,  more  forcibly  reminded 
'<  me  of  the  ancient  Romans  than  some  other  inhiU>itantsof  this 
"  continent  who  have  laid  claim  to  the  resemblance.  Some  at 
^  them  wore  large  silver  crosses,  medals,  and  trinkets  on  theii 
^  arms  and  breasts ;  and  a  few  had  bandeaua,  cHmamented  with 
••feathers.  Dr.  Aaron,  a  grey-headed  Mohawk,  had  touched 
"  his  cheeks  and  forehead  with  a  few  spots  of  vermilion,  in 
*'  honor  of  Sunday.  He  wore  a  surplice,  and  preached  ;  but  his 
<<  delivery  was  monotonous  and  unimpas&ioned.  Indian  ek>- 
**  qnence  decays  with  the  peculiar  state  of  society  to  which  it 
"  owed  its  energy.'^ 

•  H«U'8TraT«l4,|»p.l36,48S. 
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• 

Three  y«irs  afterward,  in  1819,  Jame?  Buchanan,  Esq.,  H. 
B.  M.  consal  for  the  port  of  New- York,  made  the  tour  of  Upper 
Canada,  accompanied  by  two  of  his  daughters.  In  the  course 
of  his  journey  Mr.  Buchanan  visited  the  Brant  House,  of 
which  circumstance  he  subsequently  published  the  following 
agreeable  account  in  his  little  volume  of  Indian  sketches : — 

"  After  stopping  more  than  a  week  under  the  truly  hospitable 
roof  of  the  Honorable  Colonel  Clarke,  at  the  Palls  of  Niagara, 
I  determined  to  proceed  by  land  round  Lake  Ontario,  to  York  ;* 
and  Mrs.  Clarket  ofiered  to  give  my  daughters  a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  a  Miss  Brant,  advising  us  to  arrange  bitr  time  so  as 
to  sleep  and  stop  a  day  or  two  in  the  house  of  that  lady,  as  she 
was  certain  we  should  be  much  pleased  with  her  and  her 
brother.  Our  friend  did  not  intimate,  still  less  did  we  suspect^ 
that  the  introduction  was  to  an  Indian  prince  and  princess. 
Had  we  been  in  the  least  aware  of  this,  our  previous  arrange- 
ments would  all  have  given  way,  as  there  was  nothing  I  was  more 
anxious.to  obtain  than  an  opportunity  such  as  this  was  so  well 
calculated  to  afford,  of  seeing  in  what  degree  the  Indian  charac- 
ter would  be  modified  by  a  conformity  to  the  habits  and  com 
forts  of  civilized  life. 

«  Proceeding  on  our  journey,  we  stopped  at  an  inn,  romanti 
cally  situated,  where  I  determined  to  remain  all  night.  Among 
other  things  I  inquired  of  the  landlord  if  he  knew  the  distance 
to  Miss  Brant's  house,  and  from  him  I  learned  that  it  was  about 
twenty  miles  farther.  •  He  added,  that  young  Mr.  Brant  had 
passed  that  way  in  the  forenoon,  and  would,  no  doubt,  be  return- 

♦  Now  Toronto,  or,  more  properly,  Taranto,  which  \$  tht  Indian  mime. 

t  Mrs.  Clarke  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Dr..  Robert  K«rr,  of  Niagara,  md 
'  grand-daughter  of  Sir  WiHiam  Johnson,  by  Molly  Braot  Sbe  was  of  oovrse  by 
blood  one  quarter  Mohawk.  Colonel  Clarke's  residence  was  upon  the  hanks  of  (he  ' 
Niagara,  a  short  distance  abore  the  great  cataract  His  gardens  and  grounds  were 
extensive,  highly  cultivated,  and  laid  out  with  the  taste  of  a  landscape  gardener — 
wmshfHl  by  tho  mighty  stream  thundering  over  the  rapids  past  it  on  one  «de,  and 
bounded  on  the  other  of  its  skies  by  a  deep,  dark  glen,  of  rockss  and  trees,  «nd  wild 
turbulent  waters.  Mrs.  Clarke  was  a  lady  of  noWe  appearance,  of  highly  cultivated 
mind  and  manners,  and  of  sincere  and  unostentatious  piety.  Her  husband  died 
two  or  three  years  since;  and  a  letter  to  the  author,  from  her  brother,  Colonel  Kerr, 
of  Brant  Hous«s  received  while  these  pages  were  in  pMparatien  for  the  press,  aa- 
nouocfd  her  decease,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1837.  An  agreeable  vinit  at  her  seal,  in 
September  preceding  her  decease,  enlightened  by  her  eloquence  and  vivacity,  will 
ttot  toon  be  forgoUen.— iMAer. 
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ing  in  the  evenuig,  and  that  if  I  wished  it,  be  would  be  on  the 
look-out  for  him.  l^his  I  desired  the  landlord  to  do,  as  it  would 
enable  me  to  intimate  our  introduction  to  his  sister,  and  inten- 
tion of  waiting  on  her  the  next  rooming. 

'<  At  dusk  Mr.  Brant  returned,  and  being  introduced  into  our 
room,  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  his  complexion,  and  con- 
versed with  him,  believing  him  to  be  a  young  Qanadian  gentle- 
man. We  did  not,  however,  &il  to  ob^rve  a  certain  d^ree  of 
hesitedon  and  reserve  in  the  manner  of  his  speech.  He  cer- 
tainly expressed  a  wish  that  we  would  do  his  sister  and  him- 
self the  favor  of  spending  a  few  days  with  them,  in  order  to 
refresh  ourselves  and  our  horses ;  but  we  thought  his  style  more 
laconic  than  hospitable.  Before  candles  were  brought  in,  our 
new  friend  departed,  leaving  us  still  in  error  as  to  his  nation. 

"  By  four  o'clock  in  the  morning  we  resumed  our  journey. 
On  arriving  at  the  magnificent  shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  the 
driver  of  our  carriage  pointed  out,  at  the  distance  of  five  miles, 
the  house  of  Miss  Brant,  which  had  a  very  noble  and  com-^ 
manding  aspect ;  find  we  anticipated  much  pleasure  in  oar  visit ; . 
as  besides  the  enjoyment  of  so  beautiful  a  spot,  we  should  be 
enabled  to  form  a  competent  idea  of  Canadian  manners  and  style 
of  living.  Young  Mr.  Brant,  it  appeared,  unaware  that  with  our 
carriage  we  could  have  reached  his  house  so  soon,  had  not 
arrived  before  us ;  so  that  our  approach  was  not  announced, 
and  we  drove  up  to  the  door  under  the  full  persuasion  that  the 
family  would  be  apprised  of  our  coming.  The  cuter  door,  lead- 
ing to  a  jspacious  hall,  was  open.  We  entered,  and  remained  a 
few  minutes,  when,  seeing  no  person  about,  we  proceeded  into 
the  parlor,  which,  like  the  hall,  was  for  the  moment  unoccupied. 
We  therefore  had  an  opportunity  of  looking  about  us  at  our 
leisure.  It  was  a  room  well  furnished,  with  a  carpet,  pier  and 
chimney  glasses,  mahogany  tables,  fashionable  chairs,  a  guitar, 
a  neat  hanging  book-case,  in  which,  among  other  volumes,  we 
perceived  a  Church  of  England  Prayer  Book,  translated  into 
the  Mohawk  tongue.  Having  sent  our  note  of  introduction  in 
by  the  coachman,  and  still  no  person  waiting  on  us,  we  began 
to  suspect  (more  especially  in  the  hungry  state  we  were  in,)  that 
some  delay  or  difficulty  about  breakfiatst  stood  in  the  way  of  the 
young  lady's  appearance.  I  can  assure  my  readers  that  a  keen 
momiug's  ride  on  the  shores  of  an  American  lake,  is  an  exer- 
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dae  of  Ui  ^hers  calculated  to  make  fire  tppdtit^  eh!ttiotot»)  if 
not  insolent.  We  had  already  [Penetrated  into  the  parlor,  tiA 
were  b^^ning  to  meditate  a  farther  exploration  in  search  16f 
the  pantry,  when,  to  our  tinspeakable  astotaisAirnent,  in  walkt^ 
a  charming,  noble-looking  Indian  girl,  dressed  partly  in  Wie  ha- 
tive  and  partly  in  the  English  costume^  Her  hair  was  confitted 
on  the  head  in  a  silk  net,  bat  the  lower  tresses,  ^scapirtg  ftbtti 
thence,  fiowed  down  on  her  shoulders.  Under  a  tunic  or  raortt- 
faig  dress  of  Mack  silk.  Was  a  petticoat  of  the  same  material  aM 
itolor,  whicih  reached  irery  little  below  the  knee.  Her  silk  stotek* 
ings  and  kid  shoes  were,  like  the  rest  of  her  dress,  black.  T!fe 
grace  and  dignity  of  her  movement,  the  style  of  her  dress  itttd 
manner,  so  new,  so  unexpected,  filled  us  all  with  astonishmeht 
With  great  ease,  yet  by  no  means  in  that  common-^lace  moiie 
so  generally  prevalent  on  such  occasions,  she  inquired  how  we 
found  the  rocids,  accommodations,  d&c.  No  flutter  was  at  all 
apparent  on  account  of  the  delay  in  getting  breakfast ;  no  fidgiel- 
ting  and  fuss-making,  no  running  in  and  out,  no  idle  exprea- 
feions  of  regret,  such  as  *0 !  dear  mel  had  I  known  of  your 
coming,  you  would  not  have  been  keptjn  this  way;'  but  wltti 
perfect  ease  ^he  maintained  conversation,  until  a  squaw,  W6(aJr- 
ing  a  man's  hat,  brought  in  a  tray  with  prepartrtions  for  bre^- 
fest  A  table  cloth  of  fine  white  damask  being  laid,  we  were 
regaled  with  tea,  coffee,  hot  rolls,  butler  in  water  and  ice  coolers, 
•eggs,  smoked  beef,  ham,  and  broiled  chickens,  &c. ;  all  served  in 
u  truly  neat  and  comfortable  style.  The  delay,  we  afterwaW 
discovered,  arose  from  the  desire  of  our  hostess  to  supply  tts 
with  hot  rolls,  tvhi6h  were  actually  baked  while  we  were  wAft- 
ing.  I  have  been  thus  minute  in  my  description  of  these  c&itt' 
forts,  as  they  were  so  little  to  be  expected  in  the  house  of  iHa 
Indian. 

"  After  breakfast  Miss  Brant  took  my  daughters  out  to  widk, 
and  look  at  the  picmresque  scenery  of  the  country.  She  aiid 
her  brother  had  previously  expressal  a  hope  that  we  would  stay 
all  day ;  but  though  I  wished  of  all  things  to  do  so,  and  haddb- 
.^rmined,  m  the  event  of  their  pressing  their  invitatioh,  to  ac^t 
it,  yet  I  declined  the  proposal  at  first,  and  thus  forfeit^  a  ^fidk- 
sure  which  we  all  of  us  longed  in  our  hearts  to  enjoy ;  ■foi',  iUi 
I  afterward  learned,  it  ii  not  the  custoto  W  any  uncoirt'i^lM 
Ihdian  to  repeat  a  requ6^t  ff  once  r^ected.    9%^  ht^t^  thai 
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those  to  whom  they  ofSsr  any  mark  of  friendship,  and  who  give 
a  reascua  for  refusing  it^  do  so  in  perfect  sincerity,  and  that  it 
would  be  rudeness  to  require  them  to  alter  their  determinatioa 
or  break  their  word.  And  as  the  Indian  never  makes  a  show 
of  civility  but  when  prompted,  by  a  genuine  feeling,  so  he  thinks 
others  are  actuated  by  similar  candor.  I  really  feel  ashamed 
when  I  consider  how  severe  a  rebuke  this  carries  with  it  to  us 
who  boast  of  civilization,  but  who  are  so  much  carried  away  by 
the  general  insincerity  of  expression  pervading  all  ranks,  that 
few  indeed  are  to  be  found  who  speak  just  what  they  wish  or 
know.  This  duplicity  is  the  effect  of  what  is  termed  a  high 
state  of  refiinement  We  are  taught  so  to  conduct  our  language, 
that  others  cannot  discover  our  real  views  or  intentions.  The 
Indians  are  not  only  fi;ee  from  this  deceitfulness,  but  surpass  us 
.  in  another  instance  of  good-breeding  and  decorum,  namely,  of 
never  interrupting  those  who  converse  with  them  until  they 
have  done  speaking ;  and  then  they  reply  in  the  hope  of  not 
being  themselves  interrupted.  This  was  perfectly  exemplified 
by  Miss  Brant  and  her  brother ;  and  I  hope  the  lesson  my 
daughters  were  so  forcibly  taught  by  the  natural  politeness  of 
their  hostess,  will  never  be  forgotten  by  them,  and  that  1  also 
may  profit  by  the  example. 

"  After  stopping  a  few  hours  with  these  interesting  young  In- 
dians, and  giving  them  an  invitation  to  pay  us  a  visit  at  New- 
ITork,  which  they  expressed  great  desire  to  fiilfil^  and  which  I 
«tf)erefore  confidently  anticipated,  we  took  our  leave  with  real 
regret  on  all  sides.  As  we  passed  through  the  hall,  I  expected 
to  see  some  Indian  instruments  of  war  or.  the  chase  ;  but  per- 
ceiving the  walls  were  bare  of  these  customary  ornaments,  I 
asked  Mr.  Brant  where  were  the  trophies  that  belonged  to  his 
fiunily  ?  He  told  me,  and  I  record  it  with  shame,  that  the  nume- 
rous visiters  that  from  time  to  time  called  on  him,  had  expressed 
their  desire  so  strongly  for  these  trophies,  that  one  by  one  he 
had  gjven  all  away ;  and  now  he  was  exempt  fi'om  these  sacri- 
fices by  not  having  any  thing  of  the  kind  left.  He  seeme^f 
nevertheless,  to  cherish  with  fondness  the  memory  of  these  relics  * 
of  his  forefathers.  How  ill  did  the  civilized  visiters  requite  the 
hospitality  they  experienced  under  the  roof  whose  doors  stand 
open  to  shelter  and  feed  all  who  enter ! 

<<  As  all  abont  our  yoimg  hostess  is  interesting,  I  will  add 
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some  &rther  particulars.  Having  inquired  for  her  naother 
she  told  me  she  remained  generally  with  her  other  sons  and 
daughters,  who  were  living  in  the  Indian  settlement  on  the 
Grand  River,  that  falls  into  Lake  Erie :  that  her  mother  pre- 
ferred being  in  the  wigwams,  and  disapproved,  in  a  certain 
degree,  of  her  and  her  brother  John's  conforming  so  much  to 
the  habits  and  costumes  of  the  English." 

In  the  opening  chapter  oi  the  present  work,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stewart,  formerly  a  missionary  in  the  Mohawk  Valley,  and  sub- 
sequently Archdeacon  of  the  Episcopal  church  of  Upper  Canada, 
was  several  times  referred  to  as  authority  for  a  variety  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  early  life  of  the  elder  Brant  The  sketches  of 
his  life  thus  referred  to,  were  in  fact  written  by  the  present  hono- 
rable and  venerable  Archdeacon  Strachan,  of  Toronto,  from 
conversations  with  Dr.  Stewart,  and  published  in  the  Christian 
Recorder,  at  Kingston,  in  1819.  There  were  portions  of  those 
sketches  which  gave  offence  to  the  femily  of  Thayendanegea, 
and  his  son  and  successor  entered  upon  the  vindication  of  his 
Other's  character  with  great  spirit  Dr.  Strachan  had  used  an 
unfortunate  epithet  in  reference  to  the  old  Chief,  and  virtually 
charged  him  with  having  been  engaged  in  the  bloody  affair  of 
Wyoming ;  accused  hiih  of  having  entertained  designs  hostile 
to  the  interests  of  the  crown ;  of  wavering  loyalty ;  and,  before 
his  death,  of  intemperance.  These  and  other  matters,  contain- 
ed in  the  before-mentioned  sketches,  tending  seriously  to  detract 
from  the  respect  previously  entertained  for  the  memory  of  the 
father,  were  repelled  with  vigorous  and  virtuous  indignation  by 
the  son  in  the  course  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Reverend 
Archdeacon ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  circumstance  that  the  matter 
was  in  the  end  satisfactorily  adjusted,  some  extracts  from  this 
correspondence  might  here  be  presented,  by  way  of  exhibiting 
ttie  tact  and  talent  with  which  a  Mohawk  Chief  could  manage 
a  controversy  in  the  field  of  letters.  The  offensive  statements 
in  the  sketches  of  the  Christian  Recorder  were  clearly  shown 
to  have  arisen  from  mistakes  and  misrepresentations ;  and  in  the 
course  of  the  explanations  that  ensued,  the  conduct  of  the 
Archdeacon  "  was  most  honorable."  * 

The  difficulties  between  the  Mohawks  and  the  Provincial 
Government,  respecting  the  title  to  the  lands  of  the  former, 

«  Letter  of  William  Johason  Kerr  to  the  author. 
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^hich  the  elder  Brant  had  so  long  labored^  but  in  vain,  to  adjna^ 
Vet  conthniing  unsettled,  in  the  year  1821  John  BraAt,  aliacs 
Ahyouwa'ghs,  was  commissaoned  to  proceed  to  England,  ad 
Ins  Ather  had  been  before  him,  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  the 
Justice  and  magnanimity  of  the  parent  government  He  urged 
tiis  claim  with  ability,  and  enticed  in  the  cause  of  his  people 
men  of  high  rank  and  influence.  Among  these  was  the  Duke 
of  Northumberland,  the  son  of  the  old  Duke — the  Lord  Percy 
of  the  American-Revolution,  and  the  friend  of  his  father,  who 
tiad  deceased  in  1817.  The  Duke,  like  his  father,  had  been 
adopted  as  a  warrior  of  the  Mohawks  under  the  aboriginal  cog- 
nomen of  Teyonhighkon ;  and  he  now  manifested  as  much 
'feal  and  friendship  for  the  Mohawks,  in  the  controversy  which 
liad  carried  John  Brant  to  En^and,  as  the  old  Duke  had  done 
%T  Thayendanegea  twenty  years  before.  The  young  chief 
likewise  found  an  active  and  efficient  &iend  in  Saxe  Bannister, 
'Esq.,  a  gentleman  bred  both  to  the  navy  and  the  law,  who  had 
resided  for  a  time  in  Upper  Canada.  Mr.  Bannister  espoused 
tee  cause  of  the  Indians  with  laudable  zeal,  and  wrote  sevend 
'papers  for  the  consideration  of  the  mmisters  in  their  behalf.* 
The  result  was,  that  before  leaving  England  in  1822,  the  agenC 
teceived  a  promise  from  the  Secretary  of  the  Colonies,  Lore 
Bathur^,  that  his  complaints  should  be  redressed  to  his  entire 
^tisfaction.  Instructions  to  that  effect  were  actually  transmit 
^cd  to  the  Colonial  Government,  then  administered  by  Sir  Pere- 
grine Maitland,  and  Ahyouwai^ghs  returned  to  his  co^try  and 
constituents  widi  the  Iv'ell-eamed  character  of  a  snccessfhl 
iiBplomatist 

But  the  just  expectations  of  the  Chief  and  his  pfeopl3  were 
Sgain  thwarted  by  the  provindal  authorities.  The  refusal  (A 
Iftie  local  government  to  carry  into  eflfect  the  instructions  from 
•(he  ministers  of  the  crown,  the  pretexts  ^ich  they  advanced, 
and  the  isubterfuges  to  which  fliey  resorted  as  excuses  for  their 
^conduct,  were  communicated  by  the  chief  to  his  friend  the  Duke 
6f  Northumberland,  by  letter,  in  June,  1823.  He  also  wrote 
Ifonultatieously  to  Mr.  Banni^r  upon  the  subject  A  cone- 
•pondence  of  some  length  ensued  between  the  Chief  and  thoee 

^gentlemen,  and  rejieated  efforts  were  made  to  compass  a  aads- 

* 

*  Mr.  Biinnitter  aAerward  held  an  appointment  in  New  South  Walea,  and  sob- 
nquentlj  ttiU  wkn  Chief  JttBtke  of  the  tcXonj  of  Sierra  Leone,  where  be  dM, 
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f^cfor]^  aq4  ^i^  arraqgement  of  ()ie  nexfid  and  loBg*pwdiQg 
t^qtray^cs^.  B|it  these  efforta  i^^r^  aa  un^iicce^sfal  mi  the  eiifl 
9S  they  had  beea  in,  the  beginniiig. 

While  in  ^i^Iand  upon  this  mission,  the  yelling  Chief  detai;- 
nuned  tp  vindicate  the  memory  of  his  ^t^ec  fcopn  the  ^^csio«8 
that  had  been  cast  upon  it  Uiere,  as  he  had  ahready  ^QW  H^ 
bis  0^  country.  Campbell's  ^  Qertrude  qf  Wyoming  "  he^ 
then  been  published  several  ye^grs.  The  iiabj^t,  and  genecfl 
character  of  that  delightful  work,  are  top  vireU  aud  univeraally 
Ipiown  tp  require  an  analysis  in  this  place.  With  a  poe^ 
license,  Mr.  Campbell  had  not  only  described  the  valley  as  a 
terrestrial  paradi^  but  represented  its  inhabitants  as  beim: 
Uttle  if  any  inferior,  in  their  character,  situation,  and  enjoi"- 
floents,  to  the  spirits  of  the  blessed.  Into  a  Qommunity  thujs 
inf^ocent,  gay,  and  happy,  he  had  introduced  the  authors  of  the 
n|as9acre  of  1778,  led  ot^  by  ^  the  monster  Brant.^  Th|a 
phrase  gave  great  offei^ce  to  the  fepiiiy  of  the  old  chiei^  as  alip 
did  the  whole  passage  ifi  which  it  occurred.  The  offensii^ 
stanzas  purport  to  form  a  portion  of  the  speech  of  an  Indian 
hero  of  the  tale,  an  Oneida  Chie^  who  is  made  to  interrupt  a 
domestic  banquet,  under  most  interesting  circumstaucesi  in  the 
foUpvping  strains,  prophetic  of  danger  near  at  hand  * — 

**  Bot  this  18  not  the  time,** — he  started  up, 

And  smote  kis  heart  with  wo^enoundng  Imii4— 

V  Thif  i^  no  time  to  611  Mi«  jojows  cap, 

**  The  mammoth  c^mes, — the  foe, — the  mpnster  Br»o^ — 

•«  With  all  his  howling,  desolating  band ; — 

f  These  eyes  have  teen  their  blade,  and  burning  ptao 

^  Awake  at  oaee,  aad  stlenee  half  jonr  laad. 

^  Red  is  the  cap  they  drink— bi|t  oot  witli  ffine; 

^  Awake,  and  watch  to-night !  or  see  no  moping  ^^ih>  ) 

«  849qniii|g  to  wield  tiie  kttd»e^  for  himiiH 

<«'Gaii^st  Brsnt  himself  I  w^at  to  battle  f^: 

**  Accursed  Bn^nt !  he  le^  of  all  my  tribe 

^Kor  man,  nor  cfaiild,  nor  thmg  of  fifing  birth : 

«!Nol  nofcthe4«t|iatwatdi'dmrbaoMii9ldketitk 

>  Bsct;  jd  that  night  of  blood,  upon  ovr  plaiof  I 

''An  perish'd^I  alone  am  left  on  esrth! 

"  To  whom  nor  lelatiTe,  nor  blood  reii|f|^^ 

**  ^0 !— i^ot  a  kindref}  di^op  th«t  rui^  jfi  buqii^Q  T^a<^]^ 

This  paraphrase  of  the  celehratid  speech  of  Logan — lea 
poetical,  by  thp  way,  than  the  original — ^\iras  illustrjiLtc^  j^y  noiff^ 
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asserting  positively  that  Brant  was  the  Indian  leader  at  Wyo- 
ioun^,  and  proving  his  cool-blooded  ferocity  by  citing  the  anec- 
dote from  Weld's  Travels,  quoted,  for  denial,  as  a  note  on  a  pie- 
ceding  page.  John  Brant  had  previously  prepared  hiniself  with 
documents  to  sustain  a  demand  upon  the  poet  for  justice  to  the 
'memory  of  his  father ;  and  in  December,  1821,  his  friend  Ban- 
nister waited  upon  Mr.  Campbell,  with  an  amicable  message, 
opening  the  door  for  explanations.  A  correspondence  ensued, 
only  a  portion  of  which  has  been  preserved  among  the  paj^ers  of 
John  Brant ;  but  m  a  note  of  the  latter  to  the  poet,  dated  the  284 
of  December,  the  young  chief  thanked  him  for  the  candid  manner 
in  which  he  had  received  hb  request  conveyed  by  Mr.  Bannister. 
The  documents  with  which  the  Chief  had  furnished  himsdf 
fcr  the  occasion,  were  thereupon  enclosed  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
the  result  was  a  long  explanatory  letter  from  the  poet,  which 
has  been  very  generally  re-published.  Candor,  however,  must 
admit  that  that  letter  does  but  very  partial  and  evidently  reluc- 
tant justice  to  the  calunmiated  warrior.  It  is,  moreover,  less 
magnanimous,  and  characterised  by  more  of  special  pleadings 
than  might  have  been  expected.*  In  addition  to  this,  it  appears, 
by  a  communication  from  the  young  chief  to  Sir  John  Johnson, 
dated  January  22,  1822,  that  Mr.  Campbell,  had  not  only  ex- 
pressed his  regret  at  the  injustice  done  the  character  of  his 
father,  but  had  promised  a  correction  in  the  next  edition — then 
soQU  to  be  published.  This  correction,  however,  was  not  made, 
as  it  should  have  been,  in  the  text,  but  in  a  note  to  the  subse- 
quent edition ;  and  although,  at  the  close  of  that  note,  Mr.  Camp- 
bell says;  for  reasons  given,  that  <<  the  name  of  Brant  renudns  in 
his  poem  only  as  a  pure  and  declared  character  of  fiction,"  yet  it 
is  not  a.  fictitious  historical  character,  and  cannot  be  made  such 
by  an  effort  of  the  inu%ination.  The  original  wrong,  therefore, 
though  mitigated,  has  not  been  fiilly  redressed,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  it  is  the  poem  that  lives  in  the  memory,  while  the 
note,  even  if  read,  makes  little  impression,  and  is  soon  for- 
gotten.t 

•  See  doee  of  the  Appendix. 

t  The  note  referred  to,  is  as  fotlowf :— ^  I  took  the  dnncter  of  Brant  in  the  pom 
*of  (Gertrude  from  the  oonunon  hi^riea  of  ElngUnd,  all  of  which  rapreseoted  him 
^as  a  bloody  and  bad  man,  (eren  among  aavagea,)  and  chief  agent  in  the  bofn-"  * 
«^deonUtioii  of  Wyoming.    Some  yean  after  this  poem  appeared,  the  son  of  firaa^ 
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Doricg  his  sojoorn  in  London,  the  young  chief  seems  to  hors 
paid  considerable  attention  to  the  pubhc  institutions,  particularly 
those  of  a  humane  and  benevolent  character.  He  was  intro* 
diioeid  by  Mr.  Butterworth  to  the  British  and  Foreign  School 
Society ;  and  in  his  diary  mentions  an  interesting  vidt  to  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  Other  objects  of 
interest  or  curiosity,  which  attracted  his  attention,  were  noted 
in  his  di^y,  a  small  fragment  of  which  only  remains  among  his 
pi4)er8.  I  The  following  entry  is  not  very  flattering  to  Britiflh 
beauty: —  * 

«  Thursday  Evening,  16th  Mat/j  1822, 1  went  to  Mr.C.  A 
Tulk's,  M.  P.  party,  to  hear  a  little  music.  There  were  twenty- 
two  ladies — one  only  pretty — Casweighter,  said  to  be  the  beast 
violin  player  in  Europe,  and  Solly,  celebrated  for  the  gpitar  apd 
piano.  I  met  a  gentleman  well  acquainted  with  my  father—: 
formerly  of  the  Q,ueen's  Rangers."     * 

But  his  attention  to  other  matters  did  not  lead  him  to  forget 
fulness  of  the  moral  wants  of  his  people.  The  war  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  the  principal  seat  of  which 
was  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Mohawks'  territory,  had  had  a  mo3t 
nnhappyeflFect  upon  their  social  condition. '  Their  farms  had  been 
neglected,  their  buildings  had  suflfercd  from  the  same,  cause,  as 
also  had  their  church  and  schools.  It  is  likewise  probable,  thai 
after  the  decease  of  Thayendanegea,  in  the  absence  of  a  direct- 
ing master  mind,  there  had  been  but  little  advance  in  the  work 
of  public  instruction  before  the  war  ;  and  it  was  the  design  of 
young  Brant,  on  his  return  to  Canada,  to  resuscitate  and  extend 
the  schools  among  his  nation.    For  this  purpose  he  procured 


"  ft  most  interesting  and  intelligent  youth,  came  over  to  England ;  and  I  formed  an 
^'acqaaintance  with  him,  on  which  I  still  look  back  wift  pleasure.  He  appealed  to 
'^my  senae  of  honor  arid  jostioe,  on  his  own  part  and  on  that  of  his  aister,  to  retract 
**  the  unfair  assertion  which,  uncooacioaa  of  its  anfaimess,  i  had  cast  on  his  fiither't 
**  memory.  He  then  referred  t»  documents  which  completely  satisfied  me  that  Iha 
'*  common  accounts  of  Brant's  cruelties  at  Wyoming,  which  I  had  found  in  books 
''of  travels,  and  in  Adolphus's  and  similar  histories  of  England,  were  gross  erroA ; 
''mod  that,  in  point  of  fiict.  Brant  was  not  even  present  at  that  scene  of  desolation." 
•  •  *  •  *  "I  ascertained,  also,  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate  the  cruelty  of 
<*  Indian  waifare.  The  name  of  Brant,  therefore,  remains  in  my  poem,  a  pare  and 
"declared  charaolsr  of  6ction.'*  This  is  some^ag  like  knodtinga  man  dowR| 
and  then  dssiiiog  that  hs  would  regsvd  the  bbw  as  puraly  a  phantasy  of  the  imsg^ 
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wm  fliqpropruitiony  in  18S8^  from  the  New-BB|^aBd  Catfondoa 
$if  the  civilizalioa  of  Indians,  wtdch  had  been  eharlared  as  te 
buck  as  1662.  After  his  return  to  Grand  Bivear,  the  young  chief 
HBHeved  2ealously  upon  the  work,  as  appean  fiom  an  actire  eoa^ 
lespondenee  maintained  for  several  yean  with  the  offioets  of 
that  iostituticm.  The  following  extracts,  bom  a  mataa  of  hii 
l^ittefs,  are  given,  noi  only  as  examples  of  bis  epistolary  ttiyief 
but  for  the  pnipose  of  showing  the  extent  Mid  nature  of  the 
SMeistAcms  he  wee  making,  and  the  pioqpectseC  good  which  wqm 
<q^ing  upon  him: — 

4oHN  Brant,  (Ahyouwabghs)  to  Jameq  Gibson* 
''Mohawk  Village,  Grand  River,  U.  C.  } 
''l^thJuneyVdU.  \ 
•*  *  *  *  I  have  attended  to  the  subject  of  your 
letters  with  the  greatest  satisfaction,  and  I  hope  that  the  leporl 
I  am  now  about  to  make  to  you,  will  be  equally  satisfactory 
to  the  humane  and  benevolent  members  of  the  New  England 
Corporation.  I  set  out  with  observing  that  the  q>pointe4 
teacher  conducts  himself  in  every  point  of  view  corresponding 
to  our  expectations,  .  The  children  are  particularly  taught 
religious  and  moral  duties ;  the  hours  of  pray^  are  rigidly 
attended  to ;  and  on  the  Sabbath  the  scholars  attend  divine 
service.  Cleanliness  is  strictly  enforced,  and  all  iaudable  means 
are  resorted  to  in  or^er  to  excite  a  liberal  spirit  of  emulation. 
Corporeal  pimishment  is  discountenanced,  except  in  cases  of 
flagrant  indifference.  Upon  the  whole,  I  have  the  pleasure  of 
Announcing,  through  the  medium  of  you,  Sir,  to  the  CorporatioUi 
that  the  donation  so  liberally  applied,  will,  in  my  opinion,  be 
attended  with  the  most  salutary  effects.  It  is  an  agreeable  sight 
to  observe  the  rising  generation  of  the  aborigines  employed  in 
acquiring  knowledge,  and  in  a  spirit  of  true  worship  attending- 
divina  service  on  the  Sabbath. 

••One  of  our  tribes,  the  Oneidas,*  are  very  anxious  to  have  a 
irnool  esti^blished  for  them.    The  chie&  have  a^smed  me  tfytf 

*  Ateetionof  theOoeidanAticNi.  After  Um  «ar  of  tM  RevolotMii,  porliQiis  if 
•V  Hm  8U  NalioM  •oHgritad  to  tl|f  new  Mohawk  temtory,  AlAoogh  th«  majoiiir 
of  lUI  iUnatiova,  «(oept  tbi  Mob»wk%  wiinul  wiHoi  Ike  Uniied  fltinn  ^ 
Iheir  encient  tarritorj. 
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inat  tees  tbw  t|ur^  cbildrm  would  attend  the  «(^u>ql  if  enst^ 

Uisbad. 

•       ••       •       •       •       •       •       • 

^  Sevea  of  the  oldest  children  in  our  school  read  in  the  Mo- 
hawk Prayer-book,  repeat  the  catechism,  and  answer  responses 
in  church.  The  others  use  our  primers,  and  spell  very  well  in 
them  to  serea  and  eight  ayUaUes.  The  i>i^m^r  of  scholars  is 
tweptyK)ae.  ^  *  *  I  wi  sensible  of  the  generous 
aid  that  Ifae  Corponvtioa  have  already  afforded,  and  I  am 
requested  by  the  Chiefs  of  my  tribe  to  return  th^ir  sincere 
ttianks  to  tba  mecnbeffa  of  the  New  Eogland  Corporatioo* 
•  <«Iam,air, 

<*  Your  very  oheditot  aervaati- 
<*  J.  Brant, 

^  TVMftirar  Nsw  England  Cmrparoiifiny 

The  Same  to  the  Same. 
^Mohwk  Village,  Grand  River,  U.  C.  ( 
I9th  July,  1826.    S 
«  Dear  Sir, 
"  After  having  visited  the  schools  which  are  supported  by  the 
New  England  Corporation,  where  more  than  sixty  children  are 
taught  to  read  and  wrile  in  the  Mohawk  dialect  and  the  English 
language,  I  beg  to  communicate  to  you  the  state  of  the  church 
in  our  village.    It  being  the  first  built  in  the  province,  is  now 
in  a  very  dilapidated  state,  and  we  have  not  the  funds  to  re- 
build.   We  have  made  an  allotment  of  two  hundred  acres  of 
land  for  the  use  of  a  resident  clergyman,  and  fifty  acres  for  the 
use  of  the  school ;  and  we  have  appropriated  six  hundred  dol- 
lars, or  £160  province  currency,  toward  defraying  the  expenses 
of  building  a  parsonage;  and  although  that  sqm  is  quite  iosuIB- 
cient  for  the  ob^t,  yet  it  is  the  utmost  we  can  do,  considering 
.the  circumstances  and  wants  of  our  •  respective  tribes.    Wq 
would  be  very  thankful  if  we  copld  obtain  pecuniary  aid  suffi- 
cient to  finbh  the  parsonage  and  rebuild  our  church;  m^ 
"^ould  rejoice  to  have  a  resident  cler^man  an^ongst  us,  who 
would  not  consider  it  too  laborious  frequently  to  tri^ye]  to  qx^ 
several  hamlets,  to  preach  the  Gospel  pf  ^  meek  and  \pwlf 
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Jesus ;  to  yi^t  the  sick ;  and  alwajrs  to  evince,  not  only  by 

preaching,  but  by  example,  his  devotion  to  the  church  of  Christ 

"  I  am,  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  friend  and  servant, 

«  J.  Brant  * 

Letter  from  the  Same  to  the  Same. 

«  Mohawk  Village,  Grand  Rivera  U.  C.  } 
October  27, 1828.         \ 
**  Dear  Sir, 

<<  I  have  the  pleasure  to  acknowledge  yoar  communication  of 
the  17rh  August  last,  subjoining  copies  c^the  resolutions  of  the 
New  England  Corporation  at  a  tneeting  held  on  the  8th  of 
March,  1825.  Permit  me  to  repeat  the  gratefiil  sentiments  for- 
merly expressed  on  the  part  of  my  tribe  to  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  for  their  liberal  contributions,  as  also  for  the  farther 
support  they  have  now  afforded  to  the  most  efficient  and  practi- 
cal plans  of  promoting  education  and  the  difhision  of  knowledge 
among  (tie  Mohawks. 

"  I  have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  West,  dated  at 
New- York ;  but  have  not  as  yet  arranged  any  plans  with  that 
gentleman  relative  to  his  mission ;  being  satisfied,  that  a(br  a 
personal  conference  and  actual  observation,  we  can  in  a  much 
better  way  arrange  such  measures  as  may  appear  most  bene- 
ficial. 

"  Mr.  West  mentions  that  he  will  visit  me  in  the  month  of 
May  next.  I  anticipate  much  satisfaction  in  meeting  the  reve- 
rend gentleman.  It  is  undoubtedly  the  best  mode  of  ascertaining 
our  relative  situations,  circumstances,  &c.  &c.  This  I  ardently 
desire  for  several  reasons.  It  will  enable  the  company  to  judge 
how  far  it  may  be  usefdl  to  extend  the  means  of  education,  and 
of  tlie  probable  results ;  as  also  the  difficulties  in  which,  for 
very  many  years,  a  continuation  of  unfiivorable  circumstan- 
ces has  involved  the  Five  Nations.  To  effect  a  complete  change 
in  manners  and  customs,  that  have  been  long  established,  will 
indeed  be  an  arduous  task.  Let  not  the  difficulties  terrify  us 
from  the  attempt.  The  more  arduous,  the  more  animating — 
inasmuch  as  if  the  attempt  succeed,  the  reward  will  be  great 
Not  that  those  who  commence  this  work  of  humanity  are  to 
flatter  themselves  with  the  hope  of  seeing  the  complete  effect  of 
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their  labors ;  time  will  be  required ;  and  when  the  foundation  is 
laid  in  the  spirit  of  sincerity,  no  doubt  can  remain  that,  with  the 
help  of  God,  the  edifice  will  be  raised. 

«  With  respect  to  that  part  of  your  letter  which  refers  to  the 
religious  faith  of  a  part  of  the  Five  Nations,  I  beg  for  a  short 
time  to  defer  a  reply ;  as  it  embraces^  variety  of  impoWant  con- 
siderations, in  connexion  with  the  attempt  to  introduce  reli- 
gious instruction  among  them.  The  first  great  restraint,  as  to 
civilization,  is  removed ;  1  mean  by  their  locdl  situation,  in  pos- 
sessing permanent,  or  rather  fixed  places  of  residence.  The 
commencement  must  be  among  the  youth,  with  mildness  and 
assiduity.  To  render  the  task  not  only  a  good,  but  a  lasting 
work,  it  will  be  necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  parents. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  explain  matters,  that  the  object  of  in- 
struction be  understood  as  clearly  as  possib!e  by  the  parents. 

**  In  my  next  I  shall  draw  on  you  for  the  amount  appropn- 
ated  for  the  building  of  the  Mohawk  and  Oneida  school-houses, 
as  also  for  the  schoolmaster  at  Davis's  hamlet.  This  is  a  proper 
season  for  entering  into  contracts  for  building,  as  our  sleighing 
season  is  nigh  at  hand,  which  afibrds  great  facility  in  the  way 
of  collecting  materials.  As  you  have  not  mentioned  Lawrence 
Davids,  I  shall  continue  to  draw  for  his  salary  as  usual,  out  of 
the  £200  appropriated  by  the  Corporation  in  1822. 

« In  my  next  I  will  tell  you  how  the  scholars  get  on.  All  my 
letters  have  been  on  business.  I  will  in  a  few  days  write  in  a 
more  friendly  way,  for  I  remember  your  kindness  to  me  al 
Epsom. 

«Ibeg  my  best  respects  to  the  Governor,  Mr.  Solly,  and  the 
other  members  of  the  Corporation,  with  whom  I  have  tha 
pleasure  to  be  acquainted. 

"  I  am,  very  truly.  Dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obedient  servant, 

«J.  Brant. 
^  Ahyouwaeghs. 

^  James  OibsaUj  Esq^ 
"  Dreasurer  New  England  Corparatianj  London!* 

These  letters  breathe  the  spirit  of  an  enlarged  and  noble  phi 
lonthropy,  guided  by  true  wisdom.    The  writer  had  formed  a 
jQst  estimate  of  the  importance  of  the  work  in  which  tie  was 
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fppigmli  ^  tbe  difl^lties  to  be  encomttoved ;  an Ibe  1^4  4ie 
flgiifity  to  perceive  the  opljr  practicable  i^etbod  of  accomplidi- 
ing  it — a  knowledge  of  the  only  meaoi  that  could  ba  «iccw9- 
l^ly  adi^t^  ^  the  end.  The  society  of  which  h^  wafi  the 
j|^ciou9  idmonar  appreciated  his  worth,  and  in  the  year  189^ 
preaented  him  ^ith  a  splei^d  si^yei  cup,  hearing  the  CoUovdi^ 
^ription  :— 

Present^  by  the  New  England  Corporationi 

Efftablished  in  London  by  charter,  A.  D.  1662,  for  the  ciTiUz^ 

tioD  of  Indians, 

To  JOHN  B&ANT,  Esi^^ 

.A^YOUWAEQHS, 

One  of  the  Chiefi  of  the  Mohawk  Nation,, 

In  acknowledgement  of  his  enunent  services  in  promoting  H^ 

objects  of  the  Corporation,    iu  D.  1829; 

In  the  year  1827,  Ahyouwaeghs  ^SiS  appointed  by  the  E|a£l 
of  Dalhousie,  then  Commander-in  Chief  of  the  British  Amen* 
can  provinces,  to  the  rank  of  Captain,  and  also  Superintendent 
of  the  Six  Nations.  It  was  early  in  the  same  year  that  the 
Chief  heard  that  a  liberty  had  been  takep  with  bis  name  in  tba 
American  newspapers,  which  kindled  in  his  bosom  feelings  of 
the  liveliest  indignation.  Those  familiar  with  that  deep  and 
fearfiil  conspirfwjy  in  the  western  part  of  New- York,  in  the  Aut 
tumn  of  1826,  which  resulted  in  the  murder  of  William  Mor- 
gan by  a  ^ipall  body  of  over-zealous  freemasons,  will  probably 
remember  tlic^t  the  name  of  John  Brant  appeared  in  a  portion  of 
the  correspondence  connected  with  that  melancholy  s^ry.  TTip 
circumstances  were  these :  It  was  well  ascertained,  that  in  tb^ 
origin  and  earlier  sti^ges  of  that  conspiracy  no  personal  injury 
was  designed  against  die  unhappy  victim  of  Masonic  fanaticism. 
The  imme4iate  object  of  the  conspirators  was  to  send  Mon^ 
out  of  the  couQtry,  under  such  circumstances,  and  to  sq  great  a 
distance,  as  to  ensure  his  continued  absence.  But  they  h^  ad- 
justed no  definite  plans  for  the  e:(ecution  of  that  purpose,  or 
distinct  views  upon  the  subject  of  his  destiny.  Having  abduct- 
e4  m^  ill^g^lF  parried  l^m  nw^y,  thoep  eotnisted.  with  his  safb- 
l^efsping  found  him  upon  their  hands,  and  knew  npt  what  to  da 
^^Qf  \f7h^h9r^9^h|Df.    Inthi8flijieam»|0neofthwpio- 
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jeds  vhis  to  coimy  him  to  Gtttebec,  tod  ^mjcure  h\k  ehlistmetit 
ou  board  of  a  Briti^  tnito  bf-S^ar.  Anodier  suggestion,  Under 
the  supposition  that  the  Mohawk  chief  was  a  freemason  himself 
and  would  of  coarse  embark  in  toy  practicable  scheme  to  ptfe- 
vent  the  disclosures  of  the  secrets  of  freemasonry,  which  Mor- 
gan was  in  the  act  of  publishing  when  seized,  was,  that  Brant 
should  take  charge  of  the  prisoner,  ind  cause  his  transfer  by  the 
Indians  to  the  North-western  Fur  Company.  But  every  device 
for  the  banishment  of  die  unhappy  man  faHed,  and  he  was  buried 
ttt  tfie  solemn  hotir  of  midnight  in  tihe  rocky  caverns  of  the 
Niagara.  The  suggestion  in  i^gard  to  the  transfer  of  the  prisoner 
to  Ahyouwaeghs,  however,  became  public,  and  for  a  time  it  was 
supposed  by  those  unacquainted  with  his  character,  that  he  might 
have  been  consulted  in  regard  to  that  murderous  transaction. 
The  imputation  was  most  unjust,  tod  wAs  repelled  with  a 
spirit  becoming  the  &ian  and  hiis  race,  as  Will  appear  by  the  fol- 
lowing letter  :— 

To  THE  Editor  of  the  Vork  Observer. 

<  WMingtm  Squaare,  F^h.  29^  1827. 
"Sir, 
"1  have  read  a  paragraph  in  the  New- York  Spectator  of  the 
16th  instant,  wherein  it  is  stated  that  the  fraternity  at  Niagara 
had  sent  for  me  to  receive  and  sacrifice  the  imhappy  Morgan,  of 
whom  so  much  has  been  lately  spoken. 

"  You  will  oblige  me  by  contradicting  this  report,  which  is 
wholly  frdse.  Neither  in  that  instance,  nor  any  other,  has  such 
a  barbarous  proposal  been  made  to  me ;  nor  do  I  believe  the  man 
exists  who  would  dare  to  wound  my  feelings  in  such  a  heinous 
manner. 

^  I  know  notiiing  of  the  man,  nor  of  any  transaction  relating 
to  him ;  and  I  am  much  surprised  that  my  name  has  been  called 
fa  ques^on. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your's  respectfully, 

^h  Brant.* 

In  the  year  1833  John  Br&nt  was  returned  a  member  of  the 
ProvincisJ  parliament  for  the  county  of  Haldimand.  compre- 
hending a  good  portion  of  the  territory  origmally  granted  to  the 
Mohawks.  The  right  of  tlie  Indians  to  this  territory  yelt  ifc- 
ponded  upon  the  original  proclamation  of  Sir  Frederick  Haldi* 
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mandy  which,  according  to  the  decision  of  the  courts  of  Upp^ 
Canada,  conveyed  no  legal  title  to  the  fee  of  the  land.  The  In- 
dian^  had  been  in  the  practice  of  conveying  away  portions  of 
their  lands  by  long  leases — for  the  term  of  nine  hundred  and 
ninety-nine  years — and  a  large  number  of  those  persons  by 
whose  votes  Brant  was  elected,  had  no  other  title  to  their  real 
estate  than  leases  of  that  description.  As  the  election  laws  of 
Upper  Canada  very  wisely  require  a  freehold  qualification  for 
county  electors,  Mr.  Brant's  return  was  contested  by  the  oppos- 
ing candidate,  Colonel  Warren,  and  ultimately  set  aside,  and 
the  Colonel  declared  to  be  duly  chosen.* 

It  was  of  but  small  moment  to  either  candidate,  however, 
which  of  the  two  should  be  allowed  to  wear  the  parliamentary 
honors.  The  desolating  scourge  of  India — the  cholera— wa« 
introduced  upon  the  American  continent  in  the  Summer  of  that 
year,  commencing  its  ravages  at  Quebec ;  and  among  the  thou- 
sands who  fell  before  the  plague,  as  it  swept  fearfiiUy  over  tbe 
country  of  the  great  lakes,  were  John  Bbant — Ahyouwaeghs 
—and  his  competitor. 

He  was  a  man  of  fine  figure  and  countenance,  and  great  dig- 
nity of  deportment,  though  by  no  means  haughty — having  the 
unassuming  manners  of  a  well-bred  gentlemin.  "The  first 
•'  time  I  ever  saw  him,  was  at  a  court  at  Kingston,  where  he  acted 
*  as  an  interpreter  on  the  trial  pf  an  Indian  charged  with  mur- 
"  der.  Another  Indian  was  a  withess.  One  of  the  Indians  was 
"  a  Mohawk  and  the  other  a  Chippewa,  of  the  Mississagua  tribe. 
"  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  questions  should  be  inter- 
"preted  to  the  witness  in  one  language,  and  to  the  pristmer 
"in  the  other,  which  afforded  me  an  opportunity  to  compare 
"  the  sounds  oF  the  one  with  the  other ;  and  the  harsh  and 
** guttural  language  of  the  Mohawkt  was,  indeed,  singularly  caor 
"trastedwith  the  copiousness  and  smoothness  of  the  Chippewa. 
"But  what  impressed  me  most  on  tlie  trial,  was  the  noble  qp* 
«  pearance  of  Brant,  and  the  dignity  and  composuni  with  which 
"  he  discharged  his  duty.") 

•  Letter  to  the  author  from  the  Hon.  M.  S.  Bidwell,  who  nt  in  PariiameDt  with 
tbe  Mohewk  Chief. 

t  Not  **hftrab  and  gattnral,"  when  apoken  by  the  yoongeat  daaghter  of  Joseph 
Bimnt. 

t  Jjettar  to  the  author  ffom  tbe  Hon.  M.S.BidwaIL 
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Ahyouwib^hs  was  a  member  of  tlie  Church  of  England, 
though  uot  a  communicant  A  number  of  his  friends  and  rela- 
tions were  with  him  when  he  died,  all  of  whom  believed  his 
death  was  that  of  a  happy  and  sincere  Christian.  In  closing 
the.  present  imperfect  sketch  of  this  remakable  man,  who  had 
but  just  attained  the  prime  of  manhood,  and  was  cut  oif  as  it 
were  in  the  dawn  Cif  a  career  bright  with  hope  and  brilliant  with 
promise,  the  Christian  philanthropist  may  pause  a  moment  in 
the  contemplation  of  at  least  one  proud  example  of  what  letters 
and  civilization^  may  accomplish  with  the  sons  of  the  American 
foirest 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Joseph  Brant,  whose 
name  has  already  been  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
pages,  was  married  several  years  a^o  to  William  Johnson 
Kerr,  Esq.  son  of  the  late  Dr.  Robert  Kerr  of  Niagara,  and  a 
grandson  of  Sir  William  Johnson.  Mrs.  Kerr,  as  the  reader 
must  have  inferred  from  what  has  been  previously  said  respect- 
ing her,  was  educated  with  great  care,  as  well  in  regard  to  her 
mental  culture  as  her  personal  accomplishments.  With  her  hus- 
band and  little  family  she  now  occupies  the  old  mansion  of  her 
£ither,  at  the  head  of  Lake  Ontario — a  noble  situation,  as  the 
author  can  certify  from  personal  observation.  Though  fully 
conscious  of  the  delicacy  due  to  a  lady  living  in  unostentatious 
retirement,  yet,  as  the  daughter  of  Joseph  Brant,  the  author 
trusts  that,  should  this  page  meet  her  eye,  the  enthusiasm  of  her 
fether's  biographer  may  plead  his  apology  for  introducinglier 
before  the  public — more  especially  as  it  shall  be  done  in  the 
language  of  one  of  the  fair  companions*  of  his  journey : — 

•  *  *  "  Let,  then,  my  reader  present  to  himself  a  lady  of 
rather  more  than  middling  stature,  of  dignified,  reserved,  and 
gentle  address,  most  pleasing  in  person,  and  attired  in  a  costume 
sufficiently* Indian  to  retain  the  flow  and  drapery,  but  donned 
with  the  ease,  adaptation,  and  grace,  so  peculiarly  the  attributes 
of  an  el^;ant  mind. 

<'  Let  my  reader  mark  the  keen,  penetrating  glance  of  that 
dark  eye,  as  now  it  rests  upon  the  stranger,  whose  too  eager 
interest  might  be  deemed  obtnisiveness,  or  anon,  its  soft,  tender, 
or  melting  expression,  when  it  (Ms  upon  the  portraits  of  her 

•  AiiM  Aon  EliiabeUi  WajrUnd. 
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bhitber,  is  c^  tkpon  ber  &ther^  miniatTi]:^  at  bMsB  vpaa  her 
children. 

^  Let  him  mark  tbe  faaughb^  earl  of  that  lip  as  she  ^spedbot 
thb^  who  depreciate  her  people*  its  sarcastic  carre  wfaen  fte 
alludes  to  the  ^o-ca2Zed  delineations  of  her  Ikther^  charactv,  or 
its  fond  smite  as  she  looks  upon  her  husband;  let  him  hasn 
before  him  a  being  in  whom  mind  rules  every  action,  and  pre- 
dominates above  all ;  and  let  him  attach  this  idea  to  one  who 
glories  in  the  fact,  that  the  blood  of  the  Mohawk  courses  ii 
her  veins ;  and  he  will  know  th6  daughter  of  Joseph  Brant 
But  no  ;  he  must  yet  learn  that  this  mind  and  these  energies 
^re  devoted  not  alone  to  her  immediate  circle ;  but  hare  been 
exerted  most  &ithfully  for  the  improvement  and  weli«bdngof 
her  race.  She  lias,  within  a  few  years,  translated  portions  of  tk 
New  Testament  into  her  vernacular,  and  is  devising  varioo 
means  for  the  elevation  of  the  Indian  character.'' 

Colonel  Kerr,  her  husband,  is  the  eldest  of  three  brodien, 
William  Johnson,  Walter,  and  Robert,  all  of  whom  bore  coo- 
))[^ions,  and  fought  the  Americans  bravely  on  the  Niagara 
frontier  during  the  last  war.  T[Tiey  were  likewise  all  wrnnd* 
ted,  and  two  of  them  taken  prisoners,  and  brought  to  GreenbnA 
itod  Pitlsfield,  whence  they  escaped,  striking  first  upon  Schoharie, 
and  thende  across  the  country  from  the  Mohawk  YaJley,  through 
the  woods  to  the  St  Lawrence— though,  it  is  believed,  n<^  both 
at^the  same  time.  Walter  was  accompanied  in  his  escape  wai 
flight  by  a  fellow-prisoner  named  Gregg.  In  the  course  of 
tileir  travels  through  the  county  of  iSt.  Lawrence,  tfiey  fell  in 
with  a  courier  going  from  the  American  commander  at  Sackelfs 
Harbor  to  General  Wilkinson,  then  below,  on  his  unsuccessfid 
approach  to  Montreal.  iThe  fu^tives  had  the  address  to  peaa 
themselves  off  for  Yankees  looking  for  lan^  and  obtained  from 
'  the  express  such  information  as  they  desired.  Gr^g*  was  &• 
posed  to  rob  hhn  of  Ms  despatches,  btit  Walter  Kerr  would  not 
consent  He  subsequently  died  from  the  eflfects  of  his  wound 
in  Iiondon.  Inheriting  a  share  of  Indian  blood,  from  their 
grandmother,  Molly  Brant,  the  ydung  Ket¥s  have  been  repre- 
sented to  the  author  by  an  American  gentleman,  who  has  knova 
them  well,  ^'as  being  aUke  fearless  in  b^e,  aiid  liill  of  strab- 
gem.'^ 
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f  On  the  death  of  her  fevorite  son,  John,  the  venerable  widow 

of  Joseph  Brant,*  pursuant  to  the  Mohawk  law  of  succession 
k  .  heretofore  explained,  being  herself  of  the  royal  line,  conferred 
^  tlie  title  of  Tekarihogea  upon  the  infant  son  of  her  daugh- 
'  ter,  Mrs.  Kerr.  During  the  minority,  the  goveminent  is  exer 
!  cised  by  a  regency  of  some  kind]  but  how  it  is  appointed, 
I  what  are  its  powers,  and  at  what  age  the  minority  terminates, 
are  points  unknown  to  the  audior.  The  infant  chief  is  a  fine- 
looking  lad,  three  quarters  Mohawk,  with  an  eye  piercing  as 
t  the  eagle's.  But  the  people  over  whom  he  is  the  Intimate 
I  chief —the  once  mighty  Six  Nations — the  Romans  of  the  new 
t  world — whose  conquests  extended-  from  Lake  Champlain  west 
F  to  the  falls  of  the  Ohio,  and  south  to  4he  Santee — ^where  are 
f  THEY  ?  The  proud  race  is  doomed ;  and  Echo  will  shortly 
[       answer,  where  7 

•  This  remarkable  Indian  princesa  died  at  Brantford,  on  the  Grand  Rivar,  on  the 
I  24th  day  of  November,  1837— thirty  years,  to  a  day,  from  the  death  of  her  husband. 

Her  age  was  78  years. 

NOTE  TO  THE  FOURTH  EDITION. 


Since  the  Ist  edition  of  this  work  was  printed,  the  anthor  has  ascertained  that 
his  account  of  the  battle  of  Qneenston  is  not  complete,  nor  entirely  accurate 
although  pains  were  taken  to  consult  the  best  authorities,  and  all  known  to  be  ex- 
tant The  reader,  therefore,  is  requested  to  examine  that  account  again,  com- 
mencing at  page  505,  with  the  following  amendments  and  additions. 

The  American  force  that  first  crossed  the  river  consiited  of  three  companiea, 
vi2.,  those  of  Captains  Wod,  Malcom  and  Armstrong.  They  were  not  undiscovered 
by  the  British,  but  were  seen  and  fired  upon  before  they  reached  the  bank.  The 
enemy,  however,  fled  as  the  Americans  landed,  and  the  three  companies  mounted 
the  bank  and  formed  in  line  fix>nting  the  heights.  Captain  Wool  commanding,  as 
the  senior  officer.  A  few  moments  afterward.  Captain  Wool  was  informed  of 
CoL  Van  Rensselaer's  hmding,  and  ordered  to  prepare  for  storming  the  height»' 
and  soon  the  conmiand  was  brolight  him  to  march.  The  detachment  did  march 
to  the  base  of  the  heights,  where  it  was  ordered  by  an  aid  fix>m  Col.  Van  Rena- 
selaer  to  halt ;  and  in  a  few  minutes  it  was  attacked  by  a  party  of  British  from 
Queenston,  which,  after  a  short  but  severe  strugg^,  was  repulsed.  In  this  affiur, 
Lieut.  Wallace  and  Ensign  Monis  were  killed,  and  Captains  Wool,  Malcom  and 
Armstrong,  and  Lieut  Lent,  wounded. 

Shortly  after  this  success,  word  was  brought  to  Captain  Wool  that  Col.  YaH 
Rensselaer  was  mortally  wounded,  and  the  detachment  was  ordered  to  return  to 
the  bank  of  the  river.  Captain  Wool  repaired  to  the  Cobnel,  and  volunteered  to 
storm  the  battery  on  the  heights — and  this  service  was  gallantly  performed  by  the 
three  companies  of  the  13th  Infantry  under  his  command,  and  a  small  detachment 
of  artillery  commanded  by  Lieuts.  GUmsevoort  and  Randolph,  Through  some  cabssb 
^obably  the  severe  wounds  of  C<d  Van  Rensselaer,)  full  credit  was  not  given  to 
Captain  Wool,  in  the  official  accounts,  for  his  successful  gallantry.  IVoni  tfaii 
point  the  narrative  is  correet,  as  it  proceeds  on  pafs  507. 
VOL.   II.  ^ 
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No.  L 

[Reference  from  Page  96.] 

DESCRIPTION  OF  FORT  PLAIN. 

The  following  is  said  to  be  a  correct  drawing  of  Fort  Plaio,  80in«« 
times  erroneously  called  Fort  Plank."*" 


The  Fort  was  situated  on  the  brow  of  the  hill,  about  half  a  mile 
north-west  of  the  village,  so  as  to  command  a  full  view  of  the  valley, 
and  the  rise  of  the  ground,  for  several  miles  in  any  direction ;  and 
hence  it  doubtless  derived  its  name,  because  its  beautiful  location 
commanded  a  "  plain "  view  of  the  surrounding  country.  It  was 
erected  by  the  government,  as  a  fortress,  and  place  of  retreat  and 
safety  for  the  inhabitants  and  families  in  case  of  incursions  from 
the  Indians,  who  were  then,  and,  indeed,  more  or'  less  during  the 
whole  Revolutionary  war,  infesting  the  settlements  of  this  ^hole  re* 
gion.  Its  form  was  an  octagon,  having  port-holes  for  heavy  ord* 
nance  and  muskets  on  evpry  side.  It  contained  three  stories  or 
apartments.     The  first  story  was  thirty  feet  in  diameter;  the  se- 

<*  Fort  Pbmk,  as  it  is  written  ia  the  books,  was  situated  two  and  a  half  miles  from 
Fort  Plain.  The  true  name  was  Fort  Blank,  from  the  name  of  the  owner  of  the 
farm  on  which  it  stood— Frederick  Blank. 
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•oBdy  forty  feet ;  die  tbirif  fifty  feet;  the  last  two  etories  projeetiiig 
five  feet»  M  lepreeeated  by  the  dmwiiig  tAaesaid.  It  was  constniet. 
ed  throughoat  of  hewn  timber  aboat  fifteen  inches  square ;  and,  be- 
side the  port-holes  afi>resaid9  the  second  and  third  stories  had  per- 
pendicolar  port.holes  through  those  part\  that  projected,  so  as  to 
afibrd  the  regulars  and  militia,  or  settlers  garrisoned  in  the  fort, 
annoying  facilities  of  defence  for  themselves,  wives,  and  children, 
in  case  of  close  assault  from  the  relentless  savage.  Whenever 
scouts  came  in  with  tidings  that  a  hostile  party  was  approaching^ 
a  cannon  was  fired  from  the  fort  as  a  signal  to  flee  to  it  for  safety.    ' 

In  the  early  part  of  the  war  there  was  built,  by  the  inhabitants 
probably,  at  or  near  the  site  of  the  one  above  described,  a  fortifica- 
tion, of  materials  and  construction  that  ill  comported  with  the  use 
and  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended.  This  induced  government 
to  erect  another,  (Fort  Plain,)  under  the  superintendence  of  an  expe- 
rienced French  engineer.  As  a  piece  of  architecture,  it  was  weD 
wrought  and  neatly  finished,  and.surpsssrd  all  the  forts  in  that  re- 
gion. After  the  terminatiott  of  tin  Revolutionary  war,  Fort  Plain 
was  used  for  some  years  as  a  deposit  of  military  stores,  under  the 
direction  of  Captain  B.  Hudson.  These  stores  were  finaHy  order- 
ed by  the  United  States  Oovemment  to  be  removed  to  Albany. 
The  fort  is  demoUslied.  Nothing  remains  of  it  .except  a  circam- 
vallation  or  trench,  which,  although  nearly  obliterated  by  the  plongli, 
still  indicates  to  the  curious  traveller  sufficient  evidence  of  a  forti 
fication*  in  days  by*gone« — Fori  Plain  Jourmif  Dee.  36, 1887. 


No.  n. 

[EnrauBNCB  vbom  Paob  158.] 

Cep^ofattcAerpii^^intheeame  hand-writitigt  taken  uAh  tie  ietierm 
GenerdJBUdmand  from  Dr.  Smith, 

•<  April  30,1781. 

«*  FoBT  SxAlfWIX. 

<*Tbzs  post  is  garrisoned  by  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  nea, 
onder  the  command  of  Colonel  Courtlandt.  It  was  supplied  witli 
provision  about  the  14th  of  last  month,  and  Brant  was  too  earij 
to  hit  their  sleys ;  he  was  there  on  the  2d ;  took  sixteen  prisoners. 
A  nine-inch  mortar  is  ordered  from  Albany  to  this  fort,  to  be  sap- 
plied  against  thelatter  end  of  May;  The  nine  months'  men  raised 
are  to  join  Courdandt's. 
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^35th  May. — ^Fort  Staswix  »  antMy  conmnied  by  fire,  except 
two  small  baetions ;  some  say  by  acoident,  bi:^  it  is  genmJly  tboof^t 
the  soldiers  done  it  on  purpose,  as  tbeir  aQowaoee  is  short ;  profi* 
sion  stopped  from  going  there,  which  was  on  its  way. 
Johm's  Town* 

**  At  this  place  there  is  a  captain's  guard* 
««  Mohawk  Rivnft* 

^  There  are  no  troops,  or  warlike  preparations  (as  yet)  making  ul 
this  fpiarter ;  but  it  is  reported,  that  as  soon  as  the  three  years  and 
nine  months'  men  are  raised,  they  will  erect  fortifications.  From 
this  place  and  its  vicinage  many  families  have  moved  this  winter^ 
and  it  is  thought  more  will  follow  the  example  thiM  spring. 

•  «'  ScHBirXOTADT. 

**  This  town  is  strongly  picketed  all  round ;  has  six  pieces  of  ord- 
nance, six  pounders,  block-houses  preparing.  It  is  to  be  defended 
by  the  inhabitants ;  (except  about  a  dozen)  ar^  for  Crovemment. 
There  are  a  few  of  Courtlandt's  regiment  here ;  a  large  quantity  of 
grain  stored  here  for  the  use  of  the  troops ;  large  boats  building  to 
convey  heavy  metal  and  shot  to  Fort  Stanwix. 

"  Albant. 

**  No  troops  at  this  post,  except  the  Commandant,  General  Clinton^ 
and  his  Brigade  Major.  Wo^  of  all  kinds  stopped  for  want  of  pro* 
visions  and  money.  The  sick  in  the  hospitals^  and  their  doctors,  starv 
ing.  8th  May — No  troops  yet  in  this  place ;  a  fine  time  to  bring  Jl 
to  submission,  and  carry  ofi*a  tribe  of  incendiaries. 

<<  WASHIir9T0lV*8  CaxK 

**  The  strength  of  this  camp  does  not  csceedtwenty.five  thousand* 
Provisions  of  all  kinds  very  scarce.  Washington  and  the  Frendi 
have  agents  through  the  country,  buying  wheat  and  fioor.  He  hat 
sent  to  Albany  for  all  the  cannon,  quick-motdi,  dte.,  that  wasr  de- 
posited there.  Desertions  daily  from  the  diflfefent  posts.  The  flowed 
of  the  army  gone  to  the  southward  with  the  Marquis  De  La  Fayette. 

^  May  8th.    They  say  Washington  is  collecting  troops  fast 
.  ^  SouTHXBN  Nnws. 

^  On  the  15th  of  March,  Lord  Cor^wallis  attacked  General  Gnen 
at  Guilford  Court  House,  in  North  Cardinal  and  defeated  him  with 
the  loss  on  Green's  side  of  thirteen  hundred  men  kiUed,  wounded,  and 
missing ;  bis  artillery,  and  two  ammunition  wagons  taken,  and  Gene* 
rals  Stams  and  Hegu  wounded. 

«« May  2S9th.'  Something  very  particular  happened  lately  between 
bore  and  New-Tock,  modi  in  the  King^  fttor,  hot  the  particulalv 
kept  a  secrst. 
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*^The  ittfaftbitaiits  between  Albany  and  Boston,  and  several  pro- 
oinets,  drink  the  King*8*health  publicly,  and  seem  enchanted  with 
the  liia  proclamation  from  New-York.  By  a  person  ten  days  ago 
from  Rhode  Island,  we  have  an  account  that  the  number  of  land 
forces  belonging  to  the  French  does  not  amount  to  more  than  three 
hundred ;  that  when  he  left  it,  he  saw  two  of  the  French  vessels  from 
Chesapeake  much  damaged  and  towed  in ;  that  several  boats  fliD 
of  wounded  were  brought  and  put  into  their  hospitals,  and  that 
only  three  vessels  out  of  the  eight  which  left  the  island  escaped,  the 
remainder  brought  into  York*  Out  eastward  of  Boston  is  acting 
on  the  Vermont  principle. 

**  Stats  of  Vermont. 

**  The  opinion  of  the  people  in  general  of  this  State  is,  that  its 
inhabitants  are  artful  and  cunning,  full  of  thrift  and  design.  About 
fifteen  days  ago  Colonel  Allen  and  a  Mr.  Fay  was  in  Albany.  I 
made  it  my  particular  business  to  be  twice  in  their  company ;  at 
which  time  I  endeavored  to  find  out  their  business,  and  on  inquiry  I 
understood  ^rom  Colonel  Allen  that  he  came  down  to  wait  on  Grove- 
nor  Clinton,  to  receive  his  answer  to  a  petition  which  the  people  of 
Vermont  had  laid  before  the  Assembly ;  that  he  had  been  twice  at 
the  Governor's  lodging,  and  that  the  Governor  had  refused  to  see  or 
speak  to  him.  Allen  then  said  he  might  be  damned  if  ever  he  would 
court  his  favor  again:  since  that  time  they  have  petitioned  the 
Eastern  States  to  be  in  their  Confederacy,  to  no  purpose.  I  heard 
Allen  declare  to  one  Harper  that  there  was  a  North  Pole  and  a 
South  Pole  i  and  should  a  thunder-gust  come  from  the  south,  they 
would  shut  the  door  opposite  to  that  point  and  open  the  door  facing 
the  north. 

*  8th  May.  By  this  time  it  is  expected  they  will  be  friendly  to 
their  King ;  various  opinions  about  their  flag. 

**  Sabatooa. 
**  At  this  post  there  is  a  company  belonging  to  Van  Schaick's 
regiment,  latdy  come  from  Fort  Edward;  which  garrison  they 
left  (or  want  of  provision ;  and  here  they  are  determined  not  to 
stay  for  the  same  reason.  A  fbrt  erecting  here  by  General  Schuy- 
ler.   Two  hundred  and  fifty  men  at  this  place. 

"  FoBT  Edwabd. 
^  Evacuated.     Now  is  the  time  to  strike  a  blow  in  these  parts. 
A  party  toward  Johnstown,  by  way  of  Division,  and  a  oonsiderajble 
body  down  here,  will  efiect  your  wish. 
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**  Norman's  Kil)»  Nisquitha,  Hillbarrack,  and  New.Scoiland^  will 
immediately  on  the  arrival  of  his  Majesty's  troops,  join  and*  give 
provision.  Several  townships  east  of  Albany  and  soath-eas|^,are 
ready  to  do  the  like.  Governor  Trumbull's  son  was  handed  in  Lon. 
don  for  a  spy :  he  had  several  letters  frori}  Dr.  Franklin  to  some 
lords,  which  were  found  upon  him.*  No  mention  in  the  last  Fish- 
kill  papers  that  Greene  obliged  his  Lordship  to  retreat,  as  has  been 
reported.  The  Cork  fleet,  of  upward  of  one  hundred  sail,  are  safely 
arrived  in  York.  No  hostile  intentions  on  foot  against  tlie  Province 
of  Canada. 

**  May  25.  I  just  received  a  line  from  T.  H.  but  before  his  arri- 
val, I  despatched  a  courier  on  the  point  of  a  sharp  weapon,  to  which 
I  reler  you ;  and  lest  that  should  miscarry,  I  send  you  my  journal, 
from  which,  and  the  extract  sent  forward,  you  may,  if  it  arrives,  form 
something  interesting.  For  God's  sake,  send  a  flag  for  me.  My 
life  is  miserable*     I  have  fair  promises,  but  delays  are  dangerous." 

With  the  above  was  taken  another  paper  in  the  same  hand*writ. 
ing,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : 

**  Y.  H.  is  disobedient,  and  neither  regards  or  pays  any  respect  to 
his  parents :  if  he  did,  he  would  contribute  to  their  disquiet,  by  com- 
ing down  contrary  to  their  approbation  and  repeated  requests, 

^  The  necessaries  you  require  arc  gone  forward  last  Tuesday  by  a 
person  which  the  bearer  will  inform  you  of.  I  wish  he  was  in  your 
company,  and  you  all  safely  returned,  dz^c. 

^  My  life  is  miserable.  A  flag — a  flag,  and  that  immediately,  is 
the  sincere  wish  of 

**H.  Sbkiok." 

"  The  reference  here  is  toCotooel  John  Tramboll,  the  former  Adjutant  General 
€f  flie  northern  department,  who,  so  far  from  having  been  hanged  at  the  time  men- 
tioned, is  yet  living,  (Feb.  183S,)  having  served  his  coantry  faithfully  and  soocees* 
felly  in  a  high  civil  capacity  since  the  war  of  the  Revolution,  but,  more  to  its  gloiy 
•tiU,  by  his  contributioiis  to  the  arts.  It  is  true,  that  at  the  time  referred  to  by  the 
writer  of  these  memoranda,  Colonel  Trmabull  was  in  London.  He  had  repaired 
thither  to  study  the  divine  art  which  he  has  so  long  and  successfully  cultivated,  under 
tiie  instruction  of  his  countryman,  West,  and  with  the  tacit  permission  of  the  Bri- 
tishministers.  Owing,  however,  to  the  intrigues  of  some  of  tiie  American  toyalists 
in  London,  who  hated  him  bitterly,  he  was  arrested  in  London  during  the  Autumn 
of  1780,  on  a  charge  of  treason,  and  committed  to  the  common  prison.  He  had  a 
narrow  escape,  especially  as  great  exasperation  was  kindled  by  the  execution  of 
Andrft,  and  it  was  hoped  that  an  of&et  might  be  made  in  the  person  of  the  son  of 
a  rebel  Qovemor.  Weet  interceded  with  the  King,  and  Trumbull  was  hberated. 
Colonel  Trumbull's  Memoirs,  which  are  in  eoorse  ef  prepanlion,  yt^l  contain  an 
bteresting  aecount  of  this  a&ir,  which  was  most  diaipraoeful  to  those  who  com- 
paswd  his  arrest— ^/fititAor* 
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[Rmwbsnos  new  Pa«i  1<I5.] 

1'. 

A  FDUE  fortress  is  out* God,  a  good  defence  and  weapon: 
He  helps  us  free  from  all  our  troubles  which  have  now  be&Bei  m 
The  old  evil  enemy,  he  is  now  seriously  going  to  work ; 
Great  poirer  and  much  cunning  are  his  cruel  equipments, 
There  is  none  like  him  on  the  earth. 

With  our  own  strength  nothing  can  iMdone^  we  are  veiyapoilo^: 
For  us  the  right  man  is  fighting,  whom  God  himself  has  elidM. 
Do  you  ask,  who  he  is  t    His  name  is  Jesus  Chriati  • 
The  Lord  JehoTah,  and  there  is  no  other  God ; . 
He  must  hold  the  field. 

3. 
And  if  the  world  were  full  of  devils,  ready  to  devour  us, 
We  are  by  no  means  much  afraid,  for  finally  we  must  overeooM 
The  prince  of  this  world,  however  badly  he  may  behave. 
He  cannot  injure  us,  and  the  reason  is,  because  he  is  judge; 
A  little  word  can  lay  him  low. 

4. 

That  word  they  shall  snAr  to  remain,  and  not  to  be  thaiikldfir 

either : 
He  is  with  us  in  the  field,  with  his  Spirit  and  his  gifts. 
If  they  take  from  us  body,  property,  honor,  ofaihi  and  wi6^ 
Let  them  all  he  taken  away,  they  have  yet  no  gain  firom  i^ 
The  kingdom  of  heaven  must  remain  to  us. 

[Theabafeitfroaiab]rtiuibookA.D.  1741.    bt  9Ub  pAtMia  199$,  miwm 
I  ass  IB  PemifyWaJua,  dMfolkwing  is  addtd ;] 

5. 
Praise,  honor  aad  gkry  to  the  Highert  God,  the  Futher  ef  il 

Mercy. 
Who  has  given  us  out  of  love  His  Son,  for  the  sake  of  our  defect 
Together  with  the  Holy  Spirit.     He  calls  us  to  the  Kingdom: 
He  takes  away  firom  us  our  sins,  and  showv  us  the  way  to  hsifai} 
May  He  joyfbHy  aid  na. 
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No.  IV. 

[Rbfbbkncb  fbox  Paob  167.] 

Cdond  Cfannwoorff  Aidreat  to  the  late  Sd  Nho^Tark  BegknenL 
[Reginiental  Orders.] 

**  Saratoga^  Dee.  ^th»  1780. 

^Trb  Colonel  being  by  the  new  arrangement  necessitated  to  quit 
the  command  of  his  regiment,  and  intending  to  leave  this  post  on  the 
morrow,  returns  his  sincerest  thanks  to  the  officers  and  soldiers  whom 
he  has  had  the  honor  to  command,  for  the  alacrity,  cheerfulness,  and 
zeal,  which  it  affords  him  peculiar  satisfkction  to  declare  they  have 
so  frequently  evinced  in  the  execution  of  those  duties  which  their 
stations  required  them  to  discharge,  and  for  their  attention  to  his 
orders,  which,  as  it  ever  merited,  always  had  his  warmest  approba- 
tion. ' 

M  Though  he  confesses  that  it  is  with  some  degree  of  pain  he  reflects 
that  the  relation  in  which  they  stood  is  dissolved,  he  will  endeavor 
to  submit  without  repining  to  a  circumstance  which,  though  it  may 
have  a  tendency  to  wound  his  feelings,  his  fellow-citizens  who  form 
the  councils  of  the  states  have  declared  would  be  promotive  of  the 
public  weal. 

^  In  whatever  situation  of  life  he  may  be  placed,  he  will  always 
with  pleasure  cherish  the  remembrance  of  those  deserving  men  who 
have  with  him  been  sharers  of  almost  .every  hardship  incident  to  a 
military  Ufe.  As  he  will  now  probably  return  to  that  class  of  citi. 
zens  whence  his  country's  service  at  an  early  period  of  the  war 
drew  him,  he  cordially  wishes  the  day  may  not  be  very  remote  when 
a  happy  peace  will  put  them  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  those  blessings 
for  the  attainment  of  which  they  have  nobly  endured  every  inoon* 
Tenience  and  braved  many  dangers. 

*»P.  Gakssvoobt.^ 


JmAidreee  toCdomd  Pekt  Ommieooriy  if  ike  Ofieen  ef  hmJUgi- 

Wienif  OA  Jderelmng  fnm  eereicef  in  eameequeneeof  the  neww^ 
ramgemewi  ordered  6y  Congreesi  • 

«« SmrtOeg^f  Dee.  81, 1789. 

''Permit  ut,  who  ete  bow  wiA  reluctafaee'  sepwaled  i)mn  youf 
y  tad  dflffmd  of  tht  biBeitsiiiifaMi'W#  ftequently  etpoM 
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rienced  therefronii  to  declare  our  senlimentt  with  a  wannth  of  afiee* 
tion  and  gratitude,  inspired  by  a  consciousness  of  your  unwearied 
attention  to  the  welfare,  honor,  and  prosperity  of  the  Third  New- 
York  Regiment,  while  it  was  honored  by  your  command. 

**  We  should  have  been  peculiarly  happy  in  your  continuance  with 
us.  From  our  long  experience  of  your  invariable  attachment  to  the 
service  of  our  country,  your  known  and  approved  abilities,  and  that 
affable  and  gentlemanlike  deportment  by  which  (permit  us  to  say) 
you  have  so  endeared  yourself  to  officers  and  soldiers,  that  we  can- 
not  but  consider  the  separation  as  a  great  misfortune. 

*<  Although  your  return  to  the  class  of  citizens  from  whence 
our  country's  cause,  at  an  early  period,  called  you,  it  is  not  a  mat- 
ter of  choice  in  you,  nor  by  any  means  agreeable  to  us ;  yet  it  can- 
not but'  be  pleasing  to  know  that  you  retire  with  the  sincerest  affec- 
tion, and  most  cordiaL,esteem  and  regards  of  the  officers  and  men 
you  have  commanded. 

"  We  are,  with  the  utmost  respect, 
«Sir, 
**  Your  most  humble  servants, 
Jas.  Rosekrans,  Major,  B.  Booabdvs,  Lieutenant, 

Corn's.  T.  Gaitsen,  Captain, 
,  J.  Gbeoo,  do. 

Leonard  Blbbker,       do. 
Geo.  Sttbz,  do. 

Henrt  Tiebout,  do. 

HuNLOKB  WooDRUFi-\  8urgepn, 
J.  Van  Rensselaer,  Paymaster, 
Dovw  T.  Fondat,  Ensign, 


No.  V- 

P^bfrrencb  from  Page  286.] 

At  a  meeting  of  the  principal  itihabitants  of  the  Mohawk  Diitrict^  t» 
Tryon  County^  Colonel  Joseph  Throop  in  the  Chtwr^ 

Takxho  into  consideration  the  pecidiar  circumstances  of  this  eo«i. 
tryt  relating  to  its  situation,  and  the  numbers  that  joined  the  enemy 
froflfe  among  us,  whose  brutal  barbarities  in  their  frequent  visils  to 
their  old  neighbours,  are  shocking  to  humanity  to  relate  : 

They  have  murdered  the  peaceful  husbandman  and  his  lovely  boys 
about  him,  unarmed  and  defenceless  in  the  field.  They  have,  ^  ith 
a  malicious  pleosuce,  butebered  the  aged  and  infirm ;  ihrnj  have  \ 


J.  Baoley 

do. 

Chrs.  Hatton, 

do.. 

W.  Maoee, 

do. 

Prentice  Bowen, 

do. 

Saml.  Lewis, 

do- 

n,   John  Elliot,  Surgeon's 

MatQ» 

sr,    Bbnj.  Ubrrino,  Ensign, 

Gbrrit  Lansing, 

do. 
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^nly  sported  with  the  lives  of  helpless  women  and  children ;  wim- 
bers  they  have  scalped  alive,  shut  there  ap  in  theif  houses,  and  burnt 
them  to  death.  Several  children,  by  the  vigilance  of  their  friends, 
have  been  snatched  from  flaming  buildings ;  and,  though  tomahawked 
and  scalped,  are  still  living  among  us ;  they  have  made  mere  than 
three  hundred  widows,  and  above  two  thouaand  orphans  in  this  ooun- 
ty ;  they  have  killed  thousands  of  cattle  and  horses  that  rotted  in 
the  field ;  they  have  burnt  more  than  two  millions  of  bushels  of  grain, 
many  hundreds  of  buildings,  and  vast  stores  of  forage;  and  now 
these  merciless  fiends  are  creeping  in  among  us  again,  to  claim  the 
privilege  of  fellow,  citizens  and  demand  a  restitution  of  their  fiMr- 
feited  estates ;  but  can  they  leave  their  infernal  tempers  behind  them, 
and  be  safe  or  peaceable  neighbors  ?  Or  can  the  disconsolate  widow 
and  the  bereaved  mother  reconcile  her  tender  feelings  to  a  free  and 
cheerful  neighborhood  with  those  who  so  inhumanly  made  her  such  ? 
Iff^possMe  /  It  is  contrary  to  nature,  the  first  principle  of  which  is 
self-preservation :  it  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  specially 
that  nation,  which,  for  numberless  reasons,  we  should  be  thought  to 
pattern  after*  Since  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover  to  the 
British  throne,  five  hundred  and  twenty  peerages  in  Scotland  have  ' 
be^  sunk,  the  Peers  executed  or  fled,  and  their  estates  confiscated 
to  the  crown,  for  adhering  to  their  former  administration  after  a 
new  one  was  established  by  law.  It  is  contrary  to  the  eternal  rule 
of  reason  and  rectitude.  If  Britain  employed  them,  let  Britain  pay 
them !     Wo  will  not. 

Therefore,  Reaohed  unanimoiudy^  that  all  those  who  have  gone 
ofi*  to  the  enemy,  or  have  been  banished  by  any  law  of  this  state;  or 
those  who  we  shall  find  tarried  as  spies  or  tools  of  the  enemy,  and 
encouraged.and  harbored  those  who  w«it  away,  shall  not  live  in  , 
this,  district  on  any  pretence  whatever ;  and  as  for  those  who  have 
washed  their  faces  from  Indian  paint,  and  their  hands  from  the  inae. 
cent  blood  of  our  dear  ones,  and  ^ave  returned  eith^  openly  or 
covertly,  we  hereby  warn  them  to  leave  this  district  before  the  twen^ 
tieth  of  June  nest,  or  they  may  expect  to  fed  the  just  resentment  of 
an  injured  and  determined  people. 

We  likewise  unanimously  desire  our  brethito  in  the  other  distmti 
in  this  county  to  join  with  us,  to  instruct  oor  representatives  not  to 
oonsent  to  the  repealing  any  laws  made  fbt  the  safety  of  the  state» 
against  treason  or  confiscation  of  traitors'  estates;  or  to  passing  any 
new  acta  for  the  return  or  restitution  of  Tories. 

By  order  of  the .  Aieeting, 
,  Maiy  9, 1783«  Josiah  Tbboop,  ChairmaB»     • 
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itt  -a  -nnetiBg  «f  the  fteeholdew  and  iiAmUlaiits  of  Csnajoharfe 
Diilrict,  in  tfas  Countj  of  Tryon,  M&  at  PottflaiB  in  the  same 
dislBtot,  OB  Saturday  the  7th  day  «f  June,  1788,  the  foilowing  re- 
jsolvee  wece  nBanimoiMiy  entered  into.  Lieatenant  Colonel  Samoet 
a^Nla  in  the  Chair  t 

WkereoMf  in  the  coone  of  the  late  war,  large  numhers  of  the  faiu 
luihitants  of  thia  oounty,  lost  to  etery  eenee  of  t!ie  duty  they  owed 
iMr  oounlry,  hare  joined  the  enemiee  of  thie  state,  and  have,  in 
•onjnnetion  with  the  British  troops,  waged  war  on  the  people  of  flin 
atato;  while  others,  more  abandoned,  hare  remained  among  us,  and 
haive  harbored,  aided,  assii^ed,  and  rietualled  the  said  British  troops 
.aad  their  adherents ;  and  by  their  example  and  mfloence  hare  en- 
aonraged  many  to  desert  the  servioe  cf  their  ooutftry,  and  by  insults 
land  threats  have  <ttsoouniged  the  mtoous  eitisens,  thereby  indue- 
ing  a  number  to  abandon,  their  estates  and  the  defeneeof  their  ooon. 
iry  «  and  la^r ma>,  the  County  of  Tryon  hath,  in  an  especial  manner, 
been  esposed  te  the  eentinued  inroads  and  incursions  of  tiie  enemy, 
in  which  inroads  and  ineurstens  the  most  erud  munlers,  robberies^ 
femd  depredations  have  been  ^emmitted  that  ever  yet  happened  in 
this  or  any  other  ooontry ;  neither  sex  nor  age  being  spared,  inso- 
nweh  that  the  most  aged  people  of  eadh  sex,  and  infkntsat  their 
aaathars'  bmasts,  have  inhnmanty  been  bntehered ;  our  buildings  (die 
adifioss  defeated  to  the  servioe  of  Almighty  God  not  excepted)  have 
been  seduced  to  ashes;  ovr  froperty  deitroyed  and  carried  away; 
our  people  carried  through  a  &r  and  distant  wilderness,  into  cap- 
livily  among  savages  (Uhb  dear  and  MthM  alMes  ofthe  mereiMand 
hnmana  British !)  where  very  amny  stiM  remain,  and  have  by  fli 
nsage  been  forced  toeater  ii^  their  service. 

JMwImem^  Through  the  blessings  of  Oed  and  Hie  smiles  of  hi. 
dulgent  Provtdsnee,  the  war  has  happily  terminated,  and  the  fteedem 
and  rndspwienre  ef  the  United  States  fitndy  estabyshelt 

Amimktrmmi  It  is  contrary  |ote  interests  ef  this  county,  as  wdl 
aa  eantery  to  the  ^iotatss  of  rsasen,  that  these  persons  wlm  have^ 
threngh  the  eonne  of  an  eight  years' cruel  war,  been  enntnradfy  ud- 
ing  and  assisting  the  British  to  destroy,  the  liberties  and  freedomef 
tnarina  should  now  he  permitled  to  return  to»  or  remain  in  this 
aountf,nnd  anyaythe  hiaasingsaf  those  fine  gwwwunents  ^t^tSdU^ 
ad  at  thaexpense  of  anrhlood  and  trsBsuie,  and  which  they,  by  evwy 
namamataUa  means,  have  been  constantly  laboring  to  destroy, 

Jtssofosd,  That  wo  wiH  not  suflbr  or  perqiit  any  person  or  per^ 
sonswhatever,  wl»  have  during  the  course  of  the  late  war  joined 
thsamamy  of  tUsalate,  or  audi  person  or  persons  wmainhig  with 
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Mitfvd  Ilk*  hiV9  jMgr  im^B  ftiddl  itaiTtod,  vMoalM,  or^lwiifcafed 
the  enemy,  or  fuoh  as  have  corresponded  with  'ttwn,  to  retim  to,  -or 
re^MNi  Mi^a  (distriot. 

Beicivedf  That  all  other  persons  of  disaffected  or  equivocal  cha- 
racter, who  have  by  their  examples,  insults,  and  threatenings,  occa- 
sioned any  desertions  to  the  enemy,  or  have  induced  any  of  the  vir- 
tuous citizens  of  this  county  to  abandon  their  habitations,  whereby 
they  were  brought  to  poverty  and  distress.  And  all  such  as  during 
the  late  war  have  hef#  doomed  dangerous,  nhffB  not  be  permitted  to 
continue  in  this  district,  or  to  return  to  it. 

Resohed,  That  all  such  peAons  now  remaining  in  this  district, 
and  comprehonded  in  either  of  the  above  resohitioBS,  nhatt  depart 
the  same  within  oae  month  after  ithe  puUieatioo4>f  this. 

ResofiMdi  That  no  peosoQ  or  persons,  of  «ny  denominatioBs  what- 
ever, sb^  he  suffered  to  oome  and  reside  in  this  district,  ooless 
such  person  or  persons  shall  bring  with  them  sufficient  vouchers  of 
their  moral  characters,  and  of  their  full,  enjtire,  and  unequivocal 
attachment  to  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  United  Stated* 

Resohedf  That  we  will,  and  hereby  do  associate,  under  all  the  ties 
held  sacred  among  men  and  Christians,  to  stand  to,  abide  by,  and 
carry  into  fiill  elbel  and  execution,  all  aiid  every  4he  feregoing  reso 
lutions. 

Resdlpifit  Thnt  thp  district  does  her^  instil  the  memben  in 
Senate  and  4bwfwiMy  of  ihm  sAsto  from  this  oouaty,  to  ^  vtmost 
of  their  power  to  oppose  the  return  of  all  such  person  jor  peaions 
who  are  comprehended  within  the  sense  and  meaning  of  the  above 
resolutions. 

Ordered^  That  the  preceding  votes  and  proceedings  of  thb  4ir- 
trict  be  signed  by  the  Chairman,  and  published  in  the  New-Tork 
Oaaettefi;. 


No-Vt 
{BaJknaiMM  WBqm.  fAwm  MS.) 

«  At  a  meeting  of  the  ftmimt  wd  J?!ellpW9  fo£B»jrwui  Cplkge^ 
June  ftth,  1789— 

#IMiA  1%at4betlMBksofth(sCof7«r8tiofi%afresstttodtoeo. 
loud  Joseph  Btant,  Clnef  of  Ihe  Mohawk  Nation,  for  his  politis 
attention  io  this  Uaurersity,  in  Ms  hM  doaatloa  to  Ito  library  of 
the  Book  of  Caiaaon  Wtwfm44:  the  OaHch  of  Bngland,  fdlh  the 
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6oi^  of  Maik»  tiMMlatedmto  tlw  Mohawk  Imiiging^  and  a  PrinMr 
in  tho  aaiae  langiiago. 

•«Attett,  JosivH  WiuASD,  PrmimL'* 


No.  vn. 

[RaFBBXNoa  fhox  Paob  812.] 

SAINCLAIREn?  DEFEAT. 
TwAs  November  the  fourth,  in  year  of  ninety^ne^ 
We  had  a  sore  engagement  near  to  Fort  Jeffenon ; 
Smdabre  was  our  commander^  which  may  remembered  be^ 
For  there  we  left  nine  hundred  men  in  t'  West'n  Ter'toiir* 

At  Bunker's  Hill  and  Quebec,  where  many  a  hero  fell» 
Likewise  at  Long  Island,  (it  is  I  the  truth  can  tell,) 
But  such  a  dreadful  carnage  may  I  never  see  again 
As  hap'ned  near  St.  Mary's  upon  the  river  plain. 

Our  army  was  attacked  just  as  the  day  did  dawn, 
And  soon  wer6  overpowered  and  driven  from  the  lawn  t 
They  killed  Major  OulAom,  Leoisif  and  Briggs  likewiae, 
And  horrid  yell  of  savages  resounded  thro'  the  skies. 

Major  Butler  was  wounded  the  very  second  fire ; 
His  manly  bosom  swdl'd  with  rage  when  forc'd  to  retire ; 
And  as  he  lay  in  anguish,  nor  scarcely  could  he  see. 
Exclaimed,  ^Te  hounds  of  hell,  O !  revenged  I  will  be." 

We  had  not  been  long  broken  when  General  Butter  found 
Himself  so  badly  wounded,  was  forced  to  quit  the  ground : 
*«  My  God !"  says  he,  **  what  shall  we  do ;  we're  wounded  every 
Go,  charge  them,  valiant  heroes,  and  beat  them  if  you  can.** 

Be  leaned  his  back  against  a  tree,  and  there  resigned  his  bieaft^ 
And  like  a  valiant  soldier  sank  in  the  arml  of  death ; 
When  blessed  angels  did  awai^  his  spirit  to  convey ; 
And  unto  the  celestial  fieldslie  quickly  bent  his  way. 

Wecbarg'd  again  with  courage  firm,  but  soon  afpdn  gave  gtoiiiid» 
'  TM  war* whoop  then  re-douUed,  as  did  the  foee  around ; 
They  killed  Major  Fergutam,  which  caused  his  men  to  cry, 
MQur  only  safety  is  in  flightt  or  fitting  here  to  die." 
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*  stand  to  your  guss,"  says  valiant  Ford^ "  let's  die  upon  them  theM» 
Before  we  let  tbe  sav'ges  know  we  ever  habored  fear/* 
Our  cannon  balls  exhausted,  and  artillery-men  all  slain. 
Obliged  were  our  musket^men  tbe  en'my  to  sustain. 

Tet  three  hours  more  we  fought  them,  and  then  were  forc'd  to  yield. 
When  three  hundred  bloody  warriors  lay  stretched  upon  the  field. 
Says  Colonel  Gibson  to  his  men,  '*  My  boys,  be  not  dismayed,  ^ 
I'm  sure  that  true  Virginians  were  never  yet  afraid. 

**  Ten  thousand  deaths  I'd  rather  die,  than  they  should  gain  the 

field :" 
With  that  he  got  a  fatal  shot,  which  caused  him  to  yield. 
Says  Major  Clarh^  "  My  heroes,  I  can  here  no  longer  stand, 
We'll  strive  to  form  in  order,  and  retreat  the  best  we  can." 

The  word  <  Retreat'  being  past  around,  there  was  a  dismal  cry 
Then  helter-skelter  through  the  woods,  like  wolves  and  sheep  thm 

fly; 
This  well*appointed  army,  who,  but  a  day  before, 
Defied  and  braved  all  danger,  had  like  a  cloud  pass'd  o'er. 

Alas !  the  dying  and  wounded,  how  dreadful  was  the  thought. 
To  the  tomahawk  and  scalping-knife,  in  mis'ry  are  brought ; 
Some  had  a  thigh  and  some  an  arm  broke  on  the  field  that  day. 
Who  writhed  in  torments  at  the  stake,  to  close  the  dire  afirav 

To  mention  our  brave  officers  is  what  I  wish  to  do ; 

No  sons  of  Mars  e'er  fought  more  brave,  or  with  more  courage  true. 

To  Captain  Bradford  I  belonged,  in  his  artillery  ; 

He  fell  that  day  amongst  the  slain,  a  valiant  man  was  he. 


No.  VIII. 

[REFEREIfCB  FBPM  PaGB  314.] 

Narrative  of  the  Captivity  and  Stfferings  of  Massy  Harhisorh  in  the 
Spring  oj  1792,  who  resided  in  the  neighborhood  of  Pittshurgh^  to* 
gether  vnth  the  Murder  of  her  children^  her  own  Escape^  dpc. 
On  the  return  of  my  husband  from  General  St.  Clair's  defeat,  men- 
tioned in  a  preceding  chapter,  and  on  his  recovery  from  the  wound  iie 
received  in  the  battle,  he  was  made  a  spy,  and  ordered  to  tbe  woods 
on  duty,  about  the  22d  of  March,  1'792.    The  appointipf  nt  of  «|piet 
vou  n*  36 
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ihr  AFPSlTDfil* 

to  watch  the  movements  of  the  savages  was  so  conscnant  with  the 
desires  and  interests  of  the  inhabitants,  that  the  frontier  now  resom- 
ed  the  appearance  of  quiet  and  confidence.  Those  who  had  for 
nearly  a  year  been  huddled  together  in  the  block-honse  were  scat- 
tered to  their  own  habitations,  and  began  the  cultivation  of  their 
farms.  The  spies  saw  nothing  to  alarm  them,  or  to  induce  them  to 
apprehend  danger,  till  the  fatal  morning  of  my  captivity.  They 
repeatedly  came  to  our  house,  to  receive  refreshments  and  to  lodge. 
On  the  15th  of  May,  my  husband,  with  Captain  Guthrie  and  other 
spies,  came  home  about  dark,  and  wanted  supper ;  to  procure  which 
I  requested  one  of  the  spies  to  accompany  me  to  the  spring  and 
spring.house,  and  Mr.  William  Maxwell  complied  with  my  request. 
While  he  was  at  the  spring  and  spring.house,  we  both  distinctly 
heard  a  sound  like  the  bleating  of  a  lamb-  or  fawn.  This  greatly 
alarmed  us,  and  induced  us  to  make  a  hasty  retreat  into  the  house. 
Whether  this  was  an  Indian  decoy,  or  a  warning  of  what  I  was  to 
pass  through,  I  am  unable  to  determine.  But  from  this  time  and 
circumstance,  I  became  considerably  alarmed,  and  entreated  my  hus- 
band to  remove  me  to  some  more  secure  place  from  Indian  cruelties. 
But  Providence  had  designed  that  I  should  become  a  victim  to  their 
rage,  and  that  mercy  should  be  made  manifest  in  my  deliverance. 

On  the  night  of  the  21st  of  May,  two  of  the  spies,  Mr.  John 
Davis  and  Mr.  Sutton,  came  to  lodge  at  our  house,  and  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  22d,  at  day-break,  when  the  horn  blew  at  the  block-house* 
which  was  within  sight  of  our  hous6,  and  distant  about  two  hundred 
yards,  the  two  men  got  up  and  went  out.  I  was.  also  awake,  and  saw 
the  door  open,  and  thought,  when  I  was  taken  prisoner,  that  the 
scouts  had  led  it  open.  I  intended  to  rise  immediately ;  but  having 
a  child  at  the  breast,  and  it  being  awakened,  I  lay  with  it  at  the 
breast  to  get  it  to  sleep  again,  and  accidently  fell  asleep  myself. 

The  spies  have  since  informed  me  that  they  returned  to  the  house 
again,  and  found  that  I  was  sleeping ;  that  they  softly  fastened  the 
door,  and  went  immediately  to  the  block-house ;  and  those  who  ex- 
amined the  house  afler  the  scene  was  over,  say  both  doors  had  the 
appearance  of  being  broken  open. 

The  first  thing  I  knew  from  falling  asleep,  was  the  Indians  palling 
me  out  of  the  bed  by  my  feet.  I  then  looked  up,  and  saw  the  house 
fiiU  of  Indians,  every  one  having  his  gun  in  his  left  hand  and  toma- 
hawk in  his  right.  Beholding  the  dangerous  situation  in  which  I 
was,  I  immediately  jumped  to  the  floor  on  my  feet,  with  the  young 
child  in  my  arms.  I  then  took  a  petticoat  to  put  on,  having  only 
the  one  in  which  I  slept ;  but  the  Indians  took  it  from  me,  and  as 
many  as  I  attempted  to  put  on  they  succeeded  in  taking  from  men 
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.  00  that  T  had  to  go  juat  as  I  had  been  hi  bed.  While  I  was  strug- 
gling  with  some  of  the  savages  for  clothing,  others  of  them  went  and 
took  the  two  children  oat  of  another  bed»  and  immediately  took  the 
two  feather  beds  to  the  door  and  emptied  them.  The  savages  imme- 
diately began  their  work  of  pluoder  and  devastation.  What  they 
were  unable  to  carry  with  them,  they  destroyed.  While  they  were 
at  their  work  I  made  to  the  door,  and  succeeded  in  getting  out,  with 
one  child  in  my  arms  and  another  by  my  side ;  but  the  other  little 
boy  was  so  much  displeased  by  being  so  early  disturbed  in  the. morn- 
ing, that  he  would  not  come  to  the  door. 

When  I  got  out,  I  saw  Mr.  Wolf,  one  of  the  soldiers,  going  to  the 
spring  for  water,  and  beheld  two  or  three  of  the  savages  attempting 
to  get  between  him  and  the  block-house  ;  but  Mr.  Wolf  was  uncon- 
scious of  his  danger,  for  the  savages  had  not  yet  been  discovered.  I 
then  gave  a  terrific  scream,  by  which  means  Mr.  Wolf  discovered 
his  danger,  and  started  to  run  for  the  block-house:  seven  or  eight 
Indians  fired  at  him*  but  the  only  injury  he  received  was  a  bullet  in 
his  arm,  which  broke  it.  He  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  to  the 
block-house.  When  I  raised  the  alarm,  one  of  the  Indians  came  up 
'  to  mq  with  his  tomahawk,  as  though  about  to  take  my  life ;  a  second 
came  and  placed  his  hand  before  my  mouth,  and  told  me  to  hush,* 
when  a  third  came  with  a  lifted  tomahawk,  and  attempted  to  give 
roe  a  blow ;  but  the  first  that  came  raised  his  tomahawk  and  averted 
the  blow,  and  claimed  me  as  his  squaw. 

The  Commissary,  with  his  waiter,  slept  in  the  store-house  near 
the  block-house ;  and  upon  hearing  the  report  of  the  guns,  came  to 
the  door  to  see  what  was  the  matter,  and  beholding  the  danger  he 
was  invade  his  escape  to  the  block-house,  bAt  not  without  being 
discovered  by  the  Indiians,  several  of  whom  fired  at  him,  and  one  of 
the  bullets  went  through  his  handkerchief,  which  was  tied  about  his 
bead,  and  took  off  some  of  his  hair.  The  handkerchief,  with  seve- 
ral bullet  holes  in  it,  he  afterward  gave  to  me. 

The  waiter,  on  coming  to  the  door,  was  met  by  the  Indians,  who 
fired  upon  him,  and  he  received  two  bullets  through  the  body  and 
fell  dead  by  the  door.  The  savages  then  set  up  one  of  their  tremen- 
ious  and  terrifying  yells,  and  pushed  forward,  and  attempted  to  scalp 
the  man  they  had  killed ;  but  they  were  prevented  from  executing 
their  diabolical  purpose  by  the  heavy  fire  which  was  kept  up  through 
the  port-holes  from  the  block-house. 

In  this  scene  of  horror  and  alarm  I  began  to  meditate  an  escape^ 
and  for  that  purpose  I  attempted  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  In* 
dians  from  me,  and  to  fix  it  on  the  block-house ;  and  thought  if  I 
could  succeed  in  this»  I  would  retreat  to  a  subterranean  rock  with 
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which  I  wta  aoqdainied,  which  was  in  the  ran  near  where  we  werer 
For  this  purpote  I  began  to  eottverse  with  some  of  those  who  wefe 
near  me  respecttng  the  strength  of  the  block-house,  the  namber  of 
BMO  in  it,  ^.,  and  being  informed  that  there  were  forty  men  therc^ 
and  that  they  were  exceMeai  marksmen,  they  immediately  came  to 
the  determination  to  retreat,  and  for  this  purpose  they  ran  to  those 
who  were  besieging  the  block- house,  and  brought  them  away.  They 
then  began  to  flog  me  with  their  wiping  sticks,  and  to  order  me  along. 
Thus  what  I  intended  as  the  means  of  my  escape,  was  the  means  of 
accelerating  my  departure  in  the  hands  of  the  savages.  But  it  was 
BO  donbt  ordered  by  a  *kind  Providence,  for  the  preservation  of  the 
fort  and  the  inhabitants  in  it ;  for  when  the  savages  gave  up  the 
attack  and  retreated,  some  of  the  men  in  the  house  had  the  last  load 
of  ammonition  in  their  guns,  and  there  was  no  possibility  of  procur- 
ing any  more,  for  it  was  all  fastened  up  in  the  store-house,  which 
was  inaccessible. 

The  Indians,  when  they  had  flogged  me  away  along  with  them,  took 
niy  oldest  boy,  a  hid  about  five  years  of  age,  along  with  them,  for  he 
was  still  at  the  door  by  my  side.  My  middle  little  boy,  who  was  about 
three  years  of  age,  had  by  this  time  obtained  a  situation  by  the  fire 
in  the  house,  and  was  crying  bitterly  to  me  not  to  go,  and  making 
bitter  complaints  of  the  depredations  of  the  savages. 

But  these  nhmsters  were  not  willing  to  let  the  child  remain  behind 
them :  they  took  him  by  the  hand  to  drag  him  along  with  them,  but 
he  was  so  very  unwilling  to  go,  and  made  such  a  noise  by  crying, 
that  they  took  him  up  by  the  feet  and  dashed  his  brains  out  against 
the  threshold  of  the  door.  They  then  scalped  and  stabbed  him,  and 
left  him  fo.*  dead.  When  I  witnessed  this  inhuman  butcheiy  of  ray 
ewn  child,  I  gave  a  most  indescribable  and  terrific  scream,  and  felt 
a  dnnness  come  over  my  eyes  next  to  blindness,  and  my  senses  were 
nearly  gone.  The  savages  then  gave  me  a  blow  across  my  head 
and  face,  and  brought  me  to  my  sight  and  recollection  again.  During 
the  whole  of  this  agonising  scene  I  kept  my  infant  in  my  arms. 

As  soon  as  their  murder  was  effected,  they  marched  me  along  to 
the  top  of  the  bank,  about  forty  or  sixty  rods,  and  there  they  stop, 
ped  and  divided  the  plunder  which  they  had  taken  from  our  house ; 
and  here  I  counted  their  number,  and  found  them  to  be  thirty-two, 
two  of  whom  were  white  men  painted  as  Indians. 

Several  of  the  Indians  could  speak  English  well.  I  knew  several 
of  them  well,  having  seen  them  go  up  and  down  the  Alleghany 
river.  I  knew  two  of  them  to  be  from  the  Seneca  tribe  of  In- 
dians, and  two  of  them  Munsees ;  for  they  had  called  at  the  shop  to 
get  their  guns  repaired,  and  I  saw  them  there. 
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We  went  from  this  place  about  forty  rods,  and  they  then  caught 
my  uncle,  John  Carrie's  horses,  and  twoof  thencMnto  whose  custody 
I  was  put,  started  with  me  on  the  horses,  toward  the  mouth  of  the  Kis- 
kkninetas,  and  the  rest  of  them  went  ofiftoward  Puckety.  When  they 
came  to  the  bank  that  descended  toward  the  Alleghany,  the  bank  was 

00  very  steep,  and  there  appeared  so  much  danger  in  descending  it . 
on  horseback,  that  I  threw  myself  off  the  horse  in  opposition  to  the 
will  and  command  of  the  savages. 

My  horse  descended  without  falling,  but  the  one  on  which  the  In- 
dian rocb  who  had  my  little  boy,  in  descending,  fell,  and  rolled  over 
repeatedly ;  and  my  little  boy  fell  back  over  the  horse,  but  was  not 
aatortally  injured.  He  was  taken  up  by  one  of  the  Indians,  and  we 
got  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  where  they  had  secreted  some  bark  ca- 
noes  under  the  rocks,  opposite  to  the  island  that  lies  between  the 
Kiskiroinetas  and  Buffalo.  They  attempted  in  vain  to  make  the 
horses  take  the  river.  After  trying  some  time  to  efllbct  this,  they  left 
the  horses  behind  them,  and  took  us  in  one  of  the  canoes  to  the  point 
of  the  island,  and  there  they  left  the  canoe. 

Here  I  beheld  another  hard  scene,  for  as  soon  as  we  landed,  my 
little  boy,  who  was  still  mourning  and  lamenting  about  his  little 
brother,  and  who  complained  that  he  was  injured  by  the  fall  in  de« 
soending  the  bank,  was  murdered. 

One  of  the  Indians  ordered  me  along,  probably  that  I  should  not 
tee  the  horrid  deed  about  to  be  perpetrated.  The  other  then  took 
bis  tomahawk  from  his  side,  and  with  this  instrument  of  death  killed 
and  scalped  km.  When  I  beheld  this  second  scene  of  inhuman 
butchery,  I  fell  to  the  ground  senseless,  with  my  infant  in  my  arms, 
it  being  under,  and  its  little  hands  in  the  hair  of  my  head.  Hew 
long  I  remained  in  this  state  of  insensibility,  I  know  not. 

The  first  thing  I  remember  was  my  raising  my  head  fVom  the 
ground,  and  my  feeling  myself  exceedingly  overcome  with  sleep.  I 
east  ray  eyes  around,  and  saw  the  scalp  of  my  dear  little  boy,  fresh 
Ueeoing  from  his  head,  in  the  hand  of  one  of  the  savages,  and  simk 
down  to  the  earth  again  upon  my  infant  child.  The  first  thing  1 
remember  after  witnessing  this  spectacle  of  wo,  was  the  severe  blows 

1  was  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the  savages,  though  at  that  time 
I  was  anconsoious  of  the  injury  I  was  sustaining.  After  a  se« 
▼ere  castigation,  they  assisted  me  in  getting  up,  and  supported  me 
when  up. 

Here  1  cannot  help  contemplating  the  peculiar  interposition  of 
Divine  Providence  in  my  behalf.  How  easily  might  they  have  mur« 
dered  me !  What  a  wonder  their  cruelty  did  not  lead  them  to  effect 
it !     But,  instead  of  this,  the  scalp  of  my  boy  was  hid  firom  my  view 
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and,  in  order  to  bring  roe  to  my  senses  again,  they  took  me  back  t6 
the  river  and  led  me  in  knee  deep ;  this  had  its  intended  effect.  But 
^  the  tender  mercies  of  the  wicked  are  cruel.'' 

We  now  proceeded  on  our  journey  by  crossing  the  island,  and 
coming  to  a  shallow  place  where  we  could  wade  out,  and  so  arrive 
to  the  Indian  side  of  the  country.  .  Here  they  pushed  me  in  the 
river  before  them,  and  had  to  conduct  me  through  it.  The  water 
was  up  to  my  breast,  but  I  suspended  my  child  above  the  water,  and, 
through  the  assistance  of  the  savages,  got  safely  out. 

From  thence  we  rapidly  proceeded  forward,  and  came  to  Big  Bnf* 
falo ;  here  the  stream  was  very  rapid,  and  the  Indians  had  again  to 
assist  me.  When  we  had  crossed  this  creek,  we  made  a  straight 
course  to  the  Connequenessing  creek,  the  very  place  where  Butler 
i|pw  stands ;  and  from  thence  we  travelled  five  or  six  miles  to  Little 
Buffalo,  and  crossed  it  at  the  very  place  where  Mr.  B.  Sarver's  mill 
now  stands,  and  ascended  the  hill. 

I  now  felt  weary  of  my  life,  and  had  a  full  determination  to  mate 
the  savages  kill  me,  thinking  that  death  would  be  exceedingly  weL 
come  when  compared  with  the  fatigue,  cruelties,  and  miseries  1  had 
the  prospect  of  enduring.  To  have  my  purpose  effected,  I  stood 
>  still,  one  of  the  savages  being  before  me  and  the  other  walking  on 
behind  me,  and  I  took  from  off  my  shoulder  a  large  powder  horn 
they  made  me  carry,  in  addition  to  my  child,  who  was  one  year  and 
four  days  old.  I  threw  the  horn  on  the  ground,  closed  my  eyes,aiMi 
expected  every  moment  to  feel  the  deadly  tomahawk.  But  to  my  sur- 
prise  the  Indians  took  it  up,  cursed  me  bitterly,  and  put  it  on  my 
shoulder  again.  I  took  it  off  the  second  time,  and  threw  it  on  the 
grpund,  and  again  closed  my  eyes  with  the  assurance  that  I  shookl 
meet  death ;  but,  instead  of  this,  the  savages  again  took  up  the  bom, 
and  with  an  indignant,  frightful  countenance,  came  and  placed 
it  on  again.  I  took  it  off  the  third  time,  and  was  determined  to 
effect  it ;  and  therefore  threw  it  as  far  as  I  was  able  from  me,  oyer 
the  rocks.  The  savage  immediately  went  after  it,  while  the  one  who 
had  claimed  me  as  his  squaw,  and  who  had  stood  and  witnessed  the 
transaction,  came  up  to  me,  and  said,  *<  well  done,  I  did  right,  and  was 
^  a  good  squaw,  and  that  the  other  was  a  lazy  son  of  a  b— h ;  he  mi^t 
^  carry  it  himself."  I  cannot  now  sufficiently  admire  the  indulgent 
care  of  a  gracious  God,  that  at  this  moment  preserved  me  amidst  so 
many  temptations  from  the  tomahawk  and  scalping  knife. 

The  savages  now  changed  their  position,  and  the  one  who  claimed 
me  as  his  squaw  went  behind.  This  movement,  I  believe,  was  to 
prevent  the  other  from  doing  me  any  injury  ;  and  we  went  on  till  we 
•truck  the  Connequenessing  at  the  Salt  Lick,  about  two  miles  above 
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Butler^  where  was  an  Indian  camp,  where  we  arrired  a  little  be- 
lore  dark,  haying  no  refreshment  during  the  day. 

The  camp  was  made  of  stakes  driven  in  the  ground  sloping,  and 
covered  with  chesnut  bark,  and  appeared  sufficiently  long  for  fifty 
men.  The  camp  appeared  to  have  been  occupied  for  some  time ;  it 
was  very  much  beaten,  and  large  beaten  paths  went  out  from  it  in 
difierent  directions. 

That  night  they  took  me  about  three  hundred  yards  from  the  camp, 
up  a  run,  into  a  large  dark  bottom,  where  they  cut  the  brush  in  a 
thicket,  and  placed  a  blanket  on  the  ground,  and  permitted  me  to  sit 
down  with  my  child.  They  then  pinioned  my  arms  back,  only  with 
a  little  liberty,  so  that  it  was  with  difficulty  thatl  managed  my  child. 
Here,  in  this  dreary  situation,  without  fire  or  refreshment,  having 
an  infant  to  take  care  of  and  my  arms  bound  behind  me,  and  hav- 
ing  a  savage  on  each  side  of  me  who  had  killed  two  of  my  dear 
children  that  day,  I  had  to  pass  the  first  night  of  my  captivity. 

Ye  mothers,  who  have  never  lost  a  child  by  an  inhuman  savage, 
or  endured  the  almost  indescribable  misery  here  related,  may  never- 
theless think  a  little  (though  it  be  but  little)  what  I  endured ;  and 
hence,  now  you  are  enjoying  sweet  repose  and  the  comforts  of  a 
peaceful  and  well.replenished  habitation,  sympathize  with  me  a  little, 
as  one  who  was  a  pioneer  in  the  work  of  cultivation  and  civilization. 

But  the  trials  and  dangers  of  the  day  I  had  passed  had  so  com* 
pletely  exhausted  nature,  that,  notwithstanding  my  unpleasant  situa- 
tion,  and  my  delermination  to  escape  if  possible^  I  insensibly  fell 
asleep,  and  repeatedly  dreamed  of  my  escape  and  safe  arrival  in 
Pittsburgh,  and  several  things  relating  to  the  town,  of  which  I  knew 
nothing  at  the  time,  but  found  to  be  true  when  I  arrived  there.  The 
first  night  passed  away,  and  I  found  no  means  of  escape,  for  the 
savages  kept  watch  the  whole  of  the  night,  without  any  sleep. 

In  the  morning,  one  of  them  left  us  to  watch  the  trail  or  path  we 
bad  come,  to  see  if  any  white  people  were  pursuing  us.  During  the 
absence  of  the  Indian^  who  was  the  one  tbattslaimed  me,  the  other,  who 
remained  with  me,  and  who  was  the  murderer,  of  my  last  boy,  took 
firom  his  bosom  his  scalp,  and  prepared  a  hoop  and  stretched  the 
jcalp  upon  it.  Those  mothers  who  have  not  seen  the  like  done  by 
one  of  the  scalps  of  their  own  children,  (and  few,  if  any,  ever  had 
00  much  misery  to  endure,)  will  ^  able  to  form  but  faint  ideas  of 
the  feelings  which  then  harrowed  up  my  soul !  I  meditated  revenge  * 
While  he  was  in  the  very  act,  I  attempteJi  to  take  his  tomahawk, 
which  hung  by  his  side  and  rested  on  the  ground,  and  had  neariy 
aucceeded,  and  was,  as  I  thought,  about^to  give  the  fiital  blow ;  when, 
alas !  I  was  detected. 
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Tbe  savmge  Mt  ne  at  his  tom«h«vk  handle,  tamed  round  opott 
me,  cursed  me,  and  told  me  I  was  a  YerdMe;  thus  insinuating  h& 
•  ssderstood  my  intention,  and  to  prevent  me  from  doing  so  again, 
fiEiced  roe.  My  excuse  to  him  for  handling  his  tomahawk  was,  that 
my  child  wanted  to  play  with  the  handle  of  it.  Here  again  I  wos^ 
dered  at  my  merciful  presenration,  for  the  looks  of  the  savage  were 
terrific  in  the  extreme ;  and  these,  I  apprehend,  were  only  an  indet 
to  his  heart.     But  God  was  my  preserver.  • 

The  savage  who  went  upon  the  look-out  in  the  rooming  came  back 
about  13  o'clock,  and  had  discovered  no  pursuers.  Then  the  one  who 
had  been  guarding  me  went  out  on  the  same  errand.  The  savage  who 
was  now  my  guard  *began  to  examine  me  about  the  white  people^ 
the  strength  of  the  armies  going  against  them,  d^.,  and  boasted 
largely  of  their  achievements  in  the  preceding  fall,  at  the  defeat  ot 
General  St.  Clair. 

He  then  examined  into  the  plunder  which  he  had  brought  from 
our  house  the  day  before.  He  found  my  pocket-book  and  money  in 
his  plunder.  There  were  ten  dollars  in  silver,  and  a  half  a  guinea 
in  gold  in  the  book.  During  this  day  they  gave  me  a  piece  of  dry 
venison,  about  the  bulk  of  an  e^,  and  a  piece  about  the  same  siae 
the  day  we  were  marching,  for  my  support  and  that  of  my  child ; 
but  owing  to  the  blows  1  had  received  from  them  in  my  jaws,  I  wa« 
unable  to  eat  a  bit  of  it.  I  broke  it  up,  and  gave  it  to  the  child. 
.  Tbe  savage  on  the  look-out  returned  about  dark.  This  evening, 
(Monday  the  23d,)  they  moved  me  to  another  station  in  the  same 
valley,  and  secured  me  as  they  did  the  preceding  night.  Thus  I 
found  mysdf  tbe  second  night  between  two  Indians,  without  fire  or 
refreshment  During  this  night  I  was  frequently  asleep,  notwith- 
standing my  unpleasant  situation,  and  as  oflen  dreamed  of  my  arrh' 
val  in  Pittsburgh.  • 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  a  flock  of  mocking  birds  and 
robins  hoverd  over  us,  as  we  lay  in  our  uncomfortable  bed,  and  sung, 
and  said,  at  least  to  my  imagination,  that  I  was  to  get  up  and  go 
off*.  As  soon  as  day  broke,  one  of  the  Indians  went  oflT  again  to 
watch  the  trail,  as  on  the  preceding  day,  and  he  who  was  lefl  to 
take  care  of  me,  appeared  to  be  sleeping.  When  I  perceived 
Utts^  I  lay  still  and  began  to  snore  as  though  asleep,  and  he  fefl 
asleep. 

Then  I  concluded  it  was  time  to  escape.  I  fbund  it  impossible  fo 
injure  him  for  my  child  at  the  breast,  as  I  could  not  efiect  any  thing 
without  putting  the  child  down,  and  then  it  would  cry  and  give  the 
alaim ;  so  I  contented  myself  with  taking  from  a  pifbw-case  of 
plunder,  taken  from  our  house,  a  short  gown,  handkerchief  and 
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M\d*6  iroek,  and  so  made  my  escape ;  the  mn  then  beiag  about  half 
an  hour  high. 

I  took  a  direction  from  home,  at  firsts  being  guided  by  the  birds 
before  mentioned,  and  in  order  to  deceive  the  Indians,  then  took  over 
the  hilly  and  struck  the  Connequenessing  creek  about  two  miles  from 
where  I  iroased  it  with  the  Indians,  and  went  down  the  stream  till 
about  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  over  rocks,  precipices,  thorny 
briars,  &c.,  with  my  bare  feet  and  legs.  I  then  discovered  by  the  ' 
sun,  and  the  rnnning  of  the  stream,  that  I  was  on  the  wrong  course^ 
and  going  from,  instead  of  eoming  nearer  home*  I  then  changed 
my  course,  ascended  a  hill,  and  sat  down  till  sunset,  and  the  evening 
star  made  its  appearance,  when  I  discovered  the  way  I  should  travel ; 
and  having  marked  out  the  direction  I  intended  to  take  the  next 
morning,  I  collected  some  leaves,  made  up  a  bed  and  laid  myself  down 
and  slept,  though  my  feet  being  full  of  thorns,  began  to  be  very  pahi* 
Mf  and  I  had  nothing  still  to  eat  for  myself  or  child. 

The  next  morning,  (Friday,  25th  of  May,)  about  the  breaking  of 
Ihe  day  I  was  aroused  from  my  slumbers  by  the  flock  of  birds  before 
aientioned,  which  still  continued  with  me*  and  having  them  to  guide 
me  through  the  wilderness.  As  soon  as  it  was  sufficiently  light  for 
me  to  fincT  my  way,  I  started  for  the  fourth  day's  trial  of  hunger  and 
fatigue. 

There  was  nothing  very  material  occurred  on  this  day  while  I  was 
travelling,  and  I  made  the  best  of  my  way,  according  to  my  know- 
kdge,  towards  the  Alleghany  river.  In  the  evening,  about  the  going 
down  of  the  sun,  a  moderate  rain  came  on,  and  I  began  to  prepare 
for  my  bed  by  collecting  some  leaves  together,  as  I  had  done  the 
night  before;  but  could  not  collect  a  sufficient  quantity  without 
setting  my  little  boy  on  the  ground ;  but  as  soon  as  I  put  him  out  of 
my  arms  he  began  to  cry.  Fearful  of  the  consequence  of  his  noise  in 
this  situation,  I  took  him  in  my  arms,  and  put  him  to  the  breast  im- 
mediately, and  he  became  quiet.  I  then  stood  and  listened,  and 
distincdy  heard  the  foaUteps  of  a  man  coming  after  m^  in  the  saoM 
direction  I  had  come !  The  ground  over  which  I  had  been  travel- 
ling was  good,  and  the  naould  was  light ;  I  had  therefore  lefl  my  foot« 
marks,  and  thus  exposed  myself  to  a  second  capUokyf  Alarmed  at 
my  perilous  situation,  I  looked  around  for  a  place  of  safety,  apd 
praoidentiaUy  discovered  a  large  tree  which  had  fallen,  into  the  tops 
•f  which  I  crept,  with  my  child  in  my  arms,  and  there  hid  mysdf 
securely  under  the  limbs*  The  darkness  of  the  night  greatly  assifll- 
ed  mci  and  prevented  me  from  detection. 

The  footsteps  I  beard  were  those  of  a  savage.  He  heard  the  cry 
•f  the  chikli  and  oame  to  the  very  spot  where  the  child  cried^  and 
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^re  he  halted,  put  down  hk  gun,  and  wa»  at  this  time  so  near  that 
I  heard  the  wiping  stick  strike  against  his  gun  distinctly. 

My  getting  in  und^r  the  tree,  and  sheltering  myself  from  the  rain, 
and  pressing  my  boy  to  my  bosom,  got  him  warm,  and  most  prori* 
dentially  he  fell  asleep,  and  lay  very  still  during  the  time  of  my  dan* 
ger  at  that  time.  All  was  still  and  quiet,  the  savage  was  listening 
if  by  possibility  he  might  again  hear  the  cry  he  had  heard  before. 
My  own  heart  was  the  only  thing  I  feared,  and  that  beat  so  loud 
that  I  was  apprehensive  it  would  betray  me.  It  is  almost  impossi- 
ble to  conceive  or  to  believe  the  wonderful  efiect  my  situation  pro* 
duced  upon  my  whole  system. 

Afler  the  savage  had  stood  and  listened  with  nearly  the  still- 
ness  of  death  for  two  hours,  the  sound  of  a  bell,  and  a  cry  like 
that  of  a  night-owl,  signals  which  were  given  to  him  from  his  savage 
ciftnpanions,  induced  him  to  answer,  and  after  he  had  given  a  most 
horrid  yell,  which  was  calculated  to  harrow  up  my  soul,  he  started, 
and  went  off  to  join  them. 

Afler  the  retreat  of  the  savage  to  his  companions,  I  concluded  it 
unsafe  to  remain  in  my  concealed  situation  till  morning,  lest  they 
should  conclude  upon  a  second  search,  and  being  favored  with  the 
light  of  day,  find  me,  and  either  tomahawk  of  scalp  me,  or  otherwise 
bear  me  back  to  my  captivity  again,  which  was  worse  than  death. 

But  by  this  time  nature  was  nearly  exhausted,  and  I  found  some 
difficulty  in  moving  from  my  situation  that  night ;  yet,  compelled 
by  necessity  and  a  love  of  self-preservation,  I  threw  my  coat  about 
my  child,  and  placed  the  end  between  my  teeth,  and  with  one  arm  and 
my  teeth  I  carried  the  child,  and  with  the  other  arm  groped  my  way 
between  the  trees,  and  travelled  on  as  I  supposed  a  mile  or  two,  and 
there  sat  down  at  the  root  of  a  tree  till  the  morning.  The  night  was 
cold  and  wet ;  and  thus  terminated  the  fourth  day  and  night's  diffi- 
culties, trials,  hunger,  and  danger. 

The  fifth  day,  Saturday,  26th  May,  wet  and  exhausted,  hungry 
and  wretched,  I  started  from  my  resting-place  in  the  morning  aa 
soon  as  I  could  see  my  way,  and  on  that  morning  struck  the  head 
waters  of  Pine  Creek,  which  falls  into  the  Alleghany  about  four 
miles  above  Pittsburgh ;  though  I  knew  not  then  what  waters  they 
were,  but  crossed  them ,  and  on  the  opposite  bank  I  found  a  path, 
and  discovered  in  it  two  mockasin  tracks,  fresh  indented,  and  the 
men  who  had  made  them  were  before  me,  and  travelling  on  the  same 
direction  that  I  was  travelling.  This  alarmed  me ;  but  as  they  were 
before  me,  and  travelling  in  the  same  direction  as  I  was,  I  conchided 
I  could  see  them  as  soon  as  they  could  see  me ;  and  therefore  I 
pressed  on  in  that  path  for  about  three  miles,  when  I  came  to  the 
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forks  where  another  branch  empties  into  the  creek,  and  where  was 
a  hunter's  camp,  where  the  two  men,  whose  tracks  I  had  before  dis- 
covered and  followed,  had  been,  and  kindled  a  fire  and  breakfasted, 
and  had  hd  the  fire  burning. 

I  here  became  more  alarmed,  and  came  to  a  determination  to 
leave  the  path.  I  then  ascended  aliill,  and  crossed  a  ridge  toward 
Squaw  run,  and  came  upon  a  trail  or  path.  Here  I  stopped  and 
meditated  what  to  do ;  and  while  I  was  thus  musing,  1  saw  three 
deers  coming  toward  (ne  in  full  speed  ;  they  turned  to  look  at  their 
pursuers ;  I  looked  too  with  all  attention,  and  saw  the  flash  of  a 
gun,  and  then  heard  the  report  as  soon  as  the  gun  was  fired.  I 
saw  some  dogs  start  after  them,  and  began  to  look  about  for  a  shel- 
ter, and  immediately  made  for  a  large  log,  and  hid  myself  behind  it ; 
but  most  providentially  I  did  not  go  clear  to  the  log ;  had  I  done  so, 
I  might  have  lost  my  life  by  the  bites  of  rattle-snakes ;  for  as  1  put 
roy  hand  to  the  ground  to  raise  myself,  that  I  might  see  what  was 
become  of  the  hunters  and  who  they  were,  I  saw  a  largfe  heap  ot 
Tattle-snakes,  and  the  top  one  was  very  large,  and  coiled  up  very 
near  my  face,  and  quite  ready  to  bite  me.  This  compelled  me  to 
leave  this  situation,  let  the  consequences  be  what  they  might. 

In  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  I  again  left  my  course,  bear- 
ing to  the  led,  and  came  upon  the  head  waters  of  Squaw  run,  and 
kept  down  the  run  the  remainder  of  that  day. 

During  the  day  it  rained,  and  I  was  in  a  very  deplorable  situation ; 
80  cold  and  shivering  were  my  limbs,  that  frequently,  in  opposition 
to  all  my  struggles,  I  gave  an  involuntary  groan.  I  suffered  in. 
tensely  this  day  from  hunger,  though  my  jaws  were  so  far  recovered 
from  the  injury  they  sustained  from  the  blows  of  the  Indians,  that 
wherever  I  could  I  procured  grape  vines,  and  chewed  them  for  a  lit- 
tle sustenance.  In  the  evening  I  came  within  one  mile  of  the  Alle- 
ghany river,  though  'I  was  ignorant  of  it  at  the  time ;  and  there, 
at  the  root  of  a  tree,  through  a  most  tremendous  night's  rain,  I  took 
np  my  fifth  night's  lodgings ;  and  in  order  to  shelter  my  infant  as 
much  as  possible,  I  placed  hun  in  my  lap,  and  placed  my  head 
against  the  tree,  and  thus  let  the  rain  fall  upon  me. 

On  the  sixth  (that  was  Sabbath)  morning  from  my  captivity,  I 
found  myself  unable,  for  a  very  considerable  time,  to  raise  myself 
from  the  ground ;  and  when  I  had*  once  more,  by  hard  struggling, 
got  myself  upon  my  feet,  and  started  upon  the  sixth  day's  encoun 
ter,  naiurewas  m  nearly  exhausteif  and  my  spirtU  were  eo  eamphtely 
depreesedy  that  my  progress  was  amazingly  slow  and  discouraging. 

In  this  almost  helpless  condition,  I  had  not  gone  far  before  I  came 
to  a  path  where  there  had  been  cattle  travelling;  I  took  the  patbf 
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under  the  imprcatioa  tktt  it  wodd  lead  me  to  the  fthede  of  some 
white  people,  aad  by  travettiag  it  aboat  one  mile,  I  came  to  an  un- 
inhabited cabin;  and  though  I  waa  in  a  river  bottom,  yet  I  knew  not 
.where  I  waa*  nor  yet  on  what  river  bank  I  had  come.  Here  I  waa 
aeized  with  the  feelings  of  deapairi  and  under  thpse  feelings  I  went 
to  the  threshold  of  the  uninhabited  cabin,  and  concluded  that  I 
would  enter  and  lie  down  anddie;  as  death  would  have  been  to  me 
an  angel  of  mercf  in  such  a  sUuatum,  and  would  have  removed  me 
firom  all  my  misery. 

Such  were  my  feelings  at  this  distressing  moment,  and  had  it  not 
been  for  the  recotteetion  of  those  sufferings  which  my  mfani  would 
endure,  who  would  survive  fer  some  time  ader  I  was  dead,  I  shoidd 
have  carried  my  determination  into  execution.  Here,  too,  I  heard 
the  .sound  of  a  cow.beU,  which  imparted  a  gleam  of  hope  to  my  de* 
epondmg  wdnd*  I  folk>wed  the  sound  of  the  t«ll  till  I  came  opposite 
to  the  fort  at  the  Six  Mile  Island. 

When  I  came  there,  I  saw  three  men  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  river.  My  feelings  at  the  sight  of  these  were  tetter  felt  thui 
described.  I  called  to  the  men,  but  they  seemed  unwilling  to  ritk 
the  danger  of  coming  after  me,  and  requested  to  know  who  I  was. 
I  replied  that  I  was  one  who  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  the  In- 
dians  on  the  Alleghany  river  on  last  Tuesday  morning,  and  had 
made  my  escape  from  them.  They  requested  me  to  walk  up  the 
bank  of  the  river  for  a  while,  that  they  might  see  if  the  Indians  were 
making  a  decoy  of  me  or  not;  but  I  replied  to  them  that  my  feet 
were  so  sore  that  I  could  not  walk. 

Then  one  of  them,  James  Closier,  got  into  a  canoe  to  fetch  me 
over,  and  the  other  two  stood  on  the  bank,  with  their  rifles  cocked, 
ready  to  fire  on  the  Indians,  provided  they  were  using  me  as  a  decoy. 
When  Mr.  Closier  came  near  to  the  shore,  and  saw  my  haggard  and 
ducted  situation,  he  exclaimed,  **  who,  in  the  name  of  God,  are 
you?"  This  man  was  one  of  my  nearest  neighbors  before  I  was 
taken ;  yet  in  six  days  I  was  so  much  altered  that  he  did  not  know 
me,  either  by  my  voice  or  my  countenance. 

When  I  landed  on  the  inhabited  side  of  the  river,  Aie  people  from 
the  fort  came  running  out  to  the  boat  to  see  me :  they  took  the  child 
from  me,  and  now  1  felt  safe  from  all  danger,  I  found  myself  unable 
to  move  or  to  assist  myself  in  any  degree :  whereupon  the  people 
took  me  and  carried  me  out  of  the  boat  to  the  house  of  Mr.  Cortus. 

Here,  whftn  I  felt  I  was  secure  from  the  ravages  and  cruelties  of 
the  barbarians,  for  the  first  time  since  my  captivity  my  feelings  re- 
turned with  all  their  poignancy.  When  I  was  dragged  from  my 
bad  and  from  my  home,  a  prisoner  witii  the  savages ;  when  the  in- 
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fcuaaa  bulchere  daibed  the  bmins  of  one  of  oiy  dear  children  ottt 
on  the  door^aiU,  and  afterward  scalped  htm  before  my  eyes ;  when 
they  took  and  tomahawked,  scalp^,  and  stabbed  another  of  then 
before  me  on  the  island ;  and  when,  with  still  more  barbarous  fed- 
.  ingSy  they  afterward  made  a  hoop,  and  stretched  his  scalp  on  it ;  nor 
yet,  when  I  endured  hunger,  cold,  and  nearly  nakedness,  and  at  the 
same  time  my  infant  sucking  my  \Bty  blood  to  support  it,  I  never 
wept.  No !  it  was  too,  too  much  for  nature.  A  tear  then  would 
have  been  too  great  a  luxury.  And  it  is  more  than  probable,  that 
tears  at  these  seasons  of  distress  would  have  been  fatal  in  their  con- 
sequences ;  for  savages  despise  a  tear.  But  now  that  my  danger 
was  removed,  and  I  was  delivered  from  the  pangs  of  the  barbarians, 
the  tears  flowed  freely,  and  imparted  a  happiness  beyond  what  I  ever 
experienced  before,  or  evw  expect  to  experience  in  this  world. 

When  I  was  taken  into  the  house,  having  been  so  long  from  fire, 
and  having  endured  so  much  from  hunger  for  a  long  period,  the  heat 
of  the  fire,  and  the  smell  of  the  victuals,  which  the  kindness  of  the 
people  immediately  induced  them  to  provide  for  me,  caused  me  to 
faint.  Some  of  the  people  attempted  to  restore  me  and  some  of 
them  put  some  clothes  upon  me.  Put  the  kindness  of  these  friends 
would,  in  all  probability,  have  killed  me,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
providential  arrival  from  down  the  river,  of  Major  M'Culley,  who  then 
commanded  the  line  ah>ng  the  river.  When  he  came  in  and  saw 
my  situation,  and  the  provisions  they  were  making  for  me,  he  bo- 
came  greatly  alarmed,  4ind  immediately  ordered  me  out  of  the  house* 
from  the  heat  and  smell ;  prohibited  my  taking  any  thing  but  the 
whey  of  buttermilk,  and  that  in  very  small  quantities,  which  the  ad- 
ministered with  his  own  hands.  Through  this  judicious  manage- 
ment of  my  almost  lost  situation,  I  was  mercifully  restored  again 
to  my  senses,  and  very  gradually  to  my  health  and  strength. 

Two  of  the  females,  Barah  Carter  and  Mary  Ann  Crozier,  then 
began  to  take  out  the  thorns  from  my  feet  and  legs ;  and  Mr.  Felix 
Negley,  who  now  lives  at  the  mouth  of  Bull  Creek,  twenty  miles 
above  Pitt^urgh,  stood  by  and  counted  the  thorns  as  the  women  took 
them  out,  and  there  were  one  hundred  and  fifty  drawn  out,  though 
they  were  not  all  extracted  at  that  time,  for  the  next  evening,  at 
Pittsburgh,  there  were  many  more  taken  out.  The  flesh  was  mangled 
dreadfully,  and  the  skin  and  flesh  were  hanging  in  pieoes  on  my  feet 
and  legs.  The  wounds  were  not  healed  for  a  considerable  time. 
£ome  of  the  thorns  went  through  my  feet  and  came  out  on  the  top. 
For  two  weeks  I  was  unable  to  put  my  feet  to  the  ground  to  walk 

Besides  which,  the  rain  to  which  I  was  exposed  by  night,  and  the 
heat  of  the  sun,  to  which  my  almost  naked  body  was  exposed  hy  dayt 
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together  with  mjr  carrying  tny  child  'so  long  in  my  arms  withoot 
any  relief,  and  any  shelter  from  the  heat  of  the  day  or  the  storms 
of  the  night,  caused  nearly  all  the  skin  of  my  body  to  come  off,  so 
that  my  t  ody  was  raw  nearly  all  over. 

The  news  of  my  arrival  at  the  station  spread  with  great  rapidity. 
The  two  spies  took  the  intelligence  that  evening  as  far  as  Coe's  sta- 
tion,  and  the  next  morning  to  Reed's  station,  to  my  husband. 

As  the  intelligence  spread,  the  town  of  Pittsburgh,  and  the  coon, 
try  for  twenty  miles  round,  wan  all  in  a  state  of  commotion.  About 
sunset  the  same  evening,  my  husband  came  to  see  me  in  Pittsburgh, 
and  I  was  taken  back  to  Coe*s  station  on  Tuesday  morning.  In 
the  evening  1  gave  the  account  of  the  murder  of  my  boy  on  the 
island.  The  next  morning  (Wednesday)  there  was  a  scout  went 
out,  and  found  it  by  my  direction,  and  buried  it,  after  being  murder- 
ed nine  days. 

Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Mr.  John  Corblt,  a  BapUgi  Minister^  to  hii 
friend  in  PhiladelfhiOf  dated 

Muddy  Creek,  Penn,  Sept.  1, 1792. 
^DbarSis, 
**  The  following  are  the  particulars  of  the  destruction  of  my  un- 
fortunate family  by  the  savages : — On  the  10th  May  last,  being  my 
appointment  to  preach  at  one  of  my  meeting  houses,  about  a  mile 
from  my  dwelling-house,  I  set  out  with  my  loving  wife  and  five 
children  for  public  worship.  Not  suspecting  any  danger,  I  walked 
behind  ^  few  rods,  with  my  Bible  in  my  hand,  meditating.  As  I 
was  thus  employed,  on  a  sudden  I  was  greatly  alarmed  by  the  shrieks 
of  my  dear  family  before  me.  I  immediately  ran  to  their  relief  with 
all  possible  speed,  vainly  hunting  a  club  as  I  ran.  When  within  a 
few  yards  of  them,  my  poor  wife  observing  me,  cried  out  to  me  to 
make  my  escape.  At  this  instant  an  Indian  ran  up  to  shoot  me.  I 
bad  to  strip,  and  by  so  doing  outran  him.  My  wife  had  an  infant 
in  her  arms,  which  the  Indians  killed  and  scalped;  Afler  which  they 
struck  my  wife  several  times,  but  not  bringing  her  to  the  ground,  the 
Indian  who  attempted  to  shoot  me  approached  her,  and  shot  her 
through  the  body ;  afler  which  they  scalped  her.  My  little  son,  about 
mx  years  old,  they  dispatched  by  sinking  their  hatchets  in  his  brains. 
My  little  daughter,  four  years  old,  they  in  like  manner  tomahawked 
and  scalped.  My  eldest  daughter  attempted  an  escape  by  concealing 
herself  in  a  hollow  tree,  about  six  rods  from  the  fatal  scene  of  action. 
Observing  the  Indians  retiring,  as  she  supposed,  she  deliberately 
crept  from  the  place  of  her  concealment,  when  one  of  the  Indians, 
who  yet  remained  on  the  ground,  espying  her,  ran  up  to  her,  and 
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with  his  tomahawk  knocked  down  and  scalped  her.  Bot,  blessed  be 
€rod,  she  yet  survives,  as  does  her  little  sister  whom  the  savages  in 
the  like  manner  tomahawked  and  scalped.  They  are  mangled  to  a 
shocking  degree,  but  the  doctors  think  there  are  some  hopes  of  their 
recovery. 

«<  When  I  supposed  the  Indians  gone,  I  returned  to  see  what  had 
become  of  my  unfortunate  family,  whom,  alas !  I  found  in  the  situa- 
tion above  described.  No  one,  my  dear  friend,  can  form  a  true  con- 
ception  of  my  feelings  at  this  moment.  A  view  of  a  scene  so  shock- 
ing  to  humanity  quite  overcome  me.  (  fainted,  and  was  uncon- 
sciously borne  off  by  a  friend,  who  at  that  instant  arrived  to  my  relief. 

**  Thus,  dear  sir,  have  I  given  you  a  faithful,  though  a  short  nar- 
rative of  the  fatal  catastrophe ;  amidst  which  my  life  is  spared,  but 
for  what  purpose  the  Great  Jehovah  beat  knows*.  Oh,  may  I  spend 
it  to  the  praise  and  glory  of  His  grace,  who  WQrketh  all  things  af^r 
the  counsel  of  his  own  will.  The  government  of  the  world  and  the 
church  is  in  his  hands.  I  conclude  with  wishing  you  every  blessing, 
and  subscribe  myself  your  affectionate  though  afflicted  friend,  and 
unworthy  brother  in  the  gospel  ministry, 

"JoHir  COBBLY  * 


No.  IX. 


[Rbfbrbnqb  fbom  Pagb  376.] 

Miamis  Rapids,  May  7th,  1794. 
Two  Deputies  from  the  Three  Nations  of  the  Glaize  arrived  here 
yesterday,  with  a  speech  from  the  Spaniards,  brought  by  the  Dela- 
wares  residing  near  their  posts,  which  was  repeated  in  a  council 
held  this  day,  to  the  following  nations  now  at  this  place,  viz : — 
Wyandots,  Mingoes, 

Ottawas,  Munseys, 

Chippawas,  Nanticokes. 

GlIAND-CHILnRBN  AND  BbbTHREN, 

We  are  just  arrived  from  the  Spanish  settlements  upon  the  Mis- 
sissippi, and  are  come  to  inform  you  what  they  have  said  to  us  in  a 
late  council.     These  are  their  words : 

Children  Delawares,  Six  Strings  WTwU  Wampum. 

Oir  "  Pointing  to  this  country."  When  you  first  came  from  that 
country  to  ask  my  protection,  and  when  you  told  me  you  had  escap- 
ed from  the  heat  of  a  great  fire  that  was  like  to  scorch  you  to  death, 
I  took  you  by  the  hand  and  under  my  protection,  and  told  you  to 
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look  about  for  a  pnce  of  land  to  hmd  on  And  plaat  tut  i^wajpfrntt 
of  yoorselvee  and  faroiliM  in  this  comtry,  whioii  tlie  Crreat  Spirit 
had  given  for  oar  niatual  benefit  and  npport.  I  told  y«u  at  the  same 
time  that  I  would  watch  over  it,  and  when  any  thing  threatened  m 
with  danger,  that  I  would  immediately  speak  to  you  ;  and  that  when 
I  did  speak  to  you,  that  it  would  behove  yon  to  be  stioog  and  listen 
to  my  wordfl.  Ddioered  six  Strings  WhUe  Wampmm. 

The  Spaniard  then,  addressing  himsdf  to  all  the  nations  who 
were  present,  said,— 

Childbbn,  These  were  my  words  to  all  the  nations  hare  present, 
as  well  as  to  your  grand-fathers,  the  Dela wares.  Now,  Chtldrenyl 
have  called  you  together  to  communicate  to  you  certain  intelligence 
of  a  large  force  assembling  on  the  Shawnnoe  river  to  invade  oar 
country.  It  has  given  me  very  great  sati6faoti0n  to  observe  the 
strong  confederacy  formed  among  you,  and  I  have  no  doubt  of  youit 
ready  assistance  to  repel  this  (broe. 

Chili>ren,  Tou  see  me  now  on  my  feet,  and  giaaping  the  toma- 
hawk to  strike  them. 

Children,  We  will  strike  them  together.  I  do  not  desire  you  to 
go  before  me,  in  the  front,  but  to  follow  me.  These  people  have  too 
long  disturbed  our  country,  and  have  extinguished  many  of  oar 
coupcil-fires.  They  are  but  a  trifling  people  compared  to  the  white 
people  now  combined  against  them,  and  determined  to  crush  them 
for  their  evil  deeds.  They  must  by  this  time  be  surrounded  with  ene- 
mies, as  all  the  white  nations  are  against  them.  Tour  French  Fa- 
ther  also  speaks  through  me  to  you  oh  this  occasion,  and  tells 
you  that  those  of  his  subjects  who  have  joined  the  Big-knives,  are 
only  a  few  of  his  disobedient  children  who  have  joined  the  disobe- 
dient in  this  country  ;  but  as  we  are  strong  and  unanimous,  we  hope, 
by  the  assistance  of  the  Great  Spirit,  to  put  a  stop  to  their  mischie- 
vous designs.  Delivered  a  hunch  Black  Wampum. 

Children,  Now  I  present  you  with  a  war-pipe,  which  has  been 
sent  in  all  our  names  to  the  Musquakies,  and  all  those  nations  who 
live  toward  the  setting  of  the  sun,  to  get  upon  their  feet  and  take 
hold  of  our  tomahawk ;  and  as  soon  as  they  smoked  it  they  sent  it 
back,  with  a  promise  to  get  immediately  on  their  feet  to  join  us  and 
strike  this  enemy.    Their  particular  answer  to  me  was  as  follows : 

«  Father,  We  have  long  seen  the  designs  of  the  Big-knives 
**  agaipst  our  country,  and  also  of  some  of  our  own  color,  particularly 
**  the  Kaskaskies,  who  have  always  apoke  with  the  same  tongue  as  the 
^  Big-knives.  They  must  not  escape  our  revenge ;  nor  must  you, 
<<  Father,  endeavor  to  prevent  our  extirpating  them.  Two  other 
^  tribes  of  our  Golor»  the  PiankiAhaws  and  the  Cay  aughkioasi  who  huve 
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^beeir  strongly  attached  to  our  enemies  the  Big-kniyes,  shall  share 
**  the  same  fate  with  the  Kaskaskies.'* 

Childrbh,  Yoa  hear  what  these  distant  nations  have  said  to  us, 
so  that  we  have  nothing  farther  to  do  but  put  our  designs  in  imme* 
diate  execution,  and  to  forward  this  pipe  to  the  three  warlike  na- 
tions  who  have  so  long  been  struggling  fbr  their  country,  and  who 
now  sit  at  the  Glaize.  -  Tell  them  to  smoke  this  pipe,  and  to  forward 
it  to  all  the  Lake  Indians  and  their  northern  brethren ;  then  nothing 
will  be  wanting  to  complete  our  general  union  from  the  rising  to  the 
setting  of  the  sun,  and  all  nations  will  be  ready  to  add  strength  to 
the  blow  we  are  going  to  make.  DeUoered  a  War-Pipe* 

Children,  1  nQ\y  deliver  you  a  Message  from  the  Creeks,  C^ero- 
kees,  and  Choctaws  and  Chickasaws,  who  desire  you  to  be  strong 
in  uniting  yourselves ;  and  tell  you  it  has  given  them  pleasure  to 
hear  you  have  been  so  unanimous  in '  listening  to  your  Spanish  Fa- 
ther ;  and  they  acquaint  you  that  their  hearts  are  joined  to  ours, 
and  that  there  are  eleven  nations  of  the  southern  Indians  now  on 
their  feet,  with  the  hatchet  in  their  hand,  ready  to  strike  our  com- 
mon enemy.  Black  Strings  of  Wampmn. 

The  Deputies  of  the  Three  Nations  of  the  Glaize,  after  speaking 
the  above  speeches  from  the  Spaniards,  addressed  themselves  to  the 
several  nations  in  council,  in  the  following  manner : 

Bbothbrs,  Tou  have  now  heard  the  speeches  brought  to  our 
council  at  the  Glaize  a  few  days  ago  from  the  Spaniards,  and  as 
soon  as  they  heard  them  and  smoked  the  pipe,  their  hearts  were 
glad,  and  they  determined  to  step  forward  and  put  into  execution 
the  advice  sent  them.  They  desire  you  to  forward  the  pipe,  as  has 
been  recommended,  to  all  our  northern  brethren,.not  doubting  but  as 
•oon  as  you  have  smoked  it,  you  will  follow  their  example ;  and  they 
will  hourly  expect  you  to  join  them,  as  it  will  not  be  many  days  be- 
fore  the  nearness  of  our  enemies  will  give  us  an  opportunity  of 
striking  them.  Delivered  the  Pipe, 

Brothers,  Our  Grand.fathers,  the  Delawares,  spoke  first  in  our 
late  council  at  the  Glaize,  on  this  piece  of  painted  tobacco  and  this 
painted  Black  Wampum,  and  expressed  their  happiness  at  what  they 
had  heard  from  their  Spanish  Father  and  their  brethren  to  the  west, 
ward,  and  desired  us  to  tell  you  to  forward  this  tobacco  and  Wam- 
pum  to  the  Wyandots,  to  be  sent  to  all  the  Lake  Indians,  and  inform 
them  that  in  eight  days  they  would  be  ready  to  go  against  the  Vir- 
ginians, who  are  now  so  near  us,  and  that  according  to  the  number 
of  Indians  collected,  they  would  either  engage  the  army  or  attempt 
to  cut  off  their  supplies.  The  Delawares  also  desired  us  to  say  to 
the  Wyandots,  that,  as  they  are  our  elder  brethren,  and  took  the  lead 
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b  dl  our  afaiBi  iut  mBmatT^  it  wm  thought  ttta^ge  tiMit  bmm  «ff 
them  were  now  there  to  put  the  leeohitieft  then  formed  into  eae- 
eatioo.  It  is  true,  some  of  then  went  laet  Full  when  it  wee  thought 
too  Ute,  and  the  aeeemhiing  of  the  natione  put  off  tiU  spring ;  hot 
the  spring  is  now  far  advanced,  and  none^  of  them  have  yet  come. 

Delivered  th$  Tobac4)o  mid  Wampum. 
Egouchouay  answered  for  all  the  nations  present : —  - 
BnoTHBBs,  I  am  happy  at  the  good  news  you  have  told  us^  ajid 
we  will  immediately  go  and  collect  all  our  people,  and  be  with  youaa 
soon  as  possible* 

(Signed)  A.  MoKn^  D*  A.  L  A 

A  tme  oopy,  Tkoxas  Talbot. 


No.  X* 

[Rbfbbsncb  vrox  Paob  406.] 

Thb  Chibfs  to  Sir  John  Johhsoit* 

"*  Gr4md  Bxoer^  Feb.  6,  1802. 
<<  Oirn  Dbab  Fbibitd, 
«*  We  take  the  opportunity  of  Moses  Johnson's  going  to  Canada, 
to  trouble  you  with  this  the  easiest  method  that  the  distance  of  our 
situation  from  each  other  allows  of,  to  communicate  our  sentiments 
to  you.  We  wish  to  acquaint  you,  that  last  Fall,  at  our  usual  meet, 
ing  at  the  beach,  we  made  a  speech  to  Captain  Claus,  which  he  has 
not  yet  fully  answered.  It  was  prtocipally  respecting  the  letter  you 
wrote  to  Captain  Brant,  when  you  was  at  Niagara  last  summer, 
which  we  were  sorry  to  find  so  severe ;  and  as  we  are  sensible  that 
be  has  nevet  attempted  any  thing  to*the  detriment  of  the  British  in» 
terest,  we  were  much  surprised  to  find  that  his  conduct  seemed  to 
give  umbrage  there*  As  to  the  uneasiness  you  mentioned  prevailed 
at  Grand  River,  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  any  such  thing  among 
us  who  manage  the  affairs  of  the  tribes  living  here ;  and  as  he  is 
our  appointed  agent,  he  yet  never  acts  without  our  approbation  in^ 
whatever  regards  the  public ;  consequently,  if  any  of  his  tranaac. 
tions  have  given  offence,  we  are  all  equally  culpable*  Therefore,  if  cus. 
toms  are  so  much  changed  with  you,  that  the  following  the  tracks  of 
our  predecessor  gives  umbrage,  we  hope,  from  our  ancient  friendship, 
you  will  inform  us  wherein  it  injures  the  interests  of  our  brethren, 
for  then  our  regard  for  their  welfare  will  cause  us  to  desist ;  and  if 
ttieie  is  a  change  in  politics,  don't  let  us  remain  ignorant  of  it;  foe 
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tgikormxte  mi^t  oftose  ud  mwitttof  ly  to  give  oftaee.  As  yoa  know 
Ih^t  not  long  ago  a  friendly  correspdndenee  and  tmioo  witk  the  diflfo* 
fent  nations  seemed  to  give  pleasure  to  our  lirolh^rSy  we  yet  remaitt 
of  the  same  sentiments,  for  we  eoold  not  lightly  drop  what  we  took  so 
much  pains  to  begin ;  and  we  can  yet  hardly  persuade  ourselves 
that  you  have  changed  your  sentiments ;  hut  if  it  is  the  case^  we 
hope  you  will  do  us  the  favor  fully  to  acquaint  us,  Uiat  we  may  not 
be  liable  to  give  uneasiness  where  we  really  mean  none* 
^  I  have  the  honor  to  be 

<«  Your  humble  and  most  obed't  servt., 
(Signed)  ^Aamok  Hiuu 

<<In  behalf  of  the  ChicA  of  the  Mo. 
hawk,  Oghkwaga,  Onondaga,  Cayuga^ 
and  Seneca  Nations^  Uviiig  on  the 
Grand  River.'' 


No.  H. 

[RmniKifOB  FROM  Paob  411.] 

GrovsxiroB  CuivTON  TO  Captaih  Brant. 

**  Greenwich^  Isi  December,  1709. 
««  Dbab  Snt, 

^  On  my  return  frond  the  country  about  a  month  ago,  I  was  fa* 
vored  with  your  letter  of  the  4th  of  September.  I  am  much  grati* 
fied  by  the  determination  you  express  of  furnishing  Doctor  Miller 
with  the  information  he  requested  of  you,  and  I  hope,  as  the  work 
for  which  it  is  wanted  is  progressing,  you  will  find  leisure  to  do  it 
soon.  I  am  confident  he  will  make  a  fair  and  honoraUe  use  of  it ; 
and,  as  far  as  he  shall  be  enabled,  correct  the  erroneous  repr^enta* 
tions  of  former  authors  respecting  your  nations. 

^  I  am  surprised  to  find  ^t  you  have  not  rec^ved  my  answer  to 
yeur  letter  of  the  11  th  January  last.  It  waef  inclosed  and  forwarded 
as  requested,  to  Mr.  Peter  W.  Tates  of  Albany.  Had  it  reached 
you,  I  presume  you  will  find,  from  the  copy  I  now  inclose,  it  would 
have  been  satisfactory ;  but  as  a  particular  detail  of  what  passed 
between  the  Coghnawagoes  and  me,  respecting  their  lands,  may  be 
more  agreeable,  I  will  now  repeat  it  to  you  as  far  as  my  recollection 
wiU  enable  me  ^— 

<«  la  the  Winter  of  1703-1798^  our  Legislaturo  being  in  session  in 
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Albany,  a  eommittee  frpni  the  aeren  nations  or  tribes  of  Lower 
Canada  attended  there,  with  whom  I  had  fte?eral  conferences. 
They  complained  that  some  of  oar  people  had  settled  on  their  lands 
near  Lake  Champlain  and  on  the  River  St.  Lawrence,  and  request- 
ed that  Commitisioners  might  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  matter, 
and  treat  with  them  on  the  subject  In  my  answer  to  their  speeches 
I  mentioned  that  it  was  difficult  to  define  their  rights  and  their  boun- 
daries  ;  that  it  was  to  be  presumed  that  the  Indian  rights  to  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  lands  on  the  borders  of  the  lake  had  been  ex 
tinguished  by  the  French  Oovernment  before  the  conquest  of  Canada, 
as  those  lands,  or  the  greater  part  of  them,  had  been  granted  to  indi* 
vidnals  by  that  government  before  that  period.  In  their  reply,  they 
described  their  southern  boundary  as  commencing  at  a  creek  or  run 
of  water  between  Forts  Edward  and  George^  which  empties  into 
South  Bay,  and  from  thence  extending  on  a  direct  line  to  a  large 
meadow  or  swamp,  where  the  Canada  Creek,  which  empties  into  the 
Mohawk  opposite  Fort  Hendrick,  the  Black  and  Oswegatchie  Rivers 
have  their  sources.  Upon  which  I  observed  to  them  that  this 
line  would  interfere  with  lands  patented  by  the  British  Government 
previous  to  the  Revolution,  and  particularly  mentioned  Totten  and 
Crossfield's  purchase  and  Jessup's  patent ;  but  I  mentioned,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I  was  neither  authorised  nor  disposed  to  controvert 
their  claims,  which  I  would  submit  to  the  Legislature,  who  I  coukl 
not  doubt  would  pay  due  attention  to  them,  and  adopt  proper  mea- 
sures  to  eflTect  a  settlement  with  them  upon  fair  and  liberal'  terms. 
This  I  accordingly  did  ;  and  some  time  after  Commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed to  treat  with  them  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the  United 
States,  the  result  of  which  I  find  you  are  informed  of. 

**  I  believe  you  wiH  readily  agree  that  no  inference  could  be  drawn 
horn  any  thing  that  passed  en  the  above  occasion  to  countenance 
the  charge  made  against  your  nations.  The  mentioning  and  inter- ^ 
ference  of  their  boundaries,  as  above  stated,  with  tracts  patented 
jnder  the  British  Colonial  Government,  could  certainly  have  no  aUu- 
sion  to  the  cessions  made  by  the  Six  Nations,  or  either  of  them,  to 
the  state ;  especially  as  (if  I  recollect  right)  those  cesaons  are  of  the 
territory  of  the  respective  nations  by  whom  they  were  made  without 
defining  them  by  any  particular  boundaries,  and  subject  only  to  the 
reservations  described  in  the  deed. 

<*  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  transmit  you  copies  of  their  speechea 
and  my  answers  at  full  length ;  but  it  is  not,  for  the  reasons  men. 
tioned  in  my  former  letter.  Should  they,  however,  be  deemed 
Becessary  by  you,  I  will  endeavor  to  procure  and  forward  them.    In 
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the  meantuno  yeu  mmy  vest  assoted  that  what  I  hara  ahove  related 
ia  the  sabatance  of  them. 

**  I  am*  with  great  regard  aad  esteeniy 

**  Tour  moat  obed't  aerraaty 
^Gao.  Cuinram 
*•  Col.  Joieph  Braid/* 


N0.XIL 


[Rbfbbbitcs  frox  Pagb  416.]  . 

CERTIFICATE  OP  GENERAL  CHAPIN. 
I  CBRTiFT  I  have  been  personally  acquainted  with  Captain  Joseph 
Brant  for  fourteen  years  past ;  that  during  this  time  have  frequently 
been  with  him  in  treaties  and  councils  held  between  the  people  of 
the  United  States  and  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians.  That  during  the 
time  aforesaid,  my  father,  Israel  Chapin,  Esq.  held  the  office  of 
Indian  affairs  for  the  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  under  the  President 
of  the  United  States ;  and  during  his  agency,  Captain  Brant  was 
several  times  m  the  States  in  transacting  business  of  importance. 
At  one  time,  in  particular,  he  was  invited  to  the  seat  of  Government 
of  the  United  States  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  upon  means  for 
restoring  the  Indians  then  hostile  to  the  United  States  to  a  general 
peace ;  which  visit  occasioned  some  suspicions  and  cenaures  against 
Captain  Brant  by  certain  characters  residing  in  the  province  where 
he  belonged.  That,  through  the  instigation  of  certain  persons,  jea- 
lousies  have  arisen,  not  only  among  some  white  people,  but  among 
bis  own  also.  That  the  jealousies  of  his  own  people  are  easily 
awakened ;  and  solely  upon  this  ground  they  haye  proceeded  in  the 
Indian  forms  to  disown  him  as  a  Chief.  That  the  Seneca  ladians, 
with  some  others  residing  within  the  tc^nitory  of  the  United  States, 
who  have  had  the  disposal  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Five  Na* 
tions'  lands,  and  have  sold,  and  do  actually  receive  annuities  from 
the  people  of  the  United  States  annually  for  the  same,  have  been  the 
principal  actors  in  deposing  him.  That  after  the  death  of  my  father  I 
succeeded  him  in  the  office,  as  aforesaid,  and  during  my  own  agency* 
had  frequent  meetings  with  Captain  Brant  in  Indian  councils,  dec 
And  I  do  further  certify,  that  during  the  whole  of  my  acquaintance 
with  Captain  Brant,  he  has  conducted  himself  with  honor  and  integri. 
ty.  That,  so  far  from  conducting  himself  in  secrecy,  or  in  any  way 
inclining  to  alienate  himself  from  the  British  government,  or  in  doing 
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he  has  frankly  avowed  that  he  would  atrennooaly  adhere  to  the  Oe- 
Terament  and  witowet  of  the  people  te  which  he  helonged  ;  that  his 
honor  and  friemMiif  ler  the  Indian  nations  were  so  near  his  heart, 
thai  nebbing  ihoufd  occasion  him  to  do  any  thing  incompatible  with 
his  duty  ;  and  that  his  own  time  and  trouble  have  bees  espeiided  and 
greatly  prolonged  in  doing  every  thing  in  his  power  to  promote  the 
interest  of  his  nation  and  those  allied  to  them.  And  Captain  Brant 
having  called  on  me  to  certify  my  opinion  as  aforesaid,  I  am  free  to 
declare  to  any  who  may  be  concerned,  that  from  a  long  and  inti- 
mate acquaintance  I  have  good  reason  to  make  the  remarks  as. 
aforesaid. 

ISSABL  ChAPIN, 

Agent  of  Indian  Affairs  far  the  Five  Nafi$m$. 

Canandaigua,  in  the  western  part  of  the  ^ 
State  of  N.  Y.,  Oct.  28th,  1805.      I 


No.  XIII. 


[RannuiNcs  rtton  Paob  417.] 

CERTIFICATE  OF  CAPTAIN  LEONARD  AND  OTHERS. 
WB|  the  sttbaoriboffs,  certify,  that  in  the  month  .of  April  last  ffaere 
0ane  to  Fort  Niagara  about  forty  Seoeea  Indians,  among  whoa 
were  the  Parmer's  Brother,  Red  Jacket,  Jack  Berry,  and  other 
Cbieft.  While  %i  Niagara,  detained  by  ice,  we  heard  tfaam  say  ia 
public  and  privale  conversation,  that  they  were  going  into  Upper 
Canada  for  the  express  purpose  of  breidEing  Captain  Brant,  a  Mo* 
hawk  Chied  We  also  certify  that  the  Seoeea  Chieft  above  named 
jeaide  withia  tibe  United  States. 

Given  under  our  hands  at^  Fort  Niagara,  this  20Ch  day  of  Octo^ 
her  IB». 

W.  Lbonaxd,'  Capt.  U.  8.  ArtiHeryt 
O.  AsMiBTSAD,  Lieut.  U.  S.  Artillery. 
H.  IL  Allxn,  Lieut.  U.  S.  ArtiHery, 
Ln,  Col.  of  the  Revenue. 
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[RsFBipBiroB  moK  Paob  418.] 

PftooBBDiNOs  of  a  Council  held  at  the  Grand  River,  the  29th  day 
of  June,  1904,  with  the  Six  Nations,  viz :  Mohawks,  Oneydas,  Onon* 
dagas,  Cayougas,  Senecas,  and  Tuscaroras ;  and  the  following  Na* 
tions, — ^Tutulies,  Belawares,  and  Nanticokes. 
Present, 

Lieut.  Col.  Brock,  49th  l^gH,  Commanding^ 
WiBiam  Claus,  Esq.,  Deploy  SupH  Gen.  of  Indian  Affair$. 
James  6 wins,  Esq.,  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Lieut.  Cary,  49th  RegtmefH. 
Lieut.  Stretton,  49th  Regiment. 
William  Dickson,  Esq. 
Richard  Beasley,  Esq. 
Alexander  Stewart,  Esq. 

Mr.  W.  L  Chew,  ISttre^keeper  and  Clerk  Indian  Dep 
Benj.  Pairchild,  )     ^        ^ 
J.  B.  Rousseau,  S  ^^••^rP^*^^  ^~K«»  ^«P- 
The  Deputy  Superintendent  General  addressed  the  Chiefs  as  fol 
fi>now8 : — 

Brethren,  It  gives  me  great  satisfaction  to  meet  you  at  this 
place,  and  in  presence  of  so  many  of  the  King's  officers  and  others 
this  day»  to  renew  our  assurances  of  friendship,  which  I  hope  wiU 
continue  uninterrupted  as  long  as  the  waters  run. 

I  dispel  the  darkness  which  hangs  over  you  hy  reason  of  your 
many  losses.  I  roost  heartily  wish  you  may  enjoy  a  serene  and  clear 
sky;  so  that  you  may  he  ahle  to  see  your  brethren  from  the  sun-ris* 
ing  to  the  sun-setting. 

Brethren,  t  must  admonish  and  exhort  you  that  you  will  at  all 
times,  but  more  especially  at  this  juncture,  pluck  from  your  hearts 
and  cast  away  all  discords,  jealousies,  and  misunderstandings  which 
may  subsist  among  yoa,  or  which  any  evil  spirits  may  endeavor  to 
raise  in  your  breasts. 

I  therefore,  with  this  Wampum,  make  thij  Council-room  clean 
from  every  thing  offensive,  and  hope  that  you  will  take  care  that^no 
tnake  may  cr6ep  in  among  us,  or  any  thing  that  may  obstruct  our 
harmony.  Bunch  of  Wampum. 

Brethren,  I  have  but  a  few  words  to  speak,  as  the  fewer  that  Is 
said  the  easier  you  wiU  understand  and  comprehend*  Last  year, 
about  the  time  your  com  was  getting  hard,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  see- 
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ing  yoa  at  the  King,  your  Great  Father>  ooancil-fire  at  NUlga. 
ra«  I  then  addressed^  you  on  the  buaineae  of  your  land  transactioiM. 
I  informed  you  then  that  Greneral  Hunter  had  taken  your  affaira 
into  his  roost  deliberate  consideration,  and  what  the  result  of  thoee 
considerations  were. 

Since  that  time  some  people  have  come  forward  to  pay  for  the 
township  which  was  sold  to  Mr.  Beasley  and  his  associates ;  and 
the  only  thing  which  now  remains  upon  the  minds  of  your  trusteeSy 
and  which  they  cannot  answer  for,  (unless  you,  in  the  most  public 
manner,  express  your  satisfaction,)  is  the  statement  made  by  Mr. 
Beasley  of  monies  said  to  have  been  paid  on  your  account  to  your 
agent,  Captain  Brant. 

I  will  here  explain  to  you  the  sums  said  to  have  been  paid ;  and 
if  you  are  satisfied,  the  necessary  discharges  will  then  be  given,  and 
your  business,  I  hope,  carried  on  in  future  more  to  your  satLsfactioq, 
and  also  of  the  others  concerned. 

Brbthsbn,  The  following  sums  are  stated  by  Mr.  Beasley  to  have 
been  paid  by  him,  and  boards  delivered  by  bis  order. 

[Here  follows  the  statement  of  the  pecuniary  transactions  of  Cap« 
tain  Brant,  as  the  agent  of  the  Mohawk  Nation,  which  there  is  no 
occasion  to  transcribe  in  this  place.] 

If  you  wish  to  consult  among  yourselves  before  you  give  your 
answer,  as  I  wish  you  to  do,  I  shall  wait  until  you  are  ready,  as  it 
is  necessary  that  this  business  should  come  to  a  close ;  but  do  not 
let  us  hurry,  take  time  and  weigh  the  matter  well ;  if  you  are  satis- 
fied  that  the  statement  of  the  account  is  just,  I  will  lay  before  you  a 
paper  to  sign,  which  shall  be  explained  to  you,  that  you  may  per- 
fectly  comprehend  and  understand  it. 

I  must  farther  inform  you,  that  I  hope  every  man  that  attends 
for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  above  papers  may  keep  from  liquort 
as  I  am  determined  no  name  shall  appear  there,  unless  the  whole 
council  are  perfectly  sober. 

Before  we  cover  the  fire  to-day,  I  must  inform  you  that  the  King's 
Council,  with  the  approbation  of  General  Huntsr,  have  given  them- 
selves a  great  deal  of  pains  in  inquiring  and.  seeing  that  justice 
should  be  done  to  the  Six  Nations  in  this  business,  for  which  I  am 
confident  you  will  acknowledge  yourselves  sensible. 

t  have  further  to  mention  to  you,  that  the  Governor  in  Council 
have  thought  it  for  the  advantage,  benefit,  and  interest  of  the  Six 
Nations,  that  Sir  John  Johnson  should  be  added  as  a  Trustee  for  the 
Six  Nations,  but  it  is  left  for  you  to  consider  and  say  whether  he  is^ 
or  is  not,  to  be  added  to  tbiose  who  are  now  acting  for  you. 
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I  shall  now  retire,  and  when  yon  have  finished  consulting,  I  shall 
be  rea4y  to  attend  you.     [Large  Bunch  of  Wampum.] 

30th  June.    Present  the  same  as  yesterday. 

I  am  much  pleased  that  you  have  so  clearly  comprehended  what 
I  flfid  to  you  yesterday,  and  as  you  are  unanimously  agreed  to  admit 
of  the  account  as  just,  the  following  is  the  paper  which  it  will  be 
necessary  for  your  principal  people  to  sign  ;'but  before  I  go  further, 
I  must  tell  you  that  your  expressions  of  friendship  for  me  draws 
from  me  the  warmest  sense  of  feeling.  I  shall  ever  endeavor  to . 
preserve  your  esteem  and  regard,  and  you  may  rest  assured  that 
my  constant  exertions  shall  be  for  your  interest  and  happiness. 

We,  the  Sachems  and  principal  War  Chiefs,  Warriors,  and  prin. 
cipal  women  of  the  Six  Nations,  having  taken  into  mature  conside* 
ration  the  said  account,  and  having  examined  thp  several  items  and 
entries  therein,  and  the  whole  having  been  explained  to  us  in  the 
fullest  manner,  declare  that  we  perfectly  understand  and  compre- 
bend  the  same  ;  do  hereby  unanimously  approve  thereof  as  just  and 
true ;  and  do  fully  admit  and  acknowledge  that  the  several  sums  of 
money  set  down  and  charged  in  the  said  account  as  payments  made 
by  Mr.  Beasley,  to  and  for  the  use  of  the  Six  Nations,  were  really 
and  truly  made ;  and  that  the  boards  and  materials  charged  in  the 
same  accounts  were  .actually  furnished  by  Mr.  Beasley,  also  to  and 
for  the  use  of  the  Six  Nations* 

In  testimony  whereof,  the  aforesaid  Sachems,  principal  War 
Chiefs,  Warriors,  and  principal  Women  of  the  Six  Nations,  in 
behalf  of  the  Body  of  the  said  Six  Nations,  have  to  these  presents 
(done  in  tripulate)  set  our  hands  and  affixed  our  seals  at  the  Council 
House  at  the  Mohawk  Village  on  the  Grand  River,  this  dOth  day  of 
June,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord,  1804,  and  forty-fourth  year  of  his 
Majesty's  reign. 
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We  do  certify  that  the  within  proceedings  were  held  in  oar  pre- 
sence, and  that  the  accounts  and  different  items  were  explained  to 
the  Sachems,  War  Chiefs,  and  principal  Women  under  the  direction 
of  the  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  Affairs ;  that  they 
seemed  perfectly  to  understand  and  comprehend  the  same,  and 
acknowledged  that  they  did  so,  and  were  perfectly  satisfied  there* 
with.  We  do  also  eertify  l^t  those  whose  names,  marks,  and  seals 
are  hersanto  afiixed,  as  well  as  the  whole  Council,  were  perfectly 
soher  when  they  executed  the  within. 

VoimcU  Boom,  Grand  Rwer^  SOfA  Jtme,  1804. 
ISAAC  BROCK,  C6L  49(A  RegL 
Commiitianers. 
WiLUAK  Cabht,  lAeut.  4§tK  Regt. 
William  Stratton,  LieuL  Adth  RegL 
After  ftnishingi  the  osual  ceremony  of  taking  leave  was  gone 
throngb^and  [A  large  Inmck  of  Wampam  ddinend,} 
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No.  XV- 
[Rbfxbbkcb  fbox  Page  428.] 

COUNCIL  HELD  AT  N1A0ARA. 

{This  speech  was  made  by  Capt.  Brant  at  Niagara  to  CoL  William 
Claus,  Deputy  Superintendent  General  of  Indian  aflfairs — after  John 
Norton,  alias  Teyoninhok&r&wen,  had  returned  from  England, 
who  had  been  sent  there  by  Capt.  Brant. 

W.  J.  Kkbs.] 

BBOTBERf^p^We  have  sow  come  to  this  place,  the  Council-fire  vT 
<mr  Oreat  FatiMr  the  King,  to  raplain,  in  a  public  manner,  the  feun- 
daiion  of  our  ekim  to  the  lands  we  now  possess,  the  attempts  made 
in  this  country  to  curtail  and  invalidate  oiur  title  to  them,  and  lat- 
terly  the  means  taken  to  obstruct  the  just  decision  o£  his  Majesty's 
Bight  Honorable  Privy  CovactI  on  the  subject. 

BnoTusB,— In  the  year  1775,  when  hostilities  had  commenced, 
the  Mohawks,  always  faitiiful  to  the  royal  interest,  brought  off  the  In- 
dian Department,  in  company  with  the  Oghkuagas,  from  the  Mo- 
hawk  River  to  Canada.  Upon  omr  arrival  there,  this  conduct  was 
approved  of  by  Sir  Guy  Carieton,  who,  in  a  public  Council,  desired 
us  to  take  up  the  hatchet  and  defend  our  pountry,  and  that  any  losses 
we  might  sustain  by  the  war,  he  promised  should  be  replaced. 

When  the  support  given  the  Americans  by  the  various  European 
powei;^  gave  us  reason  to  apprehend,  that  the  war  might  take  such 
Ml  unftivorable  conclusion  as  to  deprive  us  of  the  happiness  of 
leturn  to  our  homes,  and  to  the  re*enjoyment  of  our  forsaken  lands, 
we  applied  to  Sir  Frederick  Ualdimand,  then  Governor  i^nd  Cora- 
a]ander-in'Chief,for  a  confirmation  of  General  Carleton's  promise ; 
this  he  readily  granted  us,  and  we  have  it  now  in  our  possession. 

When  the  line  drawn  at  the  peace,  and  the  manner  in  which'  that 
was  concluded,  left  us  no  hopes  of  regaining  our  former  possessioiis, 
we  applied  to  His  Eiceliency  Sir  Frederick  Haldimand  for  a  grant 
ui  the  Bay  of  Quint6. 

On  thi^  becoming  kbown  to  the  Seaecas  and  oOiers  at  Buffalo 
Creek,  they  upbraided  as  with  having  treated  them  unfaiily,  after 
having  been  the  most  forward  to  engage  in  the  ro3ral  cause,  and 
having  drawn  them  inio  the  oontest,  now  to  abandon  them  in  the 
present  critical  situation,  to  be  exposed  alone  to  such  retaliation  as 
revenge  might  uige  the  Americans  to  attempt. 
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We  were  struck  with  the  justness  of  their  argument,  and  in  • 
sequence  relinquished  the  place  we  had  first  chosen,  and  applied  for 
the  Grand  River  in  lieu  of  it ;  as  there  heing  more  conveniently 
situated  either  to  give  assistance  to  our  brethren,  if  assistance  was 
wanted,  or  to  afford  them  a  comfortable  asylum  should  superior 
numbers  oblige  them  to  retreat.  His  Excellency  expressed  bis 
satisfaction  at  our  determination,  and  the  terms  of  his  grant  will 
confirm  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion* 

In  a  little  time  the  Senecas  w^re  relieved  from  their  apprehen- 
sions, they  remained  on  their  lands,  and  sold  them  gradually  to  the 
Americans ;  for  which  they  receive  annually  six  thousand  five  hun- 
dred dollars,  besides  four  thousand  five  hundred  dollars  which  they 
get  in  common  with  others  of  the  Six  Nations  inhabiting  within  the 
territories  of  the  United  States,  from  whom  also  several  of  their 
Chiefs  receive  pensions ;  with  these  arrangements  they  have  appeared 
to  remain  contented  on  the  reserves  they  have  retained* 

General  Haldimand  was  on  the  eve  of  embarking  for  Europe 
when  he  executed  the  grant.  Thb  we  may  suppose  to  have  been  the 
reason  why  it  was  not  registered  at  Quebec ;  and  from  this  circum- 
stance, shortly  after  the  formation  of  the  Canadian  government,  an 
attempt  was  made  to  curtail  our  land. 

After  we  came  to  a  proper  understanding  on  this  head,  from  the 
consideration  that  the  animals  were  becoming  scarce  for  the  hunterSy 
we  proposed  leasing  a  part  of  our  lands,  not  in  our  power  to  occupy, 
to  receive  therefrom  an  annual  income ;  the  leasing  was  objected  to 
by  the  Executive,  but  they  were  sold  with  the  sanction  of  the  Cana- 
dian Government,  and  mortgaged  for  the  payment  of  the  interest ; 
the  incumbrances,  however,  annexed  to  these  arrangements,  have 
prevented  us  as  yet  deriving  the  benefit  therefirom  we  had  reason  to 
expect. 

We  have  asked  for  a  confirmation  of  the  remaining  lands,  that 
our  posterity  might  enjoy  in  security  the  benefits  of  our  industry, 
and  of  their  own;  but  this  request  has  never  yet  met  with  nM 
answer. 

What  we  asked  for,  seemed  to  be  of  such  a  natiire  as  not  to  ren. 
der  it  necessary  to  apply  to  higher  authority  than  there  was  in  this 
country,  (providing  the  inclination  should  b6  favorable  to  ^rant  as 
our  requests,)  was  the  reason  we  persevered  in  entreating  for  a  satis, 
factory  decision  of  the  ilxecutive  for  many  years ;  notwithstanding 
repeated  retardments  in  our  business,  we  were  reluctant  to  trouble 
his  Majesty's  Government  in  Britain  with  so  trifling  an  afiair. 

However,  at  the  time  my  nephew  TeyoninhokHrlLwen  desired  to 
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go  to  Europe  to  serve  in  the  war,  we  hoped^  should  an  opportunity 
occur  for  him  to  make  representation  of  our  situation,  it  might 
expedite  the  conchision  of  the  business  to  our  satisfaction.  This 
he  was  well  enabled  to  do  from  his  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and 
authorized  as  being  an  adopted  Chief:  as  such,  I  gave  him  letters  of 
introduction  to  my  friends  there ;  and  from  the  generosity  and  love 
of  justice,  which  ever  distinguishes  his  Majesty's  Government,  and 
is  peculiarly  prevalent  in  the  British  nation,  it  appears  Jie  was 
attended  to,  and  in  consequence  of  his  representation,  letters  in  our 
favor  were  wrote  to  the  Government  here. 

Brother, — ^You  then,  as  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs,  sent  notice  to 
the  Grand  River,  as  we  have  evident  proof,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Cayuga  Chief  named  Tsinonwanhonte,  who- acquainted  the  otiier 
Chief  of  that  tribe,  Okoghsaniyonte,  that  Teyoninhokitrltwen  had 
been  making  use  of  their  names  to  their  detriment,  and  that  I  had 
got  to  my  highest,  and  would  soon  fall ;  that  the  method  they  were  to 
take  to  prevent  evil  arriving  to  them,  was  to  come  to  Niagara,  pro* 
test  against  and  disavow  all  the  proceedings  of  Teyaninhokitrltwen, 
depoM  me  from  being  chief,  and  disannul  all  .that  we  had  done  from 
the  time  we  formed  the  settlement. 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Grand  River  would  not  listen  to  this,  but  many 
of  the  common  people  were  thereby  prevailed  on  to  go  to  Buffalo 
Creek  on  the  American  side.  There  they  held  a  Council  with  the 
Senecas  and  others  of  the  Five  Nations  living  within  that  territory, 
made  new  chiefs  contrary  to  our  established  customs,  came  to  Nia- 
gara,  complied  in  every  respect  with  your  desires ;  so  as  to  contra* 
diet  the  application  of  Teyoninhok&,riwen  on  our  behalf,  and  prevent 
him  obtaining  that  confirmation  to  our  grant  which  he  hoped  for 
from  the  justice  of  his  Majesty's  Government,  and  which  apparently 
was  on  the  point  of  being  accomplished  to  our  satisfaction. 

Brother, — We  protest  against  this  your  proceeding  for  these 
reasons,  that  you  knew  the  Five  Nations  living  within  the  Ameri 
can  territories,  and  who  composed  the  principal  part  of  that  council, 
were  not  the  real  proprietors  of  the  Grand  River,  according  to  Sir 
Frederick  Haldimand's  Grant ;  neither  did  they  deserve  to  be  so 
from  their  subsequent  conduct  since  we  settled  there ;  that  several 
of  these  Chiefs  were  pensioners  to  the  United  States ;  that  the  names 
of  many  who  were  not  Chiefs  were  sent  to  England,  and  that  none 
of  the  principal  men  from  the  Grand  River  were  there.  Those  who 
were  made  chiefs  at  Buffalo,  we  cannot  allow  of,  as  being  contrary 
to  all  authority  and  custom,  as  well  as  their  ignorance  of  public 
affairs  rendering  them  absolutely  unfit  for  such  a  situation. 
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The  Farmer's  Brother  and  Red  Jacket,  two  of  these  Chiefs,  pea- 
sioners  to  the  United  States,  a  few  years  ago  at  Hartford,  in  the 
Assembly  of  the  Connecticut  State,  declared  **  that  they  were  subjects 
to  the  United  States,  and  would  never  cross  the  rirer,  kissing  the 
medal  of  Greneral  Washington  in  token  of  their  steady  attachment 
to  the  United  States,  vowing  that  they  would  ever  remain  united.** 

Is  it  such  men  as  these  you  shoald  represent  as  being  the  proprie- 
tors of  the  Grand  River  ?  No ;  they  were  granted  to  us  as  loyalists^ 
that  had  fought  and  lost  our  lands  in  support  of  his  Majesty's  inte. 
rests  ;^  and  the  love  we  bear  our  Great  Father  the  King,  and  the 
desire  we  have  of  living  under  his  protection,  is  the  reason  we  set 
•o  greilt  a  value  on  these  lands,  and  persevere  to  obtain  a  confirnui. 
tion  of  them.  Neither  is  there  any  reason  why  you  should  prefer  the 
title  or  claims  of  the  opposite  party  of  our  own  dialect,  inhabiting 
at  present  the  same  village  with  us ;  but  who  have  joined  those  peo- 
pie  in  opposition,  to  promote  anarchy  among  us.  Befbre  the  war, 
they  lived  at  Fort  Hunter,  and  had  sold  the  most  of  their  lands  befo^^ 
hostilities  commenced  ;  what  they  lost,  therefore,  is  more  to  be  im- 
puted to  their  imprudence  than  to  their  lo3ralty.  This  was  not  the 
case  with  us  of  Canajoharie  or  Oghkwaga.  When  we  took  up  the 
hatchet,  our  lands  remained  almost  entire  and  unbroken,  like  those  of 
the  tribes  to  the  westward. 

Brother, — We,  the  principal  Chiefs  of  that  part  of  the  Five  Na. 
tions  inhabiting  the  Grand  River,  who  obtained  the  grant  froai 
General  Haldimand  in  consequence  of  our  services  and  losses,  now 
affirm  that  we  approve  in  every  respect  of  the  representation  of  our 
afiairs  made  by  Teyoninhok^rftwen  in  England ;  and  also  of  his 
request  in  our  behalf;  but  so  much  having  been  said  on  the  subject 
for  these  many  years  past  renders  so  necessary  a  discussion,  that 
we  entreat  the  Government  to  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  into 
the  conduct  of  those  concerned. 

Brother, — Since  we  appointed  Trustees  by  the  direction  of  the 
Executive  in  this  province,  we  have  found  the  appointment  very 
insufficient,  both  as  to  the  speedy  execution  of  our  business,  as  also 
to  the  giving  us  the  proper  security  fbr  the  property  which  may 
pass  through  their  hands.  The  confidence  we  ever  entertained 
of  being  protected  in  all  our  rights  by  our  Great  Father,  caused  us 
to  remove  to  the  place  we  now  occupy  within  his  dominions.  We 
therefore  petition  that  his  Majesty's  Government  appoint  such  other 
medium  for  the  transaction  of  our  business  as  to  their  wisdom  may 
appear  proper,  and  which  to  us  may  be  more  satisfactory  and  secure. 

Brothrr, — ^You  know,  that  some  years  ago  our  CounciUfire  was 
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Hkeii  &mn.  BidMa  Craek  and  kindled  at  the  Osondaga  YiDagp  on 
the  Grand  River ;,  it  is  there  that  in  a  general  Council  we  determined 
oil:  what  we  now  cooununioate  at  the  Council  fire-place  of  our 
Gseat  Father,  in  consequence  of  our  heing  made  acquainted  with 
the  effect  the  Council  held  here  last  spring  twdfemonth  had  in 
England* 

We  have  delayed  some  time,  in  hopes  to  have  had  previously  a 
fiiir  discussion  of  the  affair  at  our  General  Council,  and  to  have 
convinced  the  people  of  Buffalo  Creek  of  the  mistake  they  had 
fallen  into,  in  thinking  that  they  had  any  right  to  hold  councils  ai 
their  village  to  interfere  in  our  land  afiairs;  especially  as  our 
Council-fire,  which  had  been  extinguished  by  the  Americans,  was 
now  rekindled  under  the  protection  of  our  Great  Father,  at  the 
Grand  River ;  from  whose  benevolence  we  now  hold  that  land,  of 
which  the  Onondagas,  the  keepers  of  our  Council-fire,  are  joint 
proprietors ;  which  is  not  the  ca^e  at  Buffalo  Creek  on  the  Ame- 
rican side ;  for  which  reason  it  certainly  deserves  the  preference, 
as  most  likely  of  duration  through  the  blessing  of  God  and  the  support 
of  our  Great  Father  the  King.  From  the  time  that  our  forefathers 
formed  the  confederacy,  it  has  been  with  these  that  the  General 
Council  Fire-place  has  been  kept,  and  there  that  every  thing  relating 
to  the  welfare  of  the  whole  has  been  deliberated  on  j  and,  as  such,  it 
was  regarded  by  all  the  neighboring  nations. 

Brother  : — It  is  with  pain  and  regret  we  have  to  observe  that 
you  received,  as  Trustee,  thirty-eight  thousand  dollars  of  our  money 
near  two  years  ago,  and  that  you  have  not  since  accounted  to  ua 
for  principal  or  interest,  or  given  us  any  satisfactory  account  of 
the  application  of  the  same  ;  and  we  therefore  are  so  convinced  that 
you  have  forfeited  our  esteem  and  confidence,  that  we  desire  our 
Great  Father  will  appoint  some  other  person  to  superintend  our 
affairs,  and  render  us  that  justice,  which,  as  strict  adherents  in  loy.  * 
■Ity  and  attachment  to  our  Grpat  Father,  we  h«ve  so  long  and 
faithfully  deserved. 

[Additional  Memoranda,  by  Captain  Brant.] . 

The  Agent  had  deferred  meeting  us  the  three  preceding  days^ 
giving  for  the  reason,  tliat  he  waited  for  a  Mr.  Selby  from  Detroit ; 
but  the  Chiefs  gaining  information  that  this  gentleman's  arrival  was 
uncertain,  insisted  on  meeting  him  that  day  between  twelve  and  one 
o'clock,  he  came  with  the  commanding  officer.  Col..  Procter  said, 
as  he  had  before  said,  he  would  not  meet  them  in  Council ;  so  he 
femained  in  resolution,  and  would  not  hear  them,  giving  the  same 
excuse  for  it ;  hi^.aa  this  had  never  been  the  case  before,  nor  the 
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attendance  of  Mr.  Selbj  required  at  anj  former  ootineil,  the  diMb 
resolved  to  deliver  their  sentiments  in  the  house  built  by  his  Majesty 
for  that  purpose,  where  they  were  assembled  in  the  presence  of 
several  officers  of  the  garrison,  oi'  Judge  Thorpe,  Mr.  Weeks,  Mr. 
Addison,  Mr.  Edwards,  and  several  other  gentlemen  of  the  place. 

Okoghsenniyonte,  a  Chief  of  the  Cayugas,  then  rose,  and  expressed 
the  general  approbation  of  what  was  said,  alleging  it  was  the  sen- 
timent  of  the  whole ;  that  the  satisfaction  they  had  felt  on  having 
the  lands  granted  them  according  to  the  promise  of  his  Majesty^s 
representatives,  was  greatly  weakened  and  disappointed  by  the 
disputes  raised  against  their  title,  and  the  right  to  make  the  use  of 
it  they  desire. 


No.  XVI. 


[Rbfbbbncb  fsoh  Paob  453.] 

«  New.  York,  1st  Dec.  1887. 
•<Dbab  Sne, 
*<In  the  year  1797, 1  visited  Col.  Brant  on  his  return  from  Ptiila* 
delphia  to  his  home  on  Grand  River,  seventy  miles  north  of  Niagara, 
in  company  with  Doctor  Dingly  and  Doctor  Priestley,  at  the  Hoid 
kept  hy  Mr.  James  Batten,  corner  of  John  and  Nassau  streets.  He 
appeared  to  be  in  good  health  and  spirits,  rather  inclined  to  corpa. 
lency,  of  the  middling  stature,  his  dress  that  of  a  private  citizen  ;  was 
yery  communicative.  In  the  course  of  our  interview  he  told  us  of  his 
reception  at  the  Court  of  St.  James,  spoke  of  our  revolutionary  war, 
and  the  active  part  he  took,  assisted  by  the  English,  which  he  now 
had  reason  to  regret ;  would  never  again  take  up  the  tomakawk 
against  these  United  States ;  gave,  us  a  pressing  invitation  to  call 
and  see  him  at  his  residence  on  Grand  River  ;  stated  that  he  had 
large  possessions,  and  could  make  his  friends  very  comfortable; 
that  he  had  many  black  slaves,  which  he  had  taken  prisoners  in  the 
revolutionary  war,  who  appeared  to  be  happy,  and  entirely  willing  to 
live  with  him ;  pleased  with  the  Indian  habits  and  customs,  and  never 
expressed  a  wish  to  return  into  civil  society,  where  they  were  sure 
to  be  slaves  to  the  white  people,  as  they  had  been  before  the  war. 
He  seemed  to  be  pleased  with  the  attention  he  had  received  firom  the 
citizens  of  New-Tork.  We  took  leave  of  him,  and  promised  if  eith» 
of  us  ever  visited  that  part  of  Canada,  we  would  call  and  see  bin 
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I  think  Doctor  Priestley,  in  his  tour  of  the  United  States,  did  call 
and  see  him. 

«  RespectfiiUy,  your  oh't  serr't, 

<'JnoMim  Jomisoir. 
^  WUIiam  L.  Stone,  Esq.** 


No.  xyu. 

[Rbfxrbncb  frok  Pagb  480.] 

<»  London,  AprU  2d,  1808. 

*<Mt  DBAS  COL.  JoSBPH   BrANT, 

^  Years  may  have  banished  me  out  of  the  temple  of  your  memory, 
hot  I  have  not  yet  forgot  you,  Sir  William  Johnson,  hie  Lady  and 
children.  You  will  graciously  receive  this  letter,  which  is  to  inform 
you  that  I  esteem  and  reverence  the  virtues  of  Great  Hendrick, 
yourself,  and  those  of  the  Mohawk  nation  and  their  Allies;  while  1 
do  not  admire  the  policy,  humanity,  and  justice  of  the  Bngli^  nation 
towards  the  Mohawks  and  th^ir  Allies,  in  aiding  and  assisting  their 
enemies  to  rob  them  of  their  territory  and  country,  and  compelling 
them  to  seek  shelter  and  lands  amongst  the  Ottawawas  and  Missis* 
sagas,  formerly  their  enemies,  by  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  the  French. 
Hie  Christian  rules  are  good  and  excellent ;  yet  few  Christians  of  the 
Roman  and  Protestant  kind  love  or  practise  those  rules.  What  is 
reoiarkable  to  me  is,  that  Popes,  Bishops,  Nobles  and  Kings,  who 
ought  to  be  wise  in  doctrine  and  example,  are  the  greatest  strangers 
and  enemies  to  Christianity. 

**  The  reason  of  such  conduct,  no  doabt,  is  pride ;  yet  Solomon,  m 
wisdom  great,  says,  *  Pride  was  not  made  for  man.'  I  conclude, 
therefore,  that  great  men  in  state  and  church,  having  robbed  Lucifer 
of  bis  pride,  they  stole  all  his  cruelty,  and  so  became  legislators ; 
made  laws  to  deprive  the  multitude  of  rational  freedom,  and  plunder 
Oenttles  without  sin,  because  they  are  honest  and  good  i  and  not 
Christians. 

*<The  Pope,  in  1492,  gave,  by  his  Bull  to  the  King  of  Spain,  all 
America,  only  because  America  was  owned  by  the  Gentiles,  and 
because  the  Pope  was,  by  his  claim,  successor  of  Christ,  <  to  whom 
Qod  had  given  the  heathen  for  his  inheritance,  and  the  weeterft 
parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.'  Had  the  Apostles  and  Chrii* 
tian  Bishops,  for  the  first  six  hundred  years,  understood  Christ^ 
words, « I  have  other  sheep  which  are  not  of  this  fold»  them  I  will 
gather  in,'  the  Pope  woyfed  have  not  been  oiotent  with  hie  triple 
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crowD,  which  repvesents  Asia,  Africa,  and  Earopcy  dut  wooU  have 
put  OD  a  quadruple  crown  to  include  America. 

**  It  is  evident  that  Christ  commissioned  his  twelve  Apostles  to 
teach  and  haptize  the  people  in  Asia,  Africa,  and  Europe,  but  not 
in  America  ;  for  Christ  said  to  them,  *I  have  other  sheep  which 
are  not  of  this  fold,  them  I  will  gather  in,'  and  not  depend  on  the 
twelve  Apostles  to  do  that  benevolent  work. 

«  What  right  then  could  the  Pope,  in  1492,  have  over  America, 
when  his  predecessor,  St.  Peter,  and  the  other  eleven  Apostles,  held  no 
commission  in  America  or  over  America.  Hence,  as  the  King  ot 
Spain  had  no  valid  title  to  America  from  the  Pope,  what  right  ha« 
the  King  of  England  in  and  over  America,  who  is  an  excommuni- 
cated heretic  from  the  church  of  Rome.  I  conclude  that  the  peo- 
ple of  America  belong  to  <  the  fold  of  ChrUt^^  not  to  the  fold  oT  the 
twelve  Apostles,  because  God  gave  America  to  Christ,  Psalm  2,  v.  8, 
the  Pope,  Kings^  and  Bishops  in  the  old  world,  have  not,  and  never 
had,  any  divine  authority  in  America,  over  Christ's  sheep,  the 
Gentiles ;  of  course  they  are  usurpers,  robbers,  and  deceivers. 

**  I  consider  you,  Sir,  as  the  Chief  of  the  Mohawks,  and  the  other 
five  nations  of  Indians,  the  legal  an^  just  owners  of  the  country 
lying  between  the  waters  St.  Lawrence,  Ontario,  Lake  Erie,  Lake 
Champlain,  and  Hudson's  River  to  the  forks  of  Susquehannah^ 
which  you  have  lost  for  fighting  your  Gentile  brethren  in  belialf  of 
English  Christians ;  and  the  good  and  honest  Mississagas  have  in 
part  lost  their  country,  for  fighting  you,  their  Gentile  brethren,  in 
behalf  of  French  Christians.  Thus,  I  see  you  and  the  Mian*- 
sagas  have  been  crucified  like  Christ  between  two  thieves,  (i.  e.) 
Jews  and  Romans.  I  have  seen  so  much  of  Christian  knavery  and 
policy,  that  I  am  sick  of  Europe,  which  loves  war  and  hates  peace ; 
therefore  I  want  and  long  to  have  a  wigwam  near  Great  Pontiack* 
King  by  divine  right  of  the  Mississaga  Nation  and  Tribes  near  De- 
troit and  Lake  Michigan.  Great  Pontiack  has  adopted  my  grand- 
son, Nikik,  Samuel  Peters  Jarvis.  Should  you  judge  it  proper  to 
explain  my  obligations  to  Great  Pontiack,*  and  thereby  induce  the 
Great  Chief  to  patronize  roe  also,  I  will  go  with  Nikik  to  Michigan^ 
and  teach  Nikik  the  rales  and  laws,  how  he  shall  defend  in  aU  shapes 
his  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Mississaga  Nation. 

''I  beg  you  to  accept  a  portrait  of  Nikik  my  grandson,  a  captain 
and  prince  of  the  Misnssagas,  by  creation  of  Great  Pontiack  ;  as  I 
suppose  he  is  successor  of  the  wise  and  great  Pontiack,  King  and 
Lord  of  that  country,  A.  D.  1760. 

*  It  woatd  seem  from  these  references  to  Pontiac,  that  the  eoceotric  writer  of  this 
IsCtcr  was  igDdtiBt  of  his  death  yean  bclbre.^-jffirtib«*. 
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**  I  know  yoa  and  jour  generosity  and  beneYo1ence»  and  therefore 
ask  you  to  accept  my  gratitude,  and  to  give  me,  (Tia.)  Mr.  Jarvia. 
aach  an  answer  as  your  goodness  shall  dictate  to  be  due  to,  Sir, 
**  Your  friend  and  servant, 

^^Saxvsl  Pbtbbs.'* 


No-  XVIII. 
[Rbfbkbnce  frok  Page  487.] 

Ths  following  brief  but  very  interesting  account  of  a  French 
Cok>ny,  located  in  the  town  of  Pompey,  in  the  year  1666,  is  taken 
from  **  A  Memoir  on  the  Antiquities  of  the  western  parts  of  the  State 
of  New.York,"  by  De  Witt  Clinton. 

After  informing  us  that  the  statement  is  collected  partially  from 
the  Sachems  of  the  Six  Nations,  and  partly  from  a  manuscript  journal 
of  one  of  th^  French  Jesuits,  he  projoeeds  to  remark  : — 

''From  the  Jesuits'  journal  it  appears,  that  in  the  year  1666,  at 
the  request  of  Kdrakontie,  an  Onondaga  chieftain,  a  French  Colony 
was  directed  to  repair  to  his  vilhige,  for  the  purpose  of  teaching  the 
Indians  arts  and  sciences,  and  to  endeavor,  if  practicable,  to  civi* 
lize  and  christianise  them* 

"  We  learn  from  the  Sachems,  that  at  this  time  the  Indians  had  a 
fort,  a  short  distance  above  the  village  of  Jamesville,  on  the  banks 
of  a  small  stream  near ;  a  little  above  which,  it  seems,  the  chieftain^ 
Karakontie,  would  have  his  new-  friends  sU  down.  Accordingly 
they  repaired  ihither  and  commenced  their  labors,  which  being 
greatly  aided  by  the  savages,  a  few  months  only  were  necessary  to 
the  building  of  a  small  village. 

**  This  little  colony  remained  for  three  years  in  a  very  peaceable 
and  flourishing  situation,  during  which  time  much  addition  was 
made  to  the  establishment,  and,  among  >  others,  a  small  chapel,  in 
which  the  Jesuit  used  to  colleet  the  barbarians,  and  perform  the 
rites  and  ceremonies  of  his  church. 

**  But  the  dire  circumstance  which  was  to  bury  this  colony  in 
oblivion,  and  keep  their  history  in  secret,  was  yet  to  come.  About 
this  time,  (1669,)  a  party  of  Spaniards,  consisting  of  twenty-thi^ee 
persons,  arrived  at  the  village,  having  for  guides  some  of  the  Iro- 
quois,  who  had  been  taken  captive  by  the  southern  tribes.  It  appears 
evident  that  this  party  came  up  the  Mississippi,  as  it  has  been 
ascertained  that  they  passed  Pittsburg,  and  on  to  Olean  Pbint; 
.  where,  leaving  their  canoes,  they  travelled  by  hind.    They  had  beem 
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informed  by  some  oC  Um  aouUiera  tribes  that  there  was  a  lake  at 
the  north  of  thero^  whose  bottom  was  covered  with  a  substance 
shining  and  white^*  and  which  ihey  took,  from  the  Indiana'  descrip- 
tion, to  be  silver ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  idea  of  enrichin|; 
themselves  upon  this  treasure,  induced  them  to  take  this  long  and 
desperate  journey ;  for  silver  was  the  first  thing  inquired  for  on 
their  arrival,  and  on  being  told  that  none  was  ever  seen  in  or  about 
the  Onondaga  lake,  they  became  almost  frantic,  and  seemed  bent 
upon  a  quarrel  with  the  French,  an()  charged  them  with  having 
bribed  the  Indians,  and  even  those  who  had  been  their  guides,  that 
they  would  not  tell  where  the  mines  might  be  found.  Nor  dare  they, 
finding  the  French  influence  to  prevail^  venture  out  on  a  search,  test 
the  Indians  might  destroy  them.  A  compromise  was  however  sMdei 
and  both  parties  ngreed  that  an  equal  number  of  each  shonld  ba 
sent  on  an  exploring  expedition,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Bnt 
ih^  efl^t  of  this  upon  the  minds  of  the  Indians  was  fatal.  Upon 
seeing  these  strangers  prowling  the  woods  with  various  kinds  of 
instruments,  they  immediately  suspected  some  plan  to  .be  in  opera* 
tion  to  deprive  them  of  their  country. 

**  Nor  was  this  jealousy  by  any  means  hushed  by  the  Euro- 
peans* The  Spaniards  avwred  to  the  Indians  that  the  only  obfect  of 
the  French  was  to  tyrannise  over  them ;  and  the  French,  on  tha 
other  hand,  that  the  Spaniards  were  plotting  a  scheme  to  rob  them 
of  their  lands. 

**  The  Indiana  by  this  time  becomiDg  eipially  jeakxis  of  botht 
determined,  in  private  conncil,  to  rid  themselves  of  so  trowiWwiOtnB 
neighbors.  For  aid  in  this,  they  sent  private  instroctions  to  tha 
Oneidas  and  Cayugas,  who  <»ly  wanted  a  watchword  to  be  found 
immediately  on  the  ground.  The  matter  was  soon  digested,  and 
the  time  and  manner  of  attack  agreed  upon.  A  little  before  day« 
break,  on  AU^SmMt  day,  1660»  the  little  colony,  together  with  the 
Spaniards,  were  aroused  fron  their  slnoiben  by  the  nmring  of  fiia» 
arras  and  the  dtsmal  wa«*wlioo^  of  the  savages4  Every  house  waa 
immediately  fired  or  broken  open,  and  such  as  attempted  to  eecapa 
from  the  flames  met  a  more  untimely  death  in  the  tBmaktwk.  Mer- 
ciless multitiides  overpowered  the  little  hand,  and  the  Euiopeaaa 
were  soon  either  lost  in  death  or  writhmg  in  their  blood  ;  and  sack 
vas  the  furious  prejudice  ef  the  savages,  that  not  one  escaped^  oa 
was  left  aUve  to  iwfato  the  9td  dimuUt.  Thus  perished  tha  littla 
eok>ny,  whose  labors  havaeaunted  so  much  wonder  and  curieeify. 


^Ths  idteiyttaUisct  at  Un  pcsMot  tiow  onlhe^nsa  Md  npee  ths 
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^  The  Freneh  in  Canada,  on  making  inf[uirie8  rtapecting  the 
fate  of  their  friends,  were  informed  by  the  Indians  that  they  had 
gone  towards  the  sonth,  with  a  company  of  people  who  came  from 
thence,  and  at  the  same  time  showing  a  Spaniah  eoat  of  arms  and 
other  national  trinkets,  confirmed  the  Canadiatf  French  in  the  opi. 
nion  that  their  unfortunate  countrymen  had  indeed  gone  thither, 
and  in  all  probability  perished  in  the  immense  forests.  This  opi« 
nion  was  also  measurably  confirmed  by  a  Frenchman  who  had  long 
Itred  with  the  Senecas,  and  who  visited  the  Onondagas  at  the  time 
the  Spaniards  were  at  the  village,  but  lefl  before  the  disaster,  and 
eould  only  say  that  he  had  seen  theni  there.  ^ 

This  history  accounts,  in  the  opinion  of  its  learned  author,  for 
the  appearance  at  this  place  of  a  small  village,  with  evident  remains 
of  a  blacksmith's  shop,  d^.  to  be  seen  at  the  first  settlement  of  the 
eonntry  by  the  English.  The  account  appears  every  way  credible, 
and  the  explanation  satisfactory.  But  in  several  other  places  in  the 
eountry,  the  remains  of  blacksmiths'  shops  have  been  discovered, 
and  in  someinstances  the  tools  used  by  the  trade.  A  blacksmith's 
▼ioe'was  found,  buried  deep  in  the  ground,  on  a  fkrm  in  Onondaga 
Hollow,  about  three-fourths  of  a  mile  south  of  the  turnpike.  But 
the  existence  of  a  fort  near  this  spot,  every  vestige  of  which  is  now 
nearly  obliterated,  readily  accounts  for  the  existence  of  these  relics 
of  civilisation.  In  the  cultivation  of  the  lands  lying  upon  the  Onon- 
daga Creek,  innumerable  implements  of  war  and  of  husbandry  have 
been  found,  scattered  over  a  territory  of  four  or  five  miles  in  length. 
Bwords,  gun-barrels,  gun-locks,  bayonets,  balls,  axes,  hoes,  and  va* 
rk>os  other  articles  made  of  iron,  have  been  found,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  preserved.  I  have  now  in  my  possession  a  sword  that  was 
dug  up  on  the  farm  at  present  owned  by  Mr.  Wyman,  where  have 
been  found  all  the  different  kinds  of  articles  mentioned  above.  On 
this  farm,  also*  was  found  a  stone  of  considerable  dimensions,  on 
which  were  rudely  carved  some  European  characters.  But  the 
sitone  has  been  lost,  and  the  import  of  the  characters  is  not  remem. 
bered.  It  is  proper  also  to  remark  here,  that  a  stone,  which  has 
been  preservedi  and  is  now  in  the  Albany  museum,  was  found  some 
years  ago  in  the  town  of  Pompey,  containing  inscriptions.  The 
stone  was  of  an  oblong  figure,  being  fourteen  inches  long  by  twelve 
broad,  and  is  eight  inches  in  thickness.  It  had  in  the  centre  ot  th^ 
iurface  the  figure  of  a  tree,  with  a  serpent  climbing  it,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  a  foe  smile  of  the  characters  that  were  inscribed  upon 
each  side  of  the  tree. 
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Vix  1620  t  n 

^  We  have  here  the  true  chronoiogr  of  the  pontificate  of  Leo  X^ 
mnd,  without  doubt,  the  year  in  which  the  ioacriptioDs  were  made. 
Thia  pontiff  came  to  the  papal  chair  in  the  year  1513  or  1514,  and 
consequently  the  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate  would  be  as  stated 
above.  The  inscription  may  be  thus  translated  : — *  Leo  X.  by  the 
grace  of  God ;  sixth  year  of  his  pontificate — 1520.'  The  stone 
was  doubtless  designed  as  a  sepulchral  monument,  and  the  letters 
Lb  were  probably  the  initials  of  the  name  of  the  person  whose  grave 
it  designated.  The  Cross  informs  us  that  the  deceased  was  a  Catho- 
lic, and  the  inverted  U,  was  probably  some  other  emblemt  which  the 
hand  of  time  had  in  a  great  measure  efiaced.  The  supposition  is 
not  incredible  that  this  stone  was  carved  by  a  Spanish  hand  on  or 
Bear  the  spot  where  it  was  found,  and  there  deposited  by  him.  Mex^ 
ico  was  settled  by  the  Spaniards  in  1521.  But  previoudy  to  this 
period,  Spanish  adventurers  frequently  arrived  upon  the  American 
coast.  Florida  was  discovered  by  them  in  1502.  The  French 
voyager  Verrazano  explored  nearly  the  whole  coast  of  the  present 
United  States  in  1524,  but  a  little  subsequent  to  the  date  which 
forms  the  subject  of  our  inquiry.  And  De  Soto,  who  had  been  con- 
stituted Governor  of  Cuba  and  President  of  Florida,  performed  his 
celebrated  expedition  into  the  interior  of  America,  having  with  him 
six  hundred  men,  as  early  as  153d.  He  spent  four  years  in  the 
country,  and  as  Florida  then  extended  to  an  indefinite  point  in  the 
north,  embracing  all  that  tract  of  country  which  has  since  been 
called  Virginia,  and*  as  mention  is  made  by  his  historian  of  ^  extreme 
cold,'  and  of  a  place  called  Saquechamaf  it  is  reasonable  to  conjec- 
ture that  they  penetrated  to  the  north  as  far  as  the  Suaquehannak** 
But  in  the  course  of  his  travels,  he  fell  in  with  a  body  of  natives^ 
who  had  with  them  a  Spaniard  by  the  name  of  John  Ortez,  of  Se- 
ville. He  had  then  been  a  captive  for  nearly  ten  years.  It  is  not 
incredible,  when  all  these  facts  are  taken  into  consideration,  that 
eight  years  anterior  to  the  time  of  Ortez  being  taken  prisoner,  two 
or  three,  or  half  a  dozen  Spaniards,  should  have  been  taken  by  mis- 
fortuneior  the  spirit  of  adventure  to  Pompey  Hill,  where  one  of  them 
dying,  the  survivor  or  survivors  prepared  and  placed  this  monameat 
AVer  his  remains.  It  is  also  quite  possible,  that  the  visit  of  the 
Spanish  adventures,  to  which  the  narrative  famished  by  De  Witt 

*  Sm  SaDdfi)fd>f  AborigMieib  P*  CKhr*  no^  AIm^  «Ttt«i  tad  Moq1U»*s  Hist* 
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dioton  and  teeited  above,  relates,  was  at  a  period  much  earlier  than 
that  which  he  assigns  for  it.  De  Soto  himself  was  amoved  by  simi- 
lar stories  told  him  by  the  savages  of  the  existence  of  gold  and 
silver  in  regions  that  were  always  beyond  him.  In  this  way  he 
was  taken  many  hundred  leagues  into  the  bosom  of  a  country  filled 
only  with  savages,  add  never  before  trodden  by  the  foot  of  an  Eu- 
ropean. But  he  returned  vexed  to  find  that  he  had  been  amused 
only  with  golden  dreams.  The  story  of  a  lake  at  the  north,  whose 
bottom  was  lined  with  silver,  was  sufficient  to  fire  the  bosom  of  a 
Spaniard  with  i\n  ungovernable  spirit  of  daring  in  pursuit  of  that 
object ;  and  as  the  date  of  this  enterprise  was  lefl  to  be  established 
by  tradition,  that  erring  chronicler  of  events,  it  is  altogether  proba- 
ble  that  a  mistake  in  time,  sufficient  to  explain  the  subject  of  our 
inquiry,  was  committed.  However  this  may  be,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  but  Spaniards,'  carried  there  as  captives  or  allured  by  the 
love  of  gold,  were  at  Pompey  Hill  as  early  as  1520. — Lectures  of 
Rev.Mr.AdamSfOf  Syracuse^  (N.  Y.) 


Nq.  XIX. 


[Refbbencb  fsox  Paob  487.] 

ScYCB  the  text  of  the  present  volume  was  written,  the  Antiqua- 
rian  world  has  been  gratified  by  a  publication  issued  by  the  Society 
of  Northern  Antiquities  of  Copenhagen,  which  is  creating  a  great 
sensation  among  men  of  letters.     It  is  entitled 

*^  Antiquitates  Americans,  sive  Scriptores  Septentrionales  rerum 
Ante*Columbianarum  in  America.  (Antiquities  of  America,  or 
Northern  writers  of  things  in  America  before  Columbus.)  Hafnioe, 
1837,  4to.  pp.  486." 

The  following  summary  notice  of  this  most  important  work  is 
copied  from  the  New  Haven  Chronicle  of  the  Church,  of  December 
16, 1887  :— 

This  interesting  and  erudite  volume  is  composed  of  ancient  Ice- 
landic histories  relative  to  America,  being  mostly  accounts  of  voy- 
ages of  discovery  to  this  country,  made  by  the  Northmen  in  the 
10th,  11th,  12th,  and  18th  centuries,  that  is,  anterior  to  the  time  of 
Columbus.  To  these  are  added  critical  and  explanatory  notes, 
chronological  and  geneological  tables,  archsBlogical  and  geographi- 
cal disquisitions,  concerning  the  migration  of  the  Northmen  to  this 
country,  their  first  landing-places,  and  earliest  settlements,  with  the 
vestiges  of  the  same  now  reiaaining.    We  give  the  fellowing 
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naary  of  die  eottdmiottB  drawn  by  tlie  aathon  of  Mi  work  Is  ?•• 
ference  to  the  diecovery  and  aettlement  of  this  country  by  the  N<w 
wegiaiM. 

In  the  spring  of  986|  Eric  the  Red  emigrated  from  Iceland  to 
Greenland,  and  formed  a  settlement  there*  In  994,Biamey  the  son 
of  Heriulf  Bardson,  one  of  the  settlers  who  accompanied  Erie,  re- 
turned  to  Norway,  and  gave  an  account  of  discoyeries  he  had  made 
to  the  south  of  Greenland.  On  his  return  to  Greenland,  LeiC  the  son 
of  Eric,  bought  Biame's  ship,  and  with  a  crew  of  thirty  .fire  men,  em- 
barked  on  a  voyage  of  discovery,  A.  D.  1000.  After  sailing  some 
time  to  the  south-west,  they  fell  in  with  a  country  covered  with  a 
slaty  rock,  and  destitute  of  good  qualities ;  and  which,  therefore,  they 
called  HeUulandt  (Slate-land.)  They  then  continued  southeriy,  un- 
til they  found  a  low,  flat  coast,  with  white  sand  clifis,  and  iome- 
diately  back,  covered  with  wood,  whence  they  called  the  eoun^ 
Mcarldandf  (Woodland.)  From  here  they  sailed  south  and  west, 
until  they  arrived  at  a  promontory  which  stretched  to  the  east  and 
north,  and  sailing  round  it,  turned  to  the  west ;  and  sailing  westward, 
passed  between  an  island  and  the  mainland,  and  entering  a  bay 
through  which  flowed  a  river,  they  concluded  to  winter  there. 

Having  landed,  they  built  houses 'to  winter  in,  and  called  the  place 
LefsbuthiTf  (Leifsi-booths.)  Soon  afler  this  they  discovered  an 
abundance  of  vines,  whence  they  named  the  country  ViidamL  or 
Wineland.  Antiquarians  have  been  much  puzzled  to  know  where 
Vvdand  was  located ;  but  the  Antiquarian  Society,  to  whose  exertions 
we  owe  the  above  work,  afler  the  most  careful  examination  of  all  the 
evidence  on  the  subject,  do  not  hesitate  to  place  it  at  the  head  of  Nar- 
raganset  Bay,  in  Rhode  Island.  Every  thing  in  tho  description  of 
the  voyage  and  country  agrees  most  exactly  with  this.  The  pro- 
montory ^tending  east  and  north,  corresponds  closely  with  that  of 
Barnstable  and  Cape  Cod,  and  the  islands  they  would  encounter 
immediately  upon  turning  west,  would  be  Nantucket  and  Martha's 
Vineyard. 

Two  years  afler,  1003,  Thof  wold,  the  brother  of  Leif,  visited  Yin- 
land,  where  he  spent  two  years,  and  was  finally  murdered  by  the 
natives.  Before  his  death,  he  coasted  around  the  promontory^  and 
called  the  north  end,  now  Cape  Cod,  J^'obmet,  (Keel-Cape.)  He 
was  killed  and  buried  on  a  small  promontory,  reaching  south  from 
tfaie  mainland,  on  the  west  side  of  the  Bay,  inclosed  by  the  promon- 
tory of  KjalarwBif  and  which  answers  most  accurately  to  the  strip 
af  land  on  the  east  side  of  Plymouth  Harbour,  now  eafled  Gumet'e 
Peint.    Thm  Norwegians  cidled  H  JEmfssfisf,  (Crossness  or  Croae* 
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buid,)  beeause  tiM  grave  of  Thorwold  had  a  eross  ereotod  at  boUi 


Id  1007,  three  ships  iailed  ftpn  Greenland  for  Vinland,  one  under 
ihe  eommand  of  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  a  Norwegian  of  royal  descent, 
and'Saorre  Thorbrandson,  of  distinguished  lineage;  one  other  cem* 
nanded  by  Biarne  GriroaUson  and  Thorhall  Gamlason ;  and  the  third 
by  Th<M*ward  and  Thorhall.  The  three  ships  had  160  men,  and 
carried  all  sorts  of  domestic  animals  necessary  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  a  colony.  An  account  of  this  Toyage,  and  a  history 
of  the  country,  by  Thorfinn  Karlsefne,  is  still-extant,  and  forms  one 
•f  the  documents  in  the  AfUiquiiaUt  AmerioaruB.  They  sailed  from 
Greenland  to  HeUtikcnd^  and  passing  JMorJlE^eimi,  arrived  at  Kjalarnes , 
whence  sailing  south  by  the  shore  of  the  promontory,  which  they 
found  to  consist  of  trackless  beaches  and  long  wastes  of  sand,  they 
called  it  Furikursinmdirf  (Wonder-Strand,  or  Beach ;)  whether  on 
account  of  the  extensive  sandy  shore,  or  from  the  mirage  and  opti- 
cal iUusioD  so  common  at  Cape  Cod,  it  is  impossible  to  determine. 
Passing  south,  they  sailed  by  the  island  discovered  by  Leif,  which 
they  called  Straumey,  (Stream-Isle,)  probably  Martha's  Vineyard, 
and  the  straits  between  Straumfjcthry  fStream-Firth,)  and  arrived  at 
Vinland,  where  they  spent  the  winter.  The  Bay  into  which  they 
sailed,  they  called  H^pswOn,  and  their  residence  received  the  name 
of  H<$p,  (English  Hope,  Indian  Haup,)  the  identical  Mount  Hoptf  so 
much  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  King  Philip.  After  various 
successes,  Thorfinn  returned  to  Greenland^  and  finally  went  to  Ice- 
land and  settled. 

From  a  comparison  of  all  the  remaining  accounts  of  these  voy- 
ages, the  geogrt^kiealf  nauHctd  and  astronomical  fads  contained  in 
them,  with  the  natural  history  and  geography  of  this  country  i%hen 
first  settled  by  the  whites,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Vkiand  has 
been  correctly  located  by  the  learned  Society.  By  similar  evidence 
it  also  appears,  that  Markland  was  what  is  now  called  Nova  Scotia ; 
that  LiUa  HeUviand  (Little  Helluland)  was  Newfoundland ;  and  that 
HelMand  it  Mkloj  (Greater  Helluland,)  was  the  coast  of  Labrador. 
We  ought  also  to  hav^  observed  above,  that  S&aumffolhr  (Stream- 
Firth)  probably  inchided  the  whole  of  Buzzard's  Bay. 

Of  the  dimaie  of  Vinland,  the  Northmen  say,  it  was,  when  thejr 
ware  there,  so  mild,  that  cattle  would  live  out-doors  during  the  year'; 
that  the  snow  fell  but  lightly,  and  that  the  grass  continued  to  M 
green  in  some  places  nearly  all  winter.  Among  the  productions  of 
Vinland,  were  abundance  of  vines,  a  kind  of  wild  wheat,  (maixet)  a 
beautiful  wood  which  they  called  nuaer  (Birdseye-maple,  Acer  Sae* 
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eharimmt)  ft  great  variety  of  forest  animala,  Eider  Dacks  in  great 
plenty ;  and  tbe  rivers  and  bays  they  describe  as  filled  with  fish,  among 
which  they  reckon  salmon,  halibut^  whales,  d&c.  It  is  also  said  by 
the  same  historians,  that  the  sun  rose  at  half  past  seven  o'clock  in 
the  shortest  days,  which  is  the  exact  time  it  rises  at  Mount  Hope. 

Subsequent  to  this  time,  explorations  were  made  to  the  south  of 
Vinland  along  the  eastern  shore,  and  judging  from  the  fragments  of 
voyages,  it  would  seem  that  some  penetrated  as  far  south  as  Florida. 
The  whole  country  south  of  Chesapeake  Bay  is  called  by  them 
HvUrasnannalandt  (white-man's-land,)  or  Ireland  U  MUdot  (Ireland 
the  Great.)  In  1121  Vinland  was  visited  by  Bishop  Eric,  and  as 
there  is  no  account  of  his  return,  it  seems  probable  that  be  spent 
his  days  there*  Other  explorations  were  made  by  the  Norwegians 
and  Greenlanders  to  the  north,  who  penetrated  as  far  as  Barrow's 
Straits,  which  they  called  KrdktJJarthr,  (Kroks-Firth  or  Strait,)  and 
the  land  on  the  northern  side,  now  known  as  the  Cumberland  Monn- 
tains,  they  denominated  Kroksfjarlharheithif  (Barren. highlands^. 
Kroks-Strait.)  There  are  several  other  particulars  wo  should  be 
glad  to  notice,  but  the  length  of  this  article  will  not  allow. 

Among  other  matters,  curious  and  important,  contained  in  this 
valuable  publication  from  Copenhagen,  not  noted  by  the  New.Haven 
Chronicle,  are  one  or  more  readings  of  the  celebrated  hierogly- 
phic inscription  upon  ^  Dighton  Rock,"  in  Fall  River,  Massacho- 
aetts,  and  of  which  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  previously  been 
given.  Theab  Northern  Antiquaries  profess  at  length  to  havo  mas- 
tered that  inscription.  They  pronounce  the  characters  to  be  Ra- 
Die,  and  read  therein  a  confirmation  of  their  theory,  that  a  settle- 
ment was  formed  by  the  Northmen  at  Fall  River  as  early  as  the 
tenth  century.  But  this  is  not  all.  Since  the  work  of  the  Copen- 
hagen Antiquaries  has  been  published,  another  discovery  has  been 
made  in  the  immediate  neighborhood  of  Dighton  Rock,  which  is 
equally  curious  and  important  as  connected  with  this  investigation. 
The  discovery  referred  to  may  be  considered  the  most  interesting 
relic  of  antiquity  evei  discovered  in  North  America,  viz : — the  re- 
mains of  a  human  body,  armed  with  a  breast-plate,  a  species  of  mail, 
and  arrows  of  Wass ;  which  remains  we  suppose  to  have  bdonged 
aither  to  one  of  the  race  who  inhabited  this  country  for  a  time  im- 
tBrior  to  the  so-called  Aborigines,  and  afterwards  settled  in  Mexico 
er  Guatemala,  or  to  one  of  the  crew  of  some  Phcenician  veasd,  that, 
blown  out  of  her  course,  thus  discovered  the  western  worid  long  b^ 
fore  the  Christian  enu 
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;    Thttie  remains  were  found  in  the  town  of  Fall  Rivera  in  BrLitol 
county,  Massachusetts,  about  eighteen  months  since. 

In  digging  down  a  hill  near  the  village,  a  large  mass  of  earth  slid 
off,  leaving  in  the  bank,^  and  partially  uncovered,  a  human  skull, 
which  on  examination  was  found  to  belong  tp  a  body  buried  in  a 
sitting  posture ;  the  head  being  about  one  foot  below  what  had  hem 
for  many  years  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  surrounding  earth 
was  carefully  removed,  and  the  body  found  to  be  enveloped  in  a  cover- 
ing of  coarse  bark  of  a  dark  color.  Within  this  envelope  were  found 
the  remains  of  another  of  coarse  cloth,  made  of  fine  bark,  and  about 
the  texture  of  a  Manilla  coffee  bag.  On  the  breast  was  a  plate  of 
brass,  thirteen  inches  long,  six  broad  at  the  upper  end  and  five  at  the 
lower.  This  plate  appears  to  have  been  cast,  and  is  from  one  eighth 
to  three  thirty -seconds  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  It  is  so  much  cor- 
roded, that  whether  or  not  any  thing  was  engraved  upon  it  has  not 
yet  b^en  ascertained.  It  is  oval  in  form — the  edges  being  irregular, 
apparently  made  so  by  corrosion. 

Below  the  breast.plate,  and  entirely  encircling  the  body,  was  a 
be]|  composed  of  brass  tubes,  each  four  and  a  half  inches  in  length, 
and  three  sixteenths  of  an  inch  in  diameter,  arranged  longitudinally 
and  close  together ;  the  length  of  a  tube  being  the  width  of  the  belt. 
The  tubes  are  •f  thin  brass,  cast  upon  hollow  reeds,  and  were  fasten, 
ed  together  by  pieces  of  sinew.  This  belt  was  so  placed  as  to  pro- 
tect the  lower  parts  of  the  body  below  the  breast.plate.  The  arrows 
are  of  brass,  thin,  flat,  and  triangular  in  shape,  with  a  round  hole 
cut  through  near  the  base.  The  shaft  was  fastened  to  the  head  by 
inserting  the  latter  in  an  opening  at  the  end  of  the  wood,  and  then 
tying  it  with  a  sinew  through  the  round  hole — a  mode  of  construct- 
ing the  weapon  never  practised  by  the  Indians,  not  even  ,with  their 
arrows  of  thin  shell.  Parts  of  the  shaft  still  remain  on  some  of  them. 
When  first  discovered  the  arrows  were  in  a  sort  pf  quiver  of  bark» 
which  fell  in  pieces  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

The  skull  is  much  decayed,  but  the  teeth  are  sound,  and  apparent- . 
ly  those  of  a  young  man.  The  pelvis  is  much  decayed,  and  the 
•mailer  hones  of  the  lower  extremities  are  gone. 

The  integuments  of  the  right  knee,  for  four  or  five  inches  abov« 
and  below,  are  in  good  preservation,  apparently  the  size  and  shape 
of  life,  although  quite  black. 

Considerable  flesh  is  still  preserved  on  the  hands  and  arms,. but 
none  on  the  shoulders  and  elbows.  On  the  back,  under  the  belt,  and 
for  two  inches  above  and  below,  the  skin  and  flesh  are  in  good  pre- 
servation,  and  have  the  appearance  of  being  tanned.    The  chest  is 
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BMidi  eomprciBBcd,  Irat  the  upper  yiscera  are  probably  entire.  Tlie 
arms  are  bent  up,  not  crossed ;  so  that  the  hands  turned  inwards 
toueh  the  shoulders.  The  stature  is  about  five  and  a  half  feet. 
Much  of  the  exterior  envelope  was  decayed,  and  the  inner  one  ap- 
peared to  be  preserved  only  where  it  had  been  in  contact  with  the 
or  ass. 

The  following  sketch  will  give  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  posture 
of  the  figure  and  the  position  of  the  armor.  When  the  remains 
w«re  discovered,  the  arms  were  brought  rather  closer  to  the  body 
than  in  the  engraving.     The  arrows  were  near  the  right  knee. 


The  preservation  of  this  body  may  be  the  result  of  some  embalm- 
ing process ;  and  this  hypothesis  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that 
*the  skin  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  tanned;  or  it  may  be 
the  accidental  result  oi  the  action  of  the  salts  of  the  brass  during 
oxydation ;  and  this  latter  hypothesis  13  supported  by  the  fact»  that 
the  skin  and  flesh  have  been  preserved  only  where  they  have  been  in 
contact  with,  or  quite  near,  the  brass ;  or  we  may  account  for  the 
preservation  of  the  whole  by  supposing  the  presence  of  sdbpebre  in 
the  soil  at  the  time  of  the  deposit.  In  either  way,  the  preservatioii 
of  the  remains  is  fully  accounted  for,  and  upon  known  chemicat 
principles. 

That  the  body  was  not  one  of  the  Indians,  we  think  needs  no  ar« 
gument.  We  have  seen  some  of  the  drawings  taken  from  the  sculp* 
fures  found  at  Palanqu^,  and  in  those  the  figures  are  represented 
with  breast-plates,  ailthough  smaller  than  the  plate  found  at  Fall 
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River.  On  the  figuxas  at  Pftlenqa^  the  bracelets  and  anktots  appear 
to  be  of  a  manufacture  precisely  similar  to  the  belt  of  tubes  just  de- 
scribed. These  figures  also  have  helmets  precisely  answering  the 
description  of  the  helmet  of  Homer's  f^ymi  nfwBmUXn'EitTmf. 


No.  XX. 
'  [Rbfbbbitcb  from  Paob  499.] 

Wa  the 'subscribers,  having  been  requested  to  give  our  opinion  with 
iregard  to  the  religious  and  moral  character  of  the  laleCapt.  Joseph 
Brant,  and  the  state  of  his  mind  as  it  appeared  to  us  at  its  dissolu- 
tion — ^hereby  declare,  that  having  lived  a  number  of  years  a  near 
Neighbor  of  his,  (our  farms  acljoining  the  place  of  his  residence,)  we 
were  intimately  acquainted  with  him  ^  in  conversation  he  would  oHen 
begin  the  subject,  and  dwell  upon  the  duties  that  we-owed  one  to  an- 
other. He  was  a  believer  in  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  brought 
up  In  the  doctrine  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of  England,  of  which  he 
was  a  member  when  he  died.  During  his  illness  we  were  oflen  with 
him,  and  were  present  at  his  dissolution.  During  his  sickness,  (which 
was  painful,)  he  was  patient  and  resigned,  and  appeared  always 
thankful  to  his  friends  for  the  attention  paid  to  him.  It  is  our  opi- 
nion  that  during  his  sickness,  and  at  the  close  of  it,  he  was  possessed 
•f  his  rational  faculties,  and  that  be  lived  and  died  in  the  faith  of  the 
Christian  religion* 

AuousTiTs  Batbs^ 
AsAHEL  Davis* 

Wellington  Square,  U.  0. 
ASguH  Wh,  1937* 


No.  XXL 

[Rmsmroa  fbox  Paob  526.] 

iMer  to  the  Mohawk  Chief  Ahifonwaeghs,  commonly  eaOedJohn  Brants 

.    Etq>  of  the  Grand  JRnxer,  Upper  Canada.  S 

London^  Jamuay  20, 1892. 

SlBf 

Ten  days  ago  I  was  not  aware  that  such  a  persop  ozutod  as  tho 
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•on  of  the  f  Ddiftn  leader  Brant,*  who  is  mentioned  in  my  poem 
••Gertrude  of  Wyoming."  Last  week»  however,  Mr.  S.  Bannister 
of  Lincoln's  Inn,  called  to  inl»rm  me  of  yoor  being  in  London,  and 
of  your  having  documents  in  your  possession  which  he  believed 
would  change  my  opinion  of  your  Other's  memory,  and  induce  me 
to  do  it  justipe.  Mr.  Bannister  distinctly  assured  me  that  no  decla- 
ration of  my  sentiments  on  the  subject  was  desired  but  such  as  should 
spontaneously  flow  from  my  own  judgment  of  the  papers  that*tiere 
to  be  submitted  to  me.  « 

I  could  not  be  deaf  to  such  an  appeal.  It  was  my  duty  to  inspect 
the  justification  of  a  man  whose  memory  I  had  reprobated;  and  I  felt 
a  satisfaction  ft  i\m  pipspect  of  his  character  being  redressed,  which 
was  not  likely  to  have  been  felt  by  one  who  had  wilfully  wronged  it 
As  far  as  any  intention  to  wound  the  feelings  of  the  living  was  con* 
cerned,  I.  really  knew  not,  when  I  wrote  my  poem,  that  the  son  and 
daughter  of  an  Indian  chief  were  ever  likely  to  peruse  it,  or  be  a^ct* 
ed  by  its  contents.  And  I  have  observed  most  persons  to  whom  I 
have  mentioned  the  circumstance  of  your  appeal  to  me,  smile  with 
the  same  surprise  which  I  experienced  on  first  receiving  it.  With 
regard  to  your  father's  character,  I  took  it  as  I  found  it  in  popular 
history.  Among  the  documents  in  his  favor  I  own  that,  you  have 
shown  me  one  which  I  regret  that  I  never  saw  before,  though  I 
might  have  seen  it,  viz.  the  Duke  of  Rochefoucault's  honorable  men* 
tion  of  the  chief  in  his  travels.f  Without  meaning,  however,  in  the 
least  to  invalidate  that  nobleman's  respectable  authority,  I  must  say, 
that  even  if  I  had  met  with  it,  it  would  have  still  ofi^red  only  a 
general  and  presumptive  vindication  of  your  father,  and  not  such  a 
specific  one  as  I  now  recognize.  On  the  other  hand,  judge  how 
naturally  I  adopted  accusations  against  him  which  had  stood  in  the 
Annual  Register  of  1779,  as  far  as  I  knew,  uncontradicted  for  thirty 
years.     A  number  of  authors  had  repeated  them  with  a  confidence 

*  The  name  bat  been  almost  always  inaccnrately  spelt  Brandt  in  English  books. 

t  The  following  testimony  is  borne  to  his  fair  name  by  Rochefbocaalt,  whoae 
ability  and  means  of  forming  a  correct  judgment  will  not  be  denied.  "Cd.  Brant 
is  an  Indian  by  birth.  In  the  American  war  he  fought  under  the  EngKsh  banner, 
and  he  has  since  been  in  ESngland,  where  he  was  mott  graeicudy  received  by  Ike  Kmg, 
and  met  with  a  lUnd  reception  from  all  classes  of  people.  His  manners  are  semi- 
European.  Ue  is  attended  by  two  negroes ;  has  establbhed  himself  in  the  Engpisk 
way ;  has  a  garden  and  a  farm ;  dresses  afUr  the  European  fashion ;  and  neverthe- 
less possesses  much  iofluenoe  over  the  Indians.  He  assists  at  present  (1795)  al 
the  Miami  Treaty,  which  the  United  States  are  concluding  with  the  western  In- 
dians. He  is  also  much  respected  by  the  Americans ;  and  in  general  bears  so  ez- 
oellent  a  name,  that  I  regret  I  could  not  see  and  become  acquainted  with  him.*^-* 
Roehefaue&itte  Tf^oeliin  Sorth  JSmeriau 
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which  hegoiled  at  hut  my  snspicioD,  and  I  believe  that  of  the  public 
at  hirge*'  Among  those  authors  were  Gordon,  Ramsay,  Marshall, 
Belsham,  and  Weld.  The  most  of  thlm,  you  may  tell  me,  perhaps, 
wrote  .with  zeal  against*  the  American  war.  Well,  but  Mr.  John 
Adolphus  was  never  suspected  of  any  such  zeal,  and  yet  he  has  said 
in  bis  History  of  England,  dec.  (vol.  iii.  p.  110)  **that  a  force  of 
sixteen  hundred  savages  and  Americans  in  disguise,  headed  by  an 
Indian  Col.  Butler,  and  a  half  Indian  of  extraordiTiary  ferocity  named 
Brant,  lulling  the  fears  of  the  inhabitants  (of  Wyoming)  by  treach-. 
ery,  suddenly  possessed  themselves  of  two  forts,  and  massacred  the 
garrisons."  He  aays  farther,  '*  that  all  were  involved  in  unsparing 
slaughter,  and  that  even  the  devices  of  torment  we^  exhausted." 
He  possessed,  if  I  possessed  them,  the  means  of  consulting  better 
authorities ;  yet  he  has  never  to  my  knowledge  made  any  atone* 
ment  to  your  father's  memory.  When  your  Canadian  friends,  there* 
fore,  call  me  to  trial  for  having  defamed  the  warrior  Brant,  I  beg 
that  Mr.  John  Adolphus  may  be  also  included  in  the  summons.  And 
after  bis  own  defence  and  acquittal,  I  think  he  is  bound,  having  been 
one  of  my  historical  misleaders,  to  stand  up  as  my  gratuitous  coun- 
sel, and  say,  <*  Gentlemen,  you  must  acquU  my  clientyfor  he  has  only 
fallen  ifUo  an  error,  which  even  my  judgment  could  not  escape,*^ 

In  short,  I  imbibed  my  conception  of  your  father  from  accounts 
of  him  that  were  published  when  I  was  scarcely  out  of  my  cradle. 
And  if  there  were  any  public,  direct,  and  specific  challenges  to  those 
accounts  in  England  ten  years  ago,  I  am  yet  to  learn  where  they 
existed. 

I  rose  from  perusing  the  papers  you  submitted  to  me  certainly 
with  aA  altered  impression  of  his  character.  I  find  that  the  unfa-, 
vorable  accounts  of  him  were  erroneous,  even  on  points  not  imme- 
diately connected  with  his  reputation.  It  turns  out,  for  instance, 
that  he  was  a  Mohawk  Indian  of  unmixed  parentage.  This  circum- 
stance, however,  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  estimating  the  merits 
of  his  attainments.  He  spoke  arid  wrote  our  language  with  force 
and  facility,  and  had  enlarged  views  of  the  union  and  policy  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  A  gentleman  who  had  been  in  America,  and  from 
whom  I  sought  information  respecting  him  in  consequence  of  your 
interesting  message,  told  me  that  though  he  could  not  pretend  to  ap. 
preciate  his  character  entirely,  he  had  been  struck  by  the  naloetS 
and  eloquence  of  his  conversation.  They  had  talked  of  music,  and 
Brant  said,  '*  I  like  the  harpsichord  well,  dnd  the  organ  still  better ; 
*  but  I  like  the  drum  and  trumpet  best  o^all,  for  they  make  my  heart 
beat  quick."    This  genti&nan  also  described  to,  me  the  enthusiasm 
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with  wfaieh  he  Apeke  of  written  records*  Bnnl  prcqeeted  at  dm 
tinie  to  have  written  a  Qiitory  of  the  Six  Natiooe*  The  genua  at 
history  should  be  rather  partial  to  sooh^a  man. 

f  find  that  when  he  came  to  Ei^and,  aAer  the  peaoe  of  1783^  the 
iBost  distinguished  indiYiduals  orall  parties  and  professions  treated 
him  with  the  utmost  kindness.  Among  these  were  the  late  Bishop 
of  London,  the  late  Duke  of  Northumberland^  and  Charles  Fox* 
Lord  Rawdon,  now  Marquis  of  Ha^tings^  gave  him  his  piotore. 
This  circumstance  argues  recommendations  from  America  founded 
in  personal  friendship*  In  Canada  the  memorials  of  his  tmmi  cha» 
racter  represent  it  as  natuAllj  ingenuous  and  generous.  The  evi« 
dence  afforded,  iadtoes  me  to  believe  that  he  often  strove  to  mitigate 
the  orueltj  of  Indian  warfare.  Lastly,  you  affirm  that  he  was  not 
within  many  miles  of  the  spot  when  the  battle  which  decided  the  &te 
of  Wyoming  took  place,  and  from  your  offer  of  reference  to  living 
witnesses,  I  cannot  but  admit  the  assertion*  Had  I  learnt  all  this 
of  your  fether  when  I  was  writing  my  poem,  he  should  not  have 
figured  in  it  as  the  hero  of  mischief.  I  cannot,  indeed,  answer  by 
anticipation  what  the  writers  who  have  either  to'  retract  or  defend 
what  thfgr  may  have  said  about  him,  may  have  to  allege ;  I  can  only 
say  that  my  own  opinion  about  himis  changed.  I  am  now  inclined 
exceedingly  to  doubt  Mr.  Weld's  anecdote,  and  for  this  reason : 
Brant  was  not  only  trusted,  consulted,  and  distinguished  by  several 
eminent  British  officers  in  America,  but  personally  beloved  by  them* 
Now  I  could,  conceive  men  in  power,  for  defensible  reasoiis  of  state 
politics,  to  have  officially  trusted,  and  even  publicly  distinguished  at 
eourts  or  levees,  an  active  and  sagacious  Indian  chief,  of  whose  pri* 
vate  character  they  might  nevertheless  still  entertain  a  very  indif. 
ferent  opinion.  But  I  cannot  imagine  high-minded  and  high-bred 
British  officers  forming  individual  and  fond  friendships  for  a  man 
of  ferocious  character.  It  comes  within  my  express  knowledge  that 
the  late  General  Sir  Charles  Stuart,  fourth  son  of  the  Earl  of  Bute, 
the  father  of  our  present  Ambassador  at  Paris,  the  officer  who  took 
Minorca  and  Calvi,  and  who  commanded  our  army  in  Portugal,  knew 
your  father  in  America,  often  slept  under  the  same  tent  with  hioii 
and  had  the  warmest  regard  for  him.  It  seems  but  charity  to  sup. 
pose  the  man  who  attracted  the  esteem  of  Lord  Rawdon  and  General 
Stuart  to  have  possessed  amiable  qualities,  so  that  I  believe  you 
when  you  affirm  that  he  was  mercifid  as  brave.  And  now  I  leave 
the  world  to  judge  whether  the  chcuige  of  opinion,  with  which  I  am 
touched,  arises  from  false  delicacy  and  flexibility  of  miw^  or  firom  a ' 
>  of  honor  and  jiMtice.  * 
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Here»  properly  speaking,  endf  ny  reckoning  with  yea  about  your 
ftther'r  memory ;  but  as  the  Canadian  nsuspapers  have  iqude  some 
semaricB  on  the  subject  of  Wyoming,  with  which  I  cannot  fully  coin. 
eide,  and  as  this  letter  vult  probtfbly  be  read  in  Canada,  I  cannot 
conclude  it  without  a  few  more  wtfrds,  in  case  my  silence  should 
seem  to  admit  of  propositions  which  are  rather  beyond  the  stretch 
of  my  creed.  I  will  not,  however,  give  any  plain  truths  which  I 
have  to  offer  to  the  Canadian  writiers  the  lightest  seasoning  of  bit- 
terness, for  they  have  alluded  to  me,  on  the  whole,  in  a  friendly  and 
liberal  tone.  But  when  they  regret  my  departure  ftom  historical 
truth,  I  join  in  tiieir  regr^  only  in  as  Ar  as  I  have  unconsciously 
misunderstood  the  character  of  Brant,  and  the  share  «f  the  Indians 
in  the  transaction,  which  I  have  now  reasoik  to  suspect  wa?  much 
less  than  that  of  the  white  men.  In  other  circumstances  J  took  the 
liberty  of  a  versifier  to  run  away  from  fact  into  fancy,  like  a^chool- 
boy  who  never  dreams  that  he  is  a  truant  when  he  rambles  on  a 
holiday  from  school.  It  seems,  however,  that  I  fklsdy  represented 
Wyoming  to  have  been  a  terrestial  paradise.  It  was  not  so,  say  the 
Canadian  papers^  because  it  contained  a  great  number  of  Tories  ; , 
ttnd  undoubtedly  that  cause  goes  far  to  account  for  the  fact,  fiarthly 
paradises,  however,  are  not  earthly  things,  and  Tempo  and  Arcadia 
may  have  had  their  drawbacks  on  happiness  as  well  as  Wyoming. 
I  must  nevertheless  still  believe  that  it  was  a  flourishing  colony,  and 
that  its  destruction  furnished  a  just  warning  to  human  beings  against 
war  an4  i^venge.  But  the  whole  catastrophe  is  affirmed  ia%  Cana- 
dian newspaper  to  have  been  nothing  more  than  a  fair  battle.  If 
this  be  the  fi»ct,  let  accredited  signatures  come  A>rward  to  attest  it, 
and  vindicate  the  innocence  and  honorableness  of  the  whole  tran^ 
action,  as  your  father's  character  has  been  vindicated*  An  prror 
about  him  by  no  means  proves  the  whc^account  of  the  business  to 
be  a  fiction.  Who  would  not  wirii  its  atrocity  to  be  disproved? 
But  who  can  think  it  disproved  by  a  single  defender,  who  writes 
anonymously^  and  without  d^nable  weight  or  aathority  ? 

In  another  part  of  the  Canadian  nejvspapers^  my  theme  has  been 
regretted  as  dishonorable  to  England.  Then  it  was,  at  aU  events^ 
no  fable.  But  how  far  was  the  truth  dishonorable  lo  England! 
American  settlers,  and  not  En^^hmen,  were  ohi^y  the  white  men 
calling  toemselves  Christians,  who  were  engaged  in  this  affair.  I 
shall  be  reminded,  perhaps,  that  they  also  called  themselves  LoyaU 
ists.  But  for  Heaven's  sake  let  not  English  loyalty  be  dragged 
down  to  p4Uate  atrocities,  or  English  delicacy  be  invoked  to  coo^ 
ceal  theln.    I  may  be  tokl  tint  Engknd  permitted  ike  war,  and  was 
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theiVfore  responsible  ftr  ifp  ocfurrences.  Not  surely  taiTentlly, 
nor  directly.  I  shoold^be  unwilliDg  to  make  even  I^rd  NqprCh's  ad- 
ministration  answerable  for  all  the  actions  of  Bntler's  rangers ;  and 
I  should  be  still  more  sorry  to  ma1ce  all  England  amenable  either  for 
Lord  North's  administration,  or  for  Butlor's  rangers.  Was  tiie 
American  war  an  unanimous  and  heartfelt  war  of  the  people  ?  Were 
the  best  patriots  and  the  brightest  luminaries  of  our  Senate  for,  or 
against  it  7  Chatham  declared  that  if  America  fell  she  would  fall 
like  the  strong  man — that  she  would  embrace  the  pillars  of  our  con- 
stitution and*pei4sh  beneath  its  ruins.  Burke,  Fox,  and  Barr^ 
kindled  eren  the  breads  *of  St.  Stephen's  chapel  against  it ;  and 
William  Pitt  pronounced  it  a  war  against  the  sacred  eause  of  Lib- 
erty. .  If  so,  the  loss  of  pur  colonies  was  a  blessing,  compaved  with 
t^e  triumph*  of  those  principles  that  would  have  brought  Washing, 
ton  hmme  in  chains.  If  Chatham  «nd  Pitt  wero  our  friends  in  de- 
nouncing the  injustice  of  this  war,  then  Washington  was  only  no- 
minally our  foe  in  resisting  it ;  and  he  was  as  much  the  enemy  of 
the  worst  enemies  of  our  constitution,  as  if  he  had  fought  against  the 
return  of  tl^  Stuarts  on  the  banks  of  the  Spey  or  the  Thames.  I 
say,  thetefore,  with  full  and  free  charity  to  those  who  think  differ- 
ently, that  the  American  war  was  disgraceful  only  to  those  who  were 
its  abettors,  and  that  the  honor  of  Englishmen  is  redeemed  in  pro- 
portion as  they  deprecate  its  principles  and  deplore  its  details.  Had 
my  theme  even  involved  English  character  more  than  it  does,  I  coold 
still  deAod  it.  If  my  Canadian  critic  alleges  that  a  poet  ipay  not 
blame  the  actions  of  his  country,  I  meet  his  allegation,  and  deny  it 
No  doubt  a  poet  ought  not  for  ever  to  harp  and  carp  upon  the  fkults 
of  his  country ;  but  he  may  he  her  moral  censor,  and  he  mutt  not  be 
her  paratite.  If  an  English  poet  under  Edward  III.  had  only  dared 
to  leave  one  generous  lineiof  commiseration  to  the  memory  of  Sir 
William  WaUace,  how  much  he  would  have  raised  our  estimatiiui 
of  the  moral  character  of  the  age  ?  There  is  a  present  and  a  future 
in  national  character,  as  well  as  a  past,  and  the  character  of  the 
present  age  is  best  provided  for  by  impartial  and  generous  sentimentB 
respecting  the  past*  The  twentieth  century  will  not  think  the  worse 
of  the  nineteenth  for  regretting  the  American  war.  I  know  the 
■lender  importance  of  my  own  works.  I  am  contending,  however, 
against  a  false  principle  of  delicacy  that  would  degrade  poetry  itself 
if  it  were  adopted ; — ^but  it  never  will  be  adopted. 

I  therefore  regret  nothing  in  the  historical  allusions  of  my  poem, 
except  the  mistake  aboi^your  &ther.  Nor,  though  I  j^^fe  i^pokea 
freely  MiivieaiMkuBt  do  I  mean  to  deny  that  your  native  tribes 
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may  hare  had  a  jiist  cause  of  fuarrel  wU^  the  American  colonists. 
And  I  regard  it  as  a  mark  of  theif  gratitude  that  they  adhered  to  the 
royal  ctiuse,  because  the  governors,  acting  in  the  king's  ltam%  had 
been  their  most  constant  friends  ^  and  the  colonial  subjects,  possibly 
at  times  their  treacherous  invaders.  I  could  say  much  of  Europe^ 
injustice  towards  your  tribes,  but  in  spite  of  all  that  I  could  atfy,  I 
must  still  deplore  the  event  of  Christians  having  adopted  their  mode 
of  warfare,  and,  as  circumstances  then  atood,  of  their  having  in- 
voked their  alliance.  If  the  Indians  thirsted  for  vengeance  on  the 
colonists,  tJuU  should  have  been  the  very  circumstance  to  deter  us 
from  blending  their  arms  with  ours.  J  trust  you  will  understand 
.  this  declaration  to  be  made  in  the  spirit  bf  frankness,  and  not  of 
mean  and  inhospitable  arrogance.  If  I  were  to  speak  to  you  in  that 
spirit,  how  easily  and  how  truly  could  you  tell  me  that  the  Ameri- 
can  Indians  have  departed  faster  from  their  old  practiees  of  war- 
fare, than-  Christians  have  departed  frt>m  their  habits  of  religious 
persecution.  If  I  were  to  preach  to  you  about  European  humanitf , 
you  might  ask  me  how  long  the  ashes  of  the  Inquisition  have  been 
cold,  and  whether  the  slave-trade  be  yet  abolished  t  You  might  de- 
mand, how  many — no,  how  few  generations  have  elapsed  since  our 
old  women  were  burnt  for  imaginary  commerce  with  the  devil,  and 
whether  the  houses  be  not  yet  standing  from  which  our  great.grand- 
mothers  mav  have  looked  on  the  hurdles  passing  to  theplafe  of  exe- 
cution, whilst  they  blessed  themselves  that  they  were  not  witches ! 
A  horrible  occurrence  of  this  nature  took  place  in  Scotland  during 
my  own  grandfather's  life-time  As  to  warlike  customs,  I  should  be 
exceedingly  sorry  if  you  were  to  press  me  even  on  those  of  my  brave 
old  ancestors,  the  Scottish  Highlanders.  I  can,  nevertheless,  recol- 
lect the  energy,  faith,  and  hospitality  of  those  ancestors,  and  at  the 
same  time  I  am  not  forgetful  of  the  simple  virtues  of  yours.* 

*  Conflidering  the  filial  motiveB  of  the  yoang  chiefs  appeal  to  me,  I  am  not  afraid 
that  any  part  of  this  letter,  immediately  relatbg  to  him,  will  be  thought  ostentations 
or  prolix.  And  if  charitably  judged,  I  hope  that  what  1  haye  said  of  myself  and  of 
my  poem  will  not  be  felt  as  oflfensiTO  egotLsm.  The  public  has  nerer  been  troubled 
with  any  defences  of  mine  against  any  attacks  on  my  poetiy  that  were  mere  literary : 
although  I  may  have  been  as  far  as  authors  generally  are  fix>m  bowing  to  the  justice 
of  hostile  criticism.  To  show  that  I  have  not  been  over-amdons  ilout  publicity,  I 
must  mention  a  misrepresentation  respecting  my  poem  on  Wyoming  which  I  have 
suffered  to  remain  uncontradicted  for  ten  years.  Mt,  Washington  Irving,  in  a  bio- 
graphical sketch  prefixed  to  it  in  an  American  edition,  described  me  as  having  ii- 
jured  the  composition  of  the  poem  by  shewing  it  to  friends  who  struck  out  ite  best 
passages.  Now  I  read  it  to  very  few  friends,  and  to  none  at  whose  suggestion  I 
ever  stm^MM  a  single  line.  Nor  did  I  ever  lean  on  the  ftste  of  others  with  that 
miseraUe  distrust  of  my  own  judgment  which  the  anecdote  conveys.    I  knew  that 
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I  have  been  thus  speoial  in  additssing  jtm  bom  a  mA  to  tuuB. 
cate  vqy  own  consistency,  as  well  as  to  do  justice  to  you  in  your 
presbt  circiunstancea,  which  i^re  peculiariy  and  publicly  Interesting. 
Ti^e  chief  of  an  aboriginal  tribe,  pow  seMed  under  the  protection  ot 
%ur  sovereign  in  Canada,  you  are  anxious  to  lead  on  your  people  in 
a  train  of  civilization  that  is  already  begun..  It  is  impossiUe  that 
the  British  community  should  not  be  touched  with  regard  for  an  ln« 
dian  stranger  of  respectable  private  character,  possessing  suoh  use- 
fill  and  honorable  *yie\ii(s.  Trusting  that  you  will  amply  succeed  in 
them,  and  long  live  to  promote  improvement  and  happiness  amidst 
the  residue  of  your  ancieni  race, 

I  remain,  your  sincere  well-wisher, 
Thoxas  Caxpsexx. 

Mr.  Irvirig  wms  the  lift  mtn  fai  the  world  tq  imke  sndi  s  miarepresentatioo  inten* 
tionally,  and  thai  I  oookl  easily  contradict  it ;  but  from  avenkm  to  bnng  a  pettj 
anecdote  about  myaelf  before  the  world,  I  forbore  to  aay  asy  thing  abovt  it.  Tha 
cue  was  difierent  when  a  Canadian  writer  hinted  at  the  patriotism  of  my  sobjecL 
There  be  touched  on  my  principles,  and  I  have  defended  them,  contending  that  oa 
the  supposition  of  the  story  of  Wyoming  being  true,  it  is  a  higher 
British  feeling  t6  ra? eal  than  lo  palliate  or  hide  it 
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